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SERIES PREFACE 


THE BRILL JOSEPHUS PROJECT 


Titus (?) Flavius Josephus (37—ca. 100 CE) was 
born Joseph son of Mattathyahu, a priestly aristo- 
crat in Judea. During the early stages of the war 
against Rome (66-74 CE), he found himself 
leading a part of the defense in Galilee, but by the 
spring of 67, his territory overrun, he had 
surrendered under circumstances that would 
furnish grounds for endless accusation. Taken to 
Rome by the Flavian conquerors, he spent the 
balance of his life writing about the war, Judean 
history and culture, and his own career. He 
composed four works in thirty volumes. 

If Josephus boasts about the unique importance 
of his work (War 1.1-3; Ant. 1.1-4) in the fashion 
of ancient historians, few of his modern readers 
could disagree with him. By the accidents of 
history, his narratives have become the indis- 
pensable source for all scholarly study of Judea 
from about 200 BCE to 75 CE. Our analysis of 
other texts and of the physical remains unearthed 
by archaeology must occur in dialogue with 
Josephus’ story, for it is the only comprehensive 
and connected account of the period. 

Although Josephus’ name has been known 
continuously through nearly two millennia, and he 
has been cited extensively in support of any 
number of agendas, his writings have not always 
been valued as compositions. Readers have tended 
to look beyond them to the underlying historical 
facts or to Josephus’ sources. Concentrated study in 
the standard academic forms—journals, scholarly 
seminars, or indeed commentaries devoted to 
Josephus—were lacking. The past two decades, 
however, have witnessed the birth and rapid growth 
of “Josephus studies” in the proper sense. Signs of 
the new environment include all of the vehicles and 
tools that were absent before, as well as K. H. 
Rengstorf’s Complete Concordance (1983), Louis 
Feldman’s annotated bibliographies, and now a 
proliferation of Josephus-related dissertations. The 
time is right, therefore, for the first comprehensive 
English commentary to Josephus. 

The commentary format is ancient, and even in 
antiquity commentators differed in their aims and 


methods. Philo’s goals were not those of the author 
of Qumran’s Commentary on Nahum or of the 
Church Father Origen. In order to assist the reader 
of this series, the Brill Project team would like to 
explain our general aims and principles. Our most 
basic premise is that we do not intend to provide 
the last word: an exhaustive exegesis of this rich 
corpus. Rather, since no commentary yet exists in 
English, we hope simply to provide a resource that 
will serve as an invitation to further exploration. 

Although we began with the mandate to prepare 
a commentary alone, we soon realized that a new 
translation would also be helpful. Keeping another 
existing translation at hand would have been 
cumbersome for the reader. And since we must 
comment on particular Greek words and phrases, 
we would have been implicitly challenging such 
existing translations at every turn. Given that we 
needed to prepare a working translation for the 
commentary in any case, it seemed wisest to 
include it with the commentary as an efficient 
point of reference. A few words about the trans- 
lation, then, are in order. 

Granted that every translation is an inter- 
pretation, one can still imagine a spectrum of 
options. For example, the translator may set out to 
follow the contours of the original language more 
expressly or to place greater emphasis on idiomatic 
phrasing in the target language. There is much to 
be said for both of these options and for each inte- 
rim stop in the spectrum. Accuracy is not neces- 
sarily a criterion in such choices, for one might 
gain precision in one respect (e.g., for a single 
word or form) only at the cost of accuracy else- 
where (e.g., in the sentence). Homer’s epic poems 
provide a famous example of the problem: Does 
one render them in English dactylic hexameter, in 
looser verse, or even in prose to better convey the 
sense? One simply needs to make choices. 

In our case, the course was suggested by the 
constraints of the commentary. If we were pre- 
paring a stand-alone translation for independent 
reading, we might have made other choices. And 
certainly if Josephus had been an Athenian poet, 
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other considerations might have weighed more 
heavily. But Greek was his second or third 
language. His narratives are not great literature, 
and they vary in quality considerably from one part 
to another. Since the commentary bases itself upon 
his particular Greek words and phrases, it seemed 
necessary in this case that we produce a translation 
to reflect the patterns of the Greek as closely as 
possible. We can perhaps tolerate somewhat less 
clarity in the translation itself, where the Greek is 
ambiguous, because we intend it to be read with the 
commentary. 

We happily confess our admiration for the Loeb 
translation, which has been the standard for some 
time, begun by Henry St. John Thackeray in the 
1920s and completed by our colleague on the Brill 
Project (responsible for Ant. 1-4) Louis H. Feldman 
in 1965. For us to undertake a new translation 
implies no criticism of the Loeb in its context. The 
older sections of it are somewhat dated now but it 
still reads well, often brilliantly. 

The chief problem with the Loeb for our purpose 
is only that it does not suit the needs of the com- 
mentator. Like most translations, it makes 
idiomatic English the highest virtue. It renders 
terms that Josephus frequently uses by different 
English equivalents for variety’s sake; it often 
injects explanatory items to enhance the narrative 
flow; it collapses two or more Greek clauses into a 
single English clause; it alters the parts of speech 
with considerable freedom; and it tends to homo- 
genize Josephus’ changing style to a single, ele- 
vated English level. Since we have undertaken to 
annotate words and phrases, however, we have 
required a different sort of foundation. Our goal 
has been to render individual Greek words with as 
much consistency as the context will allow, to 
preserve the parts of speech, letting adjectives be 
adjectives and participles be participles, to preserve 
phrases and clauses intact, and thus to reflect 
something of the particular stylistic level and tone 
of each section. 

Needless to say, even a determined literalness 
must yield to the ultimate commandment of basic 
readability in English. Cases in which we have 
relinquished any effort to represent the Greek 
precisely include Josephus’ preference for serial 
aorist-participle clauses. Given the frequency of 
complicated sentences in Josephus, as among most 
of his contemporaries, we have dealt quite freely 
with such clauses. We have often broken a series 


into separate sentences and also varied the 
translation of the form, thus: “After X had done Y,’ 
“When [or Once] X had occurred,” and so on. 
Again, although in a very few cases Josephus’ 
“historical present” may find a passable parallel in 
colloquial English, we have generally substituted a 
past tense. Thus we have not pursued literalness at 
all costs, but have sought it where it seemed 
feasible. 

In the case of Josephus’ personal names, we have 
used the familiar English equivalent where it is 
close to his Greek form. Where his version differs 
significantly from the one familiar to Western 
readers, or where he varies his form within the 
same narrative, we have represented his Greek 
spelling in Roman characters. That is because his 
unusual forms may be of interest to some readers. 
In such cases we have supplied the familiar English 
equivalent in square brackets within the text or in a 
footnote. Similarly, we keep Josephus’ units of 
measurement and titles, giving modern equivalents 
in the notes. 

We do not pretend that this effort at literalness is 
always more accurate than an ostensibly freer 
rendering, since translation is such a complex 
phenomenon. Further, we have not always been 
able to realize our aims. Ultimately, the reader who 
cares deeply about the Greek text will want to 
study Greek. But we have endeavored to provide a 
translation that permits us to discuss what is hap- 
pening in the Greek with all of its problems. 

The commentary aims at a balance between what 
one might, for convenience, call historical and 
literary issues. “Literary” here would include 
matters most pertinent to the interpretation of the 
text itself. “Historical” would cover matters related 
to the hypothetical reconstruction of a reality 
outside the text. For example: How Josephus 
presented the causes of the war against Rome is a 
literary problem, whereas recovering the actual 
causes of the war is the task of historical recon- 
struction. Or, understanding Josephus’ Essenes is a 
matter for the interpreter, whereas reconstructing 
the real Essenes and their possible relationship to 
Qumran is for the historian—perhaps the same 
person, but wearing a different hat. These are not 
hermetically sealed operations, of course, but some 
such classification helps us to remain aware of the 
various interests of our readers. 

To assist the reader who is interested in 
recovering some sense of what Josephus might 
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XI 


have expected his first audience to understand, we 
have tried to observe some ways in which each part 
of his narrative relates to the whole. We point out 
apparently charged words and phrases in the 
narratives, which may also occur in such signifi- 
cant contexts as the prologues, speeches, and 
editorial asides. We look for parallels in some of 
the famous texts of the time, whether philo- 
sophical, historical, or dramatic, and whether 
Greco-Roman, Jewish, or Christian. We observe set 
pieces (topoi) and other rhetorical effects. Even 
apparently mundane but habitual features of 
Josephus’ language and style are noted. Where 
puzzling language appears, we discuss possible 
explanations: rhetorical artifice, multiple editions, 
unassimilated vestiges of sources, the influence of 
a literary collaborator, and manuscript corruption. 

A basic literary problem is the content of the text 
itself. Although we decided against preparing a new 
Greek edition as part of the project, we have paid 
close attention to textual problems in translation 
and commentary. The translation renders, essen- 
tially, Benedictus Niese’s editio maior, since it 
remains the standard complete text with apparatus. 
But we have tried to take note of both the signifi- 
cant variants in Niese’s own critical apparatus and 
other modern reconstructions where they are 
available. These include: the Loeb Greek text, the 
Michel-Bauernfeind edition of the Judean War, the 
current Minster project directed by Folker Siegert 
for Josephus’s later works, and the ongoing French 
project led by Etienne Nodet. Niese’s reconstructed 
text in the editio maior is famously conservative, 
and we have felt no particular loyalty to it where 
these others have proposed better readings. 

Under the “historical” rubric fall a variety of 
subcategories. Most important perhaps are the 
impressive archaeological finds of recent decades 
in places mentioned by Josephus: building sites, 
coins, pottery, implements, inscriptions, and other 
items of material culture. Reading his stories of 
Masada or Herodium or Gamala is greatly enriched 
by observation of these newly identified sites, 
while in return, his narrative throws light on the 
history of those places. The commentary attempts 
to include systematic reference to the relevant 
archaeology. Other major historical categories 
include the problems of Josephus’ own biography, 
his social context in Rome, and the historical 
reconstruction of persons, places, events, and social 
conditions mentioned by him. These issues can 


only be explored by reference to outside texts and 
physical evidence. Alongside questions of 
interpretation, therefore, we routinely discuss such 
problems as they appear in particular passages. 

In preparing a commentary on such a vast cor- 
pus, it is a challenge to achieve proportion. Some 
stretches of narrative naturally call for more 
comment than others, and yet the aesthetics of 
publication requires a measure of balance. We have 
attempted to maintain both flexibility and a broad 
consistency by aiming at a ratio between 4:1 and 
8:1 of commentary to primary text. This com- 
mitment to a degree of symmetry (cf. Ant. 1.7!) has 
required us to avoid too-lengthy discussion of 
famous passages, such as those on Jesus or the 
Essenes, while giving due attention to easily 
neglected sections. 

A different kind of challenge is posed by the 
coming together of ten independent scholars for 
such a collegial enterprise. To balance individual 
vision with the shared mission, we have employed 
several mechanisms. First is simply our common 
mandate: Having joined together to produce a 
balanced commentary, we must each extend 
ourselves to consider questions that we might not 
have pursued in other publishing contexts. Second, 
each completed assignment is carefully read by two 
experts who are not part of the core team, but who 
assist us in maintaining overall compliance with 
our goals. Third, each assignment is examined by 
the same general editor, who encourages overall 
consistency. Finally, for the War and Antiquities we 
use a system of double introductions: the general 
editor introduces each of Josephus’ major works, to 
provide a coherent context for each segment; then 
each principal contributor also introduces his own 
assignment, highlighting the particular issues 
arising in that section. The Life and Against Apion 
have only one introduction each, however, because 
in those cases the individual assignment corre- 
sponds to the entire work. 

Thus uniformity is not among our goals. Com- 
mittees do not create good translations or 
commentaries. We have striven rather for an 
appropriate balance between overall coherence and 
individual scholarly insight—the animating 
principle of humanistic scholarship. The simple 
Greek word Joudaios affords an example of the 
diversity among us. Scholars in general differ as to 
whether the English “Judean” or “Jew” comes 
closest to what an ancient Greek or Roman heard 
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in this word, and our team members reflect that 
difference. Some of us have opted for “Judean” as 
a standard; some use both terms, depending upon 
the immediate context; and others use “Jew” 
almost exclusively. For the modern translator, as for 
Josephus himself, any particular phrase is part of 
an integrated world of discourse; to coerce 
agreement on any such point would violate that 
world. We hope that our readers will benefit from 
the range of expertise and perspective represented 
in these volumes. 

It remains for the team members to thank 
some central players in the creation of this work, 
amici in scholarship whose names do_ not 
otherwise appear. First, many scholars in 
Josephan studies and related fields have offered 
encouragement at every step. Though we cannot 
name them all, we must express our debt to 
those who are reading our work in progress, 
without thereby implicating them in its faults: 
Honora Howell Chapman, David M. Golden- 
berg, Erich Gruen, Gohei Hata, Donna 
Runnalls, and Pieter van der Horst. 

Second, we are grateful to the editorial staff at 
Brill for initiating this project and seeing it 
through so professionally. In the early years, 
Elisabeth Erdman, Elisabeth Venekamp, Job Lis- 
man, and Sam Bruinsma provided constant 
encouragement as the first volumes appeared, 


even as we announced unavoidable delays with 
much of the publishing schedule. More recently, 
Loes Schouten, Jan-Peter Wissink, Anita Rood- 
nat, and Ivo Romein have absorbed these delays 
with grace, working with us patiently, flexibly 
and with unflagging professionalism to ensure 
the success of this important project. 

Finally, in addition to expressing the entire 
group’s thanks to these fine representatives of a 
distinguished publishing house (not least in 
Josephus) I am pleased to record my personal 
gratitude to the various agencies and institutions 
that have made possible my work as editor and 
contributor, alongside other demands on my 
time. These include: York University, for a Fac- 
ulty of Arts leave fellowship and then successful 
nomination as Canada Research Chair (from 
2003), along with encouragement from various 
directions; the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada (SSHRC) for fund- 
ing throughout the project; the Killam Founda- 
tion of Canada, for a wonderful two-year leave 
fellowship in 2001-2003; and both All Souls 
College and Wolfson College for visiting fellow- 
ships in Oxford during the Killam leave. 


Steve Mason, York University 
General Editor, Brill Josephus Project 
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INTRODUCTION 


Josephus’ Against Apion! is the last, the short- 
est, but in many respects the most skillful of his 
three major compositions. Settled in Rome after 
the debacle of the Judean Revolt (66-70 CE), 
Josephus devoted himself to writing on behalf 
of his fellow Judeans, composing first the 7- 
book account of the Judean War and then, with 
extraordinary dedication, the enormous Judean 
Antiquities (21 books, including its appendix, 
Life). Neither of these works is, in its own terms, 
incomplete, but Josephus did not consider his 
life’s work finished. He proceeded to write an 
additional treatise, the 2-volume Apion, in a dif- 
ferent, apologetic genre. Here he responds to 
doubts about Judean antiquity, puncturing in- 
flated claims for Greek historiography and pro- 
viding, in reply, a long parade of “witnesses,” 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, and Greek 
(1.6-218). He then turns to his second task, the 
refutation of insults levelled against the Judean 
people. He first demolishes derogatory versions 
of Judean origins (as leprous or polluted refu- 
gees from Egypt), found in Manetho, Chaere- 
mon, and Lysimachus (1.219-320), then rounds 
on Apion, citing an array of accusations and 
scurrilous stories, and answering his opponent 
with bitter invective (2.1-144). Finally, in re- 
sponse to further critics, he composes an enco- 
mium on the Judean constitution, with a sum- 
mary of its laws, crafted to show its superiority 
over the very best in the Greek tradition (2.145- 
286). 

In this work we encounter Josephus at his rhe- 
torical best: he displays an impressive cultural 
range in knowledge of Greek history, historiog- 
raphy, and philosophy, and his interlocking ar- 
guments in defense of Judeans are spiced with 
acute literary analysis and clever polemics. From 
Apion we also learn precious information about 
the reputation of Judeans in antiquity through 
the critics and commentators cited by Josephus, 


' Hereafter, Apion. On its title, see below, § 4. 


many otherwise obscure. Above all, we discover 
the apologetic substance of a Judean author cul- 
turally aware and politically experienced in late 
first-century Rome. Josephus’ proof that the Ju- 
deans were an independent and ancient people, 
his refutation of cultural slurs and political accu- 
sations, his demonstration of the superior “con- 
stitution” enjoyed by Judeans—each of these re- 
veals much about ancient competitions for 
cultural honor and how Judeans could position 
and advance their own tradition under the hege- 
mony of “Greek” canons of knowledge and Ro- 
man political power. Josephus’ treatise, capped 
by his sparkling encomium of the Judean consti- 
tution (2.145-286), is the finest sample of Judean 
apologetics from antiquity, and stands as a bril- 
liant finale to his long literary career. 


1. Structure 


Apion is designed as a single rhetorical com- 
plex, its various arguments gathered in the con- 
clusion (2.287-96). Since interpretation depends 
on comprehending each segment within the 
framework of the whole, it is important that we 
establish, at the outset, the structural design of 
the treatise.” 

Josephus signals the topics of his treatise in 
his exordium (1.1-5) and describes the structure 
of the work in his secondary introduction at 
1.58-59. Responding to those who doubt the 
antiquity of Judeans (1.2), he sets out to prove 
the malice and falsehood of detractors, and to 
correct and instruct the ignorant (1.3). He prom- 
ises to employ reliable witnesses and to explain 
the comparative silence of Greek authors, while 


2 Of course the observations here offered “at the 
outset” represent conclusions drawn from examination 
of each segment of the text in context. Structural analy- 
sis and detailed exegesis operate in a hermeneutical 
circle, and the value of this structural overview can be 
proved (or disconfirmed) only in the commentary to 
follow. 
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highlighting those who mentioned Judeans (1.4- 
5). At the same time he will show that “those 
who have written about us slanderously and 
falsely are convicted by themselves” (1.4). It is 
not easy to discern any structure in this jumble 
of themes, though two main topics are clearly 
present—evidence for the antiquity of Judeans 
and refutation of slander directed against them. 
The topics become more clearly distinguished 
when the structure of the work is described in 
1.58-59. There Josephus signals the order of his 
material. First he will reply briefly to those who 
argue from Greek silence to the late establish- 
ment of the Judean people; then he will cite evi- 
dence of Judean antiquity from the literature of 
others, before demonstrating that those who 
slander Judeans are devoid of reason. From this 
point it is not difficult to trace where the prom- 
ised discussions take place, or at least begin. 
The first occupies 1.60-68 (Greek silence is 
based on Greek ignorance). The second com- 
prises 1.69-218 (evidence for Judean antiquity 
from the literature of others). The start of the 
third is clearly signalled at 1.219: “one topic still 
remains from those proposed at the start of my 
argument: to prove false the libels and insults 
that certain people have aimed at our people, 
and to invoke their authors as witnesses against 
themselves.” This clearly echoes 1.4 and 1.59, 
while the reference to one remaining topic sug- 
gests that all that follows in this treatise is meant 
to fall under this head. 1.219—2.144, at least, 
clearly does so: it contains detailed refutation, in 
turn, of Manetho, Chaeremon, Lysimachus, and 
Apion. The transition from book 1 to book 2 
does not interrupt this flow or mark any change 
of topic; at the start of the second book, 
Josephus summarizes the contents of the first 
(2.1) and promises to “refute the rest of the au- 
thors who have written something against us” 
(2.2). The treatment of Apion (2.1-144) thus 
falls under the heading of 1.219. 

Thus far, the structure of the work is clear 
and relatively uncontroversial: 


1.60-68: 
1.69-218: 


reasons for Greek silence on Judeans 
evidence for Judean antiquity: subdi- 
vided into Egyptian (1.73-105), Phoe- 
nician (1.106-27), Chaldean (1.128- 
60), and Greek (1.161-214) 
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1.219-2.144: refutation of slanders: Manetho 
(1.227-87), Chaeremon (1.288-303), 
Lysimachus (1.304-20), and Apion (2.1- 
144) 


What remains less clear, and still contested, is 
the status of the material in 1.6-59 (more pre- 
cisely 1.6-56) and in 2.145-286. The role of the 
first is not clearly signalled by Josephus, and 
the second is seen by many as a new departure, 
even a new main topic in the treatise, previously 
unannounced. However, neither is as awkward 
as is sometimes thought. 

a) 1.6-56: In this passage Josephus exposes 
the inadequacies of Greek historians (1.6-26) 
and argues for the superiority of non-Greek his- 
toriography, especially that practiced by Judeans 
(1.27-46). This latter discussion moves seam- 
lessly into a description and defense of Jose- 
phus’ own historiography, especially in his com- 
position of War, regarding which he answers 
personal criticisms (1.47-56). He draws his con- 
clusion on comparative historiography (1.58) in 
apologising for a “digression” (1.57). Although 
it has been suggested that this “digression” is 
constituted by the whole of 1.6-56,> it is better 
to limit the “digression” to Josephus’ defensive 
remarks (1.53-56?),4 with the larger opening 
segment (1.6-56) forming the extended intro- 
duction (prolegomenon) to the discussion of 
Judean antiquity. Before citing the evidence 
(1.69-218), Josephus needs to establish why the 
vaunted Greek testimony (the presenting issue in 
1.2) is actually the /east significant for the topic 
of Judean antiquity. In the same cause 1.60-68 
further punctures the balloon of Greek self-im- 
portance. Thus, all of 1.6-68 lays the foundation 
for the argument for Judean antiquity, moving 
readers from the presumption that the (compara- 
tive) silence of Greek historians about Judeans 
is damaging to Judean honor to the conviction 
that they are more likely to hear the truth from 
non-Greek sources. It thus justifies the propor- 
tion in the evidence to be cited in 1.69-218: far 


3 See, e.g., Mason 1996: 209; 2003a: 132-33. But it 
would be an unusual procedure to begin a treatise with 
a self-designated “digression.” 

4 See note to “digression” at 1.57. 
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more from non-Greeks (1.73-160) than from 
Greeks (1.161-214). 

b) 2.145-286: It is frequently noted that the 
style, tone, and content of this segment of the 
treatise are different from the preceding seg- 
ments, a shift summarized in the perception that 
here, after being defensive, Josephus offers a 
“positive” portrayal of the Judean tradition, its 
constitution and laws. The differences are cer- 
tainly striking. In the preceding response to crit- 
ics (1.219-2.144), Josephus had cited the crit- 
ics’ narratives or answered their charges in detail 
and in sequence. Here, after initially naming 
Apollonius Molon and others as his target 
(2.145-50), larges swathes of the following text 
pass without explicit reference to such oppo- 
nents. Indeed, Josephus rarely here answers 
criticism of Judeans directly: most of the text is 
spent in eulogy of the Judean constitution, and 
the critical remarks are mostly those issued by 
Josephus himself, against others. In fact, al- 
though he seems reluctant to name it so, the 
tone is that of an encomium (2.147, 287) in 
praise of Moses, his unique constitution, and the 
virtues inherent in his laws. Josephus also 
broaches topics hitherto unannounced and 
largely unrelated to what has gone before. The 
virtues enshrined in the constitution become the 
chief focus of discussion, while the antiquity of 
Moses seems suddenly uncontroversial (2.156). 
For such reasons, and since this segment seems 
largely self-contained, lacking reference to the 
preceding segments but equipped with its own 
introduction (2.145-50), scholars regularly treat 
this as the third main part of the treatise, after 
the first on Judean antiquity (1.6-218) and the 
second on the refutation of slanders (1.219- 
2.144).° 


5 See especially Gerber 1997: 67-70, 94-99, with 
many acute observations on the paucity of inner cross- 
reference within Apion and on the tensions between the 
arguments deployed by Josephus in different parts of 
the work. She labels 2.145-286: “Dritte Hauptteil: 
Verteidigung des Judentums anhand seiner Gesetze”; 
cf. Labow 2005: Ixxvi—Ixxxi. Mason also distin- 
guishes this segment, but as a “Peroration” (2003a: 
133). But, as Gerber notes (1997: 70, n. 24), this is an 
unusual label for so long and significant a segment, 
which introduces new material; the true “peroration’” is 


Despite such evidence, there are strong rea- 
sons to resist this separation of 2.145-286 from 
the preceding sequence of refutations, at least as 
signalled by Josephus’ rhetoric. To distinguish 
2.145-286 as a third main section (Hauptteil) 
would leave this climactic segment of the work 
unannounced in 1.1-5 and in 1.58-59; more se- 
riously, it would mean that the explicit an- 
nouncement of one remaining task (1.219) was 
incorrect, since there were in fact two, one nega- 
tive (1.219-2.144) and one positive (2.145- 
286).° When he comes to summarize the work 
(2.287-95), Josephus indicates no category dis- 
tinction between the material in 2.145-286 and 
the earlier parts of the treatise. He says he has 
successfully refuted doubts on the antiquity of 
the Judeans (2.287-88), answered slanders on 
their supposedly Egyptian origin (2.289), and 
countered insults against the legislator and his 
laws (2.290-91): all of these are described as his 
response to critics. In fact, these concluding 
comments (2.290-91) mirror the introduction to 
2.145-286, which is ushered into the treatise not 
as a “positive portrayal” of the constitution, but 
as a response to additional slanders levelled by 
Apollonius Molon, Lysimachus, and _ others 
(2.145, 148). Apollonius is explicitly compared 
with Apion (2.148),’ and the language of “libel” 
and “insult” (2.145, 148) matches the an- 
nouncement of the “one remaining” topic in 
1.219. Thus, whatever the origin and original 
focus of his material, Josephus labors hard to 
introduce 2.145-286 as a continuation of the 
defensive apologetic begun in 1.219. Indeed, he 


in 2.287-95. Bilde (1988: 117-18) and Levison & 
Wagner (1996: 5) divide 2.145-286 into two sections, 
with the break between 2.219 and 2.220. This obscures 
the inner coherence of 2.145-286 and leaves unclear the 
relationship of the whole to the earlier parts of the trea- 
tise. On whether the language of 2.144 suggests that 
the treatise, in an earlier version, finished there, see note 
to “end” at 2.144. 

© Gerber (1997: 95, n.5) rightly recognizes this prob- 
lem, but overrides it in distinguishing 2.145-286 as a 
separable entity. 

7 Cf. 2.2, which promises treatment of “the remain- 
ing authors [plural] who have written something 
against us.” This implies that Apion will not be the last. 
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explicitly labels it an &tToAOyia (2.147), and it 
seems unwise to ignore his rhetorical signals by 
isolating this segment as a new and unan- 
nounced departure. Nor is his effort to integrate 
this segment confined to the introduction: refer- 
ence to critics or criticism of Judeans recurs 
throughout 2.151-286 (see 2.156, 161, 182, 
236-38, 255, 258, 262, 270, 278, 285), and is 
completely absent only from the summary of 
the laws (2.190-218). In some cases, to be sure, 
the mention of critics (Apollonius Molon and 
others) may be relatively superficial, a rhetori- 
cal excuse for an argument shaped by other fac- 
tors. Certainly, the odium potentially caused by 
Josephus’ comparative boasts can be more eas- 
ily deflected if others are accused of forcing him 
into this strategy (2.150, 236-38). But elsewhere 
the apologetic motif cannot be removed by lit- 
erary surgery: in 2.236-86 the whole argument 
revolves around the refutation of a specific ac- 
cusation (2.258). Thus, even if Josephus’ con- 
tent is sometimes only loosely connected to its 
present apologetic use, this is not always the 
case, and even if it were, our understanding of 
the work in its final, Josephan form must pay 
primary attention to his depiction of his aims 
and argumentative structure.’ The fact that he, to 
some degree, forces other types of material into 
an apologetic mold is itself significant for our 
understanding of the genre of the treatise and its 
rhetorical purpose (see below, §§ 5 and 7). 
Thus the treatise, as designed by Josephus, 
has only two main parts: the discussion of 


8 My reference to “final, Josephan form” is an ac- 
knowledgement that a good deal of the material in 
2.151-286 may be derived from earlier sources; see 
Appendix 5. Even so, there is no reason to think that 
Josephus has adopted material wholesale or without 
reflection: whatever he has used he has adapted and 
supplemented for his own ends. Josephus’ use of the 
segment as a whole (2.145-286) may parallel his use of 
material within it: he is not solely responsible for its 
content and shape, which transcend his immediate pur- 
poses in this treatise, but he still exercises some rhetori- 
cal control, and bends it, to varying degrees, to his own 
ends. 


Judean antiquity (1.6-218) and the refutation of 
slanders (1.219—2.286). 2.145-286 is neither a 
third part, previously unannounced, nor, in its 
present form, the introduction of a new genre; it 
is the refutation of slanders issued by Apollo- 
nius Molon and others. 

The internal structure of 2.145-286 is perhaps 
the hardest to unravel: only the introduction 
(2.145-50) and the summary of the laws (2.190- 
218) are clear in their limits and focus.? The 
discussion of the merits of the constitution 
(2.151-189) is sometimes difficult to divide into 
paragraphs, not least because Josephus often 
closes one paragraph by mentioning the theme 
of the next. After the summary (2.190-218), the 
multiple comparisons between the Judean and 
other constitutions could be variously grouped, 
but there are good reasons to distinguish 2.219- 
35 (on the virtue of endurance) from the follow- 
ing lengthy discussion of Judean religious dif- 
ference (2.236-86), whose core and originating 
cause is Apollonius’ charge of Judean separat- 
ism (2.258).!9 

We may conclude that the treatise is best un- 
derstood according to the following structure:!! 


° Even the latter is disputed; for my reasons for re- 
garding the summary as concluded at 2.218 (not, with 
the consensus, at 2.219), see note to “now” at 2.219. 

0 See note to “sort” at 2.236. 

'l | omit here the refinement that descends to the 
level of individual sections, or to subdivisions beyond 
the third level; for those, see the opening paragraphs of 
the “Reading Options” that introduce each major seg- 
ment. In some cases it is a tiny difference in judgment 
whether to take transitional sections as belonging to 
what precedes or to what follows. For the interpretation 
of the treatise as a whole what matters is not such trivial 
drawing of lines, but decisions on the larger context to 
which whole arguments belong. For other structural dia- 
grams see Bilde 1988: 117-18; Levison & Wagner 
1996: 2-5; Kasher 1997: 6-8; Gerber 1997: 68-70; 
Dormeyer 2001: 250, 253; Labow 2005: Ixxxi; Siegert, 
Schreckenberg, & Vogel 2006: 10. 
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1.6-56: 


1.57-59: 
1.60-68: 
1.69-218: 


1.219-2.286: 
1.219-26: 
1.227-87: 


1.288-303: 


Introduction (exordium) 


Part One: The Antiquity of the Judeans 

Prolegomenon: Comparative Historiography 

1.6-27: The inadequacies of Greek historiography 
1.28-56: The superiority of non-Greek/Judean historiography 
Preliminary Conclusion and Announcement of Agenda 
Reasons for Greek Ignorance of Judeans 

Evidence for Judean Antiquity 

1.69-72: Introduction 

1.73-105: Egyptian evidence 

1.106-27: Phoenician evidence 

1.128-60: Chaldean evidence 

1.161-214: Greek evidence 

1.215-18: Conclusions 


Part Two: Refutation of Slanders 
Introduction 


Manetho 


1.227-31: Introduction 
1.232-51: Manetho’s story 
1.252-87: Josephus’ reply 
Chaeremon 

1.288-92: Chaeremon’s story 
1.293-303: Josephus’ reply 


1.304-20: Lysimachus 


1.304-11: Lysimachus’ story 
1.312-20: Josephus’ reply 


2.1-144: Apion 


2.1-7: Introduction 

2.8-32: Apion on the exodus 

2.33-78: Apion on Alexandria 

2.79-144: Apion on temple ritual and other rules 


2.145-286: Apollonius Molon and others 


2.145-50: Introduction 

2.151-89: Moses and the structure of the constitution 
2.190-218: Summary of key laws 

2.219-35: Judean endurance for the law 

2.236-86: Judean religious difference and its rationale 


2.287-96: Conclusion (including peroratio) 


In the commentary, the following nomenclature “segment” refers to a subdivision of the text 


is employed: 


smaller than a Part but larger than a section. 


“Part” refers to the two main Parts into which In most cases this correlates with the second- 
the treatise is divided (see above); level divisions outlined above (i.e.,2.1-144 is 
“section” refers to Niese’s division of the text one segment, 2.145-286 another), but in the 
into numbered sections (320 in book 1, 296 case of the Part on Judean antiquity I have 
in book 2); subdivided the collection of evidence into 
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four segments (Egyptian, Phoenician, Chal- 
dean, Greek). This does not override the 
above structural analysis, but has been adopt- 
ed for the convenience of the commentary 
and the provision of introductory overviews 
along the way. At the start of most segments, 
the commentary is interrupted by an introduc- 
tion labelled “Reading Options” (on whose 
rationale, see below, §13). These segment 
introductions occur at eight points: 1.6, 1.73, 
1.106, 1.128, 1.161, 1.219, 2.1, and 2.145; 
“paragraph” is used occasionally to refer to a 
portion of the text within a segment that is 
demarcated in the translation as such. 


2. Apion in the Context of Josephus’ Literary 
Career 


Although Apion is very different in content and 
genre from his first work, the Judean War, 
Josephus draws attention to that historical trea- 
tise in the context of his opening remarks on 
comparative historiography (1.47-56). Using 
himself as a model of Judean historiography, he 
insists on his eyewitness credentials and his care 
in ascertaining the facts, as was recognized by 
the recipients of his work. A strong note of per- 
sonal defense creeps into this account, as he al- 
ludes to criticisms levelled against his account of 
the war (1.53-56). It is clear from this passage, 
and from the parallel apologetic in his Life (336- 
67), that Josephus remains sensitive to criticisms 
of his historiography.!* In this respect, and to 
this degree, an element of personal apologetic is 
wrapped up within his wider apologetic on be- 
half of the Judean people.!? Further motifs in the 
context contain echoes of War: the sharp critique 
of Greek historiography (1.6-26) extends the 
polemics of War 1.13-16, while the praise of 
Judean heroics unto death (1.42) is reminiscent 


On the relationship between the two passages 
(that in Life directed against Justus of Tiberias, that in 
Apion against unnamed critics), see note to “history” at 
1.53. 

3 Cf. Gruen 2005, though he exaggerates the per- 
sonal element as a proportion of the whole, since he 
finds the defense of the Judean people largely artificial; 
see further below, § 7.2. 


of many narratives in his account of the Revolt 
and its aftermath (e.g., War 2.152-53, 169-77; 
7.341-88, 416-19). This latter is symptomatic of 
a consistent characteristic of Apion: motifs that 
were earlier placed in a narrative context are 
here dehistoricised and portrayed as general 
Judean virtues (e.g., endurance and contempt 
for death, 2.146). At the same time, the internal 
Judean divisions, both political and religious, 
which were so strikingly illustrated in War are 
here smoothed over with the impression of total 
Judean harmony (2.179-81) and aversion to 
factionalism (2.294).'4 Josephus thus never re- 
fers to the content of War, even when mention- 
ing the “occupation” of the temple (e.g., Apion 
2.82); for his present purposes, portraying con- 
cord between Judeans and Romans (2.61, 73, 
134), it would not be wise to dwell on memories 
of the Judean Revolt. 

By contrast, Apion shows a much closer rela- 
tionship to Antiquities, to which it is expressly a 
sequel (1.1) and with which it shares its dedica- 
tee, Epaphroditus (1.1; 2.1, 296; cf. Ant. 1.8-9). 
Josephus introduces Apion as a response to 
doubts attending his claims in the earlier work: 
although he had there shown sufficiently both 
the integrity and the antiquity of the Judean 
people, some had doubted his claims on the 
basis of the Greek historians’ silence on the sub- 
ject (1.1-2). Similarly, at the very end of his 
work, Josephus refers back to Antiquities for a 
fuller depiction of the laws; here he has cited 
only what was necessary to answer critics 
(2.287). By bracketing the treatise in this way, 
Josephus indicates that the two works are 
closely linked: he claims here not to supplement 
what he has previously achieved (as if it were 
insufficient) but to refocus his arguments for a 
particular purpose. In between, he makes occa- 
sional reference to Antiquities as an example of 


'4 If the Essenes are, in some respects, idealized 
Judeans in War (see War 2.119-61), demonstrating the 
philosophical ideals of frugality, endurance, the shun- 
ning of pleasure, and commitment to the common life, 
those ideals, in modified form, now characterize the 
laws, and thus all Judeans, in Apion 2.145-286; see 
Mason (forthcoming c). 
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his accurate historiography (1.54) and for its full 
account of Judean history (1.127) and Judean 
cultural heroes (2.136). Although he does not 
presume knowledge of the contents of Antiqui- 
ties, he portrays Apion as a wholly complemen- 
tary addition to his earlier composition. 

However, this rhetorical depiction understates 
the degree of overlap between the two works 
and simultaneously masks the difference in their 
depiction of Judean law and life. There are a 
number of passages in Apion that more or less 
repeat material previously used in Antiquities. 
For instance, several of the sources that 
Josephus employs as evidence for Judean antiq- 
uity had earlier been cited in Antiquities: he re- 
uses without acknowledgement his citations or 
paraphrases of Menander and Dios (1.112-20; 
cf. Ant. 8.141-49), Megasthenes and Philostratos 
(1.144; cf. Ant. 10.227-28), Herodotus (1.169- 
71; cf. Ant. 8.262), and Agatharchides (1.209- 
212; cf. Ant. 12.6). Elsewhere, arguments used 
in Apion substantially repeat the reasoning 
found in Antiquities, such as the proof from 
Moses’ leprosy laws that he could not himself 
have been a leper (1.279-83; cf. Ant. 3.265-68), 
or the evidence of the Septuagint project that 
Ptolemy IJ was interested in Judean culture 
(2.45-47; cf. Ant. 1.10-11; 12.11-118). At nu- 
merous other points Josephus could have re- 
ferred back to narratives in his Antiquities, but 
we can hardly be surprised if he did not do so. 
The silences just noted reflect his desire to 
maintain the integrity of each work; the narra- 
tives of Antiquities 12-20 rarely refer back to 
War even on points of substantial overlap, and 
Life only twice declares its close relationship to 
War (Life 27, 412). But in this case there may be 
a special reason to maintain silence: if a treatise 
ostensibly on the same subject as its predeces- 
sor (1.1) substantially reduplicates its content, its 
composition is hard to justify. In fact, it adds 
very much more material than it copies, but 
Josephus understandably declines to draw atten- 
tion to those occasions when it duplicates the 
previous work. 

At the same time, Apion differs from Antiqui- 
ties not only in its focus and genre, but also in 
its emphases, even, indeed especially, when 
both offer summaries of the law and the consti- 
tution. To some degree, the apologetic interests 
of the later work are already adumbrated in the 


earlier. In Antiquities Josephus was sensitive to 
narratives depicting Judeans as _ Egyptians, 
evicted because of their leprosy (Ant. 2.177; 
3.265-68); he was likewise concerned to dispel 
notions that Moses was a charlatan (Ant. 2.284- 
87; cf. Apion 2.145, 161). Judean citizenship 
of Alexandria, and other eastern cities, was 
claimed in terms equally strong (and equally 
exaggerated) as those used in Apion (2.33-42; 
cf. Ant. 12.119-26; 19.278-91), while the special 
friendship between Judeans and Romans (e.g., 
Ant. 14.185-267) is part of the same strand of 
political apologetic (Apion 2.61-64, 73-77, 125- 
34). The specific charges of Judean impiety 
(“atheism,” Apion 2.148) and misanthropy 
(2.121, 148, 258) are also known and refuted, 
even directly, at particular points in the narrative 
of Antiquities (e.g., Ant. 3.179-80; 4.137-38; 
8.116-17; 11.212; 16.41-42).!5 On all these 
points Apion is, as one might expect, more di- 
rect in addressing and more fulsome in answer- 
ing the criticisms concerned. On one point, and 
that very central, it introduces an issue that we 
could not have expected from the earlier work. 
That the Judeans’ extreme antiquity was in 
doubt, and from the direction of Greek histori- 
ography (1.1-2), is not something we might have 
guessed from Antiquities; even when he there 
cited corroborating evidence, Josephus had 
given no indication that the biblical account of 
Judean history was subject to fundamental 
doubt. We shall have to consider (below, § 6) to 
what extent this doubt was real and to what ex- 
tent artificially concocted for the sake of this 
new treatise. 

But it is in the depiction of the constitution 
and the summary of the law (2.145-286) that 
Josephus differs most substantially from Antiq- 
uities, although this is the point at which their 
subject matter coincides the most. In describing 
the structure of the constitution (2.151-89), 
Josephus coins the term “theocracy,” a label for 
the government of God understood primarily in 
philosophical rather than political terms.!° This 
is not incompatible with his depiction of the 


'S See further Spilsbury 1996 for a survey of the 
continuities in Josephus’ apologetic. 
'6 For Josephus’ use of this term, and its relation to 
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Judean state in his Antiquities, but the emphasis, 
in its philosophical generalization, is quite dif- 
ferent from the descriptions given in Antiquities 
4 or elsewhere. Similarly, Josephus’ discussion 
of the nature and providence of God (2.166-68, 
179-81, 190-92) shows an interest in philosophi- 
cal matters that had remained only on the mar- 
gins of Antiquities (e.g., 1.15, 18-21; 10.277-80). 
Even in passages that show some debt to Antiq- 
uities, Josephus adds a new twist: the regular 
hearing of the law that is so essential to the con- 
stitution is now not every seven years (Ant. 
4.209-11) but every seven days (Apion 2.175- 
78). Even in the summary of the law (2.190- 
218), Josephus does more than select and rear- 
range laws previously collected in Ant. 
4.196-301, although there are many laws in 
common. In his arrangement of the material and 
his emphases (e.g., on inexorable capital pun- 
ishment; on openness to strangers), Josephus 
strikes out in fresh directions, and there are some 
laws listed here that have no parallel in his pre- 
vious work (e.g., on sharing fire and water, pray- 
ing first for the community, and not picking up 
what one did not put down, 2.196, 208, 211). 
Thus the impression given in 2.287 that Jose- 
phus has merely selected material from the 
fuller exposition in Antiquities is hardly correct. 

We are bound to ask why this should be so. 
Two answers suggest themselves: that he has in- 
corporated new sources beyond the material he 
wrote or used in Antiquities, and/or that he has 
developed new ideas. It has often been claimed 
that Apion is largely made up of sources that Jo- 
sephus has derived from Alexandrian Judeans. 
Josephan scholarship in the early twentieth cen- 
tury frequently made such claims, which survive 
to this day.!’ There are certainly striking paral- 
lels between parts of 2.145-286 and texts known 


his earlier depictions of the Judean constitution, see 
note to “theocracy” at 2.165. On the political thought 
of Apion in relation to Josephus’ earlier works, see 
Rajak 2002: 195-217. 

'T See, e.g., Hélscher 1916: 1994-97; Belkin 1936; 
1936-37; Cohen 1987: 425-26; S. Schwartz 1990: 21, 
23, 56 n.127. An even more radical version is advanced 
by O’Neill 1999: that most of our treatise was assem- 
bled by “schoolmen” after Josephus’ death, incorpo- 


from the Hellenistic Judean tradition (Hypo- 
thetica; Ps.-Phocylides; Philo, Moses book 2), a 
phenomenon discussed elsewhere (Appendix 5). 
There is good reason to think that Josephus has 
been influenced by such texts (including many 
we cannot now trace), but we should not imag- 
ine him adopting passages wholesale. Even 
where the evidence for influence is most strong, 
he appears to have adapted and supplemented 
his inheritance in his own hand (see Appendix 
5: Conclusions). His argument with Apion (2.1- 
144) may also be influenced by Alexandrian 
sources, but Josephus’ own imprint is evident 
throughout (e.g., 2.33-47, 102-9). Josephus’ 
cultural range in Apion is certainly impressive, 
but not so extensive as to deny that he could 
have acquired this knowledge himself or learned 
it from assistants.'® His style is sophisticated and 
his polemics nicely turned, a contrast to the sty- 
listic simplicity of the near contemporary Life; 
but variations in style are evident throughout his 
work and open to various explanations. While 
Apion contains a number of hapax legomena in 
the Josephan corpus (240 all told), many of 
these derive from the new sources he cites, or 
the new topics he addresses; others reflect his 
new polemical genre, or show an increasing 
confidence in the flexible range of the Greek 
language.!? None of these facts requires us to 


rating tiny snippets of Josephus’ own work. The argu- 
ment depends largely on incongruities in the text (cf. 
Gerber 1997: 97-99), which suggest only that Josephus 
was not the tidiest author or editor of his work. 
O’Neill’s solution is ingenious, until it comes to ex- 
plaining why such an unlikely task was undertaken in 
Josephus’ name. On the linguistic distinctiveness of the 
work, see below. 

18S. Schwartz (1990: 23) exaggerates in his asser- 
tion that if Apion were attributed to Josephus “it would 
show that in the few years separating the publication of 
AJ [Antiquities] from that of CAp [Apion], Josephus 
became a master of classical tradition on par with an 
Athenaeus or a Plutarch.” Whatever we conclude about 
his use of “collaborators” in the writing of War (see 
note to “language” at 1.50), he surely could have 
accessed advisers on Greek history after living in Rome 
for 25 years. 

'9 For the distinctive language of Apion see van der 
Horst 1996. Of the 240 hapax legomena, 79 appear in 
his citations, and many others are technical terms re- 
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conclude that the treatise is “closely based on 
one or two Alexandrian-Jewish apologetic pam- 
phlets probably written during the Jewish-Greek 
disturbances of the thirties and forties.”?° 
Josephus remains the author of this text in a 
strong sense, however influenced by other ma- 
terials. 

Some light on this influence, and the direc- 
tion of his thought, may be shed by Josephus’ 
descriptions of a project he earlier intended but 
(as far as we know) never brought to completion. 
Several times during Antiquities 1-4, and once at 
its very end, he declares that he intends to write 
another work “after this.”?! His description of 
this work is somewhat varied: it will concern the 
laws (Ant. 3.223), or the sacrifices (3.205, 230), 
“customs and reasons” (4.198), or the essence 
of God and the reasons for commands and pro- 
hibitions in the law (20.268, in four books). A 
common thread running through most of these 
notices, however, is that of etiology: whatever 
the subject matter, it will be treated with a view 
to explanation (Ant. 1.25, 29; 3.143, 257, 259; 
4.198; 20. 268, in many cases using aiTia). 
Thus, if Antiquities is concerned mostly with the 
description of Judean laws and customs, the fol- 
lowing work will seek to give the sense of such 
rules—a practice well developed in Hellenistic 
Judaism and traceable back at least as far as the 
second century BCE (Letter of Aristeas). At one 
point Josephus hints that the mode of explana- 
tion will be “philosophical”: in relation to the 
forthcoming project, he speaks of enquiry into 
the reasons for the law as “extremely philosophi- 


lated to his new subject matter (e.g., aUBAdco, 2.202; 
Seipos, 2.248; puSpos, 2.265) or terms appropriate to 
his new polemical style (e.g., evxépeia, 1.57, 301; 
KatayéAos, 1.212; pAvapta, 2.22). The increasing 
confidence is manifested in the adoption of compound 
words (e.g., AvaTToAdyNTOS, 2.137; KaIvoAoyéo, 
1.222; ouuTrAdooa, 1.298), or even their invention 
(Beoxpatia, 2.165). 

20'S. Schwartz 1990: 23. 

21 Unambiguous references to this work (citing it as 
a separate work and/or with a title) are made at Ant. 
1.25, 29; 3.94, 205, 223, 230, 259; 4.198, 302; 20.268. 
Possible references (mentioning future intentions) oc- 
cur at Ant. 1.192, 214; 3.143, 218, 257, 264. 


cal” (Atav ptAdcodos, Ant. 1.25), and immedi- 
ately thereafter alludes to Philo’s explanation for 
the wording of Gen 1:5 (Ant. 1.29). His claim 
elsewhere that the work would discuss the “es- 
sence” (ovata) of God (20.268) points in the 
same direction. Such notices indicate that, while 
writing Antiquities, Josephus was becoming in- 
terested in the tradition of philosophical (moral 
and metaphysical) explanations of Judean be- 
liefs and customs. While including small ele- 
ments of that tradition already within his de- 
scription of the laws (e.g., Ant. 3.179-87), he 
reserves till later a full-dress treatment of Judean 
culture in these terms.?? 

As far as we know, Josephus never wrote this 
projected work, and Apion is too different in 
genre and focus to be precisely the project en- 
visaged in Antiquities.”* Interestingly, while writ- 
ing Apion (after Antiquities) he no longer looks 
forward to the proposed work. But the two 
projects are not entirely unconnected. Within 
Apion, and especially within 2.145-286, Jose- 
phus offers his most “philosophical” treatment 
of Judean beliefs and laws: concerning God’s 
nature (2.165-68, 180-82, 190-92, including 
reference to his ovota, 2.167); concerning the 
laws regarding worship and sacrifice (2.192-98); 
concerning the purity rules (2.202-3, 205); and 
concerning the rationale for sabbath rest (2.174, 
234).°4 These are gestures, rather than full eti- 
ologies, but they indicate a development in 
Josephus’ thinking or a new set of sources that 
answered to his interests. Other features link 
Apion especially closely to the preface to Antiq- 


~ For discussion of Josephus’ knowledge of Judean 
literature in Greek at the time of writing Antiquities, see 
S. Schwartz 1990: 51-55; he rightly disputes the thesis 
that Josephus had direct knowledge of Philo at this 
time. 

23 Pace Petersen 1958: 263-65. The partial overlaps 
in content are instructive (see below), but the four-book 
work envisaged as recently as Ant. 20.268 is hardly 
identical to our Apion; see Feldman 1981: 143, n. d. 

24 Here is the measure of truth in Altshuler’s claim 
(1978-79) that Josephus redeemed his promises of an 
additional work in writing Apion (and in his own addi- 
tions to Antiquities at 3.224-86 and 4.67-75); but he 
exaggerates the extent to which Apion meets Josephus’ 
expectations of the projected work, and overlooks its 
chief characteristic, the provision of aiTiat. 
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uities, Suggesting a common strand of more 
theological interests only partly expounded in 
his historiography and awaiting development in 
subsequent work.”> A little source-critical detec- 
tive work indicates some of the reading that 
Josephus has undertaken prior to writing Apion: 
Aristobulus, Philo, and other Hellenistic Judean 
traditions shared with Hypothetica and Ps.- 
Phocylides (see Appendix 5). He has also learn- 
ed a good deal about Plato, especially his Laws, 
either directly or at second hand.*° These surely 
guided, or stimulated, his “philosophical” inter- 
ests. If he decided to abandon his plans for his 
four-volume treatise on Judean beliefs and laws, 
he found a way to incorporate relevant material, 
reflecting some of his interests, in the summary 
of the constitution that he offered in response to 
Apollonius Molon (2.145-286). Apion is thus 
both a natural sequel to Antiquities and a (par- 
tial) substitute for the once-planned treatise on 
philosophical etiology; and it reveals the breadth 
of the new sources to which Josephus was ex- 
posed during and after the composition of his 
Antiquities. 


3. Date 


Four criteria have been used in the dating of 
Apion. As we shall see, only the first provides 
any degree of certainty, and that only for a tfer- 
minus post quem. But all four are canvassed 
here since they have surfaced in debate and 
raise important questions about the context of 
the treatise, to which we will return (below, § 6). 

1. The relationship to Antiquities. As noted 
above, Apion expressly locates itself in the after- 
math of Antiquities (1.1; 2.287), as its sequel and 
supplement. Fortunately, we know very precisely 
from Antiquities itself the date of its composition: 


25 In the preface, Josephus speaks of the special sig- 
nificance of “piety” (evoéBeia, Ant. 1.6, 21), Judean 
obedience to the laws (1.14), the proper conception of 
the nature of God, free from mythology (1.15, 19, 22), 
God’s omniscience (1.20), and inexorable punishment 
(1.23). All of these themes are prominent in Apion 
2.145-286. 

26 For a full assessment of this matter see Gerber 
1997: 226-43. 


in Ant. 20.267 Josephus dates the conclusion of 
the work to the 13" year of Domitian and the 
56" year of his own life, that is, 93/94 CE.?7 
What is unclear is how great an interval we 
should allow between the publication of Antiq- 
uities and the completion of Apion. Josephus 
speaks of negative reaction to the claims of his 
Antiquities (Apion 1.2), but we do not know how 
quickly this set in, if indeed it was real and not 
merely a rhetorical construct (see note to “histo- 
rians” at 1.2). As we have seen (above), Jose- 
phus had originally planned to write a different 
work (a four-volume explanation of Judean be- 
liefs and laws) immediately after his Antiquities 
(20.268). Thus we must allow some time for this 
plan to be changed and a rather different writ- 
ing project to take shape in his mind and in ac- 
tuality. If he took (roughly) 12-13 years to write 
the 20 books of the Antiquities, he was clearly 
able to write speedily, though how long it took 
to research and gather the materials in Apion we 
cannot tell. It is possible to imagine the comple- 
tion of Apion before the death of Domitian (18" 
September 96 CE), though this would require a 
rapid change of plan and fairly swift composi- 
tion. It is equally possible that the work came to 
completion after this date, either during the brief 
reign of Nerva (from 18" September 96 CE to 
27 January 98 CE) or during the reign of 
Trajan (from 27" January 98 CE to 8 August 
117 CE). The terminus ante quem is simply the 
death of Josephus; if he was 56 in 93/94 CE, he 
is unlikely to have lived long into the second 
century, but we have no means of fixing this 
date. 

2. The relationship to Life. Since Josephus’ 
Life is clearly an appendix to his Antiquities, it is 
reasonable to consider whether Apion can be 
dated in relation to it. Unfortunately, the dating 
of Life is a complex and controversial matter. 
One fixed point is its assumption that Agrippa 
II is no longer alive (Life 359), but the date of 
his death is a matter of some uncertainty. Pho- 
tius, summarizing Justus of Tiberias, states that 
Agrippa died in the 3" year of Trajan (100 CE), 


27 For the calculation here, and the uncertainty as 
to which side this falls in our calendrical reckoning of 
the years 93 and 94 CE, see Mason 2001: xv, n. 1. 
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but this is a late and unreliable source.”* The 
hard, external, evidence is supplied by coins and 
inscriptions, but here much depends on what 
one presumes to anchor the dating of these 
coins, the varying start-point of Agrippa’s reign 
(in some cases 61 CE, in others 56 or even 49 
CE). After decades of dispute on this matter, the 
balance of the ambiguous evidence seems to fall 
on an early dating of Agrippa’s death, perhaps 
around 88/89 CE.?° This puts no obstacle in 
placing Life immediately after Antiquities,*° but 
there are other factors that complicate the issue, 
not least Josephus’ remarks about the patronage 
he received from Domitian and Domitia (Life 
429). Since he mentions no subsequent imperial 
patronage, and since the reputation of Domitian 
plummeted after his death (the Senate decreed a 
damnatio memoriae), such remarks might be 
best placed within the lifetime of Domitian. But 
it is not impossible that they could be written 
after 96 CE, and Justus’ attack on Josephus, 
which lies behind Life, might be best dated after 
Josephus’ imperial patron had died.*! Thus it 
remains unclear on which side of the watershed 


28 Photius, Bibliotheca 33 (9 century CE); for his 
possible confusion with Clement’s death in this same 
year, learned from Jerome, see Schiirer (revised) 1.481- 
82, n. 47. 

2° The evidence is fully discussed in Schiirer (re- 
vised) 1.480-83; cf. Smallwood 1981: 572-74. For more 
recent discussion, see Mason 2001: xvi-xix. Kokkinos 
(1998: 396-99) gives a spirited defense of the alterna- 
tive view, that Photius was right in placing Agrippa’s 
death no earlier than 100 CE. In the latest twist to the 
debate, the dating of the coins has been wholly reas- 
sessed by Kushnir-Stein 2002, on which C. Jones 2002 
relies in dating Agrippa’s death as early as 88/89 CE. 
This would also make sense of a series of remarks in the 
last books of Antiquities, which seem to imply that 
Agrippa was no longer alive, or at least no longer pow- 
erful (e.g., Ant. 17.28; 18.128, 145-54; 20.143-46, 211- 
18). 

30 The later dating of Agrippa’s death (in 100 CE) 
would require a considerable interval, to which some 
have connected the possibility of a second edition of 
Antiquities. At least in their present form, the two works 
are very closely related (Ant. 20.266; Life 430). 

3! See Krieger 1999, with the contrary, but cautious 
conclusions of C. Jones 2002: 118-20. 


of Domitian’s death we should date Life. And for 
our purposes, in dating Apion, this is not, in any 
case, decisive. Although he refers to Antiquities, 
Josephus makes no allusion to the contents of 
Life in the course of Apion; while his self-de- 
fense (1.47-56) bears many similarities to his 
digression against Justus in Life 336-67, it is not 
clear which is prior to the other. Thus it is not 
certain that Apion must have been written after 
Life: if there was an interval between Antiquities 
and Life, and even if Life was written after 96 
CE, it is possible that Apion was written within 
that interval and before Domitian’s death. 

3. The patron Epaphroditus. Apion shares the 
same patron, Epaphroditus, with Antiquities and 
Life (Apion 1.1; 2.1, 296; cf. Ant. 1.8-9; Life 
430). Considerable debate has taken place on 
the identity of this Epaphroditus, and since one 
possible candidate was exiled from Rome by 
Domitian and then killed in 95 CE, this issue is 
potentially important for the date of our trea- 
tise.*2 However, since we cannot identify Jose- 
phus’ Epaphroditus with any certainty, this can- 
not be used as a criterion for dating Apion; there 
are perfectly good options for a patron called 
Epaphroditus who outlived Domitian.** To date 
Apion and Life by the identity and life-span of 
Epaphroditus is to attempt to fix one unknown 
by means of another. 

4. Social and political conditions reflected in 
Apion. Given the lack of hard evidence, can we 
infer from the contents of Apion the social and 
political circumstances in which it was written? 
As we shall see (below, § 6), the years around 
and after the publication of Antiquities were tur- 
bulent times in Rome. Besides expelling phi- 
losophers whom he suspected of political oppo- 
sition (93 CE), Domitian put on trial some 
prominent members of his own court, notably 


32 For the identity of Epaphroditus, and the two 
main options canvassed in scholarship, see note to 
“Epaphroditus” at 1.1. 

33 E.g., M. Mettius Epaphroditus, who lived into the 
reign of Nerva; see note to “Epaphroditus” at 1.1; see 
Jones 2002: 114-15, cautioning against fixing the dates 
of Josephus by reference to either of the well-known 
Epaphroditi, considering the numerous other possible 
candidates. 
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Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla, on a 
charge of “atheism,” the same charge levelled 
against others who “drifted into Judean cus- 
toms” (Dio 67.14.1-2). In the same context, 
Domitian appears to have encouraged legal pro- 
ceedings against people accused of dodging the 
“Judean tax” (fiscus Iudaicus), an issue which 
he pursued with “special severity” (acerbissime, 
Suetonius, Dom. 12.2). This appears to have 
caught out not only Judeans who pretended not 
to be so, but also non-Judeans whose lifestyle 
could be considered “Judaizing” to some de- 
gree. In the atmosphere of terror encouraged by 
Domitian and in this heyday of informers, slurs 
against Judean culture may have been par- 
ticularly common, and sympathy with Judean 
practices politically charged. All this changed 
dramatically in September 96 CE when Domi- 
tian was assassinated. Nerva signalled the 
change of regime by, among other things, abol- 
ishing all proscriptions on the charge of “impi- 
ety” or “Judean lifestyle” (Dio 68.1.2); and he 
advertised the end of the tax-trials, and their 
perversions of justice, by issuing coins with the 
legend FISCI IUDAICI CALUMNIA SUBLATA 
(“The cessation of malicious accusations con- 
cerning the Judean tax’’). 

Knowing these circumstances, we might scan 
the contents of Apion to find contemporary al- 
lusions, reflecting conditions either before or 
after the death of Domitian. Unfortunately, 
whatever inferences we might draw from the text 
are too weak to help us fix the date. One might 
conclude from Josephus’ decision to write this 
apologetic treatise, instead of his intended 
project, that he was influenced by the hostile 
conditions at the end of Domitian’s reign.*+ On 
the other hand, his relatively confident tone, not 
least in parading the adoption of Judean cus- 
toms by non-Judeans (2.282-86) might lead one 
to conclude that the treatise was written after the 
death of Domitian. Does his dismissal of slurs 
against Judeans, such as the charge of ‘“‘atheism” 
(2.148), indicate that these were a live (legal) 
issue, or that they had been in the recent past, 
or simply that they could be levelled against 


34 So Troiani 1977: 26-29. 


Judeans and had been by Apollonius? Does 
Josephus take care to tone down his use of 
philosophical language in relation to Judean 
culture in view of Domitian’s action against phi- 
losophers, or do his remarks about “tyrants” 
(2.158-59) reflect a safer period after Domitian’s 
death??> Do Josephus’ descriptions of the 
temple, in the present tense (e.g., 2.193-98), re- 
flect a rise in hopes for its reconstruction, with 
the new post-Flavian era inaugurated by Nerva? 
Or do they reflect a timeless conception of the 
temple as integral to the constitution?*® One has 
to conclude that all such chronological infer- 
ences are extremely precarious; none can be 
ruled out altogether, but they point in different 
directions and are weakened by the lack of ref- 
erence in Apion to present political circum- 
stances, whether oppressive or not. While a rea- 
sonable case could be made for reading the text 
as influenced by the difficulties of 95-96 CE, it 
is equally plausible to see it as responding to 
chronic issues concerning the reputation of 
Judeans in Rome, not a specific period of crisis. 

We are left with a simple, though disappoint- 
ing conclusion. Only one criterion is certain in 
dating Apion, and that is its backward reference 
to Antiquities. Apion was certainly written no 
earlier than 94 CE; how much later than that, we 
simply cannot tell. 


4. Title 


A literary work in antiquity acquired a “title” 
when given such by its author, by readers, by 
copyists, or by cataloguers; there was rarely an 
indication within the work itself as to what its 
“proper” or “authentic” title should be.*” Look- 


35 For the first option, see Haaland 2005; for discus- 
sion of the second, Goodman 1999: 50 and Mason 
2003b: 581-88. 

36 The Nerva option is canvassed by Goodman 
1999: 50, 57; on the use of tenses with regard to the 
temple, see note to “God” at 2.193. 

37 For cases where titles were lacking, see PWSup 
12.1108-9 (regarding Thucydides); on the addition of 
titles to the manuscript of a book, see Schreckenberg 
1996a: 75 (with reference to Schubart). Titles might be 
needed when two or more works were collected in a 
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ing back on his War and Antiquities, Josephus 
gives them names, though the fact that these la- 
bels vary slightly indicates that even he had not 
given them precise titles.>* In the case of Apion, 
Josephus never refers to the work by any label, 
and thus the work has no “original” title. In such 
cases, books were generally labelled by readers 
or others in accordance with their perceived 
genre and content, though attention might be 
paid to authorial statements about the work at its 
beginning or end, or at strategic places in be- 
tween (e.g., transitions between books). In the 
case of Apion, in the absence of Josephus’ own 
designation, readers could be drawn to the be- 
ginnings of book | (1.1-5) and book 2 (2.1-2), 
and the very end of the work (2.296). Unfortu- 
nately, these do not give unambiguous signals. 
1.1-5 begins by describing the contents not of 
the present treatise but of Antiquities, including 
the great age of the Judean people, its integrity, 
and its manner of acquisition of the land (1.1). 
Then, after outlining the doubts he faces, Jose- 
phus says he will write briefly “on all these mat- 
ters” (1.3). At the end of the statement of pur- 
pose (1.3) he specifically mentions “our 
antiquity” () NETépa apxaiotns), and that 
term will recur at transition points throughout 
the first Part of the treatise (1.59, 93, 160, 215, 
217). Book 2 begins by recapping the evidence 
produced for “our antiquity,’ but also signals the 
second main task of the treatise, Josephus’ 
“counter-statement” (avTIippnais) to Manetho, 
Chaeremon, and others (2.1), now to be supple- 
mented by a “counter-statement” to Apion (2.2). 
This indicates that the treatise has two main foci 
(see above, § 1), such that either label, “on an- 
tiquity” or “counter-statement,’ would be inad- 
equate on its own (and the latter would need 
clarification of its target[s]). In the conclusion 
(2.287-95) Josephus rehearses the various top- 


single codex, or when rolls or codices were placed on 
library shelves. 

38 For War, see Ant. 1.6, 203; 13.72, 173, 298; 
18.11, 259; Life 27, 412, 413; normally “War” or 
“Judean War.” For Antiquities, see Ant. 20. 259, 267; 
Life 430; Apion 1.1, 54, 127; 2.136, 287; normally, but 
not always, apxaloAoyia, better translated “Ancient 
History.” 


ics he has handled in response to critics, with- 
out any single overarching label. In his very last 
statement, he dedicates the work to Epaphroditus 
and to those who wish to know “about our 
people” (Trep! TOU yévous NUv, 2.296). 
Schreckenberg has recently suggested that 
this final statement indicates Josephus’ own title 
for his work, “On our People.”*? But as a title this 
would be somewhat misleading, suggesting a 
more comprehensive discussion of the Judean 
people than Apion actually provides; moreover, 
as it happens, none of the known early readers 
of this treatise used this phrase in entitling the 
work. The four (or five?) early readers who re- 
ferred to this work by some title did so as fol- 
lows: 
Tertullian? (died ca. 240 CE) alludes to our trea- 
tise in Apology 19 when giving the sources of 
evidence for the antiquity of the Judeans: after 
a list of authors closely matching those in Apion 
he refers to “the Judean Josephus, the native 
vindicator of the Judean antiquities” (antiqui- 
tatum Iudaicarum vernaculus vindex), who re- 
futed or authenticated the others. This must be 
an allusion to our Apion and this language might 
indicate that the work was known to him by a 
title such as “Judean antiquities.”*° 
Origen (died 253/4 CE) refers to our work 
on two occasions as TEP! THs Tov ‘lousatcov 
apxaiotntos (“On the Antiquity of the 
Judeans,” Cels. 1.16; 4.11). This clearly picks up 
the term Josephus uses for the subject matter of 
the first Part of his work, and it is natural for 
Origen to highlight this since his argument with 
Celsus is on this theme. 
Porphyry (233-305 CE) cites Josephus’ works 
(Abst. 4.11) as “Judean History” (louSatkn 
‘\otopia), “Ancient History” (apxaiodoyia), 
and “Against the Greeks” (tpdos tous’ EAAnvas, 
in two books). Although he cites from Apion 
2.213, this label may derive from the opening 
segment (1.6-56).4! That he used a title for War 


39 Schreckenberg 1996a: 75-77; cf. idem 1998: 778. 
He cites other uses of yévos in the treatise, though its 
first use (1.1) refers to the contents of Antiquities, not 
of Apion, and it is absent from the statement in 2.1-2. 

40 See S. Price 1999: 115. 

41 Niese (1889a: iii) suggests that Porphyry applies 
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different from Josephus’ own indicates the free- 
dom of readers to label literature according to 
their own interpretation of its contents. 
Eusebius (260-340 CE) twice in his Praeparatio 
evangelica quotes from Apion under the label 
TEP! THS [Tadv] loudSatcov apXaIoTHTos (“On 
the Antiquity of (the) Judeans,” 8.7.21; 10.6.15), 
the same as that used by Origen. Elsewhere he 
gives the same title, but supplements it by say- 
ing that in this work Josephus issued avtippr- 
o€1s against Apion the grammarian (Hist. eccl. 
3.9.4). This clearly echoes Apion 2.1-2, and re- 
flects Eusebius’ awareness that the single label 
“On the Antiquity of the Judeans” did not cover 
the full contents of the work. 

Jerome (died 420 CE) displays a similar ambi- 
guity (regularly missed in discussions of this 
topic). In Epist. 70.3 (CSEL 54, 704), Jerome 
writes: losephus antiquitatem adprobans ludaici 
populi duos libros scribit contra Apionem. This 
represents the same duality as found in Euse- 
bius, though it puts equal weight on both ele- 
ments (proof of antiquity and response to 
Apion). It is not clear that Jerome intends the 
phrase contra Apionem to be the “title” of the 
work, though he does take both books as di- 
rected against Apion. Elsewhere (Vir. ill. 13) he 
says that Josephus scripsit autem et ...duos 
[libros] «pXaiotHTOSs adversus Apionem gram- 
maticum Alexandrinum. Here the two themes are 
again juxtaposed, and the use of the Greek term 
might suggest that Jerome also knew this work 
primarily under that title.4? 

We may conclude that Apion was most com- 
monly known in Christian circles (even by 
Jerome) under the title “On the Antiquity of the 
Judeans,” but it was recognized that this re- 
flected only part of its content, and the opening 
statement of book 2 justified adding some ref- 
erence to its element of response (to Apion). 
Porphyry indicates that in non-Christian circles 


to Josephus’ treatise the title “against the Greeks” that 
he knows for works from the Christian tradition. 

#2 The use of adversus Apionem in this case, rather 
than contra Apionem, also suggests that contra 
Apionem was not Jerome’s standard label for the work, 
though it is used in his other reference to the treatise, at 
Jov. 2.14 (PL 23, 343, col. 317). 


there was no such convention in labelling the 
work or describing its contents. There was 
clearly a problem. The treatise has two distin- 
guishable Parts (see above, § 1), and any label 
which fits one does not obviously suit the 
whole. It is even unclear what one might label 
the second Part, since “counter-statement” 
(avtipprois) requires some description of tar- 
get, and although Apion is the largest target se- 
lected by Josephus (2.1-144) he is not the only 
one. Since Josephus himself gives no compre- 
hensive title for the work, we are left to select a 
partial title (“On the Antiquity of the Judeans”; 
or “Against Apion”), or combine the two (as in 
Jerome, or the Latin manuscript tradition, De 
Iudaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem), or 
invent one of our own. If we take the last option, 
we may follow Porphyry (“Against the Greeks’), 
or Schreckenberg (“On our People’), or Niese 
(“On behalf of Judeans,’ utep ’ loudatcy, 
1889a: iv). But all of these are interpreters’ con- 
structs and none is clearly signalled by Josephus 
himself; since the work has no “original” title, 
we may retain, for convenience, that which is 
now most commonly used (Against Apion), in- 
adequate as it is. 


5. Genre 


The discussion of the genre and rhetorical mode 
of Apion is entangled with disputes about the 
place of 2.145-286 within the treatise as a 
whole, and is beset by the vagueness of the la- 
bel “apologetic.”*? There is also often confusion 
between the rhetorical genre of the treatise (the 
way the argument is packaged and presented) 
and its pragmatic purpose (what Josephus in- 
tended to be its effect). The former (rhetorical 
genre) is a feature of the text itself, the latter (its 
purpose) concerns what lies behind the text, the 
intentions of the author in the context of its 
composition. In the ancient world, it was well 
recognized that a gap might exist between rheto- 
ric and reality, between what an author said he 
was doing (as a rhetorical performance) and 


43 For an important attempt to address this latter is- 
sue, see the (varied) essays in Edwards, Goodman, and 
Price 1999. See further below. 
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what he was really doing (in the production and 
circulation of the text). He might speak, for in- 
stance, in another’s voice, or to a fictive audi- 
ence, while intending this exercise to address a 
real audience different from that inscribed in the 
text. Our discussion here concerns the rhetorical 
(and literary) genre of the text; later we will 
assess Josephus’ audience and purpose (§ 7), af- 
ter we have established the historical and cul- 
tural context of the work (§ 6). 

Before deciding the appropriateness of the 
disputed label “‘apology,” we must first trace the 
signals of the text itself. When referring to the 
work as a whole, Josephus uses rather bland la- 
bels. As a written document it is simply a “text” 
(ypadn, 2.147, 288), in two “books” (BiBAta, 
1.320; 2.1, 296); as a rhetorical event, it is an 
“argument” (AOyos, 1.219; 2.144). As we shall 
see, he uses more precise language in two 
places, speaking of his provision of a “counter- 
statement” (avtippnois, 2.1, 2) and “defense” 
(atroAoyia, 2.147). But before fixing on these 
terms, it is best to trace his language in se- 
quence through the treatise, following the struc- 
ture outlined above. 

Introduction (1.1-5): one would expect au- 
thors to give the clearest signals of their genre, 
raising reader-expectations, at the very outset of 
the work (and again at its conclusion). Here 
Josephus indicates that the work is a response, 
in particular to doubts about the antiquity of the 
Judean people (1.2). These could have been in- 
troduced as merely intellectual doubts, requiring 
correction and instruction; indeed, of his three 
statements of purpose (1.3), the second and 
third concern the correction of ignorance and 
the instruction of those who desire to know the 
truth. But more importantly, and more promi- 
nently, the doubts are placed in the context of 
hostility: they arise because “a considerable 
number of people pay attention to the slanders 
(BAcopnutat) spread by some out of malice 
(Suoueveta)” (1.2). Thus, the first task is to 
“convict those who insult us (tcdv AolSopou- 
vtoov) of malice and deliberate falsehood” (1.3); 
and it is suggested that even the “ignorance” of 
some is feigned, a product of prejudice (1.5). 
This sets the tone for the work as a whole: it is 
not simply an intellectual exercise in establish- 
ing the truth (though it is that, cf. 2.296), but is 
set within a conflict, a response to antagonism. 


Although, as we shall see, the first Part (1.6- 
218) is only lightly colored in such terms, this 
introduction will be matched by a conclusion 
(2.287-95) that describes each part of the trea- 
tise as a reply to critics. 

Part One (1.6-218): Josephus’ tone in the 
prolegomenon (1.6-56) is aggressive, challeng- 
ing what he portrays as the self-importance 
of Greeks and their empty claims to historical 
knowledge (e.g., 1.6, 15, 44-45). Although he 
does not portray the doubts on Judean antiquity 
as “charges” (see the neutral terms of 1.58), he 
does include within this segment a strong ele- 
ment of self-defense against accusations and 
slanders directed against his own historiography 
(1.47-56), using the classic language of 
“charge” (kaTNyopta, 1.53) and “insult” (S10- 
BoAn, 1.53). This gives to the whole discussion 
of historiography an air of legal conflict (note 
the “witnesses” on Josephus’ side, 1.50, 52), 
matching the language of “accusation” and 
“proof” used of disputes among Greek histori- 
ans themselves (1.18, 25). Thus when he comes 
to cite the evidence from “barbarian” and Greek 
literature (1.69-218), Josephus uses a legal 
metaphor, repeatedly referring to such material 
as “witness” or “testimony” (UapTupia and cog- 
nate terms). After opening remarks that use this 
language (1.59, 69, 70), Josephus introduces 
Manetho very explicitly as if he were “bringing 
him into court as a witness” (ka8attep auUTOV 
EKEIVOV Trapayaycav Haptupa, 1.74). Thereaf- 
ter the “witness” language recurs in every seg- 
ment of this Part (Egyptian: 1.93, 104; cf. 1.227; 
Phoenician: 1.106, 112, 115, 127; Chaldean: 
1.129, 160; Greek: 1.200, 205; cf. 2.1; in sum- 
mary: 1.217, 219; 2.288).44 Thus even though 
this Part is only lightly touched by references to 
hostility (e.g., 1.70, 72, 214), the witness lan- 
guage keeps alive the sense that this treatise 
concerns a matter of quasi-legal dispute. And the 
whole parade of witnesses is prefaced by the 
claim that this takes the ground from under the 


“4 Cf. the use of Texunpiov (“proof”) in 1.2, 26, 69, 
213 (later, 2.183, 261). The “witness” language recurs 
in the second Part, but much less frequently (witness for 
the Judeans: 2.53, 61, 62, 84, 107; witness to Moses’ 
doctrine or virtue, 2.168, 279, 290). 
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feet of the Judeans’ “detractors” (ot Baokat- 
vovtes) and “the case they have against us” (q 
Tpos NUasS avTiAoyia, 1.72). 

Part Two (1.219-2.286): here the polemical 
tone is notably heightened, and the language of 
“slander” and “insult,” prominent in the intro- 
duction, is again at the forefront (1.219-22; cf. 
1.59). In the introduction, Josephus places the 
slanders against Judeans in the context of an- 
cient polemics between city-states: Theopompos’ 
assault on Athens, Polycrates’ attack on Sparta, 
etc. (1.221-22). He locates these within the 
genre of historiography (1.220), though he does 
not cite any examples of response to such slan- 
ders comparable to his own on behalf of Ju- 
deans. In responding to the stories of Manetho, 
Chaeremon, and Lysimachus (1.227-320), Jose- 
phus uses the general language of “slander” and 
“insult” rather than specifically legal terms 
(1.223, 279, 319); in truth, the stories at issue 
hardly concern legal matters, but the honor of 
Judeans and their supposedly ignominious ori- 
gin. With Apion, however (2.1-144), the lan- 
guage becomes notably more legal. While Jose- 
phus gives a “counter-statement” (avTippnats) 
to Apion, as he had to the others (2.1-2), he 
explicitly presents Apion’s comments as legal 
accusations: “he has composed a charge against 
us as if in a lawsuit” (kaTnNyoplav nNUOv 
AVTIKpUS ws EV SIky yeypadhorta, 2.4). In this 
context the language of “accusation” is ex- 
tremely prominent (katnyopia and cognates: 
2A, 7, 33, 117, 132, 137, 142; eyKadees, 2.137, 
138; accuso and cognates: 2.56, 63, 68, 79), 
alongside that of “slander” (BAaodnuta and 
cognates: 2.5, 32, 143; blasphemia, 2.79, 88) 
and “insult” (Aoidopta and cognates: 2.4, 30, 
32, 34, 49, 142, 144; cf. impropero: 2.56, 71; 
calumniator: 2.56; derogo and cognates: 2.73, 
89; detraho: 2.90, 111). Some of this may derive 
from the fact that elements of Apion’s remarks 
about the Judeans (their citizenship and their 
relationship to Rome) originated in real legal 
proceedings before the emperor (cf. Ant. 
18.257-60). But Josephus lets the legal language 
spread across the whole of Apion’s material, as 


45 There is a remote legal echo in 1.275 with the use 
of eyKkaAéco (parallel to ovetSiCoo). 


if he were defending a multifaceted legal case; 
within this context he also uses the language of 
“defense” in insisting that some of Apion’s 
charge might be best left “undefended” (ava- 
ToAOynta, 2.137; cf. defensio, 2.73). While the 
defense sometimes takes the shape of a counter- 
narrative, extolling the merits of the Judean 
people (e.g., 2.42-64), Josephus’ focus is on a 
set of “accusations,” refuted one by one, with 
frequent personal invective against the “Egyp- 
tian” Apion. 

The final segment of Part Two (2.145-86; see 
above, § 1) is introduced as a further stage in 
Josephus’ response to “accusation” and “insult,” 
this time from “Apollonius Molon, Lysimachus, 
and others” (2.145, 147, 148). Most of the con- 
tent of this segment concerns the merits of 
Moses, his constitution, and his laws; as Jose- 
phus himself signals (2.148), he does not deal 
with accusations here in the same way as before, 
and only rarely does he engage in direct polem- 
ics against his opponent (e.g., 2.270). In extol- 
ling the Judean constitution, Josephus gives a 
summary of the laws (2.190-218) without expli- 
cit reference to “accusations” and often engages 
in comparisons with other constitutions or city- 
states, to show the superiority of Judeans (e.g., 
2.171-78, 219-35, 255-75). As Josephus himself 
half-acknowledges, this gives to this segment of 
the treatise the flavor of an “encomium” (2.147, 
287), but he insists that his real purpose is to 
defend his people against scurrilous attacks, and 
describes his strategy as “the most just form of 
defense” (Sikaiotatn atoAoyia, 2.147). It ac- 
cords with this that he intersperses his portrayal 
of the virtues of Judeans with frequent reference 
to Apollonius Molon or other “accusers” (2.156, 
161, 182, 236-38, 255, 258, 262, 270, 278, 
285) so that the apologetic character of this seg- 
ment is never lost from view. This strategy may 
owe much to rhetorical convenience: it was well 
recognized in antiquity that self-praise, particu- 
larly if it involved comparison with others, was 
an obnoxious procedure, liable to evoke envy 
and hatred rather than admiration.4° A standard 
way to avoid this problem was to wrap self- 


46 See Plutarch’s tractate De Laude Ipsius (espe- 
cially, Mor. 540c-f); cf. Demosthenes, Cor. 3-4. 
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praise within rhetorical defense, to portray one- 
self as having to trumpet one’s merits as the only 
means of self-defense.47 Josephus more than 
once signals this tactic, blaming Apollonius 
Molon for instigating the strategy of (invidious) 
comparison, which requires him to reply in 
equal terms (2.150, 236-38). But the fact re- 
mains that Josephus packages his laudatory ac- 
count of Judean culture within the wrapping of 
apologetics: however much the encomiastic fea- 
tures might appear to strain the apologetic struc- 
ture, Josephus’ self-description signals clearly 
enough his chosen rhetorical genre.*® 

Conclusion (2.287-96): in summarizing his 
achievements, Josephus presents all he has done 
as response to “accusations” (kaTnyoptat, 
2.285-88) and “insults” (Ao1Soptat, 2.290, 295). 
Now even the first Part, on antiquity, is de- 
scribed as response to “accusers” (kaTryOpOl) 
who charged that the Judean people were very 
recent (2.288). The second Part has replied to 
claims that the Judeans were Egyptians, lies re- 
garding their departure from Egypt, and insults 
regarding Moses and his laws (2.289-90). Thus 
the whole work has “refuted” (eEeAéyxoo) the 
Apions and Molons who delight in lies and in- 
sults (2.295).*? The conclusion thus makes clear 
what was suggested in the introduction and be- 
came increasingly clear as the work progressed, 
that it is to be understood primarily as a re- 
sponse to a varied set of criticisms and accusa- 
tions. 

We may draw two conclusions from this sur- 
vey of the rhetorical signals in the treatise: 
1. Although the material in Apion is varied in 


47 Plutarch recommends this as one way of making 
self-praise bearable (see previous note). Isocrates’ 
speech Antidosis is an extended narrative of self-praise 
wrapped up in the (explicitly fictional) genre of self- 
defense (see Antid. 8-13). On the symbiosis of apolo- 
getic and encomium, see further below. 

48 This case for the apologetic character of the 
whole treatise has been made extensively and well by 
Gerber 1997: 78-88, 250-52; cf. eadem 1999: 259-64. 

49 For the use of eA¢yxoo and compound verbs ear- 
lier in the treatise, see 1.3, 4, 15, 23, 73, 105, 253, 303; 
2.2, 5, 30, 138, 149, 183, 194 [in a legal context], 238, 
280, 287. 


content (and perhaps in origin), it is presented 
within a unifying structure as a response to slan- 
ders against the Judean people. Taken out of that 
framework, the citation of evidence for Judean 
antiquity (1.6-218) could have been read simply 
as proof of a historical fact, and the description 
of the law (2.190-218) could have been under- 
stood merely as a summary of the Judean con- 
stitution. In isolation, such material would de- 
mand a rhetorical classification germane to its 
own character (historical proof, or encomium), 
but within this treatise all the material is pre- 
sented, more or less successfully, as response to 
critics or slanderers. 

2. The criticisms addressed are sometimes de- 
scribed in legal terms as “accusations,” and the 
work is sometimes enlivened by a legal meta- 
phor, in relation to “witnesses” (Part One), 
or, most forcefully, in response to Apion’s 
“charges” (2.1-144). Often the legal vocabulary 
of “accusations” (kaTNyoptal, etc.) is juxta- 
posed with non-legal language of “slanders” 
and “insults,” so that the specifically forensic 
character of the work is of variable prominence. 
Similarly, although the work is clearly addressed 
to people outside the debate between Josephus 
and the critics named (2.296), they are not ex- 
plicitly allocated the role of judge. These facts 
do not undermine the fact that the whole work is 
in some sense a “defense” (a{ToAoyia), but they 
mean that the legal connotations of this term are 
sometimes strong, sometimes comparatively 
weak. But, as we shall see, even a fairly tight 
definition of “apologetic” can encompass this 
extension of the original legal context of the 
genre. 

In terms of rhetorical genre, this survey thus 
supports the conclusions of those scholars who 
characterize our treatise as primarily a work of 
defense.° The inclusion of other (e.g., enco- 


50 See especially van Henten & Abusch 1996: 295- 
308; Gerber 1997: 78-88, in disagreement with Mason 
1996, who considers the work “protreptic.” I would here 
revise my earlier analysis in Barclay 1998a: 196-200. 
Mason and I reached different conclusions as to 
whether the work is primarily deliberative or epideictic, 
but both of us perhaps gave too much weight to the 
content of 2.145-286 (as against its rhetorical context), 
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miastic) material within this structure does not 
alter this judgment, and a decision about Jose- 
phus’ real intentions (to encourage Judean read- 
ers, to win converts, or whatever, see below, § 
7) is not determined by, and cannot itself deter- 
mine, this decision about the rhetorical genre of 
the work. To what extent this places the work 
within a genre (rhetorical or literary) that could 
be called “apologetic” is a matter to which we 
now turn. 

The rhetorical genre of “apology” (a&toAo- 
ya) has its origins in the legal defense speech, 
the response of the accused to the charges or 
suspicions raised by the prosecution.°! From 
here it became a /iterary form both by straight 
transference (defense speeches written up as lit- 
erary works, such as those of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Apuleius) and by imitation (e.g., 
Lysias’ artificial defense speeches; Isocrates, 
Antidosis). Plato’s hugely influential Apology 
also demonstrated how a legal defense speech 
could be expanded and manipulated into a 
wider defense of a (philosophical) way of life, 
as much positive promotion of a cause as nega- 
tive refutation of its detractors. Given the popu- 
larity of forensic rhetoric as a form of entertain- 
ment, and as a training exercise for budding 
orators, it is not surprising that set-piece defense 
speeches found their way into numerous literary 
genres, including historical narratives and nov- 
els.>? 


and both could have distinguished more clearly be- 
tween the question of the author’s intentions (whether 
to gain converts or to win sympathy/support) and that 
of the rhetorical genre. For a clear analysis of the dis- 
tinction between authorial intention and rhetorical/lit- 
erary genre, see Alexander 1999 (in relation to Acts). 

5! See the definition and discussion in Ps.-Aristotle 
[Anaximenes], Rhet. Alex. 1426b 22—1427b 11. The 
question here is not whether Apion precisely fits a 
standard category, but the extent to which it partici- 
pates in, and expands, the tradition of “apologetics” 
established in rhetorical and literary practice. 

52 For a survey, see Veltman 1978; there are exam- 
ples in Acts, in Chariton, Chaereas, and in Josephus, 
Antiquities (e.g., Ant. 16.100-26). See further Berger 
1984: 1287-91, with discussion of apologetic letters, 
defined by Demetrius as “that which adduces, with 
proof, arguments that contradict charges that are being 
made” (cited in Stowers 1986: 167). 


From its origin in this legal setting, the apolo- 
getic genre (direct response to accusations) 
could encompass not just legal charges, but also 
slurs, insults, and slanders, and it could be ap- 
plied to contexts where what was at stake was 
not the legal standing of the debaters but, more 
broadly, their honor. Even in legal contexts, ref- 
erence to “charges” (KaTHYOpIOl or AITIAl) was 
often juxtaposed with mention of “slanders” 
(BAaopnutat), “insults” (Ao1Sopiat), and “li- 
bels” (S1aBoAat),° and in non-legal contexts all 
such terms could be mixed. While individuals 
might defend their reputation in apologetic 
mode (e.g., Isocrates, Antidosis), the genre was 
also influential on the way that city-states com- 
peted for honor. As we have seen, Josephus 
places his work in the context of the polemics 
of the ancient world, particularly those between 
Greek city-states (Apion 1.220-22), and in that 
context we find numerous cases of self-promo- 
tion that also defend the relevant city against 
slurs and accusations. Thus Isocrates’ panegyric 
on Athens rebuts Spartan accusations against the 
Athenian empire, and in an extended compari- 
son with Sparta levels charges against Sparta in 
return (Panath. 37, 61-73, 88-111). Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus opens his eulogy of the city of 
Rome with reference to hostile claims that it was 
founded by barbarians and vagabonds (Ant. 
rom. 1.4.2; 1.5.2-3; cf. 1.89.1), claims that he 
rebuts with a long alternative narrative.*4 Simi- 
lar apologetic elements appear in Aristides’ de- 
fense of Athens (Or. 1.282, 302-12). In this ex- 
tended, non-legal, sense, “apologetic” seems a 
suitable label for such explicit and direct re- 
sponse to rhetorical assault, although in all these 
works it is only one element within a larger (en- 
comiastic) whole, not the defining characteristic 
of the text as a whole. 


33 E.g., Demosthenes, Cor. 3-8; Ps.-Aristotle 
[Anamimenes], Rhet. Alex. 1436b—1438a. Within a 
Josephan passage, note the juxtaposition of aitia (Ant. 
16.100, 104, 117, 119) and StaBoAn (Ant. 16.101, 108, 
112, 113, 121, 134); cf. Apion 1.53 (katHyopla Kal 
d10BoAn). 

4 See Balch 1982, though he exaggerates the ex- 
tent to which this account of Rome’s origins is apolo- 
getic. Apart from this opening comment, references to 
critics of Rome are extremely rare (cf. 2.8.3-4). 
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Although it is common for scholars to use the 
term “apologetic” in looser and more nebulous 
ways, it seems sensible to operate with a tighter 
definition along the lines discussed thus far. 
When the term becomes used for any form of 
self-justification or explanation, whether ad- 
dressed to outsiders or to one’s own group, it has 
become too vague to be useful.°> It seems best 
to define “apologetic” as defense that is a) di- 
rectly formulated against explicit accusations 
(legal charges or non-legal slurs), and b) di- 
rected towards observers (rather than “insid- 
ers”), at least at the level of the rhetoric (the 
actual or intended audience is another matter).°° 
We should note that, in these terms, “apolo- 
getic” motifs/passages may be present within a 
text that is not itself defined by this genre; only 
where a text 1s dominated by this strategy of 
defense is it suitable to describe it as an “apol- 
ogy” in the proper sense.*’ 


5° Mader 2000: 147-57 speaks of War as “two-way 
apologetic” (to both Romans and Judeans), but only in 
the broad sense that it addresses their various miscon- 
ceptions. F. Young 1999 operates with an extremely 
broad definition in order to include all the products of 
the Christian Greek “apologists” of the second century; 
but it would be better to clarify that many of them did 
not write “apologies” in anything like the technical 
sense. Sterling’s definition of “apologetic historio- 
graphy” (in which he includes Josephus’ Antiquities) is 
similarly broad: “the story of a subgroup of people in 
an extended prose narrative written by a member of the 
group who follows the group’s own traditions but 
Hellenizes them in an effort to establish the identity of 
the group within the setting of the larger world” (1992: 
17). This has lost touch with the core notion of response 
to criticisms or charges. Cf. the discussion in Schréder 
1996: 138-41. 

56 S. Price 1999 insists on this “exoteric” criterion 
as essential for a work to be classed as “apologetic.” 
This makes good sense, as it stays close to the context 
of the defense speech before a judge or jury, though we 
should note that such address to outsiders may be a fic- 
tion constructed by the text. But it is possible to argue 
that this second criterion is not essential to the notion 
of “apologetic.” 

57 Of course, the passion for classification can itself 
become a straightjacket. As Newsom comments: “Texts 
do not ‘belong’ to genres so much as participate in 
them, invoke them, gesture to them, play in and out of 


By the nature of the case, works that are pri- 
marily apologetic (as defined above) are likely 
to contain elements of polemics and encomium 
(“propaganda”). As rhetoricians recognized, an 
effective method of self-defense is to go on the 
offensive against one’s accusers, such that 
apologetic will often include invective (though 
not all invective is “apologetic”). It was also rec- 
ognized that to stand always on the back foot, 
defending oneself against criticism, could be 
seen as a sign of weakness; sometimes it was 
appropriate to take a more positive stand and to 
promote or eulogize what the opposition had 
attempted to denigrate.** Thus, although “apol- 
ogy” and “encomium” were distinct rhetorical 
genres, as part of a total apologetic strategy it 
was not surprising to find defenders of a cause 
waxing lyrical on whatever was under attack.°? 

With these observations, and on the basis of 
this definition, we may conclude that Apion, as 
analysed above, may be classified as an example 
of “apology.” That it contains polemics and an 
extended passage whose content is most like an 
encomium (2.145-286) is no obstacle to this 
classification; the work as a whole is placed 
within the framework of, and dominated by, de- 
fense against explicit accusations (some legal, 
some not), and is directed, at the rhetorical level, 
at “outsiders” (1.3; 2.296). It stands in the tradi- 
tion of the defense speech (real or fictional), as 
adapted for use in the rivalries between city- 
states of the Mediterranean world, though it is 


them, and in so doing continually change them. Texts 
may participate in more than one genre, just as they 
may be marked in an exaggerated or in a deliberately 
subtle fashion” (2003: 12). Nonetheless, in order to 
appreciate this flexibility and creativity, one has to 
identify first the genre(s) in which the relevant text 
participates. 

58 See again, Demosthenes, Cor. 3-4; cf. Quintilian, 
Inst. 5.13.53 (first refute the opposition, then present 
one’s own case). Plato’s Apology spends as much time 
advocating Socrates’ philosophy as defending him 
against charges. Josephus reports the combination of 
“apology” and “encomium” in Nicolas’ account of the 
life of Herod (Ant. 16.86). 

5° Conversely, an encomium could contain many 
elements of apologetic; Isocrates complained that 
Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen would be better termed an 
“apology” (Hel. Enc. 10.14). 
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the only known example of such inter-state ri- 
valry that is dominated by this defensive stance 
and classifiable, as a text, as an “apology.”®? We 
know of no Judean precursor: none of the frag- 
ments of Philo (?) sometimes mentioned in this 
connection would fit our definition of “apol- 
ogy.’°! Of later Christian works, the closest par- 
allel is Origen’s Contra Celsum, in its direct re- 
buttal of specific accusations, though some 
other works bear more or less “apologetic” fea- 
tures. 

To class Josephus’ Apion as an “apology” is 
not yet to say anything about the reality of the 
charges here addressed, or of the audience here 
implied. In principle it is quite possible for an 
author to invent accusations in order to rebut 
them, or to rake up old issues that have no cur- 
rent impact, for the sake of a rhetorical treatise; 
such was the staple of rhetorical exercises 
(controversiae) in the schools. It is also possible 


6° One could speculate why: would it have appeared 
a sign of weakness to spend so much of one’s time re- 
futing accusations against one’s city or nation? The 
appearance of whole texts dominated by this strategy, 
such as Apion and some later Christian examples, may 
be a reflection of the vulnerability of the causes they 
represent. 

61 We know nothing about the work Eusebius enti- 
tles “On Behalf of Judeans” (Hist. eccl. 2.18.6). Euse- 
bius introduces a passage from Philo on the Essenes 
(Praep. ev. 8.11.1) as derived from his “apology on 
behalf of the Judeans” (8.10.19), but nothing in the text 
cited even remotely fits the genre (there is no mention 
of criticisms at all). Fragments from the Hypothetica (on 
their authorship, see Appendix 5) are introduced by the 
claim that Philo makes this argument “on behalf of 
Judeans as if towards their accusers” (UTép louSaicov 
ws IPOS KATHYOPOUS AUTEV, Praep. ev. 8.5.11), but 
this may be Eusebius’ own loose categorization of the 
work. The fragments themselves display a diatribe style 
(raising possible objections in the form of “you may 
say” or “you may ask,” e.g., 6.2; 7.11). There is one 
report of insults against Moses (6.2), but the author does 
not speak as an advocate of the Judeans (they are spo- 
ken of in the third person, not the first), and the work 
does not seem to be structured or dominated by re- 
sponse to criticism. The genre is that of a philosophical 
dialogue, not an apology. See Keeble 1991: 44-52; 
Goodman 1999: 48-49. 

62 See the essays by Rajak, Young, Price, Frede, and 
Edwards in Edwards, Goodman, and Price 1999. 


that the implied audience, constructed in the 
text, is different from the intended audience (the 
people whom Josephus really hoped to hear or 
read this work). Such matters cannot be judged 
adequately from within the text itself, whose 
constructed world might or might not corre- 
spond to social reality. To approach such ques- 
tions, we need to know about the historical con- 
text in which Apion was written, and the likely 
intentions of its author within that context. 


6. Political and Social Context in Rome 


Given the uncertainty concerning the date of 
Apion (see above, § 3), its political context cer- 
tainly includes, but cannot be limited to the last 
years of Domitian (94-96 CE). Attention must 
also be paid to the reign of Nerva (96-98 CE) 
and the early years of Trajan (98-117 CE) since 
the treatise could have been written at any time 
between 94 and ca. 105 CE. In the absence of 
precise chronological markers, the work must be 
placed in a general context regarding the per- 
ception of Judeans in Rome since the Judean 
Revolt. Thus our discussion will include the spe- 
cial place of Judeans within Flavian ideology, 
the particular circumstances of Domitian’s rule, 
the changes after his assassination, and the repu- 
tation of Judeans in Rome throughout this pe- 
riod. 

The Flavian dynasty, founded by Vespasian 
(69-79 CE) after the chaos of the Civil War, 
drew considerable political capital, even a de- 
gree of its legitimacy, from the military success 
of Vespasian and Titus in the Judean War. Al- 
though the War had not expanded the empire’s 
boundaries but merely suppressed a provincial 
revolt, the lavish celebration of a triumph in 
Rome in June 71 CE (fully described by Jose- 
phus in War 7.123-62) indicates the importance 
of this War in establishing the new imperial era. 
The Flavians exploited to the full the propa- 
ganda benefits of the victory in Judea. The is- 
sue of Judea Capta coins, the celebration of the 
War in prose and poetry, the construction of the 
Temple of Peace (75 CE), in which were dis- 
played the objects from the Jerusalem Temple, 
the construction of a triumphal arch in the Cir- 
cus Maximus, whose inscription lauded Titus’ 
subjugation of the Judean people, and of a sec- 
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ond triumphal arch to Titus on the Velia (very 
near to the Forum), with its panel depicting the 
triumph and the apotheosis of Titus, even the 
construction of the Colosseum “from the spoils 
of war’—all these signal how Flavian honor was 
built on the foundation of Judean defeat.°? This 
is not to say that every Judean shared equally in 
the disgrace. Agrippa II continued to be honored 
in the imperial court, the Herodian princess 
Berenice was favored by Titus (until he became 
emperor, 79 CE), and Josephus himself was 
given minor favors by Vespasian, continued by 
his successors, no doubt for predicting Vespa- 
sian’s rise to power and assisting the Romans at 
the difficult siege of Jerusalem.“ But Josephus’ 
effort to write a more “balanced” account of the 
Judean War was occasioned, at least in part, by 
the strong current of vilification that Judeans 
endured in the aftermath of the Revolt (War 
1.2). Although Domitian was not personally in- 
volved in the War, his accession to power (81 
CE) did not lessen the Flavian bias in this re- 
spect: he had written poetry on the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Valerius Flaccus, Arg. 1.12-13), 
was responsible for completing and dedicating 
the arch to Titus on the Velia, and energetically 
propagated the mythologies of the Flavian 
gens.®° The political atmosphere did not favor 
respect for the Judean people and their culture. 

The particular conditions of Domitian’s rule 
(81-96 CE) are not easy to evaluate: our sources 


63 See now Millar 2005 for a full discussion. Barnes 
describes the Judean victory as providing “the equiva- 
lent of a foundation myth for the Flavian dynasty” 
(2005: 129). 

64 On the Herodians in Flavian Rome, see D. 
Schwartz 2005; on Agrippa II and Berenice, Dio Cassius 
66.15.3-4; 18.1 (Barclay 1996a: 308-9). Josephus’ own 
privileges are listed in Life 422-29 and discussed by 
Mason 2001 ad loc. Apart from political protection 
against a number of opponents, they amount to rela- 
tively little in terms of imperial favor (citizenship, land, 
house, and pension; see Mason 1998: 74-78; Cotton 
and Eck 2005: 38-40). Josephus was known to Roman 
authors as the Judean who predicted Vespasian’s rise to 
imperial power (Suetonius, Vesp. 5.9; Dio 66.1.4). On 
his relationship to Titus, see Yavetz 1975. 

6 On his temples to the Flavian gens, the Templum 
Vespasiani et Titi, and the Templum Divorum see Grif- 
fin 2000a: 57. 


are highly problematic, being written mostly in 
hindsight, out of grievance, in the aftermath 
of a damnatio memoriae, and in justification 
of a new regime interested in exaggerating the 
crimes of a discredited “tyrant.” It is even hard 
to establish a sense of chronology: for some 
sources there are turning points, after which the 
regime descended into a reign of terror, for oth- 
ers Domitian’s rule constituted one long 15-year 
era of “slavery.”°° It is likely that Domitian’s 
meticulous and sometimes oppressive attention 
to detail was a constant feature of his reign, but 
his sense of insecurity and his autocratic reac- 
tion to hints of criticism probably increased in 
the last years of his rule.°’ For our purposes, two 
phenomena are of particular importance, the 
exaction of the fiscus Iudaicus and the high- 
profile trials and executions of the last years of 
the regime. 

In humiliating the Judean people after the 
Revolt, Vespasian had diverted the annual Ju- 
dean temple tax to the coffers of the fiscus lu- 
daicus, and made it now payable by all Judeans, 
male and female, throughout the empire.°* Ac- 
cording to Suetonius, Domitian took care to ap- 
ply this mode of taxation with great severity 
(acerbissime, Dom. 12.2) and used informers to 
root out those who had hitherto evaded it. 
Suetonius mentions two categories of supposed 
tax-dodgers: i) those considered to live the 
“Judean life” without admitting themselves to be 
Judeans (qui inprofessi Iudaicam viverent vitam); 
and ii) those who hid their origins to avoid the 


66 Tacitus, Agr. 2-3. Suetonius, Domitian, divides 
the reign into two parts, with the revolt of Saturninus 
(89 CE) as the turning point. The notorious senatorial 
executions, which Suetonius groups into a single list 
(Dom. 10), may have been spread more evenly across 
the period than he suggests. 

67 For recent discussion see Jones 1992; Southern 
1997; Griffin 2000a. Jones 1996 provides an historical 
commentary on Suetonius, Domitian. 

68 Josephus, War 7.218; Dio Cassius 66.7.2; see 
Barclay 1996a: 76-78. 

69 He relates the trial and stripping of a 90-year old 
man (to see if he was circumcised) when he himself was 
adulescentulus; since he was an adulescens in 88 CE, 
this probably suggests that the tax regime was tightened 
from the mid 80s (Jones 1992: 76; Williams 1990: 204). 
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tax levied on their people (dissimulata origine 
imposita genti tributa non pependissent). A\- 
though these two categories have been variously 
interpreted, it is most likely that the first includes 
people who adopted Judean customs, with how- 
ever great or little interest in Judean culture, or 
could be conveniently charged with doing so; 
the second seems to embrace Judeans by birth 
who had become apostates.”” The rigorous ex- 
action of this tax may have something to do 
with Domitian’s passion for administrative effi- 
ciency and the financial needs of a regime that 
had greatly increased military pay and was com- 
mitted to massively expensive building works.”! 
But that this tax was so enthusiastically pursued, 
and applied to those suspected of being closet 
Judaizers, indicates an atmosphere in which 
Judean culture was the target of particular and 
hostile attention, and where it was no longer a 
joke to be thought of as “Judean” by abstaining 
from pork or not working on the sabbath/day of 
Saturn.’* When we find Nerva issuing coins im- 
mediately after his accession (96 CE) celebrat- 
ing the end of malicious accusations relating to 
this tax (FISCI IUDAICI CALUMNIA SUBLATA), 
it becomes clear that informers’ enthusiasm for 
“unmasking” non-payers had affected a suffi- 


7 For further discussion, see Barclay 1996a: 311; 
Smallwood 1956; 1981: 371-75; Williams 1990. An 
alternative reading of Suetonius, which has both cat- 
egories refer to circumcised peregrini and apostate 
Judeans (who hid either their Judean practices or their 
Judean origins) has been advanced (Thompson 1982, 
followed by Goodman 1989), but makes less sense. 

7! Suetonius places the Judean tax issue in the con- 
text of Domitian’s economic policies (Dom. 12.1). On 
Domitian’s finances, see Jones 1992: 72-79; Griffin 
2000a: 69-76. 

”? The point is rightly emphasized by Williams 
1990. In an earlier age Augustus could quip that he 
fasted on the sabbath as rigorously as a Judean 
(Suetonius, Avg. 76.2). In a more hostile atmosphere, 
Seneca’s father was worried lest his son’s vegetarianism 
be interpreted as sympathy with a foreign cult (Ep. 
108.22). On the persistent possibilities for confusion 
between the Judean sabbath and “Saturn’s day” (in- 
creasingly regarded as an unlucky day for work), see 
Barclay 1996a: 296-97. 


cient number of the Roman population to be 
widely known and considered (retrospectively) 
a public scandal.’? During Domitian’s principate 
it appears that the adoption by Romans of 
Judean customs (in appearance or reality) could 
be costly, both financially and socially. 

This impression is strengthened by some as- 
pects of the trials and executions that took place 
at the end of Domitian’s reign. There can be no 
doubt that the motivations for these trials was 
primarily political: Domitian was particularly 
ruthless in snuffing out threats to his rule or criti- 
cisms of his person. At possibly quite an early 
point in his principate he had T. Flavius Sabinus 
executed; as a cousin and the husband of Titus’ 
daughter, he was a potential rival for power.” 
After the revolt of Saturninus (January 89 CE), 
Domitian had good reason to fear a challenge to 
his power, and his position as the childless repre- 
sentative of a dynasty now losing popularity 
began to look dangerously similar to that 
of Nero. The trials in 92/93 CE of Arulenus 
Rusticus and Herennius Senecio, both senior 
senators, concerned their publication of eulogis- 
tic biographies of Thrasea Paetus (condemned to 
death by Nero) and Helvidius Priscus (executed 
by Vespasian); any advocacy of opposition to 
the principate could be heard as opposition to its 
present occupant.’> By the same token, philoso- 
phers who took their Stoicism to license “free- 
dom of speech” or withdrawal from the political 
domain came under suspicion, and a number 
were expelled from Rome in the early 90s.7° A 
farce taken to be a criticism of the emperor’s 


3 For the coins, see Mattingly 1936 (nos. 15, 17, 
19); for recent discussion, Goodman 2005. 

™ Suetonius, Dom. 10.4; see Jones 1992: 44-47, 
187; 1996: 94-95; Southern 1997: 42-44; on the date, 
Syme 1983: 131. 

7 Suetonius, Dom. 10.3; Tacitus, Agr. 2.1; 45.1-2; 
Dio 67.13.2. Cf. the banishment and execution of 
Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero who had helped 
him commit suicide (Suetonius, Dom. 14.4; Dio 
67.14.4-5; see note to “Epaphroditus” at 1.1). 

7 Suetonius, Dom 10.3; Tacitus, Agr. 2.2; Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. att. 15.11.4 (Epictetus); Pliny, Ep. 3.11.3 
(Artemidorus). For the date (perhaps 93 CE), see Jones 
1992: 119-20, 189; 1996: 93. As Jones points out, 
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matriage, criticism of his gladiators, even jokes 
about his baldness, could be punished severely 
by an increasingly sensitive and capricious em- 
peror.’’ 

In this context we should understand the tri- 
als of T. Flavius Clemens and his wife Flavia 
Domitilla (95 CE), and the exile then execution 
(95 CE) of M. Acilius Glabrio, as a reflex of 
the emperor’s political vulnerability. Flavius Cle- 
mens was another cousin of Domitian’s, and 
married to Flavia Domitilla, Domitian’s niece; 
more importantly, two of their sons had been 
adopted by Domitian as his heirs, placing their 
parents in a precariously prominent position. 
Clemens was made consul at the start of 95 CE 
(for the second time), but later that year was 
executed, according to Suetonius “on the slight- 
est of suspicions” (ex tenuissima suspicione, 
Dom. 15.1). We owe to Dio the notice that the 
charge against them was of “atheism” (c@e0- 
Ts), a charge on which many others were con- 
demned who drifted into Judean customs (es To 
tov louSaicv On eEoKéAAovtes, 67.14.1-2). 
In the same connection, Dio adds reference to 
the execution of Glabrio, who was accused of 
“the same crimes as most of the others” and of 
fighting with wild beasts as a gladiator.’® It is 
hard to make much of such disparate remarks, 
though it seems that if “Judean customs” were 


Domitian was opposed not to philosophy as such, but 
to the use of Stoicism as a vehicle for insolence or a 
rationale for defiance (1992: 121-22; cf. Griffin 2000a: 
67). For this reason, the argument of Haaland (2005) 
that Josephus toned down use of “philosophical” lan- 
guage in describing Judean culture in Apion, in reac- 
tion to the Roman atmosphere in the last years of 
Domitian’s reign, is not wholly convincing. 

7 The farce was composed by Helvidius Priscus 
(younger), of notorious senatorial pedigree (Suetonius, 
Dom. 10.4; Jones 1996: 93-94). For criticism of 
Domitian’s gladiators, see Pliny, Pan. 33.3-4; of his 
baldness, Suetonius, Dom. 18.2. But such stories, em- 
phasizing trivial causes of offense, may have been in- 
vented or exaggerated when it became politically 
opportune to contrast “freedom” under the new regime 
with the “slavery” endured under its predecessor. 

78 Dio 67.14.3; cf. Suetonius, Dom. 10.1-2 (sus- 
pected of revolutionary intentions); see Jones 1992: 
184; 1996: 88. 


at issue here, they were a pretext for trials moti- 
vated by political insecurity.” But when Dio 
adds later that Nerva released those who were 
on trial for aoéBe1a (Latin equivalent: maiestas) 
and forbade accusations regarding either aoé- 
Bea or “the Judean life” (’ louSaikos Bios, 
68.1.2), we have the sense that a number of 
treason trials in the last years of Domitian’s reign 
were bound up in some way with accusations of 
closet Judaizing. 

The precise connection here is not easily dis- 
cerned. Was it charged that Judaizing encour- 
aged refusal to recognize the Roman Gods, and 
thus also the imperial cult assiduously cultivated 
by Domitian?®° Or was adoption of Judean cul- 
ture regarded as an affront to the representative 
of a dynasty that had come to power by defeat- 
ing these rebellious subjects? In any case, 
amidst the political (and perhaps financial) mo- 
tivations for such trials, we must include the 
perception by informers and imperial agents that 
the emperor found “Judean customs” a despi- 
cable attribute of high-status Romans.®*! Litera- 


7 Williams suggests (1990: 208, n. 89) that Sue- 
tonius’ comment on Clemens’ contemptissima inertia 
may reflect some tenuous connection with the observ- 
ance of the Judean sabbath; cf. Jones 1992: 47-48, 117- 
18 and Griffin 2000a: 68, who also take the connection 
with Judean customs to have been relatively superficial. 

80 GoéBeta could reflect any sleight to the dignity 
of the emperor. a8edths suggests a disavowal of Ro- 
man cults, but we do not know how this was connected 
to charges of “Judean customs,” especially when the 
victims were senators or even consuls who regularly 
displayed their loyalty to Roman rites. But Tacitus’ 
perception that proselytes learned (among other things) 
contemnere deos (Hist. 5.5.2) may be relevant here; see 
further below. On Domitian’s cultivation of the Flavian 
gens, see above; he was also particularly devoted to the 
goddess Minerva (Jones 1992: 99-100). To what extent 
he promoted recognition of his own divinity (“Domi- 
nus ac Deus”) is a matter of some dispute (Jones 1992: 
108-9; Griffin 2000a: 81-82); the issue may have been 
exaggerated by later sources. 

81 See the cogent analysis of Williams 1990, who 
points out that the treason trials, in which lives were 
lost for “drifting into Judean ways,” concerned people 
of a very different social level than those affected by 
the tax-trials for the fiscus Iudaicus. 
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ture produced during the reign of Domitian to 
flatter or amuse the emperor bears out this im- 
pression: Martial makes persistent mockery of 
Judeans, and especially their habit of circumci- 
sion,®* while Quintilian, tutor to Domitian’s 
adopted heirs, remarks on the hatred directed at 
Moses, the founder of “the Judean supersti- 
tion,’ who formed a people “ruinous to others” 
(perniciosa ceteris, 3.7.21). We do not have to 
postulate some imperial conspiracy against Ju- 
deans, but may still surmise that the emperor 
harbored and encouraged a “deep antagonism 
towards the Jews and their ways.”®? 

The assassination of Domitian (18' Septem- 
ber 96 CE) and the installation of Nerva as 
emperor brought some immediate changes, ad- 
vertised by the new emperor in condemnation of 
his predecessor. Many of those expelled (e.g., 
philosophers) were recalled, the tax-trials for the 
fiscus Iudaicus were halted, with public an- 
nouncement on imperial coinage (see above) 
and, according to Dio, Nerva “released all who 
were on trial for aoeBeta and restored the exiles, 

and no persons were permitted to accuse 
anybody of coéReia or of a Judean mode of 
life” (68.1.2). This public reversal of policy was 
part of the dramatic repudiation of the “tyrant” 
Domitian, but it does not appear to represent a 
particularly favorable stance towards Judeans.** 


82 For Martial on circumcision, see especially the 
poems in Book 7 (dedicated to Domitian): 7.30.5; 35.3- 
4; 82.5-6. Williams rightly emphasizes the prevalence 
of his abuse of Judeans, male and female, in relation to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the sabbath, and poverty, 
as well as circumcision (1990: 197, 205). 

83 Williams 1990: 211. The rabbinic evidence con- 
cerning the vulnerability of a proselyte, Onkelos, the 
death of a senator, Keti’ah bar Shalom, and the visit of 
four rabbis to Rome (on hearing of a threat to expel all 
Judeans from the Roman empire) is discussed in 
Smallwood 1956: 8-10. Its historical value is doubtful, 
but it may reflect the memory of an atmosphere in 
Domitian’s Rome particularly hostile to Judeans. 

84 On Nerva’s wide-ranging reversals of his pred- 
ecessor’s abuses, the advertised arrival of “Libertas 
Restituta,” and his cherished reputation for “mildness,” 
see Griffin 2000b: 84-88. But the propagandistic em- 
phasis on change masks the degree of continuity be- 
tween the principate of Domitian and that of his 


It reassured senators that their private lives 
would not be subject to the same scrutiny, or 
charges trumped up against them, but there was 
no change in imperial policy towards Judeans as 
such: the fiscus Iudaicus continued to be col- 
lected (without the use of “malicious charges”), 
and the Jerusalem temple remained in ruins. It 
is hard to imagine a sudden swelling of Judean 
hopes. Although Nerva was not bound to the 
Flavian celebration of the Judean War, he was 
hardly likely to allow the reconstruction of the 
temple in Jerusalem, a central focus for Judean 
national loyalty whose reconstruction could di- 
minish the assimilation of Judeans throughout 
the empire.*° In any case, everyone knew that 
the ageing Nerva was a temporary stop-gap, and 
when he adopted his heir, Trajan, as early as 
November 97 CE, Judeans could hardly antici- 
pate bias in their favor: the coming emperor was 
the son of M. Ulpius Trajanus, a legionary com- 
mander in the Judean War alongside Titus.*® 
We have two main literary sources for conser- 
vative opinion about Judeans in Rome during 
the last years of the first century CE and the 
beginning of the second: the satirist Juvenal and 
the historian Tacitus. For all their differences 
they reveal in common an attitude of scorn and 
amused disdain, sometimes shading into resent- 
ment directed at the “contrary” and “absurd” 


successors, Nerva and Trajan (Griffin 2000b: 98, 106- 
8). 

85 See Rives 2005 on the rationale for the Roman 
policy towards the Jerusalem temple. The notice in 
Barn. 16:3-4 regarding future reconstruction of the tem- 
ple has been taken by some to reflect Judean hopes 
during the reign of Nerva (e.g., Carleton Paget 1994: 
17-28). But the hopes expressed there seem vague, and 
the connection with Nerva is made only via a question- 
able reading of Barn. 4:3-5. Nerva’s cessation of the 
trials did not signal the end of the tax itself, which 
seems to presuppose the non-existence of the temple in 
Jerusalem (to which the equivalent tax was formerly 
directed). For general Judean hopes regarding the tem- 
ple, see note to “God” at 2.193. 

86 See Goodman 2005: 176-77. The father was made 
a consul by Vespasian and governed Syria 73-77 CE; 
the son gained military experience in the East (as mili- 
tary tribune) under his father during the early 70s. On 
Nerva’s reign and the question of succession, see 
Grainger 2003. 
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Judean customs that they took so little trouble to 
understand.’? Juvenal associates Judeans with 
the “effluent” from the East, and typecasts them 
as impoverished beggars and _fortune-tellers 
(Sat. 3.10-18, 296; 6.542-47). The Herodian 
family are in a different social class, but they 
too can be mocked for their peculiar customs 
regarding sabbaths and pork (6.153-60). In a 
neat vignette (14.96-106), Juvenal weaves a 
composite critique of Judean peculiarity: they 
worship nothing but the heavens, abstain from 
pork, laze around on the sabbath, and practice 
circumcision. All of these customs Juvenal 
traces to Moses and his “arcane volume” of law 
that teaches Judeans to be hostile to anyone 
apart from themselves (14.103-4), and induces 
converts to despise the Roman laws.*® 

Tacitus raises all these issues, and adds 
more.®? He opens his mini-ethnography (written 
ca. 107 CE) with an account of Judean origins, 
a topic of not merely “academic” interest, since 
certain versions conferred honor, while others 
(including the one he describes at length) depict 
a diseased offshoot of the Egyptian people, 
whose desert wanderings explain bizarre cus- 
toms such as worship of an ass and abstention 
from the scabrous pig (Hist. 5.2-4).°° Tacitus’ 
report is not all invective: he inserts subtle ad- 
miration of the more “philosophical” features of 
Judean religious tradition (their contempt for 
death and imageless worship of God, 5.5.3-4). 
But he shows no respect for Moses, who sneak- 
ily gained unique influence over future genera- 
tions by introducing customs totally at odds with 


87 See Barclay 1996a: 313-15; Schafer 1997a: 183- 
92. Gruen (2002: 41-53) rightly questions whether 
these sources express fear or alarm about Judeans, but 
notes their mocking tone. 

88 Cf. the fortune-teller’s interpretation of “the laws 
of Solyma” (Sat. 6.564). The contemporary Epictetus 
also notices Judean food laws (Diss. 1.11.12-13; 22.4; 
ef. Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 4.5). 

8° Besides the commentary in Stern, see Bloch 2000 
with further bibliography. 

°° Of the six version he outlines, only this last is 
treated at length and implicitly accorded credence, in 
explaining Judean customs. Of the other options, men- 
tion by Homer (as the famous “Solym1’”) would give the 
Judeans an “illustrious origin” (clara initia, Hist. 5.2.3). 


other cultures (5.4.1). Indeed, it is this sense of 
contrariety that is most prominent throughout 
Tacitus’ account: the Judeans regard as profane 
all that “we” hold sacred, and permit all that 
“we” abhor (5.4.1). Sabbath rest (indolence), 
fasting, abstention from pork, anti-Egyptian 
rites, and worship of the ass are all brought un- 
der this heading, and connected via ludicrous 
etiology to an Egyptian account of the exodus. 
Other features, too, emphasize Judean isolation- 
ism: they use circumcision only to distinguish 
themselves from others (5.5.2), and they forti- 
fied Jerusalem heavily in anticipation of the 
wars that would arise from their policy of differ- 
ence (5.12.2). This difference is in fact a sign of 
hostility: they will neither eat nor sleep with oth- 
ers, being extremely loyal to one another, but 
displaying towards all others an aggressive ha- 
tred (sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium, 
5.5.1). In this connection, Tacitus particularly 
excoriates the “worst people” (pessimus quis- 
que) who abandon their own traditions and used 
to send money to Jerusalem: such change from 
ancestral customs, repudiating the Gods and 
disowning country and family, was bound to 
shock a conservative mind that put such pre- 
mium on religious, national, and familial tradi- 
tion (5.5.2). 

It would be misleading to suggest that such 
xenophobia and snide disdain were directed 
uniquely, or even to an atypical degree, against 
Judeans. One could cite more and equally dam- 
ning comments about Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Germans: in fact, almost any ethnic group could 
form a convenient target for satirical ire or con- 
servative outrage.°! Nor should we assume that 
the hostility towards Judeans displayed by these 
sources was representative of Romans in gen- 
eral. From the very fact that it caused them an- 
noyance, we can tell that there were other Ro- 
mans who found Judean customs attractive, who 
observed sabbaths, abstained from pork and 
even, after a time, got themselves circumcised 
(to become proselytes). It is often difficult to tell 
how much such “Judaizing” was actual and how 
much simply the interpretation of others (hostile 


°! See Isaac 2004 on the range of ancient prejudice 
(though his label “racism” is anachronistic). 
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charge or wishful thinking), and where it was 
actual, to what degree it expressed genuine at- 
traction to Judean culture and to what degree a 
skin-deep, selective, or socially convenient fash- 
ion. But we need not doubt that there was a pen- 
umbra of supportive non-Judeans in Rome, and 
some real proselytes, the fruit of a sustained and 
profound engagement with Judean culture. Nev- 
ertheless, the witness of Juvenal and Tacitus, 
following the evidence from the principate of 
Domitian, suggests that there was a strong intel- 
lectual current of hostility towards Judeans, that 
it was socially respectable to ridicule Judean 
culture, and that there was no sea-change in this 
mood after the death of Domitian, however 
much the change of emperor brought to an end 
particular causes of nuisance or danger. 

We may conclude from this and from other 
relevant evidence that Judean culture was most 
interesting, and most controversial, in Rome in 
relation to three topics: 

1. Judean origins: Tacitus’ canvassing of six 
variants regarding Judean origins indicates that 
multiple versions circulated in intellectual cir- 
cles, many convenient because they served etio- 
logical purposes, “explaining” unusual or amus- 
ing Judean habits (see Appendix 3). Behind 
Tacitus’ account we can detect the influence of 
Egyptian tales regarding a diseased element of 
the Egyptian population, stories with long pedi- 
grees and complex accretions that are also 
partly visible in Josephus’ Apion. These tales 
could be significant simply for the honor or dis- 
honor they conveyed, but they could also bear 
the burden of a particular philosophical concern. 
There is patchy but sufficient evidence to sug- 
gest that the late first century CE witnessed an 
upsurge of interest in purportedly ancient east- 
ern nations, whose records could predate and 
correct those of Greece: alternative accounts of 
the Trojan War were circulating in Josephus’ life- 
time, and Philo of Byblos (64-141 CE) gained 
credence for his claim to “discover” an ancient 
Phoenician source.?* For contemporary Stoic 
philosophers this was a matter of particular im- 
portance: ancient peoples might preserve a truer 


°2 See Bowersock 1994: 43-48; Attridge & Oden 
1981. 


and purer form of wisdom, however enigmati- 
cally expressed.” If Judeans were merely an 
offshoot of the Egyptian populace, they had no 
independent claim to wisdom; if they were a 
distinct ancient nation, their challenging cultural 
claims had the right to be treated very seriously. 
In other words, Judean antiquity and origins 
were not merely a matter of historical interest, 
but carried significant implications for the value 
of the Judean tradition as a whole. 

2. Judean customs: Judean cultural difference 
was certainly noted in Rome, often derided, and 
sometimes regarded as a sign of moral deprav- 
ity. As we have seen, certain customs were stock 
topics for comment: sabbath-observance, ab- 
stention from pork, fasting, aniconic worship, 
and circumcision. These could be variously ex- 
plained, by reference to the exodus or to the 
peculiar Judean penchant for difference. While 
they could bear a harmless interpretation, they 
were vulnerable to negative judgment: the sab- 
bath rest could be represented as mere laziness, 
aniconic worship a snub to the Gods. Moral op- 
probrium could fall on Moses, the founder of the 
nation and originator of these laws, or on his 
contemporary followers who were stupid or con- 
trary enough to maintain his traditions. In either 
case, Judean culture was an alien phenomenon, 
always potentially laughable, and sometimes the 
object of moral disgust. 

3. Judean exclusiveness: That Judeans were 
not only different, but were deliberately so, was 
noted, and sometimes resented, by Roman ob- 
servers. This could rankle at various levels. So- 
cially, their isolationism, in meals and marriage, 
could be taken to represent rank incivility, a 
stubborn rejection of normal rules of social in- 
tercourse; the rumor could circulate that Judeans 
could never be trusted to show you the way. 
Politically, their famous aniconism could pass 
unnoticed, or could be turned against Judeans as 
a sign of their insubordination: not paying re- 


°3 For Chaeremon, see Frede 1989. The point is de- 
veloped, in application to Judeans, in Boys-Stones 
2001, who shows that this development in Stoic phi- 
losophy has direct relevance to the questions about 
Judean antiquity lying behind Apion; see further note 
to “historians” at 1.2. 
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spect to the emperors in the normal way (non 
Caesaribus honor, Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.4) may not 
be treated as a gross offense by Tacitus, but it 
could be turned into a charge of “atheism” or 
maiestas in hostile political circumstances, or 
used as evidence of Judean disaffection from the 
Roman state. The change required of pros- 
elytes—their adoption of utterly new loyalties 
and laws—suggested that Judeans were intracta- 
bly unassimilable in the Roman empire, repre- 
sentatives of laws and customs that could not be 
“Romanized” and might be regarded as funda- 
mentally “unRoman.” 

Placed in this context, Josephus’ Apion is 
clearly of some contemporary relevance, even if 
not evenly or always directly so. We cannot as- 
sume that every issue addressed by Josephus is 
of live importance to his contemporaries: the 
rhetorical practice of apologetic can _ thrive 
through the construction of artificial or outdated 
targets. Indeed, there are several features of the 
text that might make us suspect that Josephus’ 
“critics” are sometimes straw men, and his po- 
lemics manufactured.*4 Those accused of doubt- 
ing Judean antiquity (1.2) are suspiciously 
anonymous, and their charge (that Judeans were 
not worthy of mention, or that they were “re- 
cent” or “very recent,” 1.2, 58; 2.288) is vari- 
ously worded. The inclusion of an encomium on 
Judean culture within the genre of apologetic 
(2.145-286) lends itself to the concoction of 
possibly spurious “charges,” justifying a reply 
and otherwise invidious comparisons (see 2.150, 
236-38). None of the critics named in the trea- 
tise (most prominently Manetho, Chaeremon, 
Lysimachus, Apion, and Apollonius Molon) was 
alive in Josephus’ day, and none were Roman; 
some of the authors he cites in his defense were 
remarkably obscure. Some of the issues ad- 
dressed in reply to them (e.g., the legend of an 
annual ritual slaughter of a Greek, 2.89-96) had, 
as far as we can tell, no currency in Josephus’ 
context, and some of the issues noted above, as 
of live interest in Rome (notably circumcision, 
food laws, and sabbath) receive little direct treat- 
ment in this apology. Moreover, there is evi- 


°4 See Goodman 1999: 52-53; Gruen 2005. 


dence for Josephus’ dependence on previous 
sources (see Appendix 5), and thus some 
grounds for suspecting that his choice of topics 
is influenced by issues important in another time 
and place. 

Nonetheless, a moderate case can be made for 

the claim that Apion is partially attuned to con- 
temporary issues affecting Judeans in Rome, as 
outlined above: 
i) As Tacitus indicates, there were several ver- 
sions of Judean origins current in Rome, but that 
most widely believed (Hist. 5.3.1) related an 
expulsion from Egypt by a diseased segment of 
population. The tradition that Josephus discusses 
(represented by Manetho, Chaeremon, Lysima- 
chus, and Apion) was thus of contemporary in- 
tellectual importance (there are especially close 
parallels between Tacitus’ version and that of 
Lysimachus) and not simply an antiquarian or 
“Alexandrian” phenomenon. 

11) Even the question about Judean antiquity, 
though unattributed in Josephus’ text, can be 
shown to be more than an artificial construct 
(even if it is rhetorically manipulated). The ques- 
tion of honor that it entails, and its philosophi- 
cal importance for contemporary Stoics, are 
both of general relevance in Josephus’ day.?> 

i111) Both Chaeremon and Apion were active 
and influential in Rome in the mid first-century 
CE. As well as channeling their versions of 
Egyptian legends into Roman literary circles, 
they both brought Alexandrian complaints about 
Judeans, social and political, to the attention of 
Roman figures of power. Moreover, Alexan- 
drian issues continued to concern Roman politi- 
cians in the aftermath of the Judean War, as can 
be dimly perceived in the fragmentary “Acts of 
the Pagan Martyrs.”?7 


°5 See note to “historians” at 1.2. 

°6 On the roles of Apion and Chaeremon in 
Alexandrian delegations to (respectively) Gaius and 
Claudius, see note to “scholar” at 2.2 and to “Chaere- 
mon” at 1.288. 

°7 See Musurillo 1954 ; these might suggest a grow- 
ing exasperation in Rome with Alexandrian civic lead- 
ers, lending persuasive force to Josephus’ denigration 
of Apion and dismissal of his complaints against 
Judeans. 
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iv) As we have seen, Judean customs were the 
target of amusement and moral critique in 
Josephus’ Rome: the opinion of Apollonius 
Molon that the Mosaic law taught vice rather 
than virtue (2.145) was very relevant to Jose- 
phus’ contemporaries. In some cases, Josephus 
spends less time than we might expect on the 
hottest topics of debate. Circumcision is not 
treated as a Judean distinctive because Josephus 
is here committed to Herodotus’ view that it was 
derived from Egypt (1.168-71; 2.142). Criticism 
of Judean food laws, including abstention from 
pork, is alluded to (2.137), but is wrapped up 
more generally within the discussion of Judean 
discipline in the daily habits of the home (2.174, 
232-35). Sabbath observance is discussed in the 
same context (2.174, 234), but is also defended 
in relation to Agatharchides’ critique of Judean 
passivity (1.209-12). On neither issue is Jose- 
phus as defensive as we might expect; rather, he 
is pleased to point out how such customs (in- 
cluding fasting) have been adopted by others 
(2.282). 

v) Judean exclusiveness, a matter of serious 
critique in Rome, is addressed directly by 
Josephus in the course of his treatment of the 
constitution (2.145-86). There he sets himself to 
answer Apollonius Molon’s charge that Judeans 
are “misanthropes” and “atheists” (2.148) and 
the last third of this segment (2.236-86) is de- 
voted to a philosophical and historical defense 
of Judean policy towards non-Judeans and their 
Gods. Correspondingly, the notable emphasis 
on Judean p\Aav@pcotria in the summary of the 
laws (2.209-14) places stress on Judean open- 
ness to outsiders who wish to share their cus- 
toms, in full accord with the basic rules of civil- 
ity in everyday life (2.211). 

vi) The political sensitivities of Judean ab- 
stention from the imperial cult are handled in 
connection with Apion’s complaints (2.71-78), 
and some effort is made to align Judeans with 
Rome and the interests of the Roman empire 
(e.g., 1.66; 2.33-64, 125-34). More generally, 
there is evidence of a partial alignment in 
Josephus’ presentation of Judean culture to the 
values and virtues of Romanitas (see Appendix 
6), indicating awareness of the particular Roman 
context in which this apologetic is staged. 

vii) Given the sensitivities at the end of Do- 
mitian’s reign to the association between Ju- 


” 


deans and “atheism,” there is very immediate 
relevance in Josephus’ citation of this charge in 
relation to Apollonius Molon (2.148) and his 
lengthy response (2.236-86). At the same time, 
his glowing account of those who adopt Judean 
customs in every city of the world (2.282-86) 
clearly had contemporary relevance in Rome, 
though it is impossible to tell whether this was 
written when such Judaizing could render indi- 
viduals liable to the fiscus Iudaicus (i.e., before 
September 96 CE), or represents a rise in confi- 
dence after that date. 

All this suggests that when Josephus decided 
to write and publish Apion, rather than the pro- 
jected four-volume work on Customs and 
Causes (see above, § 2), he was not simply re- 
hashing older material irrelevant to his contem- 
porary context. But the argument should not be 
pushed too far in the other direction. As we have 
seen, Josephus does not often address Roman 
issues directly: he cites no Roman historians in 
his discussion of historiography,’® mentions no 
Roman critic of Judeans, compares Judeans with 
no Roman legislation or constitution, and dis- 
cusses the social location of Judeans in Alexan- 
dria, not Rome. The text appears to be located 
partly in the social and political conditions of 
late first-century Rome, and partly in debates 
and problematics of a different era and different 
place.®? Such ambivalence should keep us alert 
to the possible contemporary relevance of all 
aspects of the treatise, but not driven to prove 
that every detail has a Roman slant. This will 
help us recognize the influence of earlier Helle- 
nistic issues, and earlier Judean responses, 
within Josephus’ work, while also noting its spe- 
cial resonances within a Roman and a late first- 
century context. It will also be germane to our 
reconstruction of the audience and purpose of 
the work, a matter to which we now turn. 


°8 Reference to any Roman authors is rare in the 
Josephan corpus as a whole, but not wholly absent (cf. 
Livy in Ant. 14.68). It is questionable to what extent 
Josephus was able to read Latin; cf. Mason 2003b: 566. 

°° Cf. the balanced conclusion on the relevance of 
2.145-286 in Gerber 1997: 224-25. 
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7. Audience and Purpose 


Even when we have defined, as closely as pos- 
sible, the social and political context of Apion, it 
is another matter to determine its audience 
(readers and/or hearers).!°° To what circles did 
Josephus have access in promulgating his work? 
For which of these did he write it? And for what 
purpose? These are remarkably difficult ques- 
tions to answer, and not just because of the pau- 
city of information about Josephus himself and 
his social location in Rome. Although the /ogi- 
cal intentions of the treatise are reasonably 
clear—to prove the antiquity of Judeans, and to 
answer a range of criticisms and derogatory sto- 
ries—its pragmatic intentions (whom it was de- 
signed to persuade of these matters, and for 
what reason) are much harder to deduce. Con- 
temporary readers have offered widely differing 
suggestions. Was Apion written to the Gentile 
world in general, or specifically to Roman read- 
ers, or rather to fellow Judeans (in each case, 
primarily or exclusively)? Was it designed to 
remove the doubts and criticisms current among 
non-Judean readers and to defend a beleaguered 
Judean population in Rome against anti-Judean 
slanders? Or was its purpose primarily positive, 
to sing the praises of the Judean tradition, and 
to earn it respect and admiration? Was it de- 
signed to bolster the confidence of Judeans, and 
provide them with replies to their critics? Was it 
to demonstrate the superiority of the Judean 
constitution and to win proselytes? Or does the 
text have a personal agenda, in self-defense 
against critics and skeptics?!°! 


100 The oral production of texts (normally read 
aloud) reminds us that “audience” involves “hearers” as 
well as “readers.” But it is not clear that Josephus 
moved in sufficiently exalted circles to have his works 
“published” in literary readings, as was common in the 
case of elite literature; see J. Price 2005: 104-5 and, on 
the “publication” of literature in Rome, Fantham 1996. 

101 Kasher 1996b: 150-57 (cf. Kasher 1997: 8-12) 
proposes an extremely wide set of possible audiences 
and purposes: to refute “the libelers of Jews in 
Josephus’ day”; to correct readers adversely affected by 
such libels; to instruct the innocent who did not know 
the facts; to inform sympathetic Gentiles, by providing 
“propaganda” about Judaism; to supply elite Judean 
readers with “a manual of instruction in the defense of 


Since the question of audience and intention 
are logically separable, though related, I shall 
discuss the issue of audience first; that should at 
least clarify, and may reduce, the options re- 
garding Josephus’ possible intentions. 


7.1 Audience 


If we distinguish, as we should, between the 
world of the text (the implied author speaking to 
an implied audience), and the world outside the 
text (the real author with intentions to speak to 
a real audience), we must immediately clarify 
the different kinds of audience to which this 
treatise may be directed. As a text strongly in- 
fluenced by the rhetorical conventions of “apo- 
logetic,’ we should expect it to function with 
many layers of address: it may address oppo- 
nents directly through rhetorical apostrophe, but 
may also speak beyond them to the “audience 
as jury,’ who are invited to judge the case being 
discussed. Since the trial here is fictional, this 
address to “the jury” may construct readers with 
some freedom, choosing a particular set of val- 
ues and perspectives to shape an ideal implied 
audience. And this implied audience may or may 
not correspond to the intended audience, those 
Josephus the writer actually hoped might hear/ 
read this text.!°* Ancient readers were entirely 
familiar with such a multilayered phenomenon: 
it was obvious that those addressed in the text 
(in its dramatic or fictional setting) were not nec- 
essarily those addressed by the text (in the 


the Jewish people and their values”; to head off slander 
against Judeans in “government and administrative cir- 
cles throughout the Roman empire”; and to provide 
Hellenized Judeans throughout the Greco-Roman world 
with “a guide in their arguments with enemies of the 
Jews.” A specifically Roman focus is suggested by 
Goodman 1999; a proselytizing purpose by Mason 
1996; a more personal agenda by Gruen 2005. We shall 
return to these options below. For what follows, see also 
Gerber 1997: 89-93, although, in common with others, 
she wrongly assumes that the implied audience and the 
intended audience are one and the same. 

102 Of course, in the event, none of these might cor- 
respond to the actual audience, a matter beyond the 
power of the text or of the author to determine; that is 
certainly important for the afterlife of this text, but it is 
a topic we can defer till later, § 8. 
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real-life world of the author).!°? We should thus 

distinguish at least three layers, or types, of au- 

dience, and will initially leave open the question 
of the extent to which they did or did not coin- 
cide: 

— the declared audience: those addressed by 
the text, or spoken about as readers in the 
third person; 

— the implied audience: the ideal readers pre- 
supposed or “constructed” by the text 
through its assumptions about readers’ prior 
knowledge, interests, and values; 

— the intended audience: those whom Josephus 
hoped would read this treatise, either imme- 
diately or in the course of time. 

It will be noted that the first two are deduced 

from, indeed products of, the text; they concern 

what is encoded in the text, which is logically 
distinct from (though it may overlap with) a real 
audience, as anticipated by the author. To de- 
duce the third, the evidence of the text itself is 
uncertain (the implied audience could be an ar- 
tificial construct); here we need to step out of 
the text into the real world and (with all due cau- 
tion) into the mind of the author. Thus for the 
first two our evidence will be purely text-imma- 
nent; for the third, our reconstruction (above) of 
the historical and social context of the work will 
be important, as will our assessment of Jose- 
phus’ relationship to that context. Since the 
relationship between the implied audience and 
the intended audience is not certain, since an 
author’s real intentions are always a matter of 
conjecture, and since Josephus’ relationship to 
his environment is, as we shall see, somewhat 
unclear, this third audience, the intended audi- 
ence, will be subject to the greatest uncertainty. 

But since it is immediately relevant to the ques- 

tion of purpose, some attempt at reconstruction 

must be made. We may take each of these audi- 
ences in turn. 

A. The Declared Audience. The apologetic 
genre naturally lends itself to dramatic apostro- 
phe, a direct retort to critics as if standing to- 
gether in the same court. In fact, Josephus uses 


103 The distinction in apologetics between the text’s 
implied audience and its real situation is rightly empha- 
sized by Alexander 1999: 20-23. 


this form of direct address extremely rarely; only 
once does he construct a dialogue between 
Apion and himself (2.65-67; cf. 1.314). Other- 
wise he speaks of the critics always in the third 
person: he is speaking about them to others. The 
work is dedicated to Epaphroditus (1.1; 2.1, 296) 
who is addressed as one who “especially loves 
the truth” (2.296); but appended is a dedication 
“on your account, to those who may likewise 
wish to know about our people” (2.296). This is 
a category of outsiders (they are not “our 
people” themselves), but they are given no eth- 
nic definition and their expected stance is sim- 
ply a desire “to know” about Judeans. This is 
strikingly vague, but it corresponds with the 
opening statement of the aims of the text (1.2- 
3), which more or less declares what readers it 
is expecting. Here Josephus notes that “a con- 
siderable number of people” pay attention to 
slanders and disbelieve his account of Judean 
history, so he has written: i) “to convict those 
who insult us as guilty of malice and deliberate 
falsehood”; ii) “to correct the ignorance of oth- 
ers”; and iii) “to instruct all who wish to know 
the truth on the subject of our antiquity.” From 
the first it is clear that “those who insult us” will 
be the object of discussion, but their conviction 
will take place before an audience of others 
who will be led to judge them rightly convicted 
(eheyxoo; cf. 2.295).!°* The second and third 
aims appear more or less identical (distinguished 
for the sake of the rhetorical tricolon); the “ig- 
norant” constitute the only category of readers 
here envisaged, “those who wish to know the 
truth” on Judean antiquity.!° Thus 1.3 and 
2.296 concur in declaring the audience to be 


104 Cf. 1.58-59; 2.238, 287-88, where the “slander- 
ers” or critics are similarly spoken of as the objects of 
refutation, but not as the direct recipients of this work. 
1.160 anticipates readers who are “not excessively con- 
tentious.” Kasher’s claim that the treatise is directly 
addressed to “the libelers of Josephus’ day,” unnamed 
out of convenience or cowardice (1996b: 151-52), mis- 
reads such data. 

105 While detractors of the Judean people can be 
convicted in their absence, the “ignorant” and those 
“who wish to know the truth” can be instructed only if 
they themselves encounter this text. 
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(Epaphroditus and) non-Judeans who do not 
know but want to learn “the truth” about the 
Judean people. 

On one occasion the text makes an explicit 
appeal to readers: “I appeal to those who will 
peruse this text to conduct their reading without 
envy” (2.147: un usta pbdvou troteiobai thy 
avoyveooiv). The context is an explanation of 
the fact that what follows is more or less an en- 
comium of the Judean constitution, an exercise 
that would clearly cause no offense to Judeans, 
but might annoy others (cf. 2.287). This con- 
firms the signals given elsewhere, that the text 
is declared to be for non-Judeans. Whether this 
declared audience is a rhetorical fiction or cor- 
responds to Josephus’ real intentions is, of 
course, another matter.!% 

B. The Implied Audience. Every text implies a 
certain type of readership, through the language 
used and the knowledge, interests, and values 
presupposed. These consciously or uncon- 
sciously construct a certain kind of audience, 
which can be deduced by observation of what 
the text takes for granted for its successful re- 


106 War and Antiquities make slightly more explicit 
declarations about their audience, though in both cases 
these are (usually) said to be non-Judeans. War is of- 
fered “to the subjects of the Roman empire” (1.3), espe- 
cially to “the Greeks and those of the Romans who were 
not involved in the campaign” (1.6). Antiquities is, like 
Apion, dedicated to Epaphroditus (1.8-9; cf. Life 430), 
but is also declared to be aimed at “all Greeks” (1.5) or 
just “Greeks” (20.262), of whom Ptolemy II stands as a 
model “lover of learning” (1.10-12). Within the body 
of the text, the indicators are more mixed: the history is 
for the sake of the ignorant (14.1-3), has the interests of 
Greek readers in mind (1.128-29), and is chiefly (16 
TAgov) designed to reach “the Greeks” (16.174); but it 
is meant to remove causes of hatred from both non- 
Judeans and Judeans (16.175), and once explicitly 
raises the possibility that “someone from [my] fellow 
countrymen” (Tis Tapa TcoV OLOpUAGV) may read this 
work and find fault with it (4.197). The potential dis- 
parity between the declared audience and the intended 
audience is indicated by the fact that War, declared to 
be written for non-Judeans and non-participants in the 
War (1.6), was then given or sold to both Judeans and 
Romans, including some who were participants (Life 
361-63; Apion 1.51). 

107 For discussion of this topic in relation to Apion, 


ception.!°’ Apion presupposes understanding of 
Greek at a moderately advanced level. It also 
displays a broad cultural and historical range, 
only some of whose items are provided with 
explanation. Thus it mentions a number of 
Greek historians, and the disputes between them 
(1.15-27), and implies that readers will be as 
well, even better, informed on these matters 
(1.16). It similarly presupposes familiarity with 
famous cities and events in ancient Greek his- 
tory. No explanations are offered regarding 
Sparta or Athens, or their legislators Lycurgus 
and Solon, and allusions are made, without elu- 
cidation, to the Spartans’ system of military 
training, their reputation for courage, and their 
famous military defeats (2.225-31). In criticiz- 
ing Greek mythology (2.239-49), Homeric and 
other myths are alluded to as if well-known; 
there are no names given to identify the deities 
involved, and stories are evoked with the slight- 
est detail. It is assumed that Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes, and Plato are familiar names, and even 
lesser-known philosophers (Anaxagoras, Dia- 
goras, Protagoras) are given minimal introduc- 
tion or none at all (2.168, 262-67, including the 
obscure case of Ninos). Roman history is also 
taken as known. No introductions are given to 
“Pompey the Great” or Quintilius Varus (1.34); 
the battle of Actium is alluded to as if thor- 
oughly familiar (2.59), and the scandals affect- 
ing Cleopatra’s life are discussed with the mer- 
est allusions (2.56-60). 

Some of the more obscure authors cited by 
Josephus are given an introduction (e.g., Me- 
nander [1.116], Berosus [1.129], Choerilus 
[1.172] and Hieronymus [1.213]), and topics 
concerning “eastern” culture and history are 
sometimes explained: the implied readers need 
to be informed about Artaxerxes (1.40) and 
Nabopalassar (1.131). Regarding Judean culture 
and history, while the Judean War is presumed 
to be known (1.36; 2.82), the name “Galilean” 
is taken to be strange (1.48), Noah needs an in- 
troduction (1.130), and the Corban oath is given 
some explanation (1.167). In general, the sum- 


see Gerber 1997: 89-91; regarding War, see Mason 
2005a. For fuller discussion of each of the passages 
cited below, see commentary ad loc. 
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mary of the constitution and laws (2.145-286) 
presumes no prior knowledge of Judean culture, 
and while the Judean “sacred books” are often 
referred to and assumed to be authoritative (see 
below), biblical knowledge is not presupposed. 
Regarding Josephus himself, the work begins 
with no self-introduction (only partially pro- 
vided in 1.54-55).!°8 While referring back to his 
previous works (see above, § 2), nothing in 
Apion is incomprehensible for those who have 
not read them. The work thus appears to presup- 
pose some prior knowledge about Josephus (or 
at least sufficient interest to read/hear this work), 
without presuming familiarity with his prior pub- 
lications. 

Regarding interests, attitudes, and values, 
Apion implies a complex stance on the part of 
its audience. It is implied that they are interested 
to learn about the Judean people (2.296): they 
are willing to recognize their own ignorance and 
consider the evidence supplied in the text— 
something that cannot be presupposed of all 
non-Judeans (1.5). The evidence for Judean an- 
tiquity they need to learn is that derived from 
non-Judean sources (they will not be persuaded 
by a repetition of the biblical evidence), with 
some premium on the Greek material (a pre- 
sumption Josephus acknowledges, partly com- 
bats, and partly accommodates, 1.3-5, 58, 161). 
The citation of obscure “barbarian” sources, 
with long lists of names and dates (1.73-160), 
demands considerable patience in the reader, 
although the explicit adoption of a more “popu- 
lar” rhetorical technique, in the response to 
Apion (2.3-5), indicates awareness of the need 
for a more accessible style. The text thus implies 
a sympathetic non-Judean stance, needing per- 
suasion on non-Judean grounds, but open to it 
and ready to enjoy the text’s polemical tirades 
against a variety of critics. To be more specific, 
the easy and repeated denigration of Egyptians 


108 Of course, it would be difficult to dedicate one’s 
work to a patron and at the same time introduce oneself 
as if unknown; Josephus’ self-introductions (War 1.3; 
Life 1-6) take place in contexts where no dedications 
are present. But the fact that Josephus opens Apion with 
a dedication, and not a self-introduction, seems to im- 
ply an audience who already know of him, perhaps 
through Epaphroditus himself (cf. 2.296). 


and their animal cults presumes automatic as- 
sent and minimal sympathy for Egypt. The con- 
demnation of Greek pretensions in_historio- 
graphy implies readers at least open to 
persuasion on this front (probably not self-iden- 
tifying as “Greeks”), while the automatic honor 
accorded to Greek “wisdom” (e.g., 1.51, 73) 
suggests respect towards some aspects of the 
Hellenistic intellectual tradition. In particular, the 
“philosophical” heritage of Greece is treated as 
evidently superior to her myths and even her 
laws (2.239, 250). It is assumed to be to Moses’ 
credit that “the wisest of the Greeks” (i.e., phi- 
losophers) learned from him (2.168), and 
readers are expected to acknowledge, without 
argumentation, that Plato and others were correct 
to censor Greek mythology (2.236-57). At the 
same time, Romans are always treated with the 
greatest of respect (see Appendix 6), and no 
justification needs to be made for claims about 
Roman “benevolence” and “magnanimity” 
(2.40, 75). A Roman perspective on Cleopatra is 
presupposed in 2.56-60, and no faults are ever 
found in Roman laws or customs (cf. 2.74, 252). 

Regarding Judean culture, the text presup- 
poses that the readers need to have doubts as- 
suaged and criticisms answered, but also that, 
on some matters at least, they are open to rela- 
tively simple forms of persuasion. None of this 
treatise would be necessary if no questions or 
criticisms needed to be overcome; but in the 
means used to provide the defense the text 
seems to presuppose a relatively easy conquest. 
The assault on Greek historiography anticipates 
little resistance, and far-reaching claims for the 
accuracy of Judean records, and the inspiration 
of the scriptures by God (1.37-41), are ad- 
vanced with no justification. Often the argumen- 
tation of the text seems valid only for those al- 
ready willing to grant it credence. To accept the 
identification of Manetho’s Hyksos with the 
Judeans, on the grounds supplied here; to hear 
reference to Solomon’s temple and superior wis- 
dom in Menander and Dios, on Josephus’ word, 
against the evidence of the cited texts; to find 
reference to the Jerusalem temple, as Josephus 
claims, in the witness of Berosus; to take Choe- 
rilus’ tonsured warriors as Judeans; to accept 
some of the specious arguments advanced by 
Josephus against Apion—all of these require an 
audience willing to be persuaded, even allowing 
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for the logical shortcuts employed by rhetoric in 
the ancient world. More strikingly, in the course 
of citing witnesses on his side, Josephus in- 
cludes events or Judean characteristics that 
might provide strong ammunition for deter- 
mined opponents: the Hyksos’ (that is, Judeans’) 
aims in Egypt were genocidal (1.82); the 
Judeans’ king, Solomon, was a “tyrant” (1.114); 
they destroyed pagan temples and altars (1.193); 
and they let an invader capture Jerusalem be- 
cause of their total inactivity on the sabbath 
(1.205-11). Only in the last case does the text 
acknowledge a problem in the representation of 
Judeans, but its brief response implies that the 
issue is not particularly pressing (1.212). At 
some points, argumentation relies on accepting 
the credibility of the Judean scriptures (e.g., 
1.279-86, 299). And the fulsome praise of the 
Judean land (1.273) and the Judean constitution 
(2.145-296), including its imitation by non- 
Judeans (2.282-86), suggests confidence in a 
sympathetic audience, who would not find such 
Judaizing a scandalous or disreputable phenom- 
enon. 

One may conclude that the text constructs an 
implied audience familiar with many famous 
features of the Greco-Roman tradition, impress- 
ed by its “philosophical” traditions, more likely 
to identify with “Romans” than with “Greeks” or 
“Egyptians,” and generally sympathetic to the 
strong claims and sometimes tenuous arguments 
advanced. The text does not anticipate a hostile 
audience, nor does it set out to persuade a thor- 
oughly skeptical opposition. Neither does it im- 
ply that its audience is Judean, although such 
readers might fit within its parameters of atti- 
tudes and interests. In fact, the text constructs 
something very similar to its declared audience: 
a non-Judean readership that wishes to know 
“the truth” about the Judean people, and is will- 
ing to take this text as their guide. 

C. The Intended Audience. We should note, 
again, that we cannot draw simple conclusions 
regarding the intended audience from the obser- 
vations above. There is always a potential gap 
between the audience implied by the text, and 
that intended by the author. An author might 
wish to portray an argument as directed to one 
target, for rhetorical impact, while only expect- 
ing a small subset of that group, or even a dif- 


ferent group, to be its actual readers. In relation 
to the knowledge presupposed, the text might 
display a range of allusions for rhetorical show, 
or might wish to flatter readers as if they knew 
more than is likely, without damaging the core 
elements of the argument.!° For this reason, it 
may be more revealing of the author’s intentions 
to note what information has to be explained, 
than what remains unexplained; and, as we have 
noticed, the text does explain a few details that 
a Judean audience would not need to be told. 
But in general, because of the rhetorical factors 
at play on the surface of the text, this criterion 
of “knowledge presupposed” may be less re- 
vealing of the author’s intentions than the more 
basic assumptions of the text regarding sympa- 
thy and interest. Here, if its author was a com- 
petent communicator, one might expect that he 
would shape the text, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, by reference to the attitudes he would 
anticipate in his intended readers. We must pro- 
ceed cautiously here. If an author presupposes 
more sympathy than he/she is likely to receive, 
the text could badly misfire, as readers might 
fail to accord the text the interest or support it 
expects. On the other hand, if an author presup- 
poses Jess sympathy than he/she is likely to re- 
ceive, the text will win its audience easily 
enough, while pretending to persuade a more 
extensive range of readers. 

If Josephus’ literary instincts were correct, our 
study of the declared and implied audiences 
suggests that: 

a) Josephus is unlikely to be writing for a truly 
hostile audience; 

b) his intended audience is likely to fall within 
the parameters of the sympathy and interest out- 
lined above; 

c) we cannot yet tell whether the intended audi- 
ence fits precisely the implied audience (sympa- 
thetic, interested non-Judeans) or whether it is 
actually (or also) another group within those 


109 Tf it draws on prior materials, the text might sug- 
gest more knowledge in the author himself than he ac- 
tually possesses. Did Josephus really know about 
Thermus’ arrival in Egypt (2.50), or has he learned this 
only from Apion’s argument? 
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parameters of sympathy, such as Josephus’ fel- 
low Judeans.!!° Thus nothing we have seen so 
far would exclude an intended audience of non- 
Judeans (of the particular type described above), 
but neither can we exclude the possibility that 
the intended audience might be really (or also) 
Judeans, who would be encouraged by the im- 
pression that what persuades them would also 
persuade a non-Judean audience. 

Ultimately, observations on the implied audi- 
ence, even when hedged about, can be only one 
factor in determining the intended audience of 
Apion. Other factors include our knowledge of 
the author himself, his history, social contacts, 
aims, and context. Given the impossibility of 
penetrating any author’s mind, we can proceed 
here only by uncertain inference and hypothesis. 
In assessing the general context of the treatise 
(above, § 6), we noted the controversial status of 
Judean culture in Flavian and _ post-Flavian 
Rome, the criticism and disdain that it received 
from some quarters, but also the presence of a 
penumbra of interested and supportive non- 
Judeans, some of whom went so far as to be- 
come proselytes, while others “drifted” more or 
less deliberately into “the Judean lifestyle.” Thus 
the audience declared and implied by the text 
has some historical plausibility: from what we 
know of Rome at this period, one can imagine a 
sympathetic Epaphroditus, with access to circles 
of other interested individuals in Rome, who 
were themselves aware of the poor reputation of 
Judeans in intellectual circles. It is thus plausible 
to imagine Josephus intending to reach such fig- 
ures, hoping to bolster their interest in Judean 
culture and their support for the Judean commu- 
nity, and giving them cause to disregard the 
opprobrium brought by others on Judeans and 
Judean customs. 


"10 Thus, on the basis of the text alone, it is very 
difficult to rule out an intended Judean audience, even 
if the declared and the implied audience is non-Judean. 
There seems to be nothing here wholly unacceptable to 
Judeans. Although the depiction of the Judean consti- 
tution might appear too simplistic for a Judean audi- 
ence (see Goodman 1999: 51), they would surely 
welcome Josephus’ purportedly public encomium on 
their tradition, however idealistic it might sound. 


But could Josephus entertain realistic hopes 
of reaching such a target audience, and if so, at 
what social level? Josephus’ social contacts have 
recently been analyzed at length, and every pos- 
sible inference drawn from the meager evi- 
dence.!'' One might have expected a client of 
Domitian and Domitia (Life 429) to be socially 
well-connected within the court and among the 
elite circles that drew prestige from imperial 
contacts. But when one looks more closely at 
the benefactions listed (citizenship, land in 
Judea, a house, and a pension, Life 422-25) one 
realizes that these amount to comparatively little, 
and certainly do not entail frequent contact with 
the court.!!* Nor is there evidence to suggest that 
he enjoyed much interaction with elite circles in 
Rome. Josephus very rarely indicates the names 
of people he knew in Rome, and never mentions 
contacts among the military commanders he 
must have met at the siege of Jerusalem.!!? Nor 
do we find reference to him among Roman 
authors, beyond the single notice of his role as 
a prisoner who predicted the rise of Vespasian 
(Suetonius, Vesp. 5.9 ; Dio 66.1.4). In the 70s he 
had been important enough to form the target of 
a dangerous accusation by Catullus (War 7.447- 
50), but he gives no indication of wielding any 
influence thereafter. The one link we can be sure 
of is that with the dedicatee, Epaphroditus; it is 
likely that he was a person of some influence 
for him to be worthy of mention by Josephus, 
and it is possible that he was a freedman 
scholar, with literary, though perhaps not politi- 
cal, contacts.!'4 He could have channeled 
Josephus’ works to those in Rome who had an 
intellectual or practical interest in the Judean tra- 
dition (those sympathizers mentioned above), 
perhaps even at the social level of T. Flavius 


'll See Mason 1998: 74-79; J. Price 2005; Cotton 
and Eck 2005. 

12 See Mason 2001 ad loc.; Cotton and Eck 2005: 
38-40. If Josephus had had more extensive or more fre- 
quent contact with the imperial family he would surely 
have mentioned it. 

3 These included M. Ulpius Trajanus, the father of 
the emperor Trajan; for details see Cotton and Eck 
2005: 41-44. 

‘4 But even his identity is uncertain; see note to 
“Epaphroditus” at 1.1. 
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Clemens.!!> At the same time we may assume 
that Josephus had some contacts with the 
Judean community in Rome, though we do not 
know how warm or how extensive was the con- 
nection. When he speaks of “Judean accusers” 
from whom he was protected by Domitian (Life 
429), we sense that he had enemies in that com- 
munity as well as friends. When he had finished 
War, he had given or sold it to (among others) a 
number of Judean figures, including members 
of the Herodian family (Life 362; Apion 1.51). 
His contacts with this family are intriguing, and 
one may suspect that Josephus moved more eas- 
ily among the few wealthy and well-educated 
Judeans in Rome than among his fellow compa- 
triots in the Trastevere.!!® 

We may conclude that Josephus could have 
intended Apion to be read by sympathetic non- 
Judeans, accessed through Epaphroditus, but 
also by fellow Judeans of a social and intellec- 
tual status similar to his own. In the case of War, 
a work declared to be for “the Greeks and those 
Romans not involved in the campaign” (War 
1.6), and with an implied audience of non- 
Judeans, the work was actually (also) sold by 
the author to high-status Judeans (Apion 1.51). 
If this is anything to go by, even if Josephus 
intended non-Judeans to read Apion, and even if 
the implied audience is non-Judean, he probably 
expected and ensured that fellow Judeans read 
it as well. 

Although this conclusion on Josephus’ in- 
tended audience is hesitant and cautiously in- 
clusive of both non-Judeans and Judeans, it 
should influence our own reading strategies in 
relation to the treatise. As a piece of communi- 


"IS Cf. Cotton and Eck 2005: 45: “it remains true 
that Flavius Clemens, his wife, and others who hankered 
after ‘Jewish ways’ could have provided an audience for 
Josephus”; Mason 2000: xxxiv-xxxv. It is possible that 
Josephus himself was endangered by an accusation of 
maiestas like that of the elite Romans mentioned 
above: the accusation of a slave against him (Life 429) 
might have involved some charge of maiestas against 
the Roman people (see Mason 2001: 171, n. 1771). 

'l6 On Josephus’ connections with the Herodians, 
see Mason 1998: 78-79; 2005a: 84-87. On Judeans in 
Rome, see Barclay 1996a: 282-319; Williams 1994 (on 
their lack of homogeneity). 


cation from a specific historical context, we 
want to ensure that we do not read it “against the 
grain,” but that at least some of our reading per- 
spectives match those intended by the author. To 
read it without any regard to his intentions may 
result in misconstruing the force of the text, 
missing its intent or falsely “discovering” a mes- 
sage never intended. For the reasons given 
above we cannot be certain about Josephus’ in- 
tentions, but it is likely that its intended audience 
was sympathetic non-Judeans and, perhaps, fel- 
low Judeans of Josephus’ social and intellectual 
status. Given the uncertainties in this matter, it 
would be unwise to exclude either of these pos- 
sible audiences from our own reading strategy. 
They may not limit our possible reading stances: 
as we shall see, other ancient and present-day 
reading perspectives are legitimate aids in ex- 
ploring the meaning potential of this text. But 
here we may content ourselves with allowing 
both educated, sympathetic non-Judeans and 
educated Judeans as possible intended audi- 
ences for this work.!!7 


2.2 Purpose 


If he was writing for Judeans, Josephus may 
have presented his work in the form of an 
apologetic treatise, addressed to non-Judeans, 
both to instruct fellow Judeans on the certainty 
of their convictions and to encourage them with 
the sense that the grounds for those convictions 
were persuasive to non-Judeans as well. As is 
regularly noted, apologetic works explicitly di- 
rected at outsiders often have their most appre- 
ciative audience among insiders, and operate all 
the more successfully among them by convey- 
ing the impression that even outsiders would 
find these arguments compelling. If Judean cul- 
ture was, as we have seen, treated with some 
disdain in certain intellectual circles in Rome, 
the treatise might have been designed to boost 
Judean self-confidence and to equip Judeans to 


7 The educated Judeans here in view are primarily, 


if not exclusively, those resident, like Josephus, in 
Rome. Since many may have developed a Romanized 
stance like his, the ethnic distinction we have drawn 
between Judeans and non-Judeans does not preclude 
overlapping cultural interests and sympathies. 
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ignore, or even themselves to counter, the slan- 
ders sometimes directed against them.!!® The 
positive portrait Josephus conveys, of a Judean 
culture equal to, even excelling, the Greek 
philosophical tradition, and fully compatible 
with the political conditions of the Roman em- 
pire, might have been intended to enable edu- 
cated, and partly Romanized, Judeans to feel “at 
home” in their Roman conditions (see Appendix 
6). A more personal factor, Josephus’ self-de- 
fense, in the face of doubts and charges levelled 
against him (1.2, 47-56), may have played a 
subsidiary role within this wider purpose, espe- 
cially if it was important for Josephus that he 
should be seen as capable of countering the en- 
emies of the Judeans and defeating them all by 
his consummate rhetorical skill.!!° 

If he was writing for non-Judeans, of the type 
described above, we may posit a number of re- 
lated purposes. Even a sympathetic audience 
might require confirmation that the questions 
regarding the antiquity and integrity (and there- 
fore intellectual value) of the Judean nation 
could be answered in full. They could be use- 
fully instructed on the difference between the 
Judean and Egyptian traditions, and the stupid- 
ity of the derogatory stories about the Judeans 
currently circulating in Rome.!*° The sheer bra- 
vado of Josephus’ rhetorical performance might 


M8 Cf. Rajak 2002: 197. 

"19 Gruen, who proposes only fellow Judeans as 
Josephus’ intended addressees, stresses the artificiality 
of the argument, with opposition exaggerated and even 
contrived; Josephus’ personal agenda, his desire to re- 
spond to critics of his War and his Antiquities, was here 
“transmogrified into a retort to attacks on Jewish val- 
ues and Jewish character generally” (2005: 48). One 
cannot dismiss the element of personal pique in 
Josephus’ response, though it seems exaggerated to in- 
sist that “his own agenda prevails” (2005: 50). Siegert 
proposes that Josephus hoped to present himself “als 
Kandidat fiir einen Patriarchen” (Siegert, Schrecken- 
berg & Vogel 2006: 41), but there is no indication of 
any connection with the emerging rabbinic institutions. 

20 Goodman (1999: 55) considers that Josephus’ 
aim was “to counter the great weight of anti-Jewish 
propaganda produced by and for the Flavian dynasty” 
after 70 CE. On Josephus’ insistence on the distinction 
between Judeans and Egyptians, see Barclay 2004. 


be intended to encourage interest and support 
for the Judean cause. The encomium on the 
Judean constitution could be designed to reas- 
sure non-Judeans concerning its harmlessness 
and instruct them on its value. One may specu- 
late on the forms of support or sympathy that 
Josephus may have intended to encourage, both 
social and political, but the breadth of focus in 
the text does not encourage greater specificity. 
If it is possible to detect a particular “Roman” 
slant in his presentation of Judean culture, he 
may have wanted to demonstrate the compatibil- 
ity of Roman and Judean customs (see Appen- 
dix 6). Although it has been suggested that 
Josephus intended to gain proselytes through 
this work, there are several reasons to doubt that 
hypothesis.!*! As we have seen, the treatise is 
written in the genre of apologetic, not protreptic: 
it does not appeal to readers to join the Judean 
people, and its description of converts (2.123, 
209-10, 261) is designed to demonstrate Judean 
benevolence, not the benefits of conversion it- 
self.!?2 One cannot rule out the possibility that 
Josephus may have wished to see non-Judeans 
who presently sympathized with Judean culture 
come to “live under our laws,” but nothing in the 
text points to that as an intention of the treatise, 


'21 The hypothesis has been advanced most fully by 
Mason 1996. After discussing the historical context of 
the work in Rome (where proselytism is well evi- 
denced) and its close relationship to Antiquities (where 
the Izates story offers a lengthy account of a conver- 
sion), Mason argues that Apion stands in the “pro- 
treptic” genre and displays the comparative superiority 
of the Judean constitution both to gain sympathizers 
and “to encourage potential converts to Judaism” 
(1996: 222). Bilde also includes these aims as part of 
the appeal of the work: it was “primarily addressed to 
the ‘Gentiles’, who were interested in the Jewish faith, 
in an effort to attract them even closer to Judaism as 
‘God-fearing’ [sic] or as actual proselytes” (1998: 120- 
21). Cf. Lambers-Petry 2001. 

22 So, rightly, Gerber 1997: 38-40, 92, 374; 
Goodman 1999: 55; Gruen 2005: 47-48; cf. Barclay 
1998a: 196-200. Mason is right to note that Apion “ex- 
pected a benevolent, already partially committed audi- 
ence” (1996: 211), but there are not sufficient clues, in 
either the genre or the content of the work, to conclude 
that Josephus intended to take them further, into pros- 
elytism. 
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and nothing in the context requires it. Even 
where the Judean constitution is compared fa- 
vorably with that of (select) others (2.145-286), 
its climax is a description of Gentiles’ imitation 
of particular Judean customs (2.282-86), not 
full-scale conversion. Thus it seems safer to at- 
tribute to Josephus the more modest ambition to 
boost sympathy and support for the Judean 
people, in a context where their culture was sub- 
ject to very varied judgments and was controver- 
sial enough to be used to vilify and even indict 
individuals thought to be “drifting into Judean 
ways.” 


8. Early Influence and Effects 


We know nothing about the influence of this 
treatise on Josephus’ contemporaries, and very 
little about its effects in the following centu- 
ries.!*3 Its initial circulation probably depended 
on the efforts of Epaphroditus and the reputa- 
tion of Josephus. As noted above, Josephus is 
mentioned by two Roman authors (Suetonius, 
Vesp. 5.9; Dio 66.1.4), but only as the prisoner 
who predicted Vespasian’s rise to power; they 
make no reference to the works he authored. 
Eusebius’ claim that a statue of Josephus was 
erected in Rome and his books deposited in a 
library (Hist. eccl. 3.9.2) cannot be relied upon: 
it was in his interests to inflate the significance 
of an author whose works he used so heavily. 
Early Christian writers sometimes imply that his 
War was readily available (e.g., Minucius Felix, 
Oct. 33.4-5), but that might indicate its accessi- 
bility only in Christian circles. The fact that Por- 
phyry (died ca. 305 CE) could refer to all 
Josephus’ three major treatises, and cite from 
Apion (2.213, in Abst. 4.14, after a lengthy cita- 
tion from War), indicates that pagan authors 
could gain access to Josephus’ works.!?+ But it 


'23 We trace here in outline its effects up to the 4" 
century CE. For a longer and wider perspective on the 
influence of Josephus’ works up to the late middle ages 
see Schreckenberg 1972. 

4 On Porphyry’s use see Stern ad loc. and 
Schreckenberg 1972: 76-77. It is possible that he dis- 
covered Josephus only through his extensive research 
into Christian beliefs and practices. On the unlikely 


is notable that this is the only reference to Apion 
in pagan literature; otherwise it had no discern- 
ible influence on pagan opinion. 

The evidence for Judean use is even slimmer. 
Although Josephus’ War was known, and _at- 
tacked, by Justus of Tiberias (Life 336-67; cf. 
Apion 1.46-57), there is no evidence regarding 
the appreciation or use of Apion among Judeans. 
He is never cited in the rabbinic tradition, and 
although one can conjecture his possible value 
to the thriving Diaspora communities of the 2"4— 
4 centuries CE, they have left no literary record, 
and thus no indication of their sources of inspi- 
ration and education.!2> Since Josephus (like 
Philo) came to be serviceable to Christians, 
not least in their polemics against Judeans, it is 
possible that he became an unwelcome figure 
among Judeans, but the evidential silence re- 
duces us to guesswork. 

Thus, there is no evidence that Josephus’ 
treatise had any effect on either of the two in- 
tended types of audience suggested above, with 
the single exception of Porphyry. But, ironically, 
his work did influence and instruct an audience 
neither implied nor intended—the early Chris- 
tians.'*° As the Christian movement established 
itself in the Roman empire, it adopted apologetic 
forms of argument that could draw benefit from 
some of the themes and tactics of Josephus’ 
Apion.'?’ The earliest known use is in Theo- 
philus’ Ad Autolycum (ca. 180 CE), where refer- 
ence is made to Josephus’ citation of evidence 
for Judean antiquity from Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician sources (3.20-21). In common with other 
Christian apologists, Theophilus needed Judean 
antiquity as the historical foundation of the 


claim that Tacitus used Josephus’ War, see Schrecken- 
berg 1972: 69 (with bibliography); the issue has been 
reopened by Shahar 2004. The claim by F. Gerber 
(1991) that Plutarch (Caes. 3.1) responds to Josephus’ 
slurs on Apollonius is extremely tenuous. 

25 On Josephus in the “Hebraic tradition,” see 
Schreckenberg 1977: 48-53. 

26 See Hardwick 1996, and, on the use of Josephus 
generally in the first four Christian centuries, Hardwick 
1989; Schreckenberg 1992. 

'27 For more specific comments on the early Chris- 
tian use of each segment of Apion, see the “Reading 
Options” at relevant points in the commentary. 
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Christian religion: the fact that this Judean root 
was not just old, but could be proved to be 
so, on the basis of non-Judean sources, was per- 
fect for apologetic purposes. At the same time, 
Theophilus takes some inspiration from Jose- 
phus for the attempt to construct a universal 
world chronology, onto which biblical history, 
and the history of the Judean-Christian tradition, 
could be mapped. Although Theophilus main- 
tains a critical distance from some aspects of 
Manetho’s history (3.21), Josephus’ use of 
Manetho to place Moses a thousand years be- 
fore the Trojan War and his co-ordination of 
Babylonian and biblical history enabled the for- 
mation of a single chronological scheme (3.21, 
29), 128 

These twin goals—the proof of (Christian-) 
Judean antiquity and the creation of a compre- 
hensive historical framework—continued to play 
an important role in early Christian self-under- 
standing and apologetics, right up to the fourth 
century. Josephus was not the only possible re- 
source for such tasks (Tatian manages well with- 
out him), but the first Part of Apion was certainly 
noted, and occasionally deployed. Thus, Ter- 
tullian refers to Josephus’ arguments in his Apol- 
ogy (19-20; ca. 200 CE), to prove the antiquity 
(and thus the superiority) of Moses. Origen (ca. 
185-253 CE) has his own battles to wage with 
Celsus, which overlap in part with Josephus’ 
agenda. He refers to Apion (“On the Antiquity of 
the Judeans”) on two occasions, as proving the 
antiquity of Judeans (Ce/s. 1.16) and the histori- 
cal precedence of Moses over the Greeks (4.11). 
Partial parallels with Josephus’ argument can be 
found elsewhere, arising either from Origen’s 
adaptation of Josephus or from his use of simi- 
lar traditions.!?° Origen’s huge cultural range 
and his sophisticated intellect often render his 


128 See further Hardwick 1989: 7-14; 1996: 371-78. 

129 See Feldman 1990b, though the connections he 
draws are sometimes tenuous. If Origen dates Moses 
before the Trojan War (Cels. 4.36), that need not dis- 
play dependence on Josephus (Apion 1.104); for the 
possible allusion to Josephus’ claims concerning 
Hermippus, see note to “following” at 1.165. When 
Origen describes the superior morality of the Judean 
constitution (Cels. 5.42) he does so in terms quite dif- 
ferent from those of Josephus. 


argument quite different from that of Josephus, 
even on the same topics, but one senses here 
how Apion could be congenial to the early Chris- 
tian cause. 

Finally (within our time frame) we find Euse- 
bius (ca. 265-340 CE) making by far the most 
extensive use of Apion (as of much else from 
Josephus), including lengthy citations.'°° The 
case for Judean antiquity remains important in 
his argumentative scheme (why Christians fol- 
low Judean, rather than Greek traditions). Ex- 
cerpts from Josephus’ citations of Egyptian, 
Phoenician, and “Chaldean” sources are de- 
ployed in Praeparatio Evangelica books 9 and 
10, and he finds useful Josephus’ clever tirade 
against Greek historiography (Apion 1.6-27 in 
Praep. ev. 10.7.1-21). He employs the same 
texts for a different purpose in his Chronikon 
(drawing on Julius Africanus); here they help 
anchor and connect his large-scale survey of 
world chronology. Elsewhere, he notices Jose- 
phus’ discussion of the canon (Apion 1.37-42 in 
Hist. eccl. 3.10), but also shows the first known 
Christian interest in Josephus’ description of the 
Judean constitution, from which he quotes at 
length (Apion 2.163-228 in Praep. ev. 8.8.1-55). 
Josephus is here, for Eusebius, only one witness 
to the virtues of the Judeans, and Eusebius of- 
fers no commentary on the passage quoted. But 
his citation suggests that the whole of Apion was 
read by some early Christians, who were not 
averse to its praise of Judean culture when that 
served their own, increasingly supersessionist, 
agenda. !3! 


130 For a table showing Eusebius’ usage of Jo- 
sephus, see Schreckenberg 1972: 79-84 (in simplified 
form, regarding Apion, below, § 10); for discus- 
sion, see Schreckenberg 1979: 63-71; Hardwick 1989: 
69-109 (use of Josephus as a whole); Hardwick 1996: 
384-96 (use of Apion). 

'31 Cf, Praep. ev. 9.4-9, where some of Josephus’ 
collection of Greek witnesses serve to illustrate how 
Greek philosophers admired Judean culture. Hardwick 
suggests (1996: 391) that Eusebius’ affirmation of 
Josephus’ constitution is possible only because he un- 
derstood the laws in an allegorized form, but the argu- 
ment (based on Praep. ev. 8.8.56) is not secure: there 
Eusebius mentions allegory only in connection with 
other Judean texts. 
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After Eusebius, in the Christian empire, Jose- 
phus’ apologetics became less interesting to 
Christian authors, although Josephus himself 
was adopted almost as an honorary Christian.!*? 
This loss of interest in Apion may account for 
the fact that we have no complete Greek text 
extant (see below, § 10).!°3 We are fortunate that 
sufficient interest in Josephus in the Christian 
West induced Cassiodorus (d. 580 CE) to com- 
mission a Latin translation of both Apion and 
Antiquities (to supplement that already available 
for War); his Latin thus fills the lacuna in our 
Greek textual tradition (Apion 2.52-113). But it 
is clear that without this lingering Christian in- 
terest, Josephus’ Apion, and probably all of his 
works, would have been lost altogether. Since 
the meaning of this text has necessarily evolved 
through its interpretation in different communi- 
ties, we should include this early Christian use 
among the kaleidoscope of reading options ger- 
mane to this treatise (see below, § 13). 


9. Judean Identity in Apion 


In defending his people and praising their con- 
stitution Josephus produces a particular profile 
of the Judean nation for the rhetorical needs of 
this treatise. One cannot assume that this will be 
the same image of Judeans that he projects else- 
where, or that it represents his “real” under- 
standing of the Judean tradition, but since his 
argument requires him to say so much about 
Judeans and to place them on the stage of the 
Mediterranean world, Apion provides an unusu- 
ally full portrait of Judean identity. !*4 

Since Josephus depicts Judeans as a nation, 
alongside others like “Egyptians” and “Phoe- 
nicians,” it might be thought that he had little 
choice in his depiction of their identity; one 
might expect there to be standard features of 
“ethnicity,” inevitable and irreducible. In fact, 


32 See Schreckenberg 1992: 73-78, noting 
Jerome’s inclusion of Josephus among famous Chris- 
tian figures. 

33 If Apion formed a codex of its own (Schre- 
ckenberg 1992: 62), it would not have been transmit- 
ted with Josephus’ other works. 

34 For Josephus’ construction of Judean identity in 
the first half of Antiquities, see Spilsbury 1998. 


however, ethnicity is a highly malleable phe- 
nomenon, changeable over time, adaptable to 
different social conditions, and adjustable in ac- 
cordance with rhetorical context. Since F. Barth’s 
famous essay on this topic (1969), anthropolo- 
gists have questioned essentialist conceptions of 
ethnicity—its definition by “natural,” primordial 
features like blood-kinship, or by apparently 
core characteristics such as language or religion 
—and have emphasized instead how ethnicity is 
“constructed,” ascribed, a matter of perspective 
or rhetoric, fabricated in particular historical and 
political circumstances, not least to organize the 
relations between one population group and an- 
other. This is not to say that the historically sig- 
nificant features of ethnicity are invented out of 
nothing: they are not made, but they are made 
salient, and it is in making them salient that au- 
thors, orators, politicians (and anthropologists) 
enjoy some freedom in the “construction” of 
ethnic groups. The point is easily illustrated in 
relation to labels employed in this treatise. It was 
not at all self-evident in Josephus’ day who 
could count as a “Greek,” or how one might 
apply the label “Roman”;!*> and Josephus can 
exploit the ambiguity in the label “Egyptian” (as 
descriptor of origin, ancestry, legal status, or 
culture) in denigrating his opponent Apion.!*° 
Thus we need to attend carefully to the precise 
ingredients of the image of “Judeans” in this 
treatise, without prior assumptions about what 
must, or must not, be embraced by this term.!37 

The opening section of Apion (1.1) already 
signals many of the features that will recur 
throughout the work: there Josephus speaks of 
“our people” (TO yévos YOVv), with its own 
original composition (TpcTH UTOOTAGIS 1510), 


135 On the origin and development of “Hellenicity,” 
see Hall 1997; 2002; Malkin 2001; on “Romanness,” 
see Woolf 1998. 

136 See note to “direction” at 2.29. 

'37 For this reason I am disinclined to structure what 
follows by the template of ethnicity proposed by Smith 
1986 (cf. Hutchinson and Smith 1996) and employed 
by Esler (forthcoming) in analyzing Apion. This has six 
ingredients: a common proper name; a myth of com- 
mon ancestry; a shared history of a common past; a dis- 
tinctive common culture; a link with a homeland; and 
a sense of communal solidarity. 
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its long history, its land that “we now possess” 
(vuv Exouev), and its sacred books. There might 
also be a hint, in the parading of the fact that 
Antiquities was written in Greek, that Josephus 
considered his native language something else. 
In other words, bundled together in this opening 
sentence are elements of descent (yévos), terri- 
tory, history, cultural resources (sacred books), 
and, perhaps, language, all of which serve to 
define the identity of the louSotol. Our task is 
to see what these mean, how they are deployed, 
how they are supplemented by other elements, 
and how they function together in this crafted 
presentation of Judean identity. Six features are 
particularly prominent. 

A. Descent and Shared History. Josephus 
speaks frequently of fellow Judeans as “our” 
yévos, the term conveying common ancestry 
and kinship-relations, constituting what anthro- 
pologists would call a “descent-group.”!*8 At the 
micro-level, regarding individuals, yévos is to 
do with birth and family origin. Josephus criti- 
cizes Lysimachus for not declaring who Moses 
was by descent, and of what parentage (TO 
yévos OoTIs Hv Kal Tivoov, 1.316), and he fre- 
quently introduces people, Judeans and others, 
by reference to their descent or ancestry, 
‘louSatos TO yévos, AlyuTTIOs TO yévos, 
etc.!3° Regarding Judeans as a whole, Josephus 
insists that his people has its own unique genea- 
logical identity (1.1), descended from the “Chal- 


138 The term yévos is associated with Judeans 
throughout the work: e.g., 1.1, 2, 32, 59, 71, 106, 160; 
2.288, 296. I have avoided using the translation “race,” 
because of its problematic association with 19'-century 
racial “science,” especially in relation to Jews; see note 
to “people” at 1.1. Josephus also uses the term ¢6vos in 
relation to the Judean people (e.g., 1.5, 68, 161, 166, 
172, 185, 194), more rarely Mads (1.132, 253, 305, 313 
[both Lysimachus]; 2.159 [plural!]). Although €6vos 
might have a more political sense (“nation”), its asso- 
ciation with the notion of a descent-group remains 
strong (cf. the €6vn in Egypt, 1.137). 

139 “Judean by descent”: 1.179; “Egyptian by de- 
scent”: 1.73, 252, 275, 298, 317; 2.8, 28, 138; other 
examples: 1.129, 164, 250, 265, 314. For louSaios To 
yévos, and its use by Josephus, see Cohen 1994. yévos 
is also used of priestly ancestry, both of Josephus him- 
self (1.54) and in general (1.30-35, kept pure by the ban 
on intermarriage outside the €0vos). 


deans” (1.71), and he is particularly concerned 
to demonstrate that Judeans are not “Egyptian 
by ancestry/descent” (e.g., 1.252, 298, 316-17; 
cf. 1.278; 2.289).!4° Josephus insists, in sum- 
ming up his work, that “our ancestors” (MUCoV oO} 
Tpoyovol) were not Egyptian, but came into 
Egypt from elsewhere (2.289; cf. 1.104), a dis- 
tinction crucial to the rhetoric of this treatise and 
throwing into relief the importance of ancestry 
in defining Judean identity.'*! If the Judeans 
enjoy “kinship” (ovyyéveta) with “Chaldeans” 
(1.71), they are clearly distinct from “people of 
another origin” (4AAOguAOI, 2.121-22, 209; cf. 
alienigeni, 2.103), and would be defiled by 
sexual intercourse with them (1.35). 

An indication of the significance of descent 
is the emphasis Josephus places on the bearing 
and raising of children, including their induction 
into the ancestral heritage. The importance of 
Tadotpodta (the raising of children) is sig- 
naled prominently in his introduction to Judean 
values at 1.60 (cf. 2.202), where Judean piety is 
also described as Tapadedouevn (“traditioned,” 
almost “inherited”). On four occasions else- 
where Josephus speaks of Judean children 
learning the ancestral heritage right from the 
very beginning: it is “innate” (oU”LguTOV) in ev- 
ery Judean from birth to regard the scriptures as 
decrees of God (1.42), Judean children are so- 
cialized in the laws from the very beginning 
(2.173, 178), and these regulate their upbring- 
ing (2.204). They are to be taught both the con- 
tents of the laws and “the exploits of their fore- 
bears” (2.204), recorded in the scriptures, with 
their historical record of some 5,000 years (1.1, 
37-42). If Josephus only alludes to that history 
here (1.91-92, 127; 2.132, 136), it is because he 
has already devoted twenty volumes to its retell- 
ing; but it is clear that to be a Judean is to be 
heir to the story of “our people” through myriad 
generations of a shared past. 


40 For his refusal to allow any such “mixing” (1. 
229, 252-53, 278), his relief that Manetho clearly dis- 
tinguished his “ancestors” from Egyptians (1.104), and 
his anxiety that Chaeremon and Lysimachus did not 
(1.298-302, 314-18), see commentary ad loc. 

'41 On the distinction between Judeans and Egyp- 
tians, and its social and cultural importance in Rome, 
see Barclay 2004. 
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B. Territory. As we have seen, the opening 
statement of the treatise refers to “the land that 
we now possess” (1.1, in an emphatic present 
tense), and when he speaks of the lack of con- 
tact between Greeks and Judeans (1.60-68) 
Josephus also mentions that “we live on good 
terrain, and work it thoroughly” (1.60). In fact, 
the treatise is sprinkled with a remarkable num- 
ber of references to “our land,’ “our own land,” 
“the ancestral land,” even once “this land,” and 
these not as some remote or past phenomenon, 
but as the territory that “we inhabit” (present 
tense), even “now.’!4? Just as other peoples have 
their “homeland” (tatpis), so Judeans have 
theirs (1.210, 212; 2.277); at one point, in de- 
nying any innate hostility between Judeans and 
Greeks, Josephus goes so far as to say that “we 
are separated from the Greeks more by geogra- 
phy (totol) than by customs” (2.123). Jose- 
phus has not forgotten about the Diaspora, or his 
own location in Rome. The treatise contains 
plenty of references to Judeans in the Diaspora, 
taken into exile (1.135-41), serving in Alex- 
ander’s army (1.192-95), or settling in Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, or Ephesus (2.23-39). Indeed, he 
insists that the purity of the priestly line is main- 
tained “not only in Judea itself, but wherever 
there is a corps of our people,” including “those 
in Egypt and Babylon and wherever else in the 
world any members of the priestly stock have 
been dispersed” (1.32-33).' But the dual terri- 
torial connection—Judea and Diaspora—is not 
contradictory. Those settled in Alexandria “came 
from elsewhere” (2.67) and, in emphasizing fi- 
delity to the laws, Josephus claims that “there is 
no Judean, however far he may go from his 
homeland (tatpis), or however much he fears 
a cruel master, who will not fear the law more 
than him” (2.277). Thus, whatever may be the 
case in other Diaspora texts, in this treatise 
Josephus figures the Diaspora as absence from 


'42 For a full list of references see note to “possess” 
at 1.1. 

43 Other references to Judea fall partly in excerpts 
cited (1.90, 179, 195; 2.21) and partly in Josephus’ own 
comment (1.228, 310; 2.25). Intriguingly, Judea itself 
is never mentioned in the discussion of the constitution 
(2.145-286), but the “homeland” is (2.277). 


“homeland” and appears to include himself 
among those “we” who presently possess a land 
elsewhere. !44 

C. Language. Although this text is written in 
Greek, Josephus makes specific mention of the 
linguistic medium of his work (1.1), as he does in 
relation to Manetho (1.73), as if it were a notable 
feature, a matter of choice rather than necessity. 
He indicates that, in writing War, he used “col- 
laborators for the Greek language,” and although 
it is not clear what role they played, the confes- 
sion indicates that Josephus was not entirely at 
home in Greek (cf. Ant. 20.263-64). If this were 
purely a personal matter, it would not merit men- 
tion here, but elsewhere he represents language 
as a sign of ethnic, and not just individual, dis- 
tinctiveness. In 1.167 he gives the meaning of 
Corban as “gift for God,’ “as one might translate 
from the Hebrews’ language” (ek Ths EBpatcov 
... OtaAEkTOu). Later he refutes Apion’s spurious 
connection between the sabbath and “sabbo” by 
referring to “the language (S1aAektos) of the 
Judeans” (2.27), and he insists, in dismissing 
Lysimachus’ false etymology, that “we Judeans 
do not speak of temple-plundering in the same 
language (dev) as do Greeks” (1.319). Al- 
though he never specifies here what language 
Judeans do use,'* it is striking that he constructs 
Judean difference as containing a linguistic com- 
ponent—however false that might be to Diaspora 
reality in his day. 

D. Sacred Texts. Just as other nations have 
their own “texts” and “sacred writings” (1.105, 
116, 228), the significance of the Judean scrip- 
tures is obvious throughout this treatise. Several 
times Josephus refers to “our writings” (1.128, 
160, 218; cf. 1.42) or “our books” (1.154), but 
their status is greatly enhanced by the adjective 
“sacred” (1g90s) as these “sacred books” or “sa- 
cred writings” (1.54, 127, 217; 2.45) have a 
symbolic significance of a different order than 


'44 For configurations of the Diaspora more gener- 
ally, see van Unnik 1993; Scott 1997; Gafni 1997; 
Gruen 2002: 232-52. 

'45 On the distinction between Hebrew (eBpatott) 
and Aramaic (ouptoti), see Ant. 10.8; on Hebrew as 
poovn eOvikr, see Ant. 12.36. For Josephus’ use of the 
label “Hebrew,” see Harvey 1996: 124-29. 
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mere historical records. Their importance is par- 
ticularly clear in the opening segment on histo- 
riography (1.6-56), where Josephus contrasts the 
carelessly composed Greek texts, to which 
Greeks are largely indifferent, with the univocal 
and uniquely authoritative canon of twenty-two 
books honored by Judeans (1.37-41). Their au- 
thors, Moses and the prophets, were taught the 
truth by inspiration from God and every Judean 
is taught to regard these as “decrees of God” 
(Soyuata GBeov) and, if necessary, to die for 
them (1.42). These precise texts thus form a core 
component of Judean identity. 

E. Temple. Another focal point of Judean 
identity in Apion is provided by the Jerusalem 
temple (“our temple,’ 1.109, 154; 2.102). This 
might seem surprising, given that Josephus is 
writing a generation after its destruction,'*° but 
the priests or the splendors of the temple are 
described in almost every segment of this trea- 
tise, often in the present tense. The opening dis- 
cussion of historiography parades the priestly 
genealogies, and the 2,000-year line of high- 
priests, as examples of Judean historical accu- 
racy (1.30-36). The citations proving Judean 
antiquity frequently make mention of the 
temple, as sponsored by the Phoenician king or 
destroyed by the Babylonians (1.108-11, 132, 
145). “Hecataeus” is a spokesman for Greek ad- 
miration of the temple, including its altar and 
ritual (1.197-99), while Lysimachus is criticized 
for ridiculing a sanctuary that is “universally 
famous” (1.315; cf. 2.79). Apion’s tale of the 
annual slaughter of a Greek is countered by a 
full account of the temple’s design and good 
order, which starts in the past tense (since 
Josephus is refuting a historical tale) but slides 
into the present, as if its priests continued in 
Josephus’ day to offer sacrificial victims (2.102- 
9). And in the description of the Judean consti- 
tution (2.145-286), not only are priests promi- 
nent as guardians of the law (2.185-88, 193-94), 
but the temple is emphasized, as the one temple 
for the one God in which the priests are engaged 


46 Tn fact, this destruction is never explicitly men- 
tioned in Apion: Titus “occupied” the temple (2.82), 
but is never said to have destroyed it; cf. note to “oth- 
ers” at 2.131. 


in worship (2.193-98). However “unreal” we 
may judge this depiction of Josephus’ con- 
temporary circumstances, we cannot ignore the 
importance of the temple in this textual con- 
struction of Judean identity. 

F. Constitution. The concept of the Judean 
“constitution” is largely absent from Apion until 
it becomes the dominant category in the “apol- 
ogy” against Apollonius Molon (2.145-286): 
there Josephus’ defense of his tradition is 
framed in terms of “the whole structure of our 
constitution” () OAN KaTAaOTAGIS TOU TOAITEU- 
uwatos, 2.145).'47 Here Moses is presented as 
the original “legislator” (voyo8étns), whose 
constitution embraces all features of the Judean 
life, from their religious rites to their social be- 
havior, from their domestic customs to their 
stance towards foreigners. The political category 
makes Judeans comparable to other peoples, 
especially within the Greek tradition. The legis- 
lator Moses can be favorably compared with 
Lycurgus or Solon (2.154-56, 161-63); Judeans 
can be contrasted with Athenians and Spartans 
in their knowledge of, and faithfulness towards 
their constitutions (2.171-78, 225-35); and the 
most famous philosophical constitution in the 
Greek tradition, that of Plato, can be explicitly 
invoked, and even trumped (2.220-24, 257).!*8 
In describing the structure of the constitution, 
Josephus declines to fit his tradition into any of 
the standard types (monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy) but invents a new term, “theocracy” 
(2.165). This is often taken to mean the gover- 
nance of priests (a temple-centred form of aris- 
tocracy), but in context the primary sense of the 
term is not the rule of priests (not mentioned 
before 2.185) but very exactly the rule of God, 
God’s sovereign oversight of history and human 
well-being (2.165-68).!4° If this seems to stretch 


'47 On the use and meaning of the term ToA(teuya, 
and its near equivalent ToAiTeia, see note to “constitu- 
tion” at 2.145. 

148 As well as explicit allusions to Plato’s Republic, 
there are many parallels to his Laws, noted in the com- 
mentary; for the relationship of Apion to Plato, see 
Gerber 1997: 226-43. 

49 For the meaning of “theocracy” in this context, 
and its relationship to the philosophical tradition, see 
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the political sense of “constitution” rather far, 
that is precisely Josephus’ goal, to highlight 
within this political category the specifically 
“religious” dimensions of Judean identity. In this 
connection Josephus emphasizes the place of 
“piety” (euoeBe1a) at the head of the Judean vir- 
tues (2.170; cf. 1.60, 146, etc.), since this gov- 
erns both the motivation for keeping the laws 
and much of their specific contents. The first of 
the laws to be summarized concerns God 
(2.190-92), and the Judean constitution is com- 
pared to others at greatest length in their con- 
ception of the divine and their attitude to foreign 
religious beliefs (2.236-70). 

For this “religious” dimension of his political 
category Josephus is indebted to Plato, and it is 
from this vantage point that he is able to draw 
on the support of “philosophers” (2.168, 239, 
242). “Philosophy” is not a prime category for 
describing the Judean tradition in this treatise. 
Although Josephus refers to “our ancestral phi- 
losophy” (2.47; cf. 1.54), just as he can speak 
of other nations who “philosophize” (e.g., 1.28, 
129), the emphasis falls on Judean Jaws as the 
ingredients of the constitution, of which Moses 
is the /egislator (not original philosopher). Since 
the core of this constitution concerns the rule of 
God, and certain beliefs about him, (Greek) phi- 
losophy may be said to be congruent with, or 
even dependent on, the Judean tradition (2.168, 
239, 281); but Judeans themselves are not so 
much “philosophers” as law-learners and law- 
observers, who faithfully maintain their consti- 
tution even in adverse political circumstances 
(2.218-19, 225-35, 271-75).!°° 


note to “theocracy” at 2.165. For the difference in con- 
stitutional analysis to that offered in Antiquities, see 
note to “these” at 2.165. 

'50 Clearchus is cited as admiring a Judean for his 
philosophical qualities (1.177-81) and Josephus can 
insist, in referring to Antiquities, that the Judean tradi- 
tion contains many who have excelled in wisdom 
(2.135-36); but philosophy is important in 2.145-286 
only as it supports the truth of the Judean constitution, 
not as a category of its own. If the synagogues are sites 
of sabbath learning (2.175-78), what is learned there is 
the law not (as in Philo) “philosophy”; and the virtue 
of dpdovnats is conspicuous by its absence in 2.146, 
170. Of course, much of the content of the constitution 


The laws and customs regulated by the Ju- 
dean constitution establish “the singularity of 
our lifestyle” () Tept Tov Biov NUGv 161dTNS, 
1.68). But the apparently close tie between an- 
cestry and culture is loosened by the fact that at 
three points Josephus refers to individuals of 
other nations who have “agreed” or “chosen” to 
live under Judean laws. He refers to Greeks who 
have “agreed to come over to our laws” (2.123), 
and in the summary of the laws makes a special 
point of “the consideration which our legislator 
gave to the kindness to be shown to outsiders,” 
not begrudging “those who choose to share our 
ways” and welcoming any who “wish to come 
and live under the same laws as us, reckoning 
that affinity (o\Ke\oTNS) is not a matter of birth 
alone (ou Tod yével "ovov) but also of choice in 
life-style” (4AAG Kal TH TPOCAIPEGE! TOU Biou, 
2.209-10). Later, echoing this passage, he re- 
futes Apollonius’ charge of “misanthropy” by 
arguing that Judeans do not emulate others’ cus- 
toms but “gladly welcome those who wish to 
share ours” (2.260). There are limitations here: 
there must be no “mixing” with outsiders on a 
casual basis (2.210, 257), since the state (ToAt- 
Teuua) should be kept “pure,” consisting of 
those who remain faithful to the laws (2.257). 
However, purity is a matter not only of ancestry 
(cf. 1.30) but also of law-observance. While the 
constitution includes those of Judean ancestry, 
kinship and culture do not form an exclusive 
bond. 

The combination of factors listed here— 
descent, territory, language, sacred texts, temple, 
and constitution—makes good sense within the 


could be recognized, in a broad sense, as “philosophi- 
cal”—both the piety it inculcates and the virtues it in- 
duces. Josephus’ constitution is certainly influenced, in 
shape and substance, by philosophical traditions, and 
at his level of abstraction and idealization, as in Plato’s 
Laws, the line between “philosophy” and “politics” is 
blurred (cf. 2.47 for the twinning of philosophy and 
laws). But the political category is the most suitable 
vehicle for emphasizing the centrality of Judean Jaws. 
To this extent, Haaland (1999: 288-99) is right to ar- 
gue, against Mason 1996, that there is some difference 
in emphasis between Apion and Antiquities, though his 
political-historical explanation for this phenomenon 
(Haaland 2005) is speculative (see above, § 6). 
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Greek (and Roman) ethnographic tradition, and 
within the politico-philosophical discussion of 
“constitutions.”!5! There are no elements that 
would appear anomalous in that context, such as 
the notion of a “covenant” with God.!** But eth- 
nic identity could be variously formulated, and 
Josephus’ choice of elements and emphases is 
his own. There may be personal factors in this 
choice. As a first-generation immigrant to Rome, 
whose first language was Aramaic and who still 
owned property in Judea (Life 429), it was natu- 
ral that he should make both land and language 
integral to Judean identity. Perhaps also, as a 
once-active priest (1.54), Josephus found it im- 
possible to conceive of Judean culture without 
a focal point in the Jerusalem temple. There may 
be rhetorical factors at play as well. The distinct 
geographical identity of Judeans explains their 
unfamiliarity to Greeks (1.60-68), and the pres- 
ent possession of Judea provides opportunity to 
display the virtue of agricultural labor (1.60; 
2.294). Presenting Judean culture as a “consti- 
tution” affords scope for favorable comparison 
with lesser constitutions, and its openness to 
outsiders gives good grounds for refuting the ac- 
cusation that Judeans are antisocial. At the same 
time, the stress on the distinct identity of the 
Judean yévos is a crucial tactic in distinguish- 
ing Judeans from Egyptians, the one honorable 
at the expense of the despicable other. One can- 
not rule out the influence of sources on Jose- 
phus in composing this treatise (see Appendix 
5), but there is no reason to doubt that the total 
construction is his own. What appear to us the 
most striking elements—the emphases on terri- 
tory and temple—must be taken as seriously as 
the rest: the identity of Judeans here is closely 
linked with the land of Judea, and the focus of 
worship remains, in theory, the temple. It would 


!51 For the latter, see Rowe and Schofield 2000. 

152 Apion thus offers a “constitutional nomism” 
rather than a “covenantal nomism”; see Spilsbury 2001 
on Josephus’ notion of the “patronage” of God. The 
covenant notion that the land and the destiny of Israel 
were the subject of a special promise by God, given to 
the patriarchs, is missing, along with the concept of a 
contract with God unique to the Judean people. Here 
“theocracy” involves God’s oversight of a// humanity, 
as well as that operative in Judean history (2.165-67). 


not be surprising if Josephus genuinely ex- 
pected the temple to be rebuilt; but, in any case, 
he has not developed a view of Judean culture 
that could dispense with a “homeland” or with 
a cultic focus in the Jerusalem temple.!>? 

In the light of this analysis, it is clear that the 
term louSatos has not become an indicator 
merely of “religion,” but retains its connection 
with kinship and even land. In recent years it 
has been argued that a number of historical 
trends or events led to a reduction in the “eth- 
nic” or territorial connotations of the term, mak- 
ing it more nearly a signifier of culture or reli- 
gion alone. The addition of non-Judeans into the 
body of the Judean people—both through forc- 
ible assimilation (Idumaeans) and through vol- 
untary incorporation (proselytes)—has been re- 
garded as one important factor in this trend 
(reducing the relevance of ancestry).!** It has 
also been argued that Nerva’s abolition of 
Domitian’s tax-trials (for the fiscus Iudaicus) 
marked the Roman recognition of apostasy, and 
thus of the element of choice in “Jewish” iden- 
tity,'>> while the Roman abolition of the 
Herodian dynasty after the Revolt contributed to 
the sense that “being Jewish was a matter of law 
rather than place.”!°° Without entering into all 


'53 For Josephus’ possible hopes, see note to “God” 


at 2.193. But it is precarious to press beyond the text to 
the psychology of the author. Ever since Herodotus 
(8.144.2), an essential component of “Greek” ethnicity 
had been the common bond of sanctuaries and sacri- 
fices. 

154 See Cohen 1999: 69-197, a highly nuanced ar- 
gument of wide scope, arguing for a transition in the 
sense of the term from “ethnos” to “ethno-religion.” He 
concludes that “for most Joudaioi in antiquity, the eth- 
nic definition was supplemented, not replaced, by the 
religious definition” (1999: 137); but he elsewhere 
notes that, for Josephus, the expression loudaios TO 
yévos “still had its Hellenistic meaning ‘Judean by 
birth’ rather than ‘Jewish by birth’” (1994: 38). 

5 See Goodman 1989. 

56 D, Schwartz 2005: 74; for a wider argument on 
the shift from a national to a religious definition of 
“Jewishness,” parallel to that affecting “Greekness, ” 
see D. Schwartz 1992: 5-15. Schwartz also notes that 
Flavian authors usually refer to the homeland as 
“TIdumaea” or “Palaestina,” rather than “Judea” (2005: 
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the complexities of this issue, we can note that, 
even in this text that foregrounds the phenom- 
enon of foreigners choosing to adopt the Judean 
constitution, Josephus does not weaken the 
significance of descent or territory in Judean 
identity.'°’? While Josephus’ use of the “con- 
stitutional” model allows for an expansion in the 
definition of ethnicity, and its theological defi- 
nition (“theocracy”) masks the lack of any con- 
temporary political expression (in a state run by 
aristocrats, priests, or kings), the traditional com- 
ponents of Judean ethnicity are not lost or even 
marginalized. And since our text makes multiple 
references to the land which “we” inhabit or 
possess, there are good reasons to translate the 
term ‘louSatos by its more natural equivalent 
“Judean,” rather than “Jew.” At two points, 
Apion explicitly links the name of the people to 
the land Judea. In the citation from Clearchus, 
‘louSaitoi are introduced as philosophers from 
Syria “who take their name from the place; for 
the place they inhabit is called Judea” (1.179); 
while later we find the same connection implied 
by a general rule, spoken in Josephus’ own 
voice: “those who think highly of their own 
homelands (tatpiées) are proud to be named 
after them” (2.30). This connection is largely if 
not entirely lost if louSaios is translated “Jew,” 
and so for the purposes of this commentary, 
whether speaking in Josephus’ voice or in my 
own, I have adopted the less misleading alterna- 
tive “Judean.”!°8 


69). But the practice did not stick: Tacitus’ normal la- 
bel is Judea. 

'57 The case of Izates in Antiquities 20 is striking: 
he undertook circumcision to be “genuinely a Judean” 
(BeBatcos ‘louSatos, 20.38), but his conversion was far 
more than a “religious” phenomenon since his subjects 
were angry at its political ramifications (being ruled by 
a foreigner, 20.39); the military and political support 
of the house of Adiabene for the people and land of 
Judea was evident from that point onwards. Even much 
later Dio Cassius (ca. 160-230 CE) links the name of 
Judeans with the land Judea, but then immediately adds 
that the title applies also to people of other ethnic 
groups (aAAoebvets) who emulate their customs 
(37.16.5—17.1). It does not seem absurd to Dio that one 
could adopt the label of a people whose practices one 
adopts, even though that label has specific geographi- 
cal associations. 

'58 T am aware that for some the label “Judean” may 


10. The Text 


The text of Apion is the most problematic in the 
Josephan corpus, not because of a surfeit of 
contradictory witnesses, but because there are so 
few, and because these are manifestly deficient. 
The most spectacular deficiency is the lack of 
any Greek text for a large part of Book 2 (2.52- 
113), a lacuna which would be devastating were 
it not for the early Latin translation of Cassio- 
dorus (see below). Although the other volumes 
in this series have been based on Niese’s editio 
maior (1889a, for Apion), their authors have 
also taken account of textual advances since 
Niese’s time, and in this case I have been fortu- 
nate to be able to use the very significant ad- 
vance achieved by the Minster team. Their work 


seem more misleading. The geographical connotations 
of the term “Judean” may seem either excessively 
dominant, or overly specific (1.e., relating to Judea, as 
opposed to Galilee or other parts of the Judean home- 
land). The use of the term may also seem alienating to 
some contemporary Jews, whose identification with 
their ancestors may appear weakened by the use of this 
different label (as if one were attempting to avoid the 
label “Jew”). The term “Judean” certainly signals the 
territorial component in Josephus’ understanding of his 
ethnicity. For some contemporary Jews, even the word 
“Jew” connotes some loyalty to the land of Israel, while 
for others “Jew ... denotes culture, way of life, or ‘reli- 
gion,’ not ethnic or geographic origin” (Cohen 1999: 
105). If such contemporary Jews define their ethnicity 
in terms different from those of Josephus (e.g., without 
reference to the temple and with, at least, a different 
sense of belonging to “the land”), that is no barrier to 
ethnic continuity: an ethnic group can be continuous 
even when defining itself and its cultural identity-mark- 
ers differently over time (Barth 1969). I am certainly 
not motivated by a political concern to distance the 
‘louSatoi of ancient texts from the Jews of today (as 
appears to drive BAGD s.v., in relation to early Chris- 
tian texts). Ultimately, the problem is that of the Eng- 
lish language, and one has to judge whether “Judean” 
or “Jew” more nearly corresponds to the nuances 
evoked in each particular text. For a parallel statement 
of the case for the translation “Judean,” though differ- 
ently nuanced and with claims more comprehensive 
than those argued here, see Esler 2003: 62-74; Esler 
(forthcoming); and Mason (forthcoming b). For a sur- 
vey of ancient “Jewish” and Christian use of the terms 
“Judean,” “Hebrew,” and “Israel,” see Harvey 1996. 
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on Apion, concurrent with my own, has been 
kindly conveyed to me by Prof. Folker Siegert, 
and their newly established text now supersedes 
that of Niese, for reasons described below. In 
outline, and in chronological sequence, the tex- 
tual witness to this treatise is as follows. 

The earliest witness to the text is contained in 
citations found in early Christian authors (see § 
8, above). Only two of these actually cite the text 
(as opposed to speaking of it), and of these the 
text of one, Theophilus, is itself too corrupt to 
aid the reconstruction of Josephus’ original.!*° 
However, the other, Eusebius, is of first-rate im- 
portance. In the course of his works, Eusebius 
cites almost one sixth of Apion, and it has been 
recognized at least since Niese that this consti- 
tutes our very best evidence for Josephus’ 
text.!°° Unfortunately, Niese misjudged the reli- 
ability of the varying texts of Eusebius, but the 
new edition by Mras (1954) has placed this mat- 
ter on a firm footing and has shown that several 
passages, suspected by Niese as subsequent 
Christian interpolations (especially in 2.163-65, 
190-218), were authentic to Eusebius and prob- 
ably authentic to Josephus.!°! The textual wit- 
ness of Eusebius is not impeccable: where it 


'59 For Theophilus, 4d Autolycum, see R. Grant 
1970. 

100 For a full listing of the citations of Apion in 
Eusebius, see Schreckenberg 1972: 82-84; Labow 
2005: xlviii-l. In brief the facts are these: 

1.6-26 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.7.1-21 

1.38-42 cited in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.10 

1.73-75, 82-90, 103-4 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 

10.13.1-12 

1.73-105 cited in Eusebius, Chron. 70.3-74.6 

1.106-27 cited in Eusebius, Chron. 54.1-56.19 

1.128-60 cited in Eusebius, Chron. 21.3-25.25 

1.136-37, 146-54 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 

9.40.1-11 

1.172-74 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.9.1-2 

1.176-82 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.5.1-7 

1.197-204 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.4.2-9 

1.215-18 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.42.2-3 

2.163-218 cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 8.8.1-55. 

161 For Niese’s understanding of the Eusebian texts, 
see 1889a: xvi-xxi. The critical edition of Mras (1954) 
evaluates highly the very MS (I or J) that Niese had 
most disparaged; for this matter and its implications see 
Mras 1954: 220-21; Schreckenberg 1977: 157-62. 


exists only in Armenian translation (for the 
Chronicon), it is of limited use in reconstructing 
the Greek, and it does not fill the lacuna of 
2.52-113 left by later Greek manuscripts. But its 
early date (fourth century CE) makes it the most 
precious testimony, nonetheless. 

We are extremely fortunate that Cassiodorus 
(d. 584 CE) commissioned a Latin translation of 
Apion (along with Antiquities), for use in the 
West, a text that has survived intact. There are 
major flaws in the translation, which often mis- 
construes the Greek; but sometimes it can pro- 
vide corroboration for Greek readings found 
elsewhere, and in the case of the Greek lacuna 
it provides our only available text.'° To some 
degree one may extrapolate from this to an un- 
derlying Greek text, but the procedure is haz- 
ardous and Shutt’s attempt at retroversion into 
Greek (1987) is implausible or erroneous on 
numerous occasions.!° 

Beyond the sixth century, we have a few cited 
extracts of Apion in Christian sources, of which 
the most important are Syncellus, Ecloga (ninth 
century) and the so-called Excerpta Constan- 
tiniana (tenth century).'°* Thereafter we reach 
our first (nearly) complete Greek MS, desig- 
nated L (eleventh century).! This is clearly 
corrupt in numerous places and has to be 
emended by one means or another; the Greek is 
often wrong, meaningless, or altered by interpo- 


162 On this translation and its problems see Niese 
1889a: ix-x; Schreckenberg 1972: 58-61; 1996a: 64- 
65; Siegert, Schreckenberg & Vogel: 2006: 59-60. We 
are fortunate to have an excellent critical edition of the 
Latin in Boysen 1898. 

'63 For dissatisfaction with Shutt’s retroversion see 
Schreckenberg 1996a: 78; Siegert, Schreckenberg & 
Vogel 2006: 61. 

164 Syncellus (d. 810 CE) draws from Apion 1.107- 
26, 135-42, 146-54; see Schreckenberg 1972: 110-12; 
1996a: 70-71; Siegert, Schreckenberg & Vogel 2006: 
58. The Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis by Constantinos 
Porphyrogennetos (d. 959 CE) cites 2.156-74; see 
Schreckenberg 1972: 124-27; Labow 2005: liii. The 
standard edition is Biittner-Wobst 1906. 

'65 Laurentianus 69, 22; see Schreckenberg 1972: 
19-20; 1977: 157-69; Siegert, Schreckenberg & Vogel 
2006: 53-54. 
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lation.!°° All subsequent Greek MSS share with 
L the great lacuna, and many of its errors, and 
it was argued by Niese, and commonly accepted 
since, that they were all dependent, directly or 
indirectly, on L (and thus of no independent 
value regarding the text).!°? However, the Miin- 
ster team have recently argued that E (Eliensis; 
a fifteenth century MS, now in Cambridge) may 
have some independent value.'® More signifi- 
cantly, they have shown in recent work that the 
MS known as Schleusingensis graecus | (fif- 
teenth—-sixteenth centuries) and used by Arle- 
nius in his editio princeps (1544) is not simply 
derivative from L, but draws on a partially dif- 
ferent textual tradition, that may go back before 
L, while sharing L’s large lacuna and many of 
its other faults.!©? The establishment of this MS, 
known as S, as an independent textual witness 
(used in the editio princeps but not quite identi- 
cal to it) has altered the textual apparatus of 
Apion. While the text is not thereby radically im- 
proved, and the necessity for conjectural emen- 
dation often remains, this in effect gives greater 
weight to readings that were otherwise known 
only in the editio princeps and suspected of 
being merely conjectures advanced by Arlenius. 

With the editio princeps (1544), the text of 
Apion takes on a new fixity.!’° Further editions 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Hud- 


166 See Niese’s exposition of its faults in 1889a: iv- 
V, XI-XiX. 

167 Niese 1889a: iv-vii; Schreckenberg 1996a: 62. 

168 E contains 1.1-2.133 (minus the great lacuna). 
For discussion, see Schreckenberg 1972: 16; 1996a: 62- 
63; Labow 2005: liv-lv; Siegert, Schreckenberg & 
Vogel 2006: 54-55 (arguing that it could draw from an 
earlier stage of the tradition, before L, but when the text 
was already lacking 2.52-113). 

169 On this MS, see Niese 1889a: vi-vii, x-xi; Schre- 
ckenberg 1972: 42. Earlier Schreckenberg had won- 
dered if there might be a good, or at least independent, 
textual witness lying behind the editio princeps 
(1996a: 64), but further research into this MS has 
shown that it is independent of L, and, despite its late 
date, should be treated as a witness to the text on a par 
with L (neither better nor worse). See Siegert, Schre- 
ckenberg & Vogel 2006: 55-56 with Anhang I. 

170 See Schreckenberg 1972: 52-53; 1996a: 63-64; 
Labow 2005: Ivi-lviii.. 


son 1720; Bekker 1855-56; Dindorf 1864) 
added refinements through conjectural emenda- 
tions, but it was Niese’s achievement in his criti- 
cal edition of Apion (together with the rest of 
Josephus) to reexamine the whole textual tradi- 
tion and thereby establish a new text. His editio 
maior (1889a) is famously conservative, and 
follows L more often than is plausible; the editio 
minor (1889b), with minimal apparatus, often 
provides a better, or at least more plausible, text. 
His authority ensured that subsequent editions 
of the text (e.g., Naber 1896; Thackeray 1926; 
Reinach 1930) generally followed his readings, 
departing from it only for textual conjectures of 
their own. A number of individual emendations 
were suggested in subsequent years (Giangrande 
1962; Hansen 2001), but Niese’s critical edition 
of the text remained unchallenged, despite its 
well-known deficiencies.!7! 

The Minster project, based at the Institutum 
Judaicum Delitzchianum, has now provided 
what has long been lacking: a new, full, critical 
edition of the text, based on the latest assess- 
ment of the manuscript tradition (Siegert, Schre- 
ckenberg & Vogel 2006).!” In its use of Mras’ 
edition of Eusebius, its inclusion of the Excer- 
pta, and its establishment of S as an independent 
textual source, this offers a major new advance, 
and will become the standard text of Apion for 
the foreseeable future. Although the present vol- 
ume does not print the Minster text (hereafter 
named Minster), readers should ideally refer to 
that volume (due to appear in late 2006) as the 
base text for this translation. Very many of the 
textual variants are too minor to influence the 
English translation, and pass here without com- 
ment. But where textual issues seriously affect 
the meaning of the text and its translation I have 
referred to the chief options (following the sigla 
named above). In the vast majority of cases, I 
follow Minster; where I am bold enough to dis- 


'71 For the deficiencies of Niese see Schreckenberg 
1977: 158-59, 169-74; 1996a: 69; Labow 2005: Ixvi- 
Ixix. 

'2 This follows on the parallel achievement in rela- 
tion to Life (Siegert, Schreckenberg & Vogel 2001). 
Labow’s text for book | (2005) is now also superseded. 
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agree, the notes indicate and explain the diver- 
gence. !73 


11. The Translation 


In line with the principles of this series (see Se- 
ries Preface), I have attempted to keep the trans- 
lation as close to the Greek (or Latin) as pos- 
sible, without unduly straining the English. 
Where possible I have followed the form and 
order of the clauses in the original, though I 
have constantly struggled with the difficulty of 
finding English equivalents to phrases or indi- 
vidual words. Josephus’ Greek in this treatise is 


'3 The following are the significant points where I 
diverge from Miinster: 1.3: I do not add kat; 1.18: I do 
not add Sia; 1.36: I read apxtepets (with L E S), not 
‘\epets; 1.46: I read emiypawavtes (with L S; cf. E) not 
ovyypowavtes; 1.78: I read Laity (with L E), not 
Debpoity; I place 1.83 in square brackets as textually 
dubious; 1.102: I read éyet (with L E S; Latin: dicit), 
not Agyetou; 1.112: I read Aiov (with L E S), not de- 
E1ov; 1.137: I do not add kat; 1.139: in this highly un- 
certain case, I follow Giangrande 1962 (see notes ad 
loc.); 1.150: I read Aotav (with L E S), not BaoiAstav; 
1.176: I read tepitiOqoi (cf. Latin: ascribit), not 
Trapatibets; 1.179: I do not add €gn; 1.194: I read 
NOV ... aUTCV (with L), and do not omit avTcv; 
1.200: I read ouveotpacevoavtTo (with L; cf. Eusebius), 
not ouveotpatevoapev; 1.235: I see no need to bracket 
‘lepécov; 1.238: I read Aéyouevov (with L E S), not 
hoytov; 1.246: I read yéAAetv (with L), not yn detv; 
1.313: I read Tepimecovteav (with L), not tept- 
Tecouoly; 2.2: I follow Boysen’s modest emendation 
KaV TOS ... TeToAUNLEVOIS, rather than more drastic 
alternatives; 2.10: I read etxev (with L), not eidev; 2.18: 
I read tAetoot (with L S Latin) not tévte; 2.21: I read 
oaBBataois (with L), not caBBc; 2.60: I consider 
Iudaeos just possible (with L S Latin), and do not 
emend to se; 2.75: I follow Boysen in emending to 
inanimatum, in preference to other possible emenda- 
tions; 2.126: I read atdoxoITO and ToiavTHs (with L 
S) without emendation; 2.135: I omit op8c3¢ Totcdv 
(absent from L S) as a gloss introduced in Latin; 2.200: 
I read emitndeiov (with L S and superior Eusebian 
codd.), not emitndetou; 2.235: I read ol ... OUK AVvTE- 
Brewav (with S, against L); 2.263: I emend to 1514 
trailcov (following Boysen, on the basis of Latin), rather 
than other less plausible emendations; 2.281: I read 
€V TOIS TPGyuAO! (with L S Latin), not €v Tois ypa- 
UUaol. 


relatively sophisticated, with a large vocabulary 
range, including many hapax legomena (van 
der Horst 1996). His rhetorics, especially his 
polemics, are vigorous, a quality I have tried to 
retain in the English. I have rendered the Latin 
portion (2.52-113) directly, not via a conjectured 
retroversion into Greek, though the temptation is 
strong to translate what “must have” been the 
underlying Greek.'”* All translators of Josephus 
are immensely grateful for the labors of 
Rengstorf and his team in amassing A Complete 
Concordance to Flavius Josephus (1973-83), 
which gives one instant access to Josephus’ vo- 
cabulary usage. For the translation of the Latin 
portion, there is value in the concordance com- 
piled by Schreckenberg (1996b), though this 
covers only the extent of the lacuna in Greek 
(2.52-113), and not the whole of the Latin ver- 
sion of Apion. Where possible, I have followed 
the Series preference for rendering the same 
Greek term by the same English equivalent.!” 
Of course this is not always possible (the seman- 
tic range of terms in different languages may 
not fully overlap), and in the case of trivial 
words (e.g., verbs of speech) it might suggest 
greater rhetorical distinctions than seem war- 
ranted. Where a particularly difficult, or un- 
usual, choice is made, this is noted in the com- 
mentary; as explained above, I have avoided the 
term “race” in translating yévos, and have 
adopted the translation “Judean” for louSatos or 
Iudaeus throughout. For names of people and 
places, where these very nearly correspond to 
English usage, I have used the normal English 
form, but in cases of significant difference have 
retained a form closer to the language of the 
text. 

The concern to keep as close as possible to 
the original, and the use of the new Minster text 
(see above), ensure that this translation is rather 
different from its well-known English predeces- 
sors, by Whiston and Thackeray, although 


74 T have succumbed to this temptation at one point 
where the Latin makes no sense: see note to “hawks” at 
2.86. 

'75 B.g., Aoi\Sopta and cognates are rendered by “‘in- 
sult”; BAaopnuia and cognates by “slander”; S1aBoAr 
and cognates by “libel.” 
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I have often consulted them both. Whiston’s 
translation is not only based on an outdated text, 
from before Niese, but paraphrases freely and 
uses now antiquated language. Thackeray’s Loeb 
translation (1926) is extremely elegant, and of- 
ten employs a turn of phrase that can hardly be 
bettered. But it frequently strays far from the 
form and structure of the Greek, and in its pref- 
erence for elevated idiom becomes more para- 
phrastic than I could allow. I have consulted also 
Blum’s French translation (Reinach 1930) and 
recent translations into German and Italian,'” 
but at the end of the day, one can only struggle 
with the Greek (or Latin) itself, and bear the fre- 
quent disappointment that one cannot find ex- 
actly the proper equivalent in translation. 


12. Scholarship on Apion 


Commentaries and Editions. The first major 
commentary on Apion, by J.G. Miller (1877), 
contains a mixture of philological and historical 
notes, already in its day considered limited in 
value, and now largely superseded.!7? A far 
more valuable analysis was begun by Alfred von 
Gutschmid, whose extensive “Vorlesungen” are 
immensely rich in textual, philological, histori- 
cal, and analytical detail (1893); sadly he was 
able to comment on only one third of the text 
(up to 1.183) before his death. The early twenti- 
eth century saw the publication of the Loeb edi- 
tion of Apion, by H. St. J. Thackeray (1926), and 
the Budé edition, by Th. Reinach (1930, with 
French translation by L. Blum). Both provided 
notes, though these were few and limited in 
range. A fuller treatment was offered in the his- 
torical commentary by L. Troiani (1977), though 


'76 A new German translation is supplied in Siegert, 
Schreckenberg & Vogel 2006; Labow 2005 provides 
his own for Book | and Gerber gives her own transla- 
tion of 2.145-286 (1997: 395-419). Italian translations 
are available in both Troiani 1977 and Calabi 1993. 
A new English translation (from Thackeray’s Greek 
text) by Patrick Rogers is now available online at 
www.josephus.ie, but came to my attention too late. 

'77 Gutschmid 1893: 382: “véllig werthlos und 
trivial.” Miller uses a text, and text-divisions, now no 
longer current, rendering his commentary particularly 
difficult to use. 


this confines itself to the elucidation of histori- 
cal references and the citation of parallels or 
secondary literature; an analysis of Josephus’ 
argumentation was still lacking.'’® The first full- 
dress commentary was written in Hebrew, by A. 
Kasher (1997), but its uncritical stance and rhe- 
torical style greatly limit its value.!7? In the last 
few years, this obvious lacuna in scholarship 
has begun to be filled, at least in German: D. 
Labow has produced a large-scale commentary 
on Book 1 (2005), and the Munster project is 
about to publish its new text and translation, 
with notes by M. Vogel. The present volume 
constitutes, to my knowledge, the first commen- 
tary on Apion in English, and the first of its scale 
to cover the whole work and to attempt to eluci- 
date both its historical and its rhetorical features. 

Scholarly Interest in Apion. The bulk of the 
attention devoted to this treatise has concerned 
the sources that Josephus cites or paraphrases.!*° 
In some cases, these are from authors otherwise 
unknown, and thus of great interest to ancient 
historians. For Egyptologists, the fragments of 
Manetho (1.75-102, 232-51) are of especial in- 
terest for the light they shed on early Egyptian 
history (the shadowy Hyksos) and on early 
Ptolemaic historiography, though many regard 
Josephus’ source as already edited and interpo- 


78 Tn the Italian sphere one may add the “II Con- 
vivio” edition of Apion by F. Calabi (1993), providing 
text, translation, and endnotes. 

9 Sections of the introduction are available in 
English in Kasher 1996b. I am grateful for the assist- 
ance of Ms. Naomi Jacobs in enabling my access to this 
commentary. 

'80 See Reinach 1930: p. xx-xxi: “Pour nous, 
lecteurs du XXe siecle, l’intérét principal du Contre 
Apion réside peut-étre dans la masse de citations qu’il 
nous a conservées d’écrivains plus anciens, en tres 
grande partie perdus.” It is symptomatic that Reinach 
devotes nearly half of his introduction to this topic. In 
this connection, there has been some debate about the 
source of Josephus’ sources, whether he drew on a pre- 
vious collection of “witnesses” to Judean antiquity 
(e.g., from Alexander Polyhistor) and/or a previous col- 
lection and refutation of Egyptian tales regarding the 
exodus (see Reinach 1930: xxili-xxix). One may cer- 
tainly doubt that Josephus has looked up all these 
sources for himself, but we are reduced to conjectures 
on this matter. 
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lated (see Waddell 1940; cf. Appendix 1). From 
another angle, this assembly of references to Ju- 
deans has stimulated the gathering of larger and 
more comprehensive collections, that of Rei- 
nach (1895) now superseded by the magnificent 
compilation and commentary by Stern (1974- 
84). Josephus’ text has provided, ironically, 
some of our best evidence for ancient hostility 
to Judeans, a subject of intense interest espe- 
cially in the last few decades. The stories and 
slanders reported by Josephus figure promi- 
nently both in comprehensive treatments of this 
topic (e.g., Feldman 1993; Schafer 1997a) and 
in individual essays (e.g., by Bar-Kochva; see 
bibliography). The study of sources has also 
encouraged continuing debate regarding the 
identity of the “Hecataeus” cited by Josephus 
(1.183-204; Bar-Kochva 1996a), and concern- 
ing the relationship between Josephus’ summary 
of the laws and the summaries found in parallel 
Judean texts (Ps.-Phocylides and Hypothetica; 
see Appendix 5). For investigations of Alexan- 
drian history, and of the figure of Apion, Jose- 
phus’ retort in 2.1-144 has also provided an in- 
valuable, if highly slanted, source (recently, K. 
Jones 2005). 

Study of Josephus himself, of his rhetorical 
tactics and cultural self-positioning, has only 
recently gathered momentum. Momigliano’s 
special interest in this treatise (see bibliography) 
long alerted readers to its importance, and semi- 
nal essays by Schaublin (1982) and Cohen 
(1988) drew attention to its particular rhetorics. 
The gathering of a collection of essays devoted 
to this text (Feldman and Levison 1996) marked 
the “arrival” of Apion as a focal point of study, 
and coincided with a new surge of interest in 
Josephus as an author, evidenced in numerous 
Josephus colloquia and seminars staged over 
the last decade. The first significant monograph 
devoted to (a section of) Apion appeared in 
1997, C. Gerber’s study of 2.145-296. This 
broke fresh ground both in elucidating Jose- 
phus’ argumentation and in close analysis of his 
precise claims regarding the constitution; the 
few previous studies on this portion of the text 
(e.g., on “theocracy” or on the summary of the 
laws) were here superseded by its first compre- 
hensive treatment. Since then a number of es- 
says have studied the apologetics of our text 
(Goodman 1999; Gruen 2005) or its particular 


Roman stance (see Appendix 6). The time is 
clearly ripe for a comprehensive treatment of the 
rhetorics of our text with a view not only to its 
modes of argumentation but also to its cultural 
strategy in placing the Judean people within and 
beyond the categories of the Greek and Roman 
traditions. 

Note on bibliography: the range of topics 
mentioned by Josephus—Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Babylonian, Greek, and Roman, as well as Ju- 
dean—renders commentary on this text particu- 
larly taxing, and potential bibliography enor- 
mous. On all the central themes I have given 
what I know of the most recent bibliography, 
but for numerous more tangential points readers 
are best referred to the standard reference 
works, from which I have benefited greatly. For 
classical antiquity, besides Pauly-Wissowa, the 
latest (revised third) edition of the Oxford Clas- 
sical Dictionary (ed. S. Hornblower and A. 
Spawforth, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003) is a mine of up-to-date information and 
offers further bibliography; Egyptian material 
can be accessed in D.R. Redford’s Oxford Ency- 
clopedia of Ancient Egypt (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2001) and the Lexikon der Agyp- 
tologie (ed. W. Helck et al., Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1975-). The bibliography does not 
claim to be fully comprehensive; much of the 
older literature is now superseded, and some 
more recent treatments were judged insuffi- 
ciently significant to merit mention.!§! More 
comprehensive bibliographical listings are avail- 
able, on some topics, in Feldman and Levison 
1996: 22-48 and in Labow’s 2005 commentary; 
for Josephus as a whole see the older bibliogra- 
phical surveys in Schreckenberg 1968; Schre- 
ckenberg 1979; Feldman 1984. A number of 
special themes are treated in more detail in the 
Appendices to the present volume, where more 
literature is cited. 


13. Reading Options and Reading Stances 


According to the modern critical tradition, the 
commentator occupies a stance of lofty objectiv- 


181 No doubt I have missed some truly significant 
items, for which I apologize. 
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ity and strives to offer a univocal reading that 
corresponds to the original, intended meaning 
of the text. With the commentator as inconspicu- 
ous as possible, it is presumed that the text has 
a single and universal meaning; the only task is 
to reveal what this is, and to correct those who 
have thus far failed to discern it. Under the in- 
fluence of “reception theory,” this understanding 
of both interpreter and text has come under in- 
creasing challenge.!®* In this new light, interpret- 
ers are understood as constructors of meaning 
in their engagement with the text, and their read- 
ing stance is presumed to be not “objective” or 
“disinterested,” but located in a specific context, 
with its own interests and goals. If there are 
multiple reading stances, there may also be mul- 
tiple meanings; the only question is whether they 
are legitimate, or at least appropriate in relation 
to the text. Here judgments may vary as to 
whether the text is inherently “open” or 
“closed,” and whether even a comparatively 
“closed” text may contain meaning potential 
beyond the intentions of the author (as puta- 
tively reconstructed). If the text bears the poten- 
tial for multiple meanings, and if interpreters are 
both situated and partial in their readings, the 
history of reception of the text could be more 
than the story of stumbling progress towards the 
recovery of its singular, “correct” meaning. 
Even where the insights of reception theory 
are recognized, it is difficult to embrace them 
within the genre of the commentary. The turn to 
reception history has resulted in new forms of 
commentary that gather readings in the “effec- 
tive history” of the text, but here the commenta- 
tor usually engages with the text at one remove, 
through the readings of others (selected and 
themselves interpreted).'*? The challenge is to 
create a literary forum in which the commenta- 
tor deals directly with the text from an explicitly 
partial standpoint, while giving space to other 
responsible readings, both actual and potential. 
The procedure adopted in this commentary is 
to introduce each main segment of the text with 


'82 Reception theory embraces a broad spectrum of 
theoretical positions; my own is closer to that of Iser 
(1978) than the later extremes of Fish (1989). 

183 See, e.g., Kovacs and Rowland 2004 in the new 
Blackwell Bible Commentaries series. 


an introduction entitled “Reading Options,” in 
which a range of reading stances is explored and 
explained (at 1.6, 1.73, 1.106, 1.128, 1.161, 
1.219, 2.1, and 2.145). The phrase-by-phrase 
commentary, which constitutes the bulk of this 
book, is properly concerned with issues of text, 
language, rhetoric, and history. But the selection 
of topics within this field and the analysis of the 
rhetorical and political “work” of the treatise are 
influenced by interpretative preferences that 
need to be made explicit. Within each “Readings 
Options” survey I describe five reading stances 
relevant to the following segment of text. These 
all relate, in varying ways, to the historical ori- 
gins of Apion, but they approach the text with 
different interpretative interests, expectations, 
and goals. These five may be best explained 
here. 

As an apologetic text written by a Judean in 
Rome, Apion stands at a cultural border between 
Judean and Roman traditions. It was suggested 
above that Josephus intended his work to be 
heard/read by two kinds of audience—those fa- 
miliar with the Judean tradition (scriptural and 
other) and those who were sympathetic to 
Judean culture but more attuned to Roman tra- 
ditions (here labelled “Romanized’”). Of course 
these two categories could overlap (in the case 
of Judeans who were also “Romanized”), but the 
double cultural horizon of the work opens it to 
two kinds of reception. Thus, we are invited to 
ask both how (1) a Romanized audience might 
have received this work (with what sympathies 
or expectations, and influenced by what other 
traditions), and how (2) a Judean audience 
might have heard/read it. If our proposal on 
Josephus’ intentions is right, Josephus himself 
invites more than one reading of this text; if it is 
wrong, it is still appropriate to imagine, within 
his context, two distinguishable forms of recep- 
tion. Since Josephus includes in this text many 
citations of other authors, whose disparate per- 
spectives stand alongside his own, Apion is in 
any case a somewhat polyphonic text: although 
he cites them for his own purposes, the inclusion 
of these voices creates the possibility of read- 
ings other than those intended, and Josephus 
sometimes struggles to make them supportive of 
his case (e.g., Agatharchides in 1.205-12). Else- 
where, his rhetoric leaves gaps or creates ambi- 
guities that render the text less than fully 
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“closed.” Thus we are justified historically and 
textually in considering the text open to more 
than one reading. The possible receptions of this 
text by Romanized or Judean audiences must be 
a matter of conjecture, but we know enough 
about Judeans and Romans at the end of the 
first-century CE to make such hypotheses plau- 
sible. 

Like many texts, Josephus’ Apion escaped its 
original context and the horizon of its author’s 
original intentions; like many others from clas- 
sical antiquity, it was preserved within the Chris- 
tian tradition, and by this means made available 
to modern scholarship. Thus we may add to the 
two reading stances outlined above (Romanized 
and Judean), that of (3) early Christian inter- 
preters up to and including Eusebius (practically 
the only known readers of this text in antiquity; 
see above, § 8); and that of (4) historical schol- 
arship of the post-Enlightenment era, with its 
distinct set of interests in Apion and (particu- 
larly) its sources. In these cases we can trace the 
stances of real readers and can thus discern and 
evaluate their relationship to the dynamics of 
the text. 

As a final reading option I make explicit (5) 
my own approach to the text, with specific in- 
terest in its rhetorical and political dimensions. 
This is not, I hope, idiosyncratic: I have learned 
most of what I know from standard historical 
scholarship, and much of the commentary will 
follow the normal lines of historical interpreta- 
tion. But in reading Apion I have paid particular 
attention to its rhetorical dynamics, its strategies 
and forms of persuasion, and I have tried to link 
these to its political goals, interpreted, where 
appropriate, with the aid of postcolonial theory. 
On this reading the rhetorical and the political 
are closely entwined: I am interested less in the 
rhetorical techniques of the text than in its rhe- 
torical strategies, its positioning of the Judean 
people and the Judean tradition within the pre- 
suppositions and prejudices of the late first-cen- 
tury world. 

Each of these reading options could teach us 
something about the text. By imagining first- 
century Romanized and Judean receptions we 
can place it more securely within its first cultural 
context. The early Christian reception of the text 
will clarify some of its apologetic value, though 
the Christians’ special interests shaped a highly 


selective reading that “colonized” the text for 
their own ends. Modern historical scholarship 
has illuminated many elements of the text and 
its background, though its particular fascination 
with sources and citations generally reads Apion 
against the grain, with minimal interest in 
Josephus’ own goals. My own reading strategy 
(which is no more particular than others) is an 
attempt to read the text with the grain, as a cul- 
tural and political statement that defends and 
commends the Judean people within a frame- 
work derived from its dominant cultural environ- 
ment—derived, but bent, supplemented, and re- 
fashioned in the interests of a comparatively 
powerless people. 

My use of “postcolonial theory” requires 
some explication. The term covers a diverse set 
of analytical tools applied to the cultural rela- 
tionship between dominant geopolitical powers 
(“imperial” or “colonizing” in the broadest 
sense) and subordinated peoples, nations, and 
cultures.'84 Despite the prefix “post,” and al- 
though the theoretical framework for such 
analysis was developed in the wake of European 
empires, the field of study is by no means con- 
fined to the aftermath of colonial relations. 
Moreover, while its origins lie in the study of lit- 
erature, the scope of this theoretical field has 
widened to “culture” in its broadest sense (in- 
cluding material culture), as it is impacted by 
asymmetrical relations of power.!*> For our pur- 
poses, two focal issues within this broad agenda 
are of particular importance. The first is the 
problematic of representation in the contact be- 
tween two cultures of unequal power. The analy- 
sis of this topic by Edward Said, under the label 
of “Orientalism,” provided the launch pad for 
postcolonial theory. In his study of Western dis- 


'84 Moore-Gilbert defines postcolonial criticism 
as a “distinct set of reading practices ... preoccu- 
pied principally with analysis of cultural forms which 
mediate, challenge, and reflect upon the relations of 
domination and subordination—economic, cultural 
and political—between (and often within) nations, 
races or cultures” (1997: 12). 

'85 Reliable introductory books include: Ashcroft, 
Griffiths & Tiffin 1989; 1998; Childs & Williams 1997; 
Loomba 1998; for more advanced analyses, see Moore- 
Gilbert 1997; Young 2001. 
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course on the East, Said indicated how Western 
speech and knowledge constructed an image of 
the East, homogenized and stereotyped, an 
“other” that subtly served the ends of coloniz- 
ing powers. Often “Orientalist” discourse repre- 
sented the East as morally or intellectually in- 
ferior (thus justifying Western rule), though 
sometimes, where the Orient was positively 
viewed, its “overvaluation” served to mirror back 
Western values or project Western dreams.!*° 
Crucial here is the connection between knowl- 
edge and power (drawn from Foucault): where 
Western patterns of discourse delimit and define 
the field of knowledge, where the Western van- 
tage point provides the sole legitimate perspec- 
tive, and where Western canons of truth, ratio- 
nality, and morality fix the norms and analytical 
concepts, this pattern of representation consti- 
tutes a form of power, and is generally main- 
tained by some relationship (direct or indirect) 
to political, economic, or intellectual power. 
Under these conditions of cultural hegemony, it 
is in practice impossible for subordinate peoples 
and cultures to represent themselves on their 
own terms—a dilemma much analyzed in post- 
colonial studies. !*” 

In this connection we encounter our second 
nodal point of postcolonial theory, the analysis 
of the products and strategies of the subordinate 
parties in relations of unequal cultural power. At 
an early stage in postcolonial studies, scholarly 
attention was focused on signs of resistance, 
where the literature of the subordinate managed 
to evade, twist, or even subvert the cultural au- 
thority under which it was written. More re- 
cently, under the influence of Homi Bhabha, it 
has become common to eschew the binary an- 
tithesis of assimilation/resistance, and to identify 
within the products of postcolonial encounter 


186 Said 1978. Said’s pioneering work influenced all 
subsequent postcolonial theorists, however much they 
may nuance his conclusions (Young 2001: 383-94). For 
recent work in this field see, e.g., MacKenzie 1995; 
Sardar 1999; Macfie 2000. Said 1993 developed his 
analysis with greater range and subtlety. 

'87 For the fields of historiography and ethnogra- 
phy/travel writing, see, e.g., Young 1990; Pratt 1992; 
1994; Spivak 1994 (a seminal essay on the problem- 
atics of “subaltern” self-representation). 


subtle and ambivalent forms of “in-between- 
ness.”!88 A key concept in this connection is 
“hybridity,” by which is meant not the “fusion” 
of cultures, but the emergence of new cultural 
forms that neither continue the “authentic” na- 
tive culture nor reproduce the hegemonic cul- 
ture, but produce a third entity, often unstable 
and destabilizing. At one level, the “hybrid” 
product appears to affirm the authority of the 
dominant culture, by mimicking its modes of 
discourse; but at another by creating something 
inevitably different (e.g., “anglicized” rather 
than “English’”), it unsettles, and even mocks, 
the supposed superiority of the colonial/imperial 
power. This paradoxical stance, in which the 
dominant culture is both reformulated and de- 
formed, both reproduced and changed, both hal- 
lowed and hollowed (Moore 2005: 87), reflects 
the ironies inherent in the postcolonial condi- 
tion. An analysis attuned to such ambivalence is 
arguably best able to assess the complex prod- 
ucts of postcolonial encounter. 

The specific contribution of postcolonial 
theory to the analysis of cultural contact and 
cultural negotiation is its ability to unveil the 
power relations involved, and to trace their com- 
plex effects. The study of “Orientalism” enables 
us to go beyond the simplistic labelling of a dis- 
cursive stance as “positive” or “negative,” seek- 
ing out the ideological or social interests at work 
in the representation of others’ cultures and en- 
quiring into the sources of power for the genera- 
tion of such knowledge. The notion of “hybrid- 
ity” not only adds many layers of nuance to 
older categories of “assimilation” or “accultura- 
tion,” but focuses attention on the dynamics of 
power in situations of cultural contact.!8° More 
particularly, it investigates not only the power of 
the dominant to impose their own cultural ma- 
trix, but also the more subtle and indirect forms 


'88 Bhabha 1994 (a collection of essays, of which 
“Sly Civility” and “Signs Taken for Wonders” are es- 
pecially significant in this connection); for an analysis, 
see Moore-Gilbert 1997: 114-51. The influence of 
Derrida on Bhabha’s construal of this “in-between” 
phenomenon is widely recognized. 

189 Cf, in this respect my third category “accommo- 
dation” in Barclay 1996a: 92-98, but then innocent of 
the nuances available from postcolonial theory. 
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of power at work in the discourse of the subor- 
dinate, transforming, redefining, or supplement- 
ing the cultural systems they only seemingly 
“adopt.” Because of the vastly different social 
and historical contexts in which struggles for 
cultural power have been, and continue to be, 
played out, there are no templates here for the 
measurement or prediction of their effects. Even 
with regard to contemporary postcolonial (or 
neocolonial) conditions, postcolonial criticism 
operates with an apparatus of quite generalized 
concepts, adaptable to the subject in view. Thus, 
although the (post)colonial circumstances nor- 
mally studied in this connection are modern, the 
same apparatus can be employed in analysis of 
the unequal power relations of antiquity; while 
the forms of power (economic and political) may 
be very different from the modern world, their 
effects in the realm of cultural interaction bear 
many similarities. In relation to antiquity, analy- 
ses more or less directly related to postcolonial 
theory have been applied to Greek representa- 
tions of the barbarian “East,” and to the subtle 
negotiations of power within the Roman empire 
between conquering Romans and the cultures of 
their subjects.!?? Biblical studies has also 
adapted equipment from this theoretical work- 
shop to examine its texts afresh, both in their 
original historical contexts and in their contem- 
porary appropriation in the postcolonial pres- 
ent.!°! The study of Judeans in antiquity is ripe 
for this form of analysis, both with regard to the 
image of Judeans generated under the impact of 
Egyptian, Hellenistic or Roman power, and in 
relation to the cultural products of this highly 
articulate but subject people, in whose literature 
“the empire writes back.”!°* Josephus, as a (for- 


'90 For Greek representations of the East, see Harri- 
son 2000 on images of Persia (cf. earlier Hall 1989) and 
Vanusia 2001 on the Greek construction of Egypt. For 
the use of postcolonial theory in the archaeology of the 
Roman empire see Webster & Cooper 1996 and 
Mattingly 1997. For the power dynamics entailed in 
“being Greek under Rome” see Goldhill 2001 and 
Whitmarsh 2001. 

!9l The field has suddenly grown to enormous pro- 
portions; for samples see Sugirtharajah 1998; Moore 
and Segovia 2005 (with further literature). 

192 Jacobs 2004 applies postcolonial analysis to the 


merly rebellious) subject of the Roman empire, 
brought to Rome under imperial patronage but 
committed to large-scale projects of Judean self- 
representation in the imperial metropolis, seems 
a fitting object of analysis from a postcolonial 
perspective. !” 

The heuristic potential of postcolonial theory 
seems particularly promising in relation to two 
aspects of our text. In relation to Judean antiq- 
uity, Josephus complains that Greek historiogra- 
phy is partial, as well as inaccurate; he threatens 
to turn the table on Greeks by asking how they 
would fare if history were told from a Judean 
perspective (1.69). This alerts us to the fact that 
the prejudice in favor of Greek historiography, 
against which Josephus contends (1.2), is part of 
a contest between differing regimes of historical 
truth; doubts about Judean antiquity are rooted 
in the inequalities of cultural and political power. 
Josephus’ riposte, championing “barbarian” his- 
toriography (1.6-56), is an important statement 
in that contest, but it is significant that he felt 
compelled, nonetheless, to include a lengthy 
segment of Greek “witnesses” to Judean antiq- 
uity (1.161-214). The analysis of “Orientalism” 
by postcolonial critics could shed significant 
light on the representation of Judeans advanced 
by these Greek authors (at least those that are 
genuinely Greek); their understandings of the 
diffusion of culture, and their representation of 
Judeans as “philosophers” might turn out to be 
classic “Orientalist” constructions.!°4 At the same 
time, we can be alerted to observe what happens 
when Josephus enters the historiographical de- 


situation of Jews in the “holy land” under Christian 
rule. 

193 For explorations in this direction, related to the 
commentary, see Barclay 2005a; 2005b; forthcoming 
(c). 

194 As I have pointed out elsewhere (Barclay forth- 
coming [c]), Bickerman’s seminal essay on ancient 
constructions of the origins of nations, strikingly adum- 
brates postcolonial themes: tracing the nexus between 
Greek knowledge and Greek power, he notes that “a 
Greek inquirer in a foreign land did not feel himself 
bound by the question of what his informant actually 
meant. The construction he put upon the barbarian ac- 
count was rather faithful to the historical reality of his 
own system” (1952: 71). 
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bate in 1.6-56, and positions Judean historiog- 
raphy within, but also beyond, the conventions 
established in the Greek (and Roman) tradition. 
The degree to which he alters the rules of histo- 
riography, while claiming to act within them, 
could be newly comprehended by sensitivity to 
the complexities of the postcolonial encoun- 
ter.!9° 

Secondly, the self-representation of Judean 
culture found throughout this work invites 
analysis regarding its relationship to the Greek 
traditions on which it draws, and the Roman 
values to which it pays some respect (see Ap- 
pendix 6). Josephus at times subjects himself to 
the Romans’ view of their own “magnanimity” 
and “benevolence” (2.42, 73), and is at pains to 
align Judeans with Romans as faithful friends 
(2.33-78, 125-34). But there are also moments 
when readers might detect subtle criticisms of 
Rome in moments of strategic silence (2.74, 
131, 252), a phenomenon suggesting a hidden 
and different transcript. Even on the surface of 
the text, Josephus’ adoption of non-Judean 
modes of representation (e.g., his presentation 
of the Judean constitution) by no means surren- 
ders Judean difference. In comparing Judean 
with Greek constitutions, Josephus consistently 
claims that the Judean version is of a subtly dif- 
ferent type (2.165-68) and a superior status 
(2.289-95). In this connection, the postcolonial 
concept of “hybridity” is potentially fruitful, if 
it can alert us to the subtleties of this strategy 
and its ambivalent relationship to the cultural 
traditions it both mimics and purports to sur- 
pass. In other words, postcolonial theory has the 
potential to unravel the ways in which Josephus 
both accepts and unsettles the authority of the 
Greek (and Roman) tradition, restructuring the 
values he has adopted, and advancing bold 
claims for Judean originality and superiority.!?° 


'5 Such questions are pursued in the Reading Op- 
tions for 1.6-56 and 1.161-218. 

196 See the discussion of this matter in Barclay 
2005a and the Reading Options for 2.145-286. Al- 
though I will often speak of Josephus’ agency in this 
matter, my prime interest is in the strategies of the text, 
whether or not they were intended by Josephus. The 
conscious intentions of an author, and especially an 


Viewed from this angle, as an attempt at self- 
representation, written by a member of a subject 
nation fully engaged with the dominant cultural 
tradition, Josephus’ work is a classic “postcolo- 
nial” text, and the complexities of his stance no- 
where more evident than in Apion. 

In applying postcolonial tools, where they 
seem to fit the text, I hope to make clear that the 
reading of Apion is, in a broad sense, a political 
act. Postcolonial theory places a premium on the 
self-representation of the subordinate, the chal- 
lenge to hegemonic discourse, and the destabi- 
lizing of apparently “universal” structures of 
discourse. To trace Josephus’ strategies, as 
spokesman for a minor and politically humili- 
ated nation, is both to reveal and to evaluate the 
political dimensions of his work. I consider this 
interpretative stance both historically sensitive 
(not an intellectual anachronism) and politically 
appropriate. Few things seem more necessary in 
our world than granting the right to speak to 
those who are culturally and economically mar- 
ginalized, and few things more dangerous than 
the exaggeration of cultural polarities in unequal 
relations of power. Josephus’ Apion remains a 
striking testimony to the interest and importance 
of a minority voice, and the complexity in his 
positioning of Judean culture is an important 
pointer to the potential ambivalence and creativ- 
ity enabled by a constructive cultural encounter. 


ancient author, are a hypothetical reconstruction, and 
postcolonial analysis is particularly prone to leave 
questions of agency moot. The reader should thus be 
aware that the intentions of “Josephus” are an interpret- 
er’s construct, though one that seems necessary in the 
analysis of a text with such urgent rhetorical goals. 


JOSEPHUS, AGAINST APION 


BOOK ONE 


1.1) 1! Through my treatise on Ancient History,? most eminent Epaphroditus,? 
g y 


' The preface (1.1-5), considerably briefer than that 
of War and Antiquities, contains the bare essentials: the 
occasion of the work (1.1-2), its purposes (1.3), and its 
methods (1.4-5). In form and generic content it matches 
the prefaces of technical or “scientific” works (Alex- 
ander 1993); despite some rhetorical coloring, it does 
not present Apion as a work of rhetoric, nor of history 
in any of its classic modes. The explicit reference back 
to Antiquities might suggest that Apion continues the 
agenda of the previous work, though it is in fact self- 
standing (see Introduction, § 2). As in Antiquities, 
Josephus offers no self-introduction (for the implica- 
tions regarding his audience, see Introduction, § 7). The 
rhetorical tone is that of a teacher slightly irritated by 
unnecessary questions. The polemical front is not 
clearly defined, but the four-fold mention of “Greek” 
(1.1, 2, 4, 5), the only non-Judean ethnicon mentioned 
in the preface, suggests a dialogue with the “Greek” 
tradition that will be of rhetorical significance through- 
out Apion. 

2 “Ancient History” (4pxaiodoyia) is Josephus’ 
shorthand title for his 20-volume work, which we term 
his Antiquities (cf. 1.54, 127; 2.136, 287; Ant. 20.259, 
267; Life 430). Its public title (if it had one) would have 
had to indicate whose “ancient history” this recounted 
(cf. Ant. 1.5; Apion 2.136, “our ancient histories”). The 
connotations of the term are ambiguous at a critical 
point (see Rajak 2002: 241-55). For some in antiquity, 
apxaiodoyta suggested “ancient lore,” the sagas and 
“myths” which historians could at best sift for true his- 
tory, but might wholly discard (Plutarch, Mor. 855d; 
Thes. 1); for others (presumably Josephus; cf. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.4.1) it simply meant the 
history of ancient times. In his Antiquities Josephus had 
not fully defended his almost complete dependence on 
a particular, Judean source for the most ancient history 
(the Judean scriptures), and thus encountered (or imag- 
ined) skepticism (1.2). 

3 The same Epaphroditus is the dedicatee of Anti- 
quities (1.8-9) and Life (430), thus binding the three 
works together. He is given here no further description 
or address (cf. 2.1, 296), and the repetition of identical 
wording from Life 430 (the end of Josephus’ most re- 
cent work) could indicate that the dedication is a for- 
mality. The epithet (literally, “most eminent of men,” 
Kpatiote avdpcv) is probably formulaic (cf. kpatiote in 
Luke 1:3 with comment by Alexander 1993: 132-33; 
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of the treatise 


Cadbury 1922: 505-7); it is “a form of address too 
vague to allow us to determine the man’s social status” 
(Cotton and Eck 2005: 49). All attempts to identify this 
figure among the known elite of Flavian Rome run up 
against the severe limitations in our knowledge. 
Epaphroditus was a very common name in Rome (near- 
ly 300 cases are known from the 1‘ and 2" centuries 
CE), especially for slaves and freedmen. There are two 
figures contemporary with Josephus of whom something 
is known, and both have been proposed as his patron. 

1. Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero (see Steindorff 
1905: 2710-11). This man was secretary (a libellis) to 
Nero, helped expose the Pisonian plot against him (65 
CE), then fled Rome with Nero and helped him commit 
suicide. He appears to have returned to Rome and was 
known to Domitian who first exiled him, then had him 
killed in 95 CE (Suetonius, Dom. 14.4; Dio Cassius 
67.14.4-5). We do not know how much “earlier” he was 
exiled (Dio Cassius 67.14.4; Cotton and Eck [2005: 50] 
suggest c.90 CE, but without clear warrant), but even if 
he left Rome in 94 CE it is hard to find time for the 
composition of Apion after Antiquities (93/94; see In- 
troduction, § 3). Moreover, there is no reason to think 
that this Epaphroditus wielded significant influence in 
the Flavian court (see Weaver 1994), where he may 
have been tainted by his association with Nero. Thus, 
the older tradition that identifies this man as Josephus’ 
patron (Luther 1910: 61-63; cf. Mason 1998: 98-100; 
Nodet 1992: 4, n.1) is now largely discredited (Cotton 
and Eck 2005: 50-51). Josephus’ description of him as 
a man used to large changes in fortune (Ant. 1.8-9) 
could apply to anyone who had lived through the last 
few decades of Roman history. 

2. M. Mettius Epaphroditus, a freedman scholar 
(grammaticus; see Cohn 1905: 2711-14). This man is 
known only from the Suidas, where he is described as a 
former slave of the praefectus of Egypt, a scholar on 
Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus, who lived in Rome 
from the time of Nero to Nerva (died 98 CE), and had a 
library of 30,000 books; for an inscription attached to 
a statue, see CIL 6.9454. If Josephus’ patron is identifi- 
able at all, this is the most likely candidate: he had 
both financial and intellectual resources of value to 
Josephus, and probably had at least some contacts in 
aristocratic families, even if he was not himself among 
the elite (see Sterling 1992: 239-40, n.66; Rajak 1983: 
223-24; Cotton and Eck 2005: 51-52, perhaps over- 


BOOK ONE 


I consider that, to those who will read it,4 I have made it sufficiently clear> concern- 
ing our people,° the Judeans,’ that it is extremely ancient® and had its own original 
composition,’ and how it inhabited the land that we now possess;!° for!! I composed 


stressing his social marginality). 

If one has to choose between these two Epaphroditi, 
the second is far more probable (cf. Gerber 1997: 65- 
66; Labow 2005: Ixxiv-lxxv; Feldman 2000: 5, n.9; 
Mason 2001: 173, n.1780). But it is equally possible 
that Josephus’ Epaphroditus is otherwise unknown to 
us (Weaver 1994: 474-75; Jones 2002: 114-15, sug- 
gesting, as another candidate, a freedman who served 
ab epistulis under a Flavian emperor, C/L 6.1887). For 
the relation of this question to the date of the work, see 
Introduction, § 3. 

4 The clause may be innocent (and redundant), but 
may also indicate that the present work has in mind 
those who have not read Josephus’ Antiquities and are 
not likely to do so. Otherwise, if the following points 
have already been made there “sufficiently clearly,” 
Josephus need do no more than refer his readers back 
to the earlier work. On Josephus’ implied audience, see 
Introduction, § 7.1. 

> In the Greek, “sufficiently” (ikaveds) stands in an 
emphatic position as the very first word of the sentence. 
Josephus does not admit to plugging gaps or mending 
faults; he is simply dealing with peevish objections 
(1.2). The rhetorical pose of “sufficiency” (cf. 1.58, 160, 
182; 2.288, etc.) enlists the reader’s assent. A ev ... dé 
construction ties 1.1 and 1.2 closely together; the point 
has already been made clear but is now to be bolstered 
by proof. The sentence is as cumbersome in Greek as in 
this translation. The syntax of preface sentences is fre- 
quently over-loaded (Alexander 1993: 64-65; cf. Luke 
1:1-4 and, conspicuously, War 1.1-6). 

© Greek: yévos. The term evokes birth and ancestry, 
and, as the following clause hints, it is extremely im- 
portant for Josephus that the Judean people have a dis- 
tinct line of genealogy, and are not descended from 
Egyptians (cf. 1.252, 278; 2.289). While the nearest 
English equivalent might appear to be “race,” that term 
is too tainted by association with the “racial science” 
of the 19" century, and is best avoided. The term means 
“people” in the anthropological sense of a “descent- 
group” (see Esler forthcoming). é6vos (“nation”) has a 
potentially broader, and more political, sense, though 
the two can be practically synonymous (in the preface 
at 1.5). The “our” provides an immediate identification 
of author and people, reinforced through the preface by 
5 further uses of the pronoun quEts (and one each of the 
adjective “our” and first-person plural verb). 

’ Here and throughout this commentary’ lovdaio1 is 
translated “Judean” in recognition of the continuing 


association Josephus makes between the people and 
“the land that we now possess” (1.1; cf. 1.179: the name 
derives from the place). See further, Introduction, § 9, 
with defense of this lexical choice. Even as a long-term 
resident in Rome, Josephus presents himself and his 
people as “Judean.” 

8 This is the first of the three items here chosen (out 
of all the topics in Ant.), since it is the first under dis- 
pute (1.2). The claim is never given greater precision in 
this work (cf. 1.36, 39, 104, 108; 2.226); the origins of 
the people (with Abraham?) are here implicitly elided 
with the total historical span of the work (from Adam), 
about to be numbered as 5,000 years. Cf. Ant. 1.13, 16, 
82-88, 148-49. For the importance of antiquity as a 
proof of value, see Pilhofer 1990. 

° Greek: kai Thy TpaTHV UTdoTacIV Eoxev ISiav. 
umdotaatis is rare in Josephus (otherwise only at Ant. 
18.24, which is textually uncertain); it has philosophi- 
cal connotations of “essence” or “true substance.” The 
stress falls on “its own” (\Sta), suggesting something 
distinct. The point is emphasized here in anticipation 
of the “slanders” that Judeans were in fact (renegade 
and polluted) Egyptians; cf. 1.104, 228-29, 252-53, 
278, 298; 2.289 (in summary). Later, Josephus will de- 
clare that “the ancestors of our people were Chaldean” 
(1.71), but he cannot allow any original “mixing” with 
Egyptians; on the cultural politics see Barclay 2004. 
Ant. 1.148 had begun the history of the “Hebrews” with 
Abraham, of Chaldean descent (cf. 1.158-69). The 
Egyptian issue is alluded to in Ant. 2.177, but ethnic 
purity was not there given the prominence this com- 
ment suggests. 

10 Although eternal possession of the land is taken 
for granted in Antiquities (e.g., 4.115), its means of 
possession by Abraham or after the Exodus is not given 
any special profile in that narrative. But that the 
Judeans’ homeland was not Egypt is a vital point in this 
treatise, in refutation of Egyptian stories (cf. Apion 
1.252, 314; 2.289). The emphatic present-tense state- 
ment (“we now possess”) is striking from a long-term 
resident in Rome. Although he is fully conscious of the 
Diaspora in this treatise (e.g., 1.33; 2.33, 39, 67, 277), 
Josephus makes remarkably frequent reference to Judea 
as the land presently possessed or inhabited by Judeans, 
and as the land that they call their own. Thus he de- 
scribes Judea as: a) the land (xadpa) or place (tots) 
“we (now) inhabit” (present tense of [kat]oikéco): 1.60, 
174, 179, 195, 209 (Agatharchides), 280 (vtv), 315 
(vov). b) “our land” (Huetépa xedpa/yn): 1.132, 174; c) 
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in the Greek language!” a history covering 5,000 years,!? on the basis of our sacred 


books.!4 2 However, since I see that a considerable number of people! pay atten- 
tion to the slanders spread by some out of malice,!® and disbelieve what I have 


The aims of the 
treatise 


written on ancient history,!’ but adduce as proof that our people is of more recent 


“our own land” (oiketa yn/xespa): 1.224; 2.289; d) “this 
land” (hy xcdpa att): 1.103; e) “the ancestral land” (q 
matpios yn): 2.157; and f) “the homeland” (tatpis): 
1.210 (Agatharchides), 212; 2.277. Cf. the reference to 
“our cities” (in Judea, 1.60), and Jerusalem as the city 
“we inhabit from the remote past” (1.196). For the sig- 
nificance of this geographical component of Judean 
ethnicity, see Introduction, § 9. 

'l Reading yap (following Latin enim, with Reinach 
and Minster); L has no connecting conjunction, leav- 
ing the text unsyntactical. Niese marks a lacuna. 

2 Ant. 20.262-66 parades Josephus’ achievement to 
have written in Greek, as an acquired language (cf. 
Apion 1.50 on War). 

'3 The round figure (as in Ant. 1.13) is made up of 
3,000 years from creation to Moses (Apion 1.39) and 
2,000 years of the Judean constitution (2.226; cf. 1.36; 
Ant. 1.16). For more precise, but inconsistent, calcula- 
tions, see Ant. 1.82; 8.61-62; 10.147-48; cf. Nodet 
1992: 5. In the Greek tradition, where the Trojan War 
was dated to 1184 BCE (Diodorus 1.5), few historians 
would attempt a chronological calculation further back 
(but cf. Diodorus 1.24.2: 10,000 years from the Giants 
or Olympians). But oriental nations were known to 
make large claims, which were sometimes taken seri- 
ously (Diodorus 1.23.1: some Egyptians say Osiris was 
10,000 years before Alexander; others more than 
23,000), sometimes not (Diodorus 2.31.9: Babylonians 
claim to have charted 473,000 years; cf. Cicero, Div. 
1.36-37). Josephus’ figure would not look wholly im- 
plausible in his western context. 

'4 The documentary sources for Judean history are a 
pivotal point in the discussion of historiography in 1.6- 
59 (especially 1.37-41), and Josephus frequently iden- 
tifies the basis of his history as “the sacred writings” 
(1.54, 127; cf. Ant. 1.17; 2.347; 3.81, etc.). In fact, the 
reliance on these sources is both Josephus’ boast (Apion 
1.37-41) and, to a non-Judean, his greatest vulnerabil- 
ity. While he will cite many other sources in this work, 
their truth is, ultimately, judged by their agreement 
with the Judean scriptures (1.91-92, 154, 279-86, etc.); 
it is his unwillingness to sift, sort, and critically evalu- 
ate all his sources that makes Josephus’ historiography 
discordant with the Greek tradition (see at 1.37). 

'S The description is vague (merely ouxvot), and 
suggests that Josephus is responding to a general mood 
of disbelief in Judean self-claims, rather than specific 
critics of his work (see below). A preface has to indi- 


cate the necessity of the work, and this is often ex- 
pressed in polemical statements regarding the inad- 
equacy or wrong-headedness of others; cf. War 1.1-3, 
13-16. The “people” mentioned here are defined by two 
participles in the Greek: they “pay attention to slanders 
...” and “disbelieve what I have written ...” They are 
not themselves the “slanderers” (whose slander is left 
undefined: see below), but by associating their doubt 
with such “slander” and “malice” Josephus brings even 
the initial topic of this treatise (a proof of Judean antiq- 
uity) into the overarching strategy of apologetic (see 
Introduction, § 5). 

'6 The “slanders” are attributed to a third party 
(“some”), to whom “a considerable number of people” 
attend; placing this source at one remove frees 
Josephus to use as strong invective as he wishes. Of the 
two terms here used, the first in particular attaches it- 
self to the “Egyptian” material (narratives about Moses; 
charges by Apion). BAaodnytan (“slanders”) and its cog- 
nates recur in 1.4, 59, but then not again (apart from a 
neutral use in 1.164) until 1.221, 223, 279 and the seg- 
ment on Apion (2.5, 32, 143; cf. Latin in 2.79, 88); it is 
one of Josephus’ favorite labels for the stories he at- 
tacks. For duopéveia (“malice”), repeated in 1.3, cf. 1.70, 
212, 220; 2.145. As far as we can tell, such “slanders” 
rarely if ever induced doubt on the antiquity of the 
Judean people (see note to “us” at 2.156), but it suits 
Josephus’ rhetoric to associate the first topic of this 
treatise (the proof of Judean antiquity) with the other 
topics, wrapping them all in the same mantle, as re- 
sponses to hostility. The doubt itself is hardly a “slan- 
der” and Josephus’ following remarks might suggest 
that its origin lay in ignorance rather than malice (1.3, 
5). But he later redescribes it as a “charge” (2.288) and 
as a “case against us” (q TpOs NUGs avTIAoyia) ad- 
vanced by “detractors” (ot Backaivovtes, 1.72), thus 
again associating it with the “charges” and “slanders” 
that occupy the rest of the work. 

'7 Here the terrain is not the trading of insults (an 
argument focused on ethos), but the display of evi- 
dence and proof (a matter of Jogos). Hence the material 
on the antiquity of Judeans is characterized as a correc- 
tion of ignorance (1.3, 5), where “disbelief” (amotia, 
1.6, 161) is countered by reliable evidence worthy of 
belief (miotis; noun, verb, or adjectival forms in 1.4, 
38, 72, 112, 143). One can imagine many aspects of 
Josephus’ Antiquities open to doubt, but in what fol- 
lows he chooses to focus on only one. The problem of 
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origin that it was not thought worthy of any mention by the most renowned Greek 
historians,!® 3 I thought it necessary to write briefly on all these matters,!? to convict 


disbelief (and malice) had been recognized in the ear- 
lier work (Ant. 14.187; 16.44. 

'8 At first sight, this looks like a simple argument: 
Greek historians knew about antiquity; they did not 
mention Judeans; therefore Judaeans did not exist in 
antiquity, but are a new nation. This straightforward 
argument is what Josephus wishes to dispute (cf. 1.58; 
2.288) and the ground on which he wages battle in 
1.6ff. But we might suspect that such a charge is in- 
vented or at least misrepresented by Josephus. No 
names are associated with this argument (cf. the named 
critics elsewhere), and its form is later changed to a 
claim that the Judean people is “recent” (véa, 1.58) or 
even “very recent” (vewtatov, 2.288; here the form is 
vewstepov). In any such forms the charge is unlikely to 
emanate from “Greek” sources or on the basis of Greek 
evidence (as the context implies, cf. 1.6). It is hard to 
imagine a strong objection being raised to Josephus’ 
assertion of the mere existence of Judeans in antiquity, 
on the superficial level he suggests. It was generally 
recognized that Greek historians were not well in- 
formed on oriental ancient history (as Josephus knows 
and uses for his ends in 1.6-29). All of Tacitus’ variant 
versions of Judean origins (Hist. 5.2-3) presuppose 
great antiquity; and it was widely believed that Moses 
was a figure of the distant past (cf. 2.156). Moreover, it 
would be highly convenient for Josephus to concoct a 
charge on these lines, both to provide some polemical 
occasion for his work (cf. War 1.1-3, 13-16) and to set 
up a Greek “straw man,” easily knocked down (1.6-26); 
so Droge 1996: 117-19, 140; Goodman 1999: 52-53; 
Gruen 2005: 40-41. 

Yet there are reasons to think that there may have 
been some doubts expressed about Judean self-claims, 
at least concerning Judean importance. Josephus’ lan- 
guage here indicates that the matter is not directly 
about the ancient existence of the Judean people but is 
differently slanted. The issue is whether the Judeans 
were “worthy” of mention (uvnuns nEidobat), and 
whether they were mentioned by “the most renowned 
(emipavels) Greek historians.” This suggests that the 
topic is Judean prestige, not mere existence: if the 
Judeans did not rate mention in such authoritative 
sources, they were clearly undistinguished, since re- 
nowned Greek historians could be relied upon to no- 
tice anyone who had a significant impact on history (cf. 
Diodorus 1.9.3: barbarians insist that their history is 
also “worthy of record”). Anyone familiar with the 
Greek historians would notice the complete lack of 
overlap between Josephus’ Judean history and the his- 
tory recounted in the Greek tradition. It might be 


claimed by some (and disputed by others) that Homer 
had alluded to them (Tacitus, Hist. 5.2.3), but that none 
of the famed historians so much as gave them a men- 
tion would naturally lead to the conclusion that they 
were a wholly insignificant people (cf. the concern at 
Aristeas 312). The circulation of a work on the Judeans 
attributed to the truly famous Hecataeus thus occa- 
sioned dispute and doubt: Herennius Philo (second cen- 
tury CE; Origen, Cels. 1.15) considered the work 
probably spurious, since it seemed so adulatory. At the 
start of his treatise on Moses, Philo complains that 
Greek men of letters (Aoy1o1) have not regarded Moses 
as “worthy of mention” (uvjuns aEicsoo1, Mos. 1.2). The 
similarity to Josephus’ statement might indicate a rhe- 
torical trope, but it also suggests a common perception 
among Judeans that they were unfairly disregarded, 
because their ancient heroes were not mentioned by 
Greeks. Celsus, in fact, gives us good evidence of ex- 
actly this non-Judean viewpoint: the Judeans never did 
anything worthy of mention (G—1\oAoyov) and have 
never been of any significance, as witnessed by the fact 
that no event in their history is recorded by the Greeks 
(apud Origen, Cels. 4.31). It is quite possible that such 
an opinion circulated among Jiterati in Josephus’ 
Rome, though not necessarily, as he suggests, in spe- 
cific reaction to his own Antiquities. While some might 
agree with Josephus that Greek historiography was 
myopic (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.4.2; 
Tacitus, Ann. 2.88), others could use Greek silence 
about Judeans as a weapon of denigration. 

Another dimension to this issue has been suggested 
by Boys-Stones (2001: 44-95). He has shown that in 
post-Hellenistic Stoicism the question of the antiquity 
of nations was of major philosophical and cultural sig- 
nificance. The Stoic belief that the wisdom of the an- 
cients was deposited in pure (even if cryptic) form led 
to the search for traces of this primitive truth; and those 
nations that could show loyalty to such traditions of 
ancient wisdom would have perfect justification for 
their customs, however awkward or unusual they may 
seem. In this context it was extremely important to 
show which traditions were ancient, and which were 
merely derivative (younger and corrupt versions of the 
original truth). The challenge to Judean antiquity 
could thus belong to a philosophical attack on the 
value and integrity of Judean culture (see further below, 
Reading Options to 1.219-320) 

Josephus’ presentation of the matter may thus con- 
tain a grain of truth, but is misleading: although he 
seems aware that the issue is historical importance or 
integrity (1.1), he shifts the battle to the easier ground 
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those who insult us as guilty of malice and deliberate falsehood,” to correct the 
ignorance of others,*! and to instruct all who wish to know the truth on the subject 
of our antiquity.2* 4 I will employ as witnesses for my statements” those judged by 
the Greeks to be the most trustworthy on ancient history as a whole,* and I will 


of mere historical existence. The issue is thus easily 
manipulated to his own ends: he can safely lambast 
Greek pretensions to knowledge of ancient history and 
can readily collect “witnesses,” who need only mention 
the Judeans in their narratives. At its deeper level, the 
issue concerns the solipsistic Greek criteria for “signifi- 
cance”: the only history worth recounting is what 
Greek historians know and relate. But Josephus will not 
challenge this cultural presumption head on. A swifter 
and easier case can be made if the issue is taken to be 
the mere existence of Judeans in antiquity. 

'° The fact that this clause is followed, irregularly, 
by three further infinitives expressing purpose has led 
to several textual conjectures: Niese minor omits “to 
write” (ypawot), making the following infinitives de- 
pend on “it [was] necessary”; Bekker, Naber, and 
Miinster (following the Latin) add xat (“and”) before 
“to convict,” to achieve the same result; Reinach in- 
serts wote (“with the result that”). But the syntax of 
prefaces is often convoluted, and it is probably better 
to leave the text as it stands. A condensed statement of 
decision and purpose is standard in prefaces, as is the 
claim to be brief (cf. 1.29, 58; 2.145; Alexander 1993: 
94). “All these matters” is vague enough to embrace the 
topics highlighted in 1.1, together with the issues of 
1.2. 

20 The first purpose relates to the first issue of 1.2, 
reflected in the repetition of “malice.” “Insult” (Aotdo- 
péco) is another term strongly associated with the mate- 
rial in 1.219-2.144: it recurs in 1.219-20, 319 and fre- 
quently in the Apion segment (see note to “irksome” at 
2.4). “Falsehood” (WeuSoAoyic) is also a recurrent charge 
against “Egyptians” (1.252, 267, 293, 318, etc.). The 
term alone could be free of moral blame (one can tell 
erroneous tales unwittingly), but the epithet “deliber- 
ate” removes that ambiguity (on “lies” in Greek histo- 
riography, see note to “matters” at 1.16). The moral 
tone suggests the translation of eAéyEat as “convict as 
guilty”; in other contexts Josephus uses this verb to 
speak of logical “proof” (e.g., 1.253), but since he usu- 
ally attributes error to malicious motivation, the verb 
often hovers on the border between “prove,” “convict,” 
and “expose.” 

21 The second aim meets the second issue of 1.2, 
those who doubt Josephus on Judean antiquity. 
Josephus prefers to present this as a matter of factual 
correction, though 1.5 hints at a more sinister dimen- 
sion to the problem of “ignorance.” 


22 The third clause relates more to the second pur- 
pose than to the first, and the category may be artifi- 
cially created, out of the second, to create a rhetorical 
tricolon (cf. War 3.108-9). Although “truth” is at issue 
in both cases, “antiquity” («pxaidtns) is the theme of 
the proofs running up to 1.218 (the term is repeated in 
1.59, 69, 93, 160, 215, 217; cf. 2.1). This clause may be 
partly responsible for the common title accorded to this 
work in antiquity (see Introduction, § 4), but it hardly 
covers the whole treatise: after so much else in 1.21 9ff., 
it is listed as only one of the topics in the summation at 
2.287-90. This generalized depiction of audience (cf. 
2.296) is of little help in assessing Josephus’ intended 
readers (see Introduction, § 7), though the reference to 
“wishing” to know the truth (repeated in 2.296) perhaps 
hints at his awareness that he will only convince those 
who are willing to be persuaded (cf. Ant. 1.12). “The 
truth” will often be decided through a procedural asym- 
metry: while those who agree with Josephus’ argument, 
or his scriptures, are hailed as truth-telling, without 
scrutiny of their motives or bias, those whom Josephus 
refutes are subjected to lengthy analyses of their (im- 
proper) motives. 

23 1.4-5 now indicates the means by which Josephus 
will achieve the aims of 1.3, though not in the sequence 
that he will follow; the substance is repeated in 1.58- 
59, in proper order. The two means mentioned in this 
section reflect the two challenges of 1.2, in reverse or- 
der. The appeal to witnesses (uaptupes, see note to “wit- 
nesses” at 1.70; the terminology permeates 1.69-218) is 
necessary to provide proof against the doubters, who 
have cited “evidence” (texunpiov, 1.2). The language 
hints at the development of a legal metaphor as if the 
Judean nation were here on trial; it thus provides a rhe- 
torical link to the more developed forensic metaphors 
in later material (2.4, 147). 

24 Josephus will not dismiss the authority of the 
Greek tradition altogether, but will work within its 
parameters to relativize its significance; the tactic is de- 
ployed throughout 1.6-59, where the Greek histo- 
riographical tradition is utilized, both in self-criticism 
and in validation of others considered more “trustwor- 
thy” (the three nations of 1.8-9, here still unnamed). 
The statement thus looks forward to the segments on 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and Chaldean witness in 1.73- 
160. a&tomotdétatoi (“most trustworthy”) echoes both 
amiotéw (“disbelieve”) and aide (“think worthy”) in 
1.2, 
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show that those who have written about us slanderously and falsely are convicted 
by themselves.”> 5 I will try also to explain the reasons why not many Greeks made 
mention of our nation in their histories;2° at the same time, however, I will draw 
attention to those who have not passed over the history which relates to us’ for 
those who are, or feign to be, ignorant.*® 


Comparative Historiography (1.6-59): Reading Options 


The introductory segment on historiography (1.6-59) had not been announced as part of 
Josephus’ strategy in 1.4-5, and since he has to restate his agenda in 1.58-59 it might be taken to 
interrupt and delay his program. However, it takes its point of departure from the reference to the 
trust accorded to “renowned Greek historians” in 1.2, and offers an immediate counter-thrust to 
the cultural presumption that Josephus detects among his doubters. The material here will not be 
appealed to in later segments; indeed, in its strong repudiation of Greek historians, it is partly 
incompatible with the use of Greek witnesses in 1.161-214. Nonetheless, it provides a rhetorical 
foundation for the rest of the treatise in three respects. In the first place, in subverting cultural 
confidence in “Greek” historiography (1.6-27), it encourages receptivity to alternative versions 
of history. Secondly, it validates Judean historiography, and specifically the Judean scriptures 
(1.28-44), which will undergird the truth-claims in the rest of the treatise. Thirdly, it demonstrates 
Josephus’ expertise as an historian in relation to both his earlier works (1.45-56) and thus estab- 
lishes his ethos as a reliable authority in the treatise to follow. The fact that the segment starts 
and finishes on a polemical note enhances its rhetorical appeal; indeed, its combination of learn- 
ing and polemics makes it one of the most arresting portions of the whole work. 

The segment is structured to flow from the negative to the positive. The extended salvo against 
Greeks, in their ignorance of antiquity (1.6-27), is followed by an assertion of the superior records 
of other nations, and especially those preserved by Judeans (1.28-29). Examples of the latter are 
identified first in priestly records (1.30-36) and then in the 22 books of scripture (1.37-41). A 
comparison between Judean and Greek attitudes to their respective records (1.42-45) leads into 


25 The terminology indicates the authors whom 
people “attend to” in 1.2, and whom Josephus will con- 
vict of “falsehood,” not least by showing how they 
contradict themselves. This anticipates 1.219-2.144, 
where the self-refutation takes the form of contradict- 
ing one another (e.g., 1.303, echoing this statement) 
and individually contradicting themselves (1.226, e.g., 
of Manetho in 1.230-32, 253-87; of Apion in 2.17, 137- 
39). The language here (as in 1.219) is ambiguous 
enough to cover both collective and individual self- 
incrimination. As Quintilian noted (/nst. 5.7.29), turn- 
ing one’s opponents’ arguments against themselves is 
one of the most effective rhetorical strategies. 

26 This looks forward chiefly to 1.60-68 (lack of 
contact between Judeans and Greeks), but the silence is 
given additional explanation in 1.6-27 (Greeks do not 
know about antiquity anyway) and in 1.213-14 (a case 
of hostility towards Judeans). Josephus thus partially 
concedes the charge of 1.2 (though not its implication 
of the Judeans’ historical insignificance). But, as the 
next clause shows, he will not concede it altogether. 
Although this double strategy is not without internal 
tension, it gives the impression of providing a more 


than adequate answer to the challenge. 

27 “Draw attention” (Toijow davepous) echoes the 
Greek of the opening statement of 1.1 (“made clear”), 
providing a linguistic bracket for the preface. Josephus 
will not allow that there is no Greek historical reference 
at all (the criterion of “most renowned” historians in 
1.2 is quietly dropped), and thus announces the section 
of Greek witnesses in 1.161-218. “Not passed over’ al- 
lows a minimal degree of attention to the Judeans, as is 
often the case with the sources collected in that seg- 
ment. Now all the main segments in 1.60-2.144 have 
been mentioned, though not in the order in which they 
will appear. 1.6-59 thus stands outside the pre- 
announced scheme, with a preliminary role relevant to 
the proof of Judean antiquity (1.69-214). On the status 
of 2.145-286, see note to “Molon” at 2.145 and Intro- 
duction, § 1. 

8 Correcting ignorance was one of the aims of 1.3, 
but a twist is here added in the suspicion that at least 
some of the “ignorance” may be feigned. This injects a 
dose of polemic sufficient to justify the sharpness 
which hovers around the edge of an otherwise unemo- 
tional argument (cf. 1.72, 213-14). 
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discussion of the historiography of the Judean War (1.46-56) in which Josephus’ extended self- 
praise (1.47-52) turns out to be apologetically slanted against anonymous critics (1.53-56). Re- 
turning from this “digression” (1.57), Josephus briefly summarizes his thesis before restating his 
agenda for the rest of the treatise (1.58-59). Despite its diversity, the segment is held together by 
its focus on historiography and by the recurrent antithesis with “Greeks” (after 1.6-27 at 1.44, 
58). Although the digression threatens to derail the argument, not least in its shift to contempo- 
rary historiography, rhetorical elisions enable Josephus to maintain the impression of a coherent 
discourse. 

Josephus’ assault on Greek historians expands themes already outlined in the preface of his 
War (1.13-16). His historiographical principles (accuracy, eye-witness evidence, impartiality, 
reliable sources, facts v. rhetoric) are standard themes in his work, as in ancient historiography in 
general (see Marincola 1997). His self-defense has many points of overlap with the apologetic 
digression directed at Justus of Tiberias in Life 336-67, but no mention is made of that earlier (?) 
treatment. Newly developed here are an emphasis on documentary sources, and a claim that the 
critical tradition in Greek historiography discredits it all. Josephus has sufficient knowledge of 
the Greek intellectual tradition to expand and refocus his earlier polemical asides, in ways that 
fit the new rhetorical context. 

Roman or Romanized readers (for the category, see Introduction, § 13) would find much con- 
genial material in this segment. Greek historiography was intially received in Rome with the 
same ambivalence as other features of Hellenism (see Gruen 1990; 1992), though the subsequent 
presence in Rome of flattering Greek historians (e.g., Diodorus; Dionysius of Halicarnassus) could 
reduce suspicion. Since they had no comparable tradition of their own, Roman authors and poli- 
ticians could exploit or excoriate Greek historiography according to their needs (Wardman 1976: 
74-110; Wallace-Haddrill 1988). Thus Josephus’ opening assault on Greek historians could gain 
a sympathetic hearing in Rome, especially in its resonance with general Roman stereotypes about 
the Greeks (Haarhoff 1948: 203-65; Petrochilos 1974; Balsdon 1979: 30-54; Rawson 1992). His 
most prominent charge, that Greeks were arrogant and self-obsessed (1.6, 15) mirrors a common 
Roman complaint (e.g., Pliny, Nat. 3.42; 37.31; in relation to history, Tacitus, Ann. 2.88). In 
addition, his presentation of Greeks as impossibly vain and inveterate liars (1.15-23) parallels a 
strong strain of Roman distrust: authors as diverse as Valerius Maximus (4.7.4: gens ad fingendum 
parata), Pliny (Nat. 28.112: mendacia Graecae vanitatis) and Juvenal (10.174-75: quidquid 
Graecia mendax audet in historia) trade in this common stereotype. In a brief but telling vi- 
gnette, Josephus paints a picture of Greek wordsmiths, whose clever rhetoric and sly self-adapta- 
tion enables them to invent whatever will please their hearers (1.24-27); the passage bulges with 
Roman prejudice (see notes ad loc.) and places Josephus in a long line of Roman anxiety about 
the place of rhetoric in historiography (cf. Cicero, De or. 2.51-64; T. Wiseman 1979; Woodman 
1988). Although he knows about Roman historians (e.g., Livy, Ant. 14.68), Josephus offers no 
criticism of Roman historians in this context. 

Josephus contrasts the failings of Greek historiography with the ancient records preserved by 
certain other nations, specifically Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Judeans. As he admits 
(1.8-10) he builds here on a tradition established by Greeks themselves, though he uses it now 
for very different purposes. The tradition had been introduced to Rome by Greeks in universal 
histories such as that by Diodorus, where the “ancient lore” (apxatoAoyia) of Egypt, Babylon, 
the Medes, the Chaldeans, Arabia, and India had been accorded an antiquity far greater than that 
of Greece or Europe. It is Josephus’ strategy to smuggle Judeans into this company (1.8, 28-29) 
and, judging from Tacitus’ survey of opinions (Hist. 5.2-3), there was no strong prejudice in Rome 
against Judean antiquity as such. Indeed, in the 1° century BCE Alexander “Polyhistor” had 
collected and published in Rome compliations of material about Judeans (as well as Egyptians 
and Chaldeans). Whether Judeans should be believed in their own accounts of their ancient his- 
tory was, of course, another matter. There is some evidence for a receptivity in Rome to newly 
“discovered” sources on eastern history: alternative accounts of the Trojan War were circulating 
in Josephus’ lifetime (attributed to Dictys of Crete and Dares of Phrygia) and a near-contempo- 
rary, Philo of Byblos (64-141 CE), gained credence for his claim to publish an ancient Phoenician 
source that refuted Greek historians (Attridge & Oden: 1981; Bowersock 1994: 43-48). On the 
other hand, a strong strain of Roman skepticism greeted native versions of their own histories: 
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Cicero, like Diodorus, thought Chaldean claims absurd (Div. 1.36-37; Diodorus 2.31.9), and from 
Cato (frag. 45) to Tacitus (Ann. 11.11.3) foreign histories were apt to be regarded as corrupted by 
myth and self-delusion (cf. Strabo, Geogr. 11.5.3-5). How Josephus’ claims for Judean antiquity 
fared would depend on wider attitudes to Judeans and their culture: a nation regarded as insig- 
nificant or despicable would (and will) never have its version of history taken seriously. 

Josephus’ appeal to the Judean priestly records (1.30-36) might sound parallel to the Roman 
annalistic tradition, where that was taken to represent the archives of the pontifices maximi or the 
tabula apud pontificem (Rawson 1971; Frier 1979). But these, as everyone knew, went no further 
back than 500 BCE, and the Judean claim to record history accurately from the beginning of 
time (some 5,000 years) was bound to raise eyebrows. Following a Greek scheme, Varro (apud 
Censorinus, DN 21.1.1) divided time into three periods: the mythical (up to the first cataclysm), 
the “obscure” (up to the first Olympiad), and the historical. Anyone familiar with the 
Thucydidean tradition would know of the standard doubts surrounding the really ancient, 
“mythical” traditions. While Dionysius of Halicarnassus is glad of those who simply handed 
down traditions of the past “without adding to or subtracting from them,” he knows that these 
accounts, believed from remote antiquity and passed down through the generations, contain leg- 
ends which “people nowadays think quite silly” (Thuc. 5-7). Josephus’ claim that Judeans were 
committed from childhood to believe their national records (1.42) could thus win as much criti- 
cism from an unsympathetic reader as admiration from those who shared this conservative in- 
stinct. In particular, his extraordinary claims for the authority of Judean “prophets” as historians, 
and for Moses’ knowledge of the 3,000 years of preceding history “by inspiration from God” 
(1.37-41) would surely startle all but the most sympathetic reader. Whatever may be the case for 
other genres, there is no precedent in Roman (or Greek) culture for the notion that historiography 
could be attributed this directly to the divine. 

As Livy’s preface illustrates, when dealing with ancient claims for which normal rules of evi- 
dence do not apply, what counts is the authority of those who relate the stories: Rome has suffi- 
cient power to be allowed to say that she was founded by Mars, and other nations can submit to 
this claim with as much good grace as they submit to her imperium (preface, 6). Rival historiog- 
raphies were thus a reflection of competitive claims to power. Where Judean culture was despised, 
Josephus’ claims for Judean history and scripture had no chance of winning acceptance. Perhaps 
only those Roman readers who were generally sympathetic to Judean culture would be able to 
entertain Josephus’ remarkable “truths.” For others, such credence in Moses’ arcanum volumen 
(Juvenal, Sat. 14.102) was bound to look absurd. 

Among Judean readers, whatever the diversity of views about the contents of the “scriptures,” 
Josephus’ validation of Judean records was bound to be welcome. If the attack by Justus of 
Tiberias had damaged Josephus’ reputation, his self-defense, and his self-presentation as an ex- 
pert in the “philosophy” of the Judean texts (1.54), may have helped restore Judean confidence. 
The opening argument that the Greeks were comparatively young (1.6-14) chimes with a long 
tradition of Judean efforts to place their nation among the very earliest representatives of human- 
ity, and as the inventors of key elements in the culture of the ancient world. Such competitive 
bids for the status of “first discoverers” were a notable part of cultural interaction in the Hellenis- 
tic world, and many Judean authors (e.g., Aristobulus, Artapanus, Eupolemus, Ps.-Eupolemus) 
had boldly staked their claims for the Judean patriarchs as benefactors in this sense (see Thraede 
1962a; Wacholder 1974; Droge 1989). Josephus elsewhere makes a modest gesture in this direc- 
tion (Ant. 1.165-68, on Abraham), but here declines to make specific claims about Greek depen- 
dence on Judean culture (cf. 1.168; 2.168). 

Early Christian readers showed far less interest in this preliminary segment than in the proofs 
of Judean antiquity to follow. In our time period (see Introduction, § 8) Eusebius is the only 
Christian known to cite from this segment. (Tatian’s argument that Moses was older than Homer 
(Ad Gr. 31) seems to be independent of Josephus (Droge 1989: 96, n.56; cf. Schreckenberg 1996: 
66). The first passage to catch Eusebius’ eye is Josephus’ opening argument about the compara- 
tive youth of the Greeks (1.6-14). In showing that it made sense for Christianity to follow Hebrew 
rather than Greek theology, the greater antiquity of Moses and the prophets was of some impor- 
tance, and the old (originally Greek) testimony that the earliest Greek culture was derived from 
more ancient nations was a useful rhetorical weapon. Eusebius was by no means the first Chris- 
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tian to exploit this line of argument (Pilhofer 1990). In his discussion of this matter in 
Praeparatio Evangelica Book 10, he first cites Clement of Alexandria at length, but then uti- 
lizes Apion 1.6-26 (in Praep. ev. 10.7.1-21), before turning to a longer set of citations from 
Diodorus. The most apposite material for Eusebius is clearly 1.6-14; the following discussion of 
Greek historiographical dissonance (1.15-26) is hardly relevant. But the location of this Josephan 
citation, sandwiched between larger and more impressive blocks of evidence, suggests that, while 
Josephus was of a special interest to Eusebius, in this context his testimony was of supplemen- 
tary, not foundational, importance. 

Josephus’ description of the Judean scriptures (1.37-42) is the other passage of sufficient in- 
terest to Eusebius to be cited in full (Hist. eccl. 3.10). But this is not integrated into a larger 
discussion of the biblical canon, only cited in passing as other interesting material found in 
Josephus (after long quotations of his account of the siege of Jerusalem). Among earlier Christian 
scholars who commented on the canon of Judean scriptures (e.g., Melito, Hippolytus, and Origen), 
our passage was either unknown or not directly discussed (see Beckwith 1985). 

Western scholarship has paid little sustained attention to this segment, despite Momigliano’s 
estimation of this text as “one of the most important discussions on historiography left to us by 
Antiquity” (1969: 36). Two scholars have recently underlined its importance for understanding 
Josephus’ ideology. Rajak, who considers Josephus here to be “at his most original and interest- 
ing” (2002: 11), explores the presuppositions of Josephus’ sense of history and notes the way he 
writes largely within the terms of the Greek tradition, but positions himself outside the frame- 
work of Greek thought in a “fusion” or “blend” of two cultures (1986; cf. Schaublin 1982). She 
also notes the emphasis on revelation as the basis for biblical truth, and compares Josephus’ at- 
titude to national “records” with the histories emanating from other eastern nations, such as Egypt 
(Manetho) and Babylonia (Berossos) (2002: 241-55). Cohen’s important article on our passage 
(1988) also highlights the peculiarities of Josephus’ historiographical criteria and the difference 
between his model of history as “testimony” and the Greek tradition of criticism. As he notes, 
Josephus “learned historical criticism from the Greeks, but in the Against Apion the student turns 
upon his masters” (1988: 11). The cultural dynamics inherent in this rhetorical move are what we 
will explore in our postcolonial reading (below). 

On the whole, scholarly interest has been focused on isolated features of the text. Josephus’ 
critique of Greek historiography has been disregarded as a recycling of old motifs; only his state- 
ment about the oral tradition behind the poems of Homer (1.12) has stood out, constituting an 
important clue for modern scholarship on the Homeric corpus (Wolf 1795). His comments on his 
writing of the War have attracted little interest except for one, almost throwaway, remark about 
his use of “collaborators” (ouvepyol, 1.50). Thackeray’s fascination with these “assistants” (1929) 
has spawned two generations of debate about Josephus’ methods of composition (see notes ad 
loc.). Apart from these, only Josephus’ statement about the 22 books of the Jewish scriptures 
(1.37-41) has attracted much interest, with the recent reignition of debate about the formation of 
the biblical “canon” (see Lebram 1968; Meyer 1974; Chapman 2000; McDonald and Sanders 
2002). But it is rare to find this paragraph interpreted in context (H6ffken 2001 and Mason 2002 
are notable exceptions) since the wider discourse has been subject to so little analysis. 

My postcolonial reading of this segment is founded in recent discussions of the problems and 
possibilities of postcolonial historiography (see Barclay 2005b and further literature cited there). 
The question that Josephus raises in 1.6 concerns cultural authority: why should “renowned” 
Greek judgments on antiquity be taken to be true? In his assault on Hellenocentric presumptions 
(exaggerated by his rhetoric), Josephus’ discourse raises issues parallel to the postcolonial chal- 
lenge to Western historiography: his objections are reminiscent of Césaire’s complaint that “the 
only history is white” (1972: 54). Why should Greeks be allowed to determine what is “signifi- 
cant” enough to mention? Who decides which are the “reliable” sources for history? More fun- 
damentally, what are the appropriate frameworks, paradigms, and methods of historiography, and 
is the Greek regime of truth (acquired through critical scrutiny, comparison, and sifting of sources) 
superior or inferior to the Judean reliance on authoritative narratives? Postcolonialism asks about 
the terms in which politically subordinated cultures can tell their own historical narratives, and 
how such “autohistories” (my term) negotiate the terms and conditions imposed by the ruling 
cultural discourse. As a spokesman for an ancient but patronized culture—comparable to 
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Manetho or Berossos in antiquity, or “subaltern” historians from India today—Josephus provides 
a particularly interesting example of the cultural “hybridity” created by engagement with the 
dominant cultural tradition, and nowhere more so than in this opening segment on historical 
methodology. 

The power dynamics of this engagement are made complex by the fact that the “Greek” tradi- 
tion to which he responds was already, in Josephus’ day, expropriated and relativized by the 
Roman empire, and was in some senses itself another colonized culture (see Goldhill 2001). The 
ground from which Josephus assaults “the Greeks” is thus not as dangerous as at first appears: he 
has allies in the Roman tradition who could afford, when it suited, to be just as dismissive of the 
Greeks (see above). Positioning himself outside the Greek tradition and among “barbarians” (1.8, 
58), Josephus overturns Greek presumptions of superiority without placing Judeans in isolation. 
The delicate ways in which he refers to the recent Judean Revolt against Rome (1.34, 46), and his 
tactful references to theater-martyrdoms (avoiding mention of the Romans who used these deaths 
for public entertainment, 1.43), suggest an effort to enable an implicit alliance between Roman 
and Judean perspectives on the topics under discussion. 

But Josephus’ stance towards the Greek tradition is not simply that of an external critic. Sub- 
tly insinuating himself into centuries-old debates (see Schaublin 1982), Josephus exploits the 
fissures of Greek internal disagreement, turning limited differences into fundamental critiques, 
and placing the Greek habit of self-reflexive criticism into a new and more damaging framework 
by deploying it, as a non-Greek, against the whole Greek tradition. Josephus’ most polemical 
passages have their foundation in motifs with a long Greek pedigree: he silently uses Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Plato (1.8-14), even while ridiculing the tradition to which they belong. Ap- 
pealing to the Greek recognition of the temporal priority of other nations, and the essentially 
Greek criteria of “accuracy” and documentary evidence, Josephus siphons off such cultural capi- 
tal to the credit of his own Judean tradition. 

The full dimensions of this skillful transculturation are not apparent until Josephus turns from 
his critical to his constructive argument at 1.28. At first the “greater” Judean care for “records” 
(1.28-29) might look like a simple claim to outperform the Greeks on their own ground, but it 
slowly emerges that Josephus is operating by a distinctive “philosophy” (1.54) which is not the 
same as Greek “wisdom” (1.51). The most crucial statement of this alternative ideology is the 
description of Judean scriptures in 1.37-41, which stresses not only the harmony and accuracy of 
such sources, but also their necessarily unchallengeable authority, based on the inspiration of 
God accorded to Moses and the prophets. The emphasis here on “learning” (WavOcaveo) as the 
proper mode of knowledge (rather than scrutiny and challenge) betokens a distinctively Judean 
regime of truth, which substitutes submission to divine authority for the ideology of control 
prevalent in Greek discussions of historiography. 

By inserting these special claims into an otherwise standard discussion of the rules of history, 
Josephus creates a special form of “hybridity” which does not simply add to, but subtly destabi- 
lizes, the historiographical tradition to which he contributes (see Bhabha 1994). Josephus does 
not present Judean culture as a wholly alien tradition: he does not invert Greek claims com- 
pletely, nor criticise the Greeks for their failure to produce authoritative “prophets.” But neither 
is his stance unambiguously mimetic, forcing the Judean tradition to compete on purely “Greek” 
terms. His strategy is more subtle and, potentially, more threatening to the metropolitan tradi- 
tion: by introducing a different historiographical logic, he disturbs the rules by which “truth” is 
normally discerned and decided. He thus provides a fine example of that “mirror-dance” in which 
a native “autohistory” deploys select elements of the hegemonic discourse in order to establish 
its own self-affirmation, for reception in the metropolis (imperial Rome). But this is no mere 
embedding of Judean culture within a majority discourse, or even a simple “fusion” of two com- 
patible traditions. By inserting distinctively Judean claims into the long-running debates of the 
Greco-Roman world, Josephus introduces a different canon of authority and a subtly different 
understanding of the task of the historian. It was a strategy which early Christianity subsequently 
learned to deploy in order to crack open the authority of the whole Greco-Roman intellectual 
tradition, with enormous consequences for western history. 
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(1.2) 6 The first thing that occurs to me is utter astonishment?’ at those who think 
one should pay attention only to Greeks on matters of great antiquity, expecting to 


The absurdity 
of claims for 
the Greeks 


learn the truth from them, while disbelieving us and the rest of humanity.*? For my 
part, I find the very opposite of this to be the case,*! if indeed one should not follow 
worthless opinions but derive a right conclusion from the facts themselves.** 7 For 
everything to do with the Greeks I have found? to be recent, so to speak from yes- 
terday or the day before*4—I mean the founding of cities, and matters concerning 
the invention of arts and the recording of laws;*> and just about the most recent of 


2° The prominence of personal and emotional lan- 
guage gives this preliminary segment an immediate rhe- 
torical draw. “Astonishment” is a familiar rhetorical 
mask for rebuke or scorn (cf. Paul in Gal 1:6); Josephus 
uses cognate terms in sarcastic comment on Apion 
(2.12, 20, 25, 125, etc.). 

30 The language echoes 1.2, but if Josephus there 
only half represents the issues at stake, he now exag- 
gerates the viewpoint of his doubters to assist his rheto- 
ric (cf. 1.161). It is hard to imagine that anyone argued 
that only Greek historians should be trusted; in fact, as 
1.8-9 suggests, even Greeks looked to others for infor- 
mation about ancient history. But by restating the mat- 
ter in this way, representing the doubt as directed 
against “us” (not just Josephus’ Antiquities, but 
Judeans as a whole), and by adding “and the rest of 
humanity,” Josephus can suggest a generalized cultural 
antagonism between Greeks and everyone else. When 
the (artificial) charge is then reversed, Josephus can 
embed the authority of Judean historiography among 
well-respected examples of “the rest of humanity” (cf. 
1.8, 28-29, 58) who put Greek historiography to shame. 
The issue is “truth,” the theme that will dominate this 
segment (1.15, 24, 26-27, 47, 50, 52, 56). 

31 The rhetorical tactic of reversing one’s oppo- 
nents’ arguments leads Josephus into denial of any his- 
torical worth in Greek historiography; only at the very 
end is a more nuanced statement allowed (1.58). 

32 The tone and vocabulary (not following pataia 
d0Eai, but deriving to Sikoiov from the mpayyata) 
evokes the “philosophical” pursuit of truth, which at- 
tacks mere fancy (cf. 1.211); the opposite view is 
aAoyov (“absurd,” 1.15). Philosophical criteria will be 
evoked more explicitly in 2.145-286, not least in refu- 
tation of erroneous 66£a1 (2.169, 239, 258). “The facts” 
appealed to are common opinion (e.g., 1.7-15, 28-29), 
and, for Josephus, the most crucial is the authority of 
the biblical books, which are “rightly trusted” (S1katcs 
TeToteuneva, 1.38). 

33 Translating nUpov (“I have found”) suggested by 
the Latin (cognovi) and supported by Reinach and 
Miinster, in preference to the optative cUpoi (in L and 
Eusebius, supported by Niese and Thackeray), which 


lacks a subject. Other emendations are possible. 

34 The idiom (x85 Kai mpainv) is repeated as &xGEs 
Kai mpcnv in 2.14 and 2.154 also in relation to the 
Greeks; cf. Ant. 2.348; 18.243. It has its roots in a fa- 
mous passage in Herodotus 2.53, where Herodotus uses 
this idiomatic expression to contrast the antiquity of 
Egyptian theology with the recent Greek knowledge of 
the Gods (Homer and Hesiod being only 400 years in 
the past). It is used by Plato in a passage closely paral- 
lel to our text: Greek inventions in arts, and the found- 
ing of cities, are only 1,000 or 2,000 years old, that is, 
compared to Egypt, only yesterday or the day before 
(cas Ettos eltretvy xbEs Kal TPGTNV yeyovota, Leg. 677d; 
cf. Droge 1989: 43). That Josephus should (silently) use 
Herodotus and/or Plato here on this critical point, where 
Greeks acknowledged their historical inferiority, is a 
symptom of his tactic throughout 1.6-26, to deploy 
Greek self-criticism and self-deprecation in a blanket 
critique of Greek historiography. The trope of Greek 
youth (compared to Egyptian antiquity) echoes through 
later Greek literature, e.g., Plato, Tim. 22b-c (cf. 1.10 
below); Aristotle, Po/. 1329b. For Josephus the crucial 
term here is “recent” (véa), in counter-echo of the claim 
that the Judean nation is “more recent” (vecstepov, 1.2; 
cf. Plato, Tim. 22b on the Greeks as véou). Josephus will 
not allow that a “recent” nation, such as the Greeks, 
might have better critical tools for judging the ancient 
history of other nations; for him accurate historiogra- 
phy requires the faithful transmission of one’s own an- 
cient records and in this the Greeks are evidently 
inferior for the reasons to be discussed. 

35 These three items together encapsulate a Greek 
understanding of “civilization” and play on familiar 
Greek themes (cf. Diodorus 1.2). The founding myths 
of many Greek cities (e.g., Thebes and Argos) involve 
settlers coming from more ancient civilizations such as 
Egypt (cf. 1.103). The “invention of arts” (texvai) al- 
ludes to the theme of “first inventor,” in which other 
nations regularly claimed priority over the Greeks (see 
note to “intellectuals” at 2.135). The third item (cf. 
1.21; 2.151-56) is carefully phrased to include the key 
term “recording” (lit. “records,” avaypadas), since what 
matters for Josephus is not having laws but having 
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Superior 
eastern 
traditions 


all for them is care in relation to the writing of histories.*° 8 However, they certainly 
themselves acknowledge*’ that matters to do with the Egyptians and Chaldeans and 


Phoenicians**’—for the moment I refrain from adding ourselves to this list*?—enjoy 
an extremely ancient and extremely stable tradition of memorialization.*” 9 For these 
all inhabit places which are least subject to the catastrophic effects of climate,*! and 
they have applied great forethought to leaving nothing of what happens among them 
unrecorded, but to have them consecrated continuously in public records composed 


Greek 
civilization is 
comparatively 
new 


them in writing. The prominence of this theme is indi- 
cated by the profusion of terms from the ypad- root in 
1.6-59: ypadeo (1.20, 21, 24, 25, 26[bis], 37, 41, 45, 
55); avaypade (1.49); utoypade (1.37); emtypadeo 
(1.46); ovyypades (1.7, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 33, 37, 40, 
45, 57); ovyypadeus (1.15, 23, 27, 58); avaypadn (1.7, 
9, 11, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 36, 38, 43, 47, 58); ypouyata 
(1.10, 11[bis], 12, 21, 22, 28, 35, 54[bis], 59); ovyypa- 
uuata (1.44). For Josephus everything hinges on the 
reliability of written tradition. 

36 This (unsupported) claim is placed last for em- 
phasis, since this is the central issue. Lack of “care” 
(emipéAcia) in historiography (cf. 1.9, 21, 28-29) sug- 
gests a cultural deficiency more damaging to Greek 
honor than the accidents of history (1.10). The phrase 
seems to denote care in the composition of history, 
rather than care about it, but both may be implied. 

37 If others appeal to the authority of Greeks (1.2), 
Josephus will do so too (cf. 1.4)—but here in order to 
undercut (supposed) Greek pretensions. It is hard to see 
how this acknowledgement by Greeks can be squared 
with the self-importance attributed to them in 1.15. 

38 The three peoples are chosen to match the three 
categories of “witness” whom Josephus will employ in 
1.69-160; cf. 1.10, 14, 28. The antiquity of Egypt was 
discussed in educated circles from the time of 
Hecataeus and Herodotus and was taken for granted by 
Josephus’ contemporaries (sufficient to be satirized by 
Lucian, Sacr. 14). The Chaldeans were an ethnic group 
or priestly caste associated with Babylonia, with a repu- 
tation for astrology dependent on the possession of 
extremely ancient records of the stars (see below, 
Chaldean Evidence (1.128-60): Reading Options). The 
Phoenicians, taken by Greeks as their teachers in the 
alphabet (see at 1.10), were also reputed to have an- 
cient records. At the time of Josephus, Philo of Byblos 
(70-160 CE) claimed to translate material from the 
Phoenician Sanchuniathon, whose accounts of life be- 
fore and during the Trojan War were gaining credence 
in some quarters as more reliable than Homer; see 
Baumgarten 1981; Attridge & Oden 1981; Bowersock 
1994: 43-48. 

39 The seemingly modest gesture (discarded in 1.28- 
29) is enough to affect the reading of all that follows, 


by the wisest individuals.*? 10 The region of Greece, on the other hand,“ has been 


suggesting that Judeans could be taken as included in 
this excellent company. Of course precisely this insinu- 
ation is what would be resisted by Josephus’ critics. 
Greek lists of ancient oriental nations (Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Persians, Indians) never include 
Judeans, except as offshoots from one or another. 
Celsus pointedly refused to include Judeans in such 
distinguished company (apud Origen, Cels. 1.14; 6.78- 
80). 

40 | translate uvnun as “memorialization” to include 
both memory and record. Both antiquity and stability 
are important to Josephus. He does not commit himself 
to precision on the antiquity. Cf. Herodotus’ claim to 
more than 11,000 years of recorded Egyptian history 
(2.100, 143) and Diodorus’ statement on Chaldean tra- 
dition, passed on from father to son for 473,000 years 
(2.29; 2.31.9). The implied contrast is with Greek nov- 
elty and instability, the latter to be stressed in 1.10. 
Herodotus is close to the surface here: “the Egyptians, 
by their practice of keeping records (uvqun), have made 
themselves the best historians (Aoy1odStato) of any na- 
tion I have encountered” (2.77.1). 

41 The general claim, advanced to contrast with 
1.10, derives from a particular tradition concerning 
Egypt: that she had a sufficiently good climate to es- 
cape radical change (Herodotus 2.77) and had not been 
affected by the flood of Deucalion (Diodorus 1.10.4). 
The Chaldeans and Phoenicians are allowed to ride on 
this Egyptian tradition. For comparison of the climate 
of Asia and Europe, see Hippocrates, Aer. 12-24. 

#2 Guvnotov echoes uvnpn (“memorialization,” 1.8). 
The claim suggests a comprehensiveness which is 
wildly exaggerated, but Josephus does not know 
enough, or wish, to describe the narrow compass of 
these records; in a similar vein, he will use the Judean 
priest-lists to generalize about Judean historiography 
(1.30-36). 

43 Each of the terms is carefully chosen. “Conse- 
crated” (ka6iepdoco, an unusual term in this context) sug- 
gests security and stability, and echoes the Chaldean 
reputation as priests, and the role of priests in Egyptian 
historiography (cf. 1.28, 73 and Herodotus book 2, 
passim); Diodorus, drawing on Hecataeus, refers to 
Egyptian “holy records” (1.44.4; 46.7). “Continu- 
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affected by numerous catastrophes that have wiped out the memory of past events;* 
and since they were repeatedly establishing new ways of life, the people of each 
period thought that their time was the beginning of everything,*° and it was late— 
and with difficulty—that they learned the nature of the alphabet.*” In any case, those 
who wish its use to be the most ancient pride themselves on learning it from the 
Phoenicians and Cadmus.** 11 In fact, no-one would be able to produce any record 
even from that date,” preserved either in temples or on public monuments,’ seeing 
that, even with regard to those who fought against Troy so many years later,>! it has 
become a question of considerable uncertainty and research as to whether they used 
writing; and the true, prevailing view is rather that they did not know the present 


mode of writing.** 12 Across the board among the Greeks no authentic writing is to 


ously” underlines the claim that there is no break in 
tradition (cf. 1.8). “Public records” (Snuootat avaypa- 
gai) implies both public authorization and public ac- 
cessibility (cf. 1.11, 21). “Wisest” reflects the 
Chaldeans’ reputation (cf. 1.28, 129) and the notion of 
Egyptian priests as “philosophers” (1.28; 2.140; cf. 
Herodotus 2.160 on Egyptians as the wisest people). 
The Phoenicians had no comparable reputation, but can 
be included here by association. 

44 To the charge of carelessness in record-keeping 
(1.7) Josephus now adds two reasons why Greece was 
in any case unable to keep records: the repeated de- 
struction of civilizations and the late discovery of writ- 
ing. He can advance both as well-known tropes in 
discourse on Greece, but only the second is elaborated 
in detail (1.10-12). 

45 Josephus aims for maximum contrast with the 
statements of 1.8-9: the regions the least subject to ca- 
tastrophe (1.9) are here contrasted with a land subject 
to numerous catastrophes (1.10). The motif is at least as 
old as Plato, Tim. 21le-23c, where the exposure of 
Greece to repeated conflagrations and floods is con- 
trasted to the safety of Egypt, as an explanation of the 
“youth” of Greek culture; cf. Plato, Leg. 677a-678a. The 
theme is recycled right through antiquity (cf. Celsus 
apud Origen, Cels. 1.20). Josephus was aware of Greek 
flood stories which he connects to Noah (Ant. 1.93-95), 
but he does not specify here the well-known floods as- 
sociated with Ogygus and Deucalion. 

46 Cf. Plato, Tim. 23b: disasters leave only the un- 
lettered (Gypoppator) so that the Greeks become 
“young” again and again, with no knowledge of what 
happened in ancient times; cf. Leg. 680a; Crit. 109d. 
Once again Josephus is using against Greeks a motif 
which originates in the Greek tradition. 

47 The late origin of the Greek alphabet is a motif 
broadly discussed in Greek literature (see below); its 
acquisition “with difficulty” (cf. 1.66) is a slur on the 
intelligence of Greeks, which places them in contrast 
with the “wisest individuals” active in other nations 
(1.9). 


Greek literature 
is recent 


48 Josephus’ wording suggests both skepticism 
(those who wish its use to be most ancient) and scorn: 
if they are proud to have learned the alphabet from 
another nation, the Greeks trumpet their own cultural 
inferiority (cf. 1.14)! Throughout this section, “learn- 
ing” (uavOaveo) signals subordination to a superior au- 
thority (1.14, 23, 37; cf. 1.22). The introduction of the 
alphabet to Greece by Cadmus, the legendary 
Phoenician founder of Thebes, is a tradition already 
familiar to Herodotus (5.58-61) and passed on through 
antiquity (cf. Ephorus FGH 70, frag. 105a; Plutarch, 
Quaest. conv. 738f; Tacitus, Ann. 11.14). For Josephus 
the Phoenician origin is crucial, to support his inclu- 
sion of that nation in the ancient company of Egyptians 
and Chaldeans (1.8). For Judean attempts to go one 
better, making Judeans the source of Phoenician knowl- 
edge of the alphabet, cf. Eupolemus apud Clement, 
Strom. 1.23.153.4 (Holladay 1983, frag. 1). 

49 Josephus is vague, as Cadmus is undatable; he is 
simply presumed to be “many years” before the Trojan 
War (below; cf. Labow 2005: 16, n.32). Homer refers to 
the inhabitants of Thebes as “Cadmeii” (//. 4.388) or 
“Cadmeiones” (//. 4.385). “Record” (avaypadon) is the 
third use of this term since 1.7 (see note to “laws” ad 
loc.). 

°° Cf. the twinning of “consecrated” and “public” in 
1.10. Josephus takes this absence of evidence to raise 
questions about the Greek ability to write, thus not 
committing himself to the Cadmus-legend while si- 
lently alluding to the claim of Herodotus (5.58-61) to 
have seen three inscriptions in “Cadmean letters” in the 
temple of Ismeneian Apollo at Thebes, which he dates 
to 2/3 generations after Cadmus (Gutschmid 389). 

5! Again no dates are provided and Josephus’ chro- 
nology throughout lacks precision (see at 1.104). Era- 
tosthenes (3' century BCE) had provided a widely 
accepted date for the fall of Troy as 1184 BCE. 

>? Josephus begins to display his cultural exper- 
tise—knowing both that there is debate and what is the 
majority opinion—and notably changes the issue from 
use of any sort of writing to knowledge of writing in 
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be found older than Homer’s poem, and he clearly lived after the Trojan events;~* 
and even he, they say, did not leave his own poem in written form, but it was trans- 
mitted by memory and later put together from its recital in songs, and for this rea- 
son has many internal discrepancies.*4 13 On the other hand, those of their number 
who attempted to write histories*°—I mean such as Cadmus the Milesian*® and the 
Argive Acusilaus*’ and any others that may be cited after him**—lived only a little 


“the present mode.” He thus protects himself against 
alternative readings of the famous passage on which 
this debate hinged, the reference to the writing of 
“baneful signs” (onuata Avypa) at Homer, //. 6.168-69. 
Opinions in antiquity were divided as to whether this 
represented alphabetic script, e.g., in scholia on Homer 
(Dindorf 1875: 1.235) and on Dionysius of Thrace 
(Hilgard 1901: 185); the modern debate on this pas- 
sage began with Wolf 1795 (see now Kirk 1990: 181- 
82, with further literature). But since most now regard 
the written forms of Homer’s poems to be no earlier 
than 750 BCE, a reference to alphabetic writing there 
does not prove anything about the emergence of 
Phoenician-Greek in earlier centuries (probably, in fact, 
in the 9" century BCE). See Powell 1991. 

>3 Josephus follows Herodotus who, in the same pas- 
sage as that echoed in 1.7 (see note to “before” ad loc.), 
suggested that any poets said to have preceded Homer 
and Hesiod were in fact of a later date (2.53; see Lloyd 
1976: 247-49). There is also a verbal echo of Thu- 
cydides here (noted by Schaublin 1982: 319 n24): 
Thucydides wrote that Homer “lived much later than 
the Trojan events” (ToAAcS Uotepov ETI Kal Teov Tpcolkeov 
yévouevos, 1.3.3); Josephus’ Greek runs: kal Tov 
Tpasikedv Uotepos hatvetat yevousvos. Homer is left as 
uncertainly dated as the Trojan War, but Josephus 
seems to depend on the consensus that that is the first 
secure date in Greek history and, by the standards of 
eastern chronology, not all that ancient. This line of 
argument—that Homer was the earliest Greek author, 
but much later than Moses—was crucial to early Chris- 
tian apologetics, in explaining the greater authority of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition (e.g., Tatian, Ad Gr. 31, 
36; cf. Pilhofer 1990: 253-60). On the question of how 
long Homer lived after the Trojan War, Tatian lists no 
less than 16 ancient authorities who discussed this 
question, with answers varying from 80 to 500 years 
(Ad Gr. 31). Josephus does not commit himself to preci- 
sion on the matter, and does not need to. 

4 Using this common opinion (“they say”), Jose- 
phus places a further historical gap, bringing the first 
writing, and thus historiography, down to a yet more 
recent period. Apart from scholia to Dionysius of 
Thrace (see Gutschmid 391), this statement by Josephus 
is the main passage indicating the oral transmission, in 


song, of the Homeric epics. This was the foundation of 
the revolutionary approach to Homer by Wolf 1795 
and, through the modern comparative studies of Parry 
and Lord (see Lord 1960), continues as the presupposi- 
tion of contemporary analysis of Homeric style in com- 
parison with the performance of bards (Segal 1992). 
Josephus’ comment on the resulting discrepancies an- 
ticipates a major theme in his exposure of contradic- 
tions between Greek historians (1.15-26). 

>> From writing in general Josephus moves to the 
writing of history; Homer was presumably in a different 
category (epic; though Hesiod is to be found in the 
company of historians in 1.16). Josephus demands now 
not just the keeping of records (cf. Draco in 1.21), but 
the composition of “histories.” For the other nations 
(Egyptians, Chaldeans, Judeans) possessing written 
records is sufficient (1.8-9, 28-29)—or at least Josephus 
never clarifies what would qualify in their case as “his- 
tory.” In this treatise, the verb “attempt” (emxe1péw) 
always conveys a sneer, presuming lack of success (cf. 
1.53, 56, 58, 88, 220, 223, etc.). 

°° A shadowy figure of the mid 6"*-century BCE, 
known as among the first prose writers (with Phere- 
cydes and Hecataeus; Strabo 1.2.6; Pliny, Nat. 5.112; 
7.205), and associated with the /ogographoi who re- 
cycled “mythical” tales (Diodorus 1.37.3). The frag- 
ments attributed to him are collected in FGH 489, but 
their authenticity was doubted in antiquity (Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Thuc. 23) and remains uncertain. 

57 Listed with Hellanicus and Hecataeus in Ant. 
1.108, and known among scholars in Rome (Cicero, De 
or. 2.53; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Thuc. 5). His prob- 
able dates (end of 6'"-beginning of 5" centuries BCE) 
would make him a contemporary of Hecataeus, Herodo- 
tus’ most important predecessor; see FGH 2, and further 
below, at 1.16. 

°8 The others (the “logographers” listed, e.g., in 
Dionysius, Thuc. 5) are all described as “after him,” so 
that no additional names could place the beginnings of 
Greek historiography any earlier. The most famous in 
this category, Hecataeus of Miletus, goes unmentioned 
here and in 1.16, perhaps to avoid confusion with 
Hecataeus of Abdera, whose (inauthentic) work On the 
Judeans constitutes a key Greek witness (1.183-204). 
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before the Persian invasion of Greece.*’ 14 Certainly, the first among the Greeks to 
philosophize on the heavens and matters divine,” such as Pherecydes of Syros,°! 
Pythagoras, and Thales,“ are acknowledged, by universal consent, to have been 
pupils of the Egyptians and Chaldeans for what little they wrote.“ This is what the 
Greeks consider the most ancient material of all—and they have difficulty believing 
that these works were all written by those men.® 

(1.3) 15 Is it not absurd, then, for the Greeks to puff themselves up as if they 
alone know about antiquity and accurately transmit a true account of it?®* Can one 
not easily discover from the authors themselves that they wrote without reliable 
knowledge of anything, but on the basis of their individual conjectures about 


Greeks 
historians 
disagree with 
one another 


°° Herodotus, the first proper “historian” on some 
definitions, was reputed to have been born just before 
the Persian Wars (Dionysius, Thuc. 5). Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece (480-479 BCE) is alluded to as a known fact, 
but undated; and lack of precision allows Josephus to 
bring all the “historians” close to this date. Thucydides’ 
damning comments on such “logographers” (1.21) and 
his refusal to set any store on history before the Persian 
Wars stands behind the dismissive tone of this sen- 
tence. 

6° This is not strictly relevant to a discussion of 
Greek historiography, but it is the only other genre of 
early Greek prose, and it allows further mention of 
Egyptians and Chaldeans (cf. 1.8-9), again suggesting 
Greek inferiority. Ionian science was well known to 
combine cosmology with theology as the beginning of 
“philosophy”; in Pherecydes, for instance, the “upper 
heaven” is Zeus and the “lower” Chronos. 

61 Syros is one of the Cyclades, west of Delos, and 
Pherecydes a well-known philosopher of the 6" century 
BCE (cf. Cicero, Tusc. 1.38: the teacher of Pythagoras); 
see Schibli 1990. 

62 Of the mid 6" century BCE; his place of origin 
was disputed (cf. 1.162; 2.14) and is here left unstated. 
Josephus will use his authority in 1.162-65, and portray 
him as a youngster compared to Moses (2.14). His in- 
clusion here is important as his borrowings from older 
nations were much discussed (see below). 

63 The Ionian philosopher (from Miletus, early 6" 
century BCE) was famous as one of the “Seven Sages” 
who brought Egyptian mathematics and Chaldean as- 
trology into the Greek tradition (Diogenes Laertius 
1.24-28). Herodotus thought him Phoenician by origin 
(1.170.3), a suggestion Josephus would have enjoyed. 

64 The paragraph thus circles back to its beginning 
(the youth of the Greeks compared to eastern nations), 
with the added point of cultural inferiority, as mere 
pupils (cf. 1.10). Pythagoras was indeed generally 
thought to have borrowed his chief ideas from Egypt 
(Isocrates, Bus. 28-29; Diodorus 1.98.2; Plutarch, 
Quaest. conv. 729a) and from Chaldea (Diogenes 


Laertius 8.3, 6). Thales’ science was generally traced to 
Egypt as well (lamblichus, VP 12; Diogenes Laertius 
1.27). These two are prominent figures in a larger 
schema, in which Greek science/philosophy traced its 
roots to the East (Diodorus 1.96-98; Strabo 17.1.29; 
Plutarch, /s. Os. 354 d-e); see West 1971. The topos was 
available for other nations (including Judeans) to ex- 
ploit in their own interests, especially in response to 
Greek cultural or political hegemony. Josephus is less 
direct than some of his Judean predecessors in claim- 
ing Judean originality (see 1.162-65; 2.168, 281), but 
he turns the theme more subtly to his advantage. 

6° The statement seems to refer particularly to the 
philosophers; doubts were aroused in particular by al- 
leged writings of Pythagoras (see note to “his” at 
1.163) and Thales (Diogenes Laertius 1.23). By raising 
doubt at this point, Josephus leaves the antiquity of 
Greek writing dangling in rhetorical uncertainty, with 
Greeks themselves beset by self-doubt—a striking con- 
trast to their (false) self-assurance (1.15). 

66 The rhetorical question heightens the aggressive 
tone (cf. 1.44), and the charge of “absurdity” («doyov) 
meets the Greek tradition of reason on its own terrain 
(cf. 1.6). The language echoes earlier statements about 
the Greeks (1.2, 6: here ydvous, “alone,” matches 
uovois, “only” in 1.6), but the issue has also subtly 
changed: whereas earlier Josephus pits himself against 
those who made appeal to the authority of the Greeks 
(1.2), here he counters directly the Greeks themselves. 
There is no indication that Greek historians, past or 
contemporary, made a claim as extreme as this; indeed, 
Josephus has just described Greek humility on this 
score (1.8-9; cf. 1.14). His statements of the issue thus 
evidence a progressive distortion: from the likely mis- 
statement at the outset in 1.2, through the exaggeration 
of 1.6 to this evident gross misrepresentation. The im- 
age of Greeks now forged matches a common Roman 
stereotype of the self-important and impudent Greek; 
see, e.g., Cicero, Flac. 9-11, and Tacitus, Ann. 2.88 (of 
the German Arminius: Graecorum annalibus ignotus, 
qui sua tantum mirantur). 
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events?°’ Indeed for the most part they refute each other in their books, and do not 
hesitate to say the most contradictory things on the same topics.°* 16 It would be 
superfluous for me to instruct those who know more than I° how much Hellanicus 
disagreed with Acusilaus on the genealogies,” how often Acusilaus corrects 
Hesiod,’! or how Ephorus proves Hellanicus to have lied on most matters,’? and how 
Timaeus did the same to Ephorus,’*? and Timaeus’ successors to him,’* and everyone 


67 “Authors” (cuyypadeis) is a slightly less specific 
term than “historian,” allowing Hesiod into the follow- 
ing discussion (1.16); this ambiguity will later enable 
the inclusion of a wide assortment of Greek “writers” in 
1.161-214. Josephus now turns to internal evidence, 
and will argue that disagreement between authors is 
caused by each simply guessing at the facts, a phenom- 
enon which is itself explained by their lack of sources 
(1.16-23). This highly partial chain of reasoning is here 
presented as “easily” deduced; the rhetorical force of 
the argument precludes consideration of alternative 
explanations for historians’ disagreements (beyond that 
offered in 1.24-26). Cf. Strabo, Geogr. 8.3.9: “ancient 
historians do not agree with one another as they were 
brought up on lies, due to mythology.” It was common 
to accuse the historians whom one disparaged of oper- 
ating by “guesswork”; cf. 1.45; 2.20; Polybius 12.3.7; 
4.4 (on Timaeus). 

68 The generalizing statement prepares for the list of 
examples of 1.16-18, using exaggeration (“for the most 
part”; “most contradictory”) to suggest that the follow- 
ing disagreements are of such extent as to wholly dis- 
credit them all. In this polemical context, the fact that 
they do not hesitate suggests not courage (cf. 1.205) 
but brazenness (cf. 1.226). 

6 The praeteritio excuses Josephus from giving a 
long description of the matter, but allows him to cause 
the damage to Greek historiography that he desires, 
while flattering his implied readers as more educated 
than himself. The following list indicates his knowl- 
edge of most of the famous figures in early Greek 
historiography (the obvious absentees are Xenophon 
and Theopompus; cf. 1.220) and of the penchant for 
Greek historians to establish their credentials by 
criticising their predecessors (Marincola 1997: 217- 
36). This feature of Greek agonistic culture could be 
favorably represented as an emblem of the critical 
spirit in the quest for truth (cf. Diodorus 1.56.6), but 
Josephus skilfully turns it round into a mark of Greek 
confusion and ignorance. He knows enough about the 
Greek tradition to turn its self-reflexive virtues into a 
defect, with the help of Roman prejudices against 
“quarrelsome” and “mendacious” Greeks (e.g., Cicero, 
Flac. 16-19; Juvenal, Sat. 10.174; cf. Josephus, War 
1.16). For a parallel strategy—an eastern historian 
criticising the contradictions among Greek histori- 


ans—see Philo of Byblos, FGH 790, frag. 1. 

7 Josephus will present a chain of six figures, each 
of whom undermines his predecessors; but he enters the 
chain part way in, perhaps to prevent tedium and to 
debunk at once one of the figures in the previous dis- 
cussion (cf. 1.13). Hellanicus of Lesbos (ca.480—395 
BCE) was a major figure in Greek historiography, of 
whom about 200 fragments survive (FGH 4). The “ge- 
nealogies” are accounts of Greek origins whose mytho- 
logical character and local variations made them 
vulnerable to criticism. Hellanicus’ attempt to create a 
common chronology of Greece no doubt gave him oc- 
casion to critique the Argos-based accounts in Acu- 
silaus (see note to “Acusilaus” at 1.13). 

7! Acusilaus’ work on cosmogony and theogony 
(his “Genealogies”, FGH 2, frags. 5-22) inevitably 
brought him into the terrain of Hesiod. Plato, Symp. 
178b reports agreement, but points of divergence were 
easily detectable (cf. Clement, Strom. 6.2.26.7). Hesiod 
wrote epic poetry ca. 700 BCE; his Theogony is prob- 
ably in view here. 

The exaggeration echoes the introduction in 
1.15; for one example see Strabo, Geogr. 8.5.5 and for 
other criticisms of Hellanicus’ inaccuracy see Thucy- 
dides 1.97.2. Ephorus of Cyme (ca.405-330 BCE) wrote 
a 30-book universal history which enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in antiquity and was much used by Diodorus, 
Strabo and others, but is preserved only in fragments 
(FGH 70); see Barber 1935. “Lied” translates Wevd0- 
uevov, a verb which in some contexts can connote 
merely “giving a false account” (where the falsehood is 
not taken to be deliberate). But in this context “false- 
hoods” are presumed to be intentional (cf. 1.3, 68), and 
the contrast with mere “error” (tAavn, 1.20) suggests 
that the historians in question were deliberately deviat- 
ing from the facts; the verb recurs in 1.18, 20, 23. 

® Timaeus of Tauromenium in Sicily (ca.350-260 
BCE; see Pearson 1987: 37-51; FGH 566) was famous 
for his extreme criticisms of his predecessors (cf. 1.17). 
He was dubbed “Epitimaeus” (“The Censurer”’) by Ister, 
and was often regarded (e.g., by Polybius 12.4-11, 24- 
25) as playing his polemical role to excess. For his criti- 
cisms of Ephorus, see, e.g., Polybius 12.23.1-8; 28.12. 
He was especially concerned for accuracy in dating 
(Polybius 12.10-11). 

™ The chain ends with anonymous critics. Josephus 
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to Herodotus.’> 17 Even on Sicilian affairs Timaeus did not deign to agree”° with the 
narratives of Antiochus”’ and Philistus’® or Callias,”? nor again did the authors of the 
“Atthides” follow one another on Attic affairs,8° nor the historians of Argos on Argive 
affairs.8! 18 And why is it necessary to speak about the histories of city-states and 
minor matters,®* when the most reputable historians have disagreed even on the sub- 
ject of the Persian invasion and what took place during it?*? On many points even 


perhaps did not know how to carry on the list, or had 
now sufficiently displayed his erudition, or declined to 
bring it down to historians such as Polybius, who were 
highly regarded in Rome (cf. 2.84). Ister (3" century 
BCE) wrote a contradiction of Timaeus, and Polemon 
of Ilium (2™ century BCE) no less than 12 books 
against him; Polybius (2! century BCE) devoted prac- 
tically the whole of book 12 to an assault on his repu- 
tation. 

7 Manetho is cited later (1.73) as part of this chorus 
of criticism, which was a common trope in historiogra- 
phy. The implied criticism in Thucydides 1.21 is made 
explicit by Ctesias (see Diodorus 2.15), Diodorus (e.g., 
1.69.7), Cicero (Div. 2.116; Leg. 1.5), Strabo (e.g., 
Geogr. 17.1.52), and many others, before becoming the 
subject of a treatise by (Pseudo-?) Plutarch (“On the 
Malice of Herodotus”); see Momigliano 1984 and, for 
Roman views, Wardman 1976: 105-6. Despite this com- 
ment (cf. Ant. 8.253; 10.19), Josephus will use Hero- 
dotus as a reliable Greek witness to Judean antiquity in 
1.168-71. 

76 The discussion of local history begins with Sic- 
ily, providing a link to the previous section via 
Timaeus, a Sicilian, and offering 3 more names to add 
to the catalogue of 1.16. The logic appears to be based 
on the assumption that one would expect locals to 
agree on their own history; and if they cannot agree on 
this, how much less on matters on a larger scale (cf. 
1.18). In fact, local history might be the most contested 
of all, as the most politically significant, but Josephus 
does not reveal the nature or the extent of the disagree- 
ments. “Did not deign” (using dE1dc, cf. 1.2) suggests 
that the disagreement is a matter of pride and competi- 
tion, not better knowledge of the facts. 

7 Antiochus of Syracuse wrote a 9-book history of 
Sicily in the Sth century BCE (Diodorus 12.71.2); see 
FGH 555 and Pearson 1987: 11-18. 

78 Philistus of Syracuse (ca. 430—356 BCE) wrote 
an extensive history of Sicily which was notorious for 
the support it gave to the tyrants Dionysius I and II. Ex- 
tensive references to him by later writers, including 
Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Quintilian 
(who admired his style), indicate he was well-known in 
antiquity; see FGH 556 (esp. the testimonia) and 
Pearson 1987: 19-30. Timaeus’ critique, fuelled by po- 
litical disagreement, is also known from Plutarch, Dion 
36; Nic. 1. 


7 Callias of Syracuse (late 4*-early 3" centuries 
BCE; FGH 564) wrote a favorable account of the tyr- 
anny of Agathocles (316-289 BCE) in 22 books, which 
won him later suspicion (cf. Diodorus 21.17.4) and the 
more immediate enmity of Timaeus, whose exile from 
Sicily (in 315 BCE) probably owed much to Aga- 
thocles’ rise to power. The political nature of such dis- 
putes among historians is not made evident here, 
though 1.25 hints at the general phenomenon. 

80 “Atthides” designates a genre of local history of 
Attica, which was particularly popular during the 4"- 
3" centuries BCE; authors include Cleidemus, Andro- 
tion, Phanodemus, Demon, and Philochorus, with a 
later compilation by Ister; see FGH Ib (including 
Supplement vols.) and Jacoby 1949. Their style (based 
on lists of kings and archons) was later considered te- 
dious (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.8.3) and 
their disagreements were well-known (cf. Strabo, Geogr. 
9.1.6); see, e.g., Philochorus’ dispute with Demon, FGH 
328 frag. 72. 

81 Accounts of Argive history (see FGH 304-14) 
were similarly varied and contested (cf. Pausanias 
1.14.2). In these last two cases Josephus provides no 
names, but the multiplication of examples is enough to 
convey both his erudition and the sense that the Greek 
tradition of historiography was riddled with self-contra- 
diction. 

82 Miinster adds dia before tov Bpaxutépoov, 
refering to War 4.338 (a speech made 81a Boaxécov “in 
a few words”). But nothing in the context suggests that 
the issue is the /ength of their histories; rather, the con- 
trast with the Persian invasion indicates that it concerns 
the significance of the events. Cf. the use of the super- 
lative BpaxuUtatos in the sense “slightest” or “least sig- 
nificant” (Apion 1.284; 2.173). 

83 This rhetorical climax (marked by a rhetorical 
question) moves from minor matters and minor histori- 
ans to major events and “the most reputable” histori- 
ans. The Greek (01 Sokipestatot) hints at Josephus’ 
ironical detachment (cf. Mason 2001: 106-13; Paul and 
ot Soxouvtes in Gal 2:2, 6, 9). Criticisms of Herodotus’ 
account of the Persian Wars, perhaps especially by 
Ephorus, may be here in mind. But that Herodotus 
should be impicitly included among “the most repu- 
table” historians hardly matches the notice on his uni- 
versal disparagement in 1.16. 
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Thucydides is accused by some of lying, although he is reputed to have written the 
history of his time with the highest standards of accuracy.*4 


Reasons for 
disagreement: 
(1) no reliable 
records 


(1.4) 19 Among the reasons for such disagreement,®> many other factors may 
perhaps present themselves to those who wish to enquire into the matter, but I would 
give the greatest weight to the two I am about to describe,*° and I will discuss first 


the one which seems to me the more significant.8’ 20 From the outset the Greeks 
did not bother to create public records of contemporary events,** and this above all 
supplied to those who subsequently wanted to write about ancient history both error 
and the license to lie.8° 21 It was not just other Greeks who neglected to make 
records,” but even among the Athenians, who—they say—are indigenous and care 
about education,”! nothing of this sort can be traced, but the oldest public documents 


84 Reading axpiBéotata trv, an emendation of 
akpiBeotatny (found in L and Eusebius) suggested by 
Holwerda and followed by Thackeray, Reinach, and 
Minster. The reputation of Thucydides (ca. 455-400 
BCE) and his 8-book account of the Peloponnesian 
War was immense: Dionysius’ essay contains criticism 
only of his structure and style, and presupposes that he 
is typically judged the greatest of historians, providing 
the gold-standard of historiography (Thuc. 2-3); cf. 
Diodorus 1.37.4; Lucian, Hist. passim, and, for Roman 
views, Wardman 1976: 106-8. Thus this (vague and 
unsubstantiated) reference to the vulnerability of 
Thucydides forms the climax of this paragraph. 
Josephus does not justify these criticisms, but the tenor 
of this passage implies that all the critics are to be cred- 
ited in their “corrections” of their predecessors (1.16). 
For the influence of Thucydides on Josephus’ own his- 
toriography see, e.g., Mader 2000. 

85 Reading toiaovtns Siabavias (with Eusebius, 
Niese, Thackeray, and Miinster), rather than tocovtns 
Siabwvias (“so great disagreement,” with L, Naber, and 
Reinach). In 1.15 Josephus had suggested that Greek 
historians contradicted one another since they were 
going on nothing but guesswork. That hint is now 
taken up as the first of two causes of disagreement: the 
lack of records to which to refer (1.20-23). A second 
cause—the historians’ concern for style and reputa- 
tion—will be added (1.24-25) connecting this dis- 
cussion to more familiar tropes. By remaining vague 
about the nature of the disagreements surveyed in 1.16- 
18, Josephus is able to attribute them all, chiefly, to 
lack of documentary evidence; the possibility that 
some had better sources than others is not considered. 

86 Josephus presents himself as a contributor to cul- 
tural “enquiry,” an informed and discriminating analyst 
of the failings of the Greek tradition. He could hardly 
here admit that the critical spirit—the process of scru- 
tiny and challenge which might bring historians closer 
to the truth—could be viewed as a positive phenome- 
non. 

87 Although Josephus has only one concrete fact 


about the Greek lack of documentary evidence (1.21), 
he prioritizes this, in both order and length of treatment 
(1.20-23), since it reinforces the critique of 1.7-14 and 
will provide the deepest contrast to Judean culture 
(1.28-43). 

88 The language closely echoes (by contrast) 1.9; 
the term “records” (4vaypadat, see note to “laws” at 
1.7) occurs three times in 1.20-23. As in 1.7, the charge 
is deeper than just the lack of records: it is the lack of 
concern on this matter (“did not bother”) that makes 
this cultural lacuna a sign of moral deficiency (cf. 1.21, 
24, 45). The lists of kings and (later) archons drawn on 
in local histories often had public events connected to 
them in their chronologies (see notes at 1.17), but 
Josephus either ignores or distrusts that tradition. On 
the problems in early Greek historiography see 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Thuc. 5 and Finley 1990: 
11-33. In fact, Greek records of their own history are 
hardly the issue for Josephus or his critics: the question 
is whether Greek historians can be depended upon to 
relate what was important about other nations in antiq- 
uity (cf. 1.27). 

8° The distinction between tAavn (“error”) and Wev- 
deo8a1 justifies the translation of the latter as “to lie” 
(not simply, as sometimes in Greek, “to be in error”). 
The association with “license” (eEoucta) connotes a 
cultural and moral slackness (cf. 2.173), and stands in 
sharp contrast with Judean control in this matter (1.37). 

°0 Josephus has only one piece of information to 
draw on, concerning Athens; but he manages to suggest 
that what applies there will apply, a fortiori, to other 
Greeks. “Neglect” (aueAéco) echoes the charge of lack 
of “care” (empéAciar) in 1.7; cf. War 1.16 (Greek neglect 
of historical truth). 

°! The logic implied is that an indigenous people 
should have a long continuous history and thus no ex- 
cuse for not remembering ancient history; and care for 
“education” (taideta; cf. 2.171-72) might be expected 
to include attention to written records. The claim to be 
“indigenous” (“autochthonous”—sprung from the local 
soil) was crucial to Athenian identity as the original 
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are said to be the laws on murder’? drawn up for them by Draco,”? a man who lived 
a little before the tyranny of Pisistratus.°* 22 And what need is there to speak of the 
Arcadians, who boast of their antiquity?®° For even at a later point in time it was 
with difficulty that they were educated in the alphabet.*° 

(1.5) 23 It is, then, the absence of any previously deposited record—which would 
have both instructed those who wished to learn and refuted those who lied—that 
accounts for the extent of the disagreement among the writers.°’ 24 But a second 
reason must be added to this:?* those who hastily set about writing did not bother 
about the truth??—although they were always quick to make this their promise!°°— 
but displayed their literary prowess,!°! 25 and in whatever way they thought they 


Reasons for 
disagreement: 
(2) lack of 
concern for 
truth 


and only inhabitants of Attica; see Thucydides 2.36.1 
and Loraux 1993; 2000. On the Athenian claim to 
Traideia, supreme in Greece, see Isocrates, Paneg. 50; 
Antid. 293-4; Thucydides 2.41.1; Schaéublin 1982: 326. 

°? Reading dovikcsv with S and all modern editors. 
On Athenian records, see Sickinger 1999. 

°3 Athenian tradition placed Draco in 624 or 621/0 
BCE as an innovative lawgiver and the first to put laws 
into writing. Only the law on homicide survived the 
reforms of Solon, and so became famous as Draco’s law; 
it is referred to in Athenian oratory (e.g. Demosthenes, 
Aristocr. 51) and in an inscription of 409/8 BCE, JG I 
(3 edition) 104 (cf. Gagarin 1981). 

°4 The famous Athenian tyrant who came to power 
in ca. 560 and again in 546—527 BCE; Josephus as- 
sumes he will be known and not regarded as particu- 
larly ancient. “A little before” (cf. 1.13) covers a gap of 
more than 60 years, but that is relatively small in the 
context of the chronologies of eastern nations. 

°5 The rhetorical question (cf. 1.18) allows Josephus 
to add another example through vague allusion to com- 
mon opinion, rather than concrete evidence. The inhab- 
itants of Arcadia (central Peloponnese) were reputed to 
be another ancient autochthonous people (Herodotus 
8.73; Cicero, Resp. 3.15, 25; Strabo, Geogr. 8.8.1). 
Aristotle’s reference to them as tpooéAnvor (frag. 591) 
was widely interpreted to mean “more ancient than the 
moon” (Plutarch, Mor. 282a). Josephus’ phrase conveys 
skepticism towards this “boast” (cf. 1.15). 

°6 As a pastoral people, Arcadians were celebrated 
as unspoilt, or disdained as wild and primitive (Strabo, 
Geogr. 8.8; Polybius 4.20-21); cf. Schaublin 1982: 318, 
n.18. Josephus portrays them as late learners (later than 
Draco?): if they were “taught,” and learned “with diffi- 
culty” (udAts, cf. 1.10), their antiquity conveys no cul- 
tural superiority at all. Without a script, they can have 
had no reliable records. 

7 ouyypadeis, in the immediate context, might 
mean “historians” (cf. below at 1.27), but I preserve the 
non-specific sense (cf. the specific ‘1iotopioypador, 1.2), 
since the term can thus include any kind of author, in- 
cluding perhaps poets such as Hesiod (1.16). The ambi- 


guity is important in 1.161-214. This summary of the 
point reinforces the opening statement in 1.20 and con- 
nects it back to the central theme of disagreement. 
Josephus’ logic suggests that historical truth is attained 
by following records, and that all one needs to do is 
“learn” from them. This passive attitude to the texts as 
“instructors” forms the core value in his historiography 
(cf. 1.37-41), in distinction from the Greek understand- 
ing of criticism (evaluation, comparison, and testing of 
evidence). 

°8 This second reason (the poor standards in Greek 
historiography, 1.24-25) constitutes a condensed state- 
ment of standard complaints about Greeks—their 
showy rhetoric, their competitive drive for fame, their 
slipperiness—which restate some of Josephus’ earlier 
remarks on this topic (esp. War 1.13-16; Life 40, 336- 
39) and chime well with Roman prejudices (see below). 
Since these factors apply to contemporary as well as 
ancient history, Josephus can build on this short po- 
lemic in his comments on recent accounts of the War 
(1.42-56). 

°° Since the truth was taken to be the main purpose 
of history (Life 339; see next note), this is a charge as 
broad as one can imagine; it is one matter not to bother 
with records (1.20; cf. 1.7, 21), another not to bother 
even about truth. “Haste” in writing suggests a failure 
to expend that proper preparatory effort which is the 
hallmark of a serious historian (see 1.45-50; War 1.15- 
16; Thucydides 1.22.3; Lucian, Hist. 47; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.1.2); a historian has to be 
seen to be diAdtovos, Life 338. 

100 Historians universally claimed to be offering the 
truth (Josephus himself in War 1.6; cf. Thucydides 1.22; 
Polybius 12.12; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 
1.6.5; Livy, praef. 5 etc.), though what they meant by 
that, and how they understood it to relate to the rhe- 
torical features and moral purposes of historiography 
varied according to different cultural and personal pref- 
erences. Josephus’ cynical remark parallels some Ro- 
man portrayals of Greeks as untrustworthy (e.g., Cicero, 
Quint. fratr. 1.1.16; 1.2.4; Virgil, Aen. 2, 152, 195). 

101 The suspicion of “literary prowess” (lit. “the 
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could outshine others they adapted themselves in accordance with this,'°* some turn- 


ing to recount mythology,'!™ others seeking favor by praising cities or kings; 


104 others 


set out to criticise historical actions or the historians, thinking that their reputation 


would shine in this way.!%° 


26 In short, what they continue to practice is the com- 


plete opposite of history.!° For it is evidence of true history if everyone both says 
and writes the same things about the same (events).!°’ They, on the other hand, think 


power of words,” Suvauis Adyoov) is a regular pose in 
Josephus; cf. 1.27; 2.292 and a similar invective in War 
1.13; Ant. 1.2; Life 40 (with notes in Mason 2001 ad 
loc.). He presses on a well-known tension in historiog- 
raphy between factual content—which as a bare 
chronology might be painfully thin or impossibly te- 
dious—and a readable style, which was open to the 
charge of rhetorical falsification (see, e.g., Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Thuc. 51; Lucian, Hist. 16, 48; Plutarch, 
Mor. 874b; and Josephus’ own comments on this ten- 
sion in Ant. 14.2-3). To target Greeks in this way was to 
reinforce a Roman suspicion of the “Greek” capacity to 
twist the truth in words (e.g., Juvenal, Sat. 10.174; 
Pliny, Nat. 5.4; 28.112; cf. Dionysius, Ant. rom. 1.1 
using the same phrase). 

102 Two interlocking stereotypes are here invoked: 
the Greeks’ lust for fame and their slippery skill in 
adapting themselves for their own convenience. The 
competitive concern for reputation (repeated at the end 
of this section) is a charge Josephus had used against 
other historians in Ant. 1.2. Given the agonistic culture 
of antiquity it was a motive easily attributed to others 
(e.g. Lucian, Herod. 1), and difficult to deny of oneself; 
but the Thucydidean claim to be writing for posterity, 
not to please one’s contemporaries (1.22.3-4), was of- 
ten repeated (see Marincola 1997: 57-62, 251). On the 
Greek ability to adapt themselves, see Lucian, Tox. 42 
and the long invective in Juvenal, Sat. 3.58ff. 

103 On the Greek propensity to indulge in “mythol- 
ogy,” cf. 2.239-54 and Roman criticism in Tacitus, Hist. 
2.4. Since “myths” were associated with the unreliable, 
the female, the childish and the illogical, their repeti- 
tion was considered a work of entertainment, not seri- 
ous history. Roman historians regularly expressed their 
concern not to delve into that terrain. But their anxi- 
eties continue a Greek tradition stretching back to 
Hecataeus of Miletus: “the tales Greeks tell are many 
and laughable” (frag. 1). 

104 A charge of bias, in order to win the favor of a 
state or a powerful figure, was a stock weapon in the 
historians’ battles (real or mock; cf. Ant. 16.184); for a 
general statement of cynicism see Diodorus 21.17.4 (cf. 
Lucian, Hist. 38-41; Cicero, De or. 2.62, etc.). Josephus 
deploys it elsewhere with reference to alternative ac- 
counts of the War (War 1.2, 6; Life 336) and to histori- 
ans in general (Ant. 1.2). The claim to speak the 
historical truth was nearly always connected to a denial 


of bias (speaking from personal favoritism or hatred), 
but every historical judgment, especially if strongly ex- 
pressed, was vulnerable to this charge (cf. Luce 1989). 
In the conditions of the empire, political influence on 
historiography was regularly noted (cf. Dio Cassius 
53.19), on which Tacitus’ famous claim to be writing 
sine ira et studio (Ann. 1.1) is perhaps an ironic com- 
ment. On Josephus’ own relation to the Flavian emper- 
ors, see 1.50-52. 

105 Hostility to historical figures was recognized to 
be just as distorting as praise, but the rhetorical and 
moral features of historiography led as easily in both 
directions. Josephus here ignores the regular claim of 
historians that their work was morally useful precisely 
in pronouncing judgments on past events. Criticism of 
other historians is now cast in a negative light as a dis- 
reputable quest for fame (contrast 1.16-19), perhaps 
with Josephus’ own experience in mind (see at 1.53-56). 

106 The reference to historians’ battles has led 
Josephus back to his central theme, the endemic tradi- 
tion of disagreement among Greek historians. He thus 
reaches his conclusion (1.27) by way of a general prin- 
ciple, expressed in extreme terms for rhetorical effect. 
Its phrasing in the present tense helps make it appli- 
cable to his subsequent discussions of contemporary 
historiography (1.42-56). 

107 This notorious sentence (ths yey yap aAnbovs 
EOTI TEKUTPIOV IOTOPIAS, El TEP! TOV AUTCOV aTAVTES 
TauTa Kal A€yotev kal ypaoorev) at first sight looks ab- 
surd (see Cohen 1988; Schéublin 1982: 321). If texun 
plov is given the strong sense, “proof,” and ‘1iotopta the 
sense of “historical method,” the sentence could be 
taken to mean that a historical procedure can be proved 
to be correct by the fact that everyone is in agreement 
on the facts it ascertains. This is logically ridiculous: 
historians can be collectively misled to agree about 
falsehoods, and the statement might conceivably be 
correct only under very stringent conditions, such as all 
parties having equal access to the truth and equal de- 
sire to tell it. What is more, Josephus himself often up- 
holds as true matters which are highly contested—such 
as his own account of the War, or the Judean (rather 
than the Egpytian) accounts of the exodus—and this 
disagreement is not taken to diminish their truthful sta- 
tus in any way. But although texunpiov can mean 
“proof” (cf. 1.2, 36, 69, 213; 2.17; Mason 2001: 4, n.7), 
and is so translated by Thackeray and Blum (“preuve”), 
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that they will seem the most truthful of all if they describe the same things differ- 
ently.!°8 27 Thus in eloquence and cleverness in that field we must give pride of 
place to the Greek writers,!° but certainly not in the true history of ancient 


times!!° 


it can also have the weaker sense of “evidence” 
(cf. 1.192; 2.35, 125, 183, etc.; “Kennzeichen” [Miin- 
ster]). \otopia may be best taken here in the sense “his- 
torical fact” rather than, as in the previous sentence, 
“historical method.” If so, the claim is less far-reaching 
and less obviously absurd: it is (a contributory piece 
of?) evidence that a historical event is true if all parties 
agree on the matter. Even so, as a general statement we 
would want to hedge this about with so many qualifi- 
cations as to make it practically valueless, and the fact 
that Josephus commits himself to it (in either strong or 
weak versions—the ambiguity might be rhetorically 
useful) is an indication that his understanding of his- 
tory has its source elsewhere than in the Greek critical 
tradition. 1.37-43 will reveal that source: the claimed 
unanimity of the biblical witness to historical truth, and 
the Judean attitude of unquestioning acceptance 
(“learning”), which finds neither the desire nor the need 
to alter those sources by addition or subtraction. This 
core of inner and unalterable coherence can then be 
extended to embrace all sources which stand in agree- 
ment with it, whose agreement is taken as evidence of 
truth (cf. 1.127-28, 154, 160, 217). But it is not assail- 
able by contrary sources, whose disagreement does not 
disprove its truth, but merely prove their own error (cf. 
1.279-86; 2.20-27). This logical asymmetry in Jose- 
phus’ methods of argument reveals where the founda- 
tion of his definition of “truth” really lies. 

108 This is a rather clumsy sentence (reading 1 
TaUTa ypawperav Etépcs, with Hudson, Thackeray, 
Miinster; Niese follows L, reading toUta “these things” 
rather than tavta, “the same things”). It is given better 
expression in Eusebius’ version (“if they do not write 
the same things as others,” €1 uy Ta aUTA ypawelav ETE- 
pois), but the general sense is the same. Josephus pre- 
sents the Greek desire to improve others’ histories as 
motivated only by thirst for fame (“they will seem ...”; 
cf. 1.25) and utterly wrongheaded—an effect not just of 
carelessness or inadequate sources but of a fundamen- 
tally mistaken view of history. On the Greek desire for 
“novelty” see 1.222; 2.182; and Acts 17:21 (Athens); 
Schaublin 1982: 321. 

109 This back-handed compliment echoes 1.24, add- 
ing “cleverness” (Se\votns), an ambiguous term which 
can characterize something as “awesome” or, as here 
(rather too) “smart” (cf. Ant. 1.2 and Lucian, Hist. 58 in 


—particularly that of the various native groups. 
(1.6) 28 That among both the Egyptians and Babylonians, from extremely early 
times,'!? the priests, in the one case, were entrusted with taking care over the records 


and conducted philosophical enquiry on that basis,!! 


111 


Egyptian, 
Babylonian, 
and Chaldean 


and the Chaldeans in the case records 


an identical context; the adjective is used of the histo- 
rian Justus, Life 340). This feigned concession, which 
in reality concedes nothing, throws the emphasis back 
on historical truth (cf. Ant. 14.1-3). 

'l0 The phraseology echoes 1.26, but specifies an- 
cient history, which is the proper subject matter of the 
discourse (1.6). 

'll This final phrase rescues the long discussion 
about Greek lack of (indigenous) records to ensure its 
connection to the real question, whether Greeks can be 
trusted to convey information about Judeans (1.2). This 
qualification may look like a natural addition, but the 
issue of Greek reliability on their own history is really 
quite distinct from the critical point in Josephus’ de- 
bate, whether they know about the history of others. 
Josephus’ validation of Menander of Ephesus in 1.116 
gives the mirror opposite of this claim; but Menander 
is there treated as a “Phoenician,” not a “Greek.” 

"12 128-29 forms a transition to the next topic of 
Judean record-keeping, 1.28 looking back (to 1.8-9) 
and 1.29 forward (to 1.30-41). The same three peoples 
are mentioned in 1.8-9 and for the same reasons (see at 
1.8, “Phoenicians’”), but now Judeans are added to this 
illustrious company, as hinted already in 1.8. Thus a 
formidable rank of “barbarians” are placed in opposi- 
tion to “Greeks” (cf. 1.58). Josephus adds very little 
here to what he had said in 1.8-10, and excuses himself 
for his brevity. The three segments of witness to come 
(Egyptian, 1.73-105; Phoenician, 1.106-27; Chaldean, 
1.128-60) thus rest on a poorly substantiated basis; as 
Josephus indicates in this section, he depends on a cul- 
tural presumption that all three possessed ancient, reli- 
able records. 

3 Eeyptian “care” (empéAcia) contrasts directly 
with the Greeks (1.7, 20-21): the priests afford this mat- 
ter a special security (cf. 1.9 “consecrated”). Since 
Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 1.69) and Herodotus (Book 
2 passim), it was a common trope that Egyptian priests 
had a special role in the preservation of records, which 
were often inscribed in temples; for the priests as phi- 
losophers (cf. 2.140-41), see Strabo, Geogr. 17.1.3 and 
Plutarch, Mor. 354b-c. Josephus here elides the chro- 
nological records (hardly the basis for philosophy!) 
with religious texts, which were of major philosophical 
significance. 
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of the Babylonians,'!* and that of those who were in touch with the Greeks it was 
the Phoenicians in particular who used writing both for managing daily life and for 
transmitting the memory of public events!!’—since everyone agrees about these 
things, I think I may pass them by.'!® 29 But that our ancestors took the same, not to 
say still greater, care over the records as did those just mentioned,!!’ assigning this 
task to the chief-priests and prophets,'!® and how this has been maintained with great 


precision down to our own time 
will continue to be maintained!*!—1 shall try to indicate briefly. 
(1.7) 30 Not only did they, from the outset, place in charge of this matter!?> the 


ness, !20 


Judean 
records: 
priestly 
genealogies 


'l4 For perceptions of the Chaldeans, see below, 
Chaldean Evidence (1.128-60): Reading Options. Dio- 
dorus 2.29-31 reflects a common view that they were 
priests with access to extremely ancient wisdom. 

15 For the Phoenicians’ contact with the Greeks, see 
1.61-63. Josephus is trying to justify why he should 
single out Phoenicians to join the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who were more famous for their antiquity. 
He can appeal only to their knowledge of writing, add- 
ing little to 1.10 but providing a general basis for the 
specific claims about Tyrian archives in 1.107, 112, 
116. For Roman perceptions of Phoenician antiquity 
(not directly here claimed) see below, Phoenician Evi- 
dence (1.106-27): Reading Options. 

'l6 The long subordinate clause is suddenly drop- 
ped, to dramatize the praeteritio. Trading on this con- 
sensus, Josephus can address the more delicate point, 
the records of the Judeans. Since the other witnesses 
will, in effect, be validated by their agreement with the 
Judean Scriptures, the historical validity of those 
“Judean records” is the foundation on which the whole 
argument rests. 

'l7 The claim is made possible by the looseness of 
the category “records”: two very different kinds of 
record will be discussed, priestly genealogies (1.30-36) 
and Scriptures (1.37-43). The detail with which 
Josephus describes the care over these records and its 
stringency (1.36, 42-43) justifies this hint at cultural 
superiority (“greater care”), which enables the Judean 
tradition both to gain by association with others and to 
be distinguished from them in quality. 

"8 Tf priests were involved in Egyptian and 
Chaldean record-keeping, Judeans use chief-priests (cf. 
the different depiction of their role, as enforcing com- 
pliance, in 2.185-87, 194). The two categories of 
people broadly cover the two kinds of record—though 
the assignment of roles in the first case is unclear; see 
note to “matter” at 1.30. On prophets in relation to the 
writing of history, see 1.37-41 (cf. 2 Chron 9:29; 12:15; 
13:22, etc.). 

19 “Precision” translates axpiBeia, a term with a se- 
mantic range covering both “accuracy” (getting the 
facts right) and “detail” (getting all the facts in). It (or a 


'19__and, if one should speak with greater bold- 
122 


cognate term) has been used twice already (1.15, 18) 
and it will recur three times in the discussion of Judean 
records (1.32, 36, 41). It constitutes a major element in 
the excellence of the Judean constitution in 2.145-286 
(see note to “scrupulosity” at 2.149); cf. Mason 2001: 
14. The claim that the care is maintained down to the 
present could apply to the preservation of the records 
(1.34-35, 43), but not to their construction (see 1.41), 
unless Josephus means to include his own historiogra- 
phy under this heading (1.46-56; cf. Labow 2005: 27, 
n.70). 

120 The text is uncertain but I here follow Gutschmid 
(398) and the Latin (oportet) in reading ¢1 6 Sei 8pa- 
auTEpov eltetv; so also Niese and Miinster. 

1 This intriguing interjection suggests a defiant 
hope for the future of the Judean tradition, despite the 
recent catastrophe of the War. On Josephus’ expecta- 
tions for the future of the priesthood and even the 
temple, see at 2.193-98. 

122 “Try” (qeipaca) is a token of modesty but confi- 
dence (see note to “do” at 1.70). Josephus takes up his 
role of instructor (using 5iScoxelv here as in 1.3), claim- 
ing brevity (cf. 1.3) to suggest he could say so much 
more on this topic to strengthen or broaden his claims. 

123 Reading em toutes (singular) with Niese minor, 
Reinach, and Miinster. The phrase is vague enough to 
include either the composition or the preservation of 
the “records” (cf. 1.29 and 1.54). “From the outset” (¢& 
apxns) mirrors the phraseology used in relation to Greek 
sloppiness (1.20), but is as ill-defined as the “extremely 
early times” in 1.28. Josephus will soon refer to the 
2,000 years of high-priestly succession (1.36), but the 
chief-priests are there the subjects of a genealogical list, 
not the authors or preservers of historical records. Ordi- 
nary priests are here depicted (1.30-36) as the authors 
or scrutineers of marriage records, which have genea- 
logical components, but the argument can only cohere 
via this ambiguity in the category “record” and in the 
role of the personnel involved. If Josephus is also al- 
luding to the role of the priests in preserving the scrip- 
tures (Gray 1993: 10-11), the point is less than clear; 
ef. Ant. 4.304. 
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best people and those who are devoted to the worship of God,!?* but they also took 
care that the priestly stock should remain unalloyed and pure.!*° 31 For anyone who 
takes a share in the priesthood must father children by a woman of the same na- 


tion;!*° he must pay no attention to wealth or other distinctions, 
ine her pedigree, procuring her genealogy from the archives 


27 but should exam- 


128 and supplying 


multiple witnesses. 32 And this is our practice not only in Judea itself,!*? but wher- 


'24 The claim implies a presumption that the priests’ 
consecration makes them reliable in matters of truth (cf. 
1.9, 28), but is general enough to include both chief- 
priests (1.29, 36) and ordinary priests. Here, as in 2.186- 
87, the evaluation of (chief-) priests suggests both 
moral and social standing (ot &pioto!)—with an assump- 
tion that their moral worth will be transmitted down 
through the generations of priestly descent. 

5 From the careful preservation of records 
Josephus shifts the topic to the preservation of the 
record-keepers’ lineage, because the latter is in fact the 
only evidence he has for the continuous production of 
“records” within the Judean tradition. The priestly ide- 
ology of purity, which is of huge symbolic significance 
to Josephus (cf. 1.199; 2.102-9, 193-98), required the 
sowing of priestly “seed” in an uncontaminated “field,” 
thus requiring the child-bearing wife to be an Israelite 
not previously or irregularly “sown” (Lev 21:7-8, with 
higher standards of purity for chief-priests at 21:13-15; 
cf. Ant. 3.276-77 and other interpretations of the Lev- 
itical rules in Ezek 44:22; Philo, Spec. 1.101-11. Rab- 
binic discussions are surveyed in Feldman 2000: 315). 
“Unalloyed” (literally “unmixed,” dpiktov) echoes 
Josephus’ anxieties concerning tales of Judean “mix- 
ing” with Egyptians (1.229, 278, etc.). 

126 Marriage is important precisely for the fathering 
of children (especially male children to carry on the 
priestly line). Josephus leaves out here the criterion of 
the wife’s sexual history (Lev 21:7, 13-15), to which he 
will allude at 1.35; but in both sections ethnic mixing 
is the chief taboo. Lev 21 is not specific about the 
ethnicity of priests’ wives, but insists that chief-priests 
marry only “a virgin of his own kin” (1773203; LXX: ex 
ToU yevous auTov). It was possible to interpret this to 
mean “of priestly stock” (Philo, Spec. 1.110; Josephus, 
Ant. 3.277, ovdétnv, following a conjectural emenda- 
tion of the text). But Josephus seems to be speaking 
here of priests in general, not chief-priests, and the term 
he uses—opos6vns—means “fellow-national,” not fel- 
low-priest (cf. War 1.433; Ant. 12.336; Life 286); cf. 
Ezek 44:22 of priests marrying “from the seed of Israel” 
(Philo, Spec. 1.111). In fact, priests might prefer to 
marry daughters of priests, since their genealogy would 
be more easily guaranteed, but Josephus’ own marriages 
(Life 414, 415, 427) suggest a concern only for the 
Judean identity of the wife (though this is explicit only 


in the third case; on the first, see note to “foreigners” at 
1.35; cf. Ant. 11.306). See further Feldman 2000: 315; 
Jeremias 1969: 213-21; Schiirer (revised) 2.240-42. 

27 The rhetoric is repeated in regard to the selec- 
tion of the priestly caste in 2.186, suggesting a concern 
for moral virtue, not (tawdry) wealth or office; cf. Life 1 
on the “nobility” of priesthood as an honor theoreti- 
cally independent of other status-indicators in the 
Judean tradition. But Josephus’ description of his third 
marriage (Life 427) suggests a different reality. 

28 Reading apxetoav (in place of apxaicv, L; Niese) 
with Gutschmid, Thackeray, and all modern editors. 
These “archives” are the “records” Josephus wishes to 
spotlight here, but the reference is not clear. At Life 6 
and here at Apion 1.35 he refers to a priest’s genealogi- 
cal record (his father and earlier male ancestors, perhaps 
with reference to their wives, for a number of preceding 
generations), which he says are kept (in Jerusalem) on 
“public tablets” (Sqpociat SéAto1, Life 6; cf. his own— 
with missing generations—in Life 3-5). But in this con- 
text he is speaking of priests inquiring into the Judean 
pedigree of a potential bride, and unless she happened 
to be part of a priestly family herself she would not 
appear in the genealogical records just described. Thus 
the “archives” here are more likely to be local registers 
of marriage contracts such as we find alluded to on pa- 
pyri from Egypt (e.g., CPJ 144; cf. CPJ 128). CPJ 143 
refers to a Judean apxeiov in Alexandria. In certain con- 
texts public tax-registers would also include records of 
births and deaths, with listing of lineage (e.g., CPJ 427). 
From looking up the marriage contract of the bride’s 
parents it was possible to confirm whether she was a 
Judean (determined by the ethnicity of her father), and 
perhaps his immediate ancestry also (cf. Philo, Spec. 
1.101). On the matrilineal principle as a later (post-Sec- 
ond Temple) innovation, see Cohen 1999: 263-307. 
See Jeremias 1969: 275-83 on the family records of lay 
families. 

29 The practice of care over priests’ marriages is 
presumed to be significant in Judea, as the home of the 
temple. The present tense suggests continuity in this 
matter, despite the destruction of the temple; the allu- 
sion to that event in 1.34-35 gives no hint that the re- 
cent trauma has caused any more major interruption 
than that caused by previous “invasions” (see at 2.184- 
87 on the continuing priestly constitution). Contempo- 
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ever there is a corps of our people,!*° there also precision is maintained with regard 


to the marriages of priests.'*! 33 I am referring to those in Egypt and Babylon 


132 and 


wherever else in the world any members of the priestly stock have been dispersed;!*? 
for they write a statement, which they send to Jerusalem, indicating the name of the 
bride,!34 with her patronymic, and of her ancestors of previous generations, and who 


were the witnesses.!3> 


rary priests’ enquiries into local marriage registers 
hardly prove the presence or significance of an ancient 
tradition of historical recording (1.28-29), but Josephus 
does his best to suggest the antiquity of such records in 
the following sections. 

130 The term yévos has multiple, though related, 
senses in this context. It refers to the priestly “stock” 
(1.30, 33; the “caste” of priests, who hand down their 
role from father to son); to the “pedigree” of an indi- 
vidual (1.31; her “descent” from her genealogical an- 
cestors); and here, probably, to the Judean “people” as 
a whole (“our people”; see note to “people” at 1.1, on 
its sense as a “descent-group’’), unless Josephus, as a 
priest, is still referring to the priestly “caste.” This is the 
only time Josephus refers to a Diaspora community with 
the term ovotnya (“corps”; elsewhere in Josephus only 
at Ant. 20.213, for a “band” or “mob”); cf. 2 Macc 
15:12; 3 Macc 3:9; 7:3. Josephus usually refers to the 
Diaspora simply as “Judeans in X” (e.g., Ant. 16.27, 63; 
Apion 2.33, 39) and has no standard label for such a 
community. 

151 With such a vague statement Josephus does not 
quite claim that a complete and precise record is kept 
in the Diaspora; as the next section shows, the preci- 
sion comes in the local enquiry, while the marriage 
record is sent to Jerusalem. On “precision” (here to 
axpiBés) see note to “time” at 1.29; the usage here in- 
cludes the sense of “accuracy.” 

132 The huge Judean community in Egypt included 
the priests (and Zadokite chief-priests) who built a 
temple in Leontopolis (War 7.422-32; Ant. 13.62-73), 
but they can hardly be in mind here, as they would not 
deposit records in Jerusalem. Besides Hypoth. 7.12-13 
(see Appendix 5) there is very little evidence for Judean 
priests in Egypt, but the family of the Alexandrian Jew 
Boethus produced a number of chief-priests in Jerusa- 
lem (Ant. 15.320-22; 17.339; 19.297). Josephus’ sec- 
ond marriage was contracted in Alexandria (Life 415). 
Judeans resident in Babylonia are often mentioned by 
Josephus (see at 1.138) and the chief-priest Ananel 
originated from there (Ant. 15.22, 39). That chief-priests 
could be drawn from such Diaspora locations suggests 
a careful preservation of priestly lineage, at least in their 
cases. 

133 Greek: SieoTrappévoi (“scattered”), one of the rare 
occasions when Josephus appears to echo the pejorative 


34 If a war breaks ou 


t!3°_as has already happened on many 


LXX term Siactopa (and cognates) with reference to 
Judeans outside the homeland (Ant. 8.271; 11.212; 
12.139; cf. Ant. 4.190: oxeSacbevtes; 8.127, 297; 10.59; 
War 7.53); see van Unnik 1993; Scott 1997. The term 
suggests passive victimhood, which is not how 
Josephus usually depicts (what we call) the Diaspora 
(cf. Ant. 4.116 and Apion 2.38-43; Gafni 1997; Gruen 
2002: 232-52). A number of inscriptions after 70 CE 
suggest that priests (and women of priestly families) 
continued to have their status noted (see Williams 
1998: 52-53). 

134 Reading youetns (with Latin: nuptae, Niese, 
Thackeray et al.) against L (yeypaupevns). Unless she is 
recognized to be of Judean descent, the male offspring 
will be disqualified from inheriting the priesthood 
(1.31). 

135 The witnesses (as in 1.31) are to the marriage: the 
repetition suggests Josephus is padding out as far as he 
can a single piece of evidence for his case. It is unclear 
how far back the lineage of the bride could in practice 
be traced (cf. a similar vagueness in Philo, Spec. 1.101; 
the ruling in m. Qidd. 4.4-5 seems idealistic). Deposit- 
ing the statement in Jerusalem was presumably in- 
tended to ensure that such Diaspora priests could 
resume the duties and priviliges of priests in the temple 
were they to return. As a result the temple archives 
would have contained numerous certificates of priestly 
matriages, constituting perhaps the (basis for) the “pub- 
lic documents” (collected priestly genealogies?) from 
which Josephus derived his family tree (Life 6). The 
records which Julius Africanus says were burnt by 
Herod (apud Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 1.7.14) may be such 
priestly documentation, or other aristocratic genealo- 
gies. 

136 The extreme case of war indicates the depth of 
Judean commitment to record-keeping, but also the 
existence of an archive of material (1.35) and special 
care in preserving the purity of the priestly line (1.35). 
Three of the four examples to follow involve Romans 
capturing or occupying Jerusalem (cf. 2.82), glossing 
over the other less honorable occasions of the capture 
of the city (cf. 1.209-11). The same incidents are high- 
lighted in War 1.19-20, and Josephus seems to presume 
knowledge of the people and events. Despite the poten- 
tial embarrassment of admitting this history (see 
2.125-35), Josephus turns such cases of the city’s vul- 
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occasions, when Antiochus Epiphanes invaded the country,'3’ and Pompey the 
Great!38 and Quintilius Varus,!%? and above all in our own times!4°—35 the surviving 
priests make up new lists from the archives!*! and scrutinize the women who are 
left,!4* since they no longer admit any who have been prisoners, suspecting that they 
have had frequent intercourse with foreigners.!4? 36 The greatest proof of precision 
is this:'*4 our chief-priests!*> for the last 2,000 years are listed in the records by 
name, in line of descent from father to son.!46 And to those who break any of the 


High-priestly 
succession 


nerability into an illustration of a Judean virtue. 

137 Cf, 2.80-84 and Josephus’ accounts at War 1.31- 
40; Ant. 12.237ff. On the historical events (169-68 
BCE) see Schiirer (revised) 1.137-63 and notes to Apion 
2.83, below. 

138 The Greek Mayvos (“the Great”) transliterates 
the Latin Magnus, rather than using the Greek equiva- 
lent Méyas); the Latin title had probably become fixed 
in Josephus’ mind, as in that of his Romanized readers 
(Mason 200S5a: 92). On Pompey in Jersualem, cf. 2.82, 
134 and the accounts in War 1.131-58; Ant. 14.34-76. 
The date was 63 BCE; see Schiirer (revised) 1.233-42. 

139 At the death of Herod (4 BCE), Publius Quin- 
tiliusVarus, as governor of Syria, intervened to control 
Judea during the resulting power-vacuum (War 2.39- 
79; Ant. 17.250-99). The Pompey and Varus incidents 
involved major damage to the temple buildings and 
their contents, though neither was as devastating as the 
case about to be mentioned. 

40 “Our own times” (cf. 1.29) refers, somewhat 
coyly, to the total destruction of the temple by Titus 
(cf. the oblique references in 2.82 and perhaps 2.131). 
The “above all” suggests that this constituted the most 
extreme threat to Judean records, but leaves unclear 
what “archives” (1.35) survived the devastation and 
how they did so. 

41 Reading ek Tadv apxsiwv ypaypyata (with 
Gutschmid, Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster); L has &k 
Tov apxXatcov ypauuatov. The “archives” are perhaps 
the Jerusalem marriage registers of priests (from both 
Judea and the Diaspora), and the “lists” the genealogi- 
cal trees constructed from them. The new lists cannot 
just be an updating of the old (to take account of the 
priests who had recently died), since no reference to the 
archives would be necessary in this case. But it is not 
clear how the “archives” survived while the old genea- 
logical lists did not. 

142 This is a quite separate procedure, investigating 
the present not the past, and determining who is still 
eligible for a priest to marry in the light of the purity 
rules alluded to in 1.30. 

'43 Prisoners of war were routinely raped, a practice 
forbidden to Judeans (2.212; Ant. 4.257-59). Although 
Lev 21:7 permits a priest to marry a widow (unlike the 
chief-priest, who must marry a virgin, 21.14), it forbids 


marrying someone “defiled,” and intercourse with an 
uncircumcised man was generally regarded as irretriev- 
ably defiling for a Judean woman (cf. Ant. 1.192). Thus 
Ant. 3.276 interprets the Leviticus text as ruling out 
marriage to a slave or a prisoner of war (both presumed 
to be sexually “soiled”), and the questions raised 
against the high-priesthood of Hyrcanus, because his 
mother was reputed to have been captured by Gentiles, 
indicate the potential importance of the issue (Ant. 
13.292); cf. m. Ketub. 2.9. Josephus’ first marriage was 
in fact to a prisoner-of-war (Life 414), but he insists that 
she was a virgin, and the marriage, commanded by 
Vespasian, did not last long or result in any issue; the 
qualifications suggest his embarrassment in the light of 
this halakah; see Siegert, Schreckenberg & Vogel 
2001: 182. 

'44 Although texurjpiov can have the weaker sense, 
“evidence” (see note at “events” at 1.26), in this climac- 
tic statement it seems to indicate “proof.” “Precision” 
seems the best translation of axpiBe1a (see note to 
“time” at 1.29): the details in the list display that the 
record is precise, but by themselves could hardly prove 
its accuracy. However, the ambiguity in the term might 
suggest both senses. 

'45 The Greek text (apxiepeis) is supported by the 
Latin (pontifices) and followed by Niese, Thackeray, 
and Reinach. Noting the sudden change of subject 
(priests in general are the topic of discussion both be- 
fore and after this sentence), Holwerda suggested 
emending this to \epets (“priests”), and is followed by 
Naber, Gutschmid (400—noting the priestly genealo- 
gies in Chronicles), and Miinster. But the conjectural 
emendation seems unnecessary and unlikely. Josephus 
frequently inserts only partially relevant material into 
a larger argument, and shifts ground in mid-flow. And 
he could hardly claim the existence of genealogies for 
all ordinary priests covering 2,000 years, while we 
know he did claim this for chief-priests (see next note). 
Of course a list of chief-priests, even if truly ancient, is 
hardly the sort of ancient record on which historical 
narratives could be built and corrected (cf. 1.19-23). 
Josephus’ reliance for ancient history is really on the 
scriptural narratives themselves (1.37), not on isolated 
strands of tradition like this. 

146 9.000 years takes Josephus back to Moses (and 
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above rules, !4” 


The Judean 
canon 


37 Naturally, then, or rather necessarily 
to write of their own accord,!*° nor is there any disagreement present in what is writ- 


it is forbidden to approach the altars or share in any other rite.!48 


'49__seeing that it is not open to anyone 


ten,!°! but the prophets alone learned, by inspiration from God,!>* what had happened 


Aaron); cf. 2.226; Ant. 20.261. He elsewhere counts 13 
chief-priests from Aaron until the first temple, in suc- 
cession from father to son (Ant. 20.224-230; all are 
named in the earlier books); then 18 from Zadok till 
the exile (Ant. 20.231-32; cf. the list of 17 names, with 
patronymics, in Ant. 10.151-53); then, after the exile, 
Jesus, son of Josedek and 15 generations of descendants 
until Antiochus (Ant. 20.233-34); then a more irregular 
period, climaxing in the 28 chief-priests from the time 
of Herod till the destruction of the temple (Ant. 20.235- 
51). He is drawing in part on biblical sources (e.g., 1 
Chron 6:3-15, 50-53), but the length and prominence 
of the tracing of this line in Ant. 20.224-51 suggests the 
significance of this tradition for his view of history. As 
a priest trained in the scriptures (Apion 1.54), it was 
natural for him to think of Judean “records” primarily 
in terms of priestly lineage and biblical literature. 

'47 Reading tois ... tapaBaoiv (and omitting the 
extraneous yévoito els) with Niese minor and Miinster. 
The subject seems to have reverted to priests in general, 
and the rules about marriage. tapofaives is one of 
Josephus’ favorite terms in relation to the Judean con- 
stitution, where he insists that “a law-breaker is rare” 
(2.178). 

148 The present tense suggests a continuing practice, 
despite the lack of temple. For an historical attempt to 
challenge a chief-priest according to such rules, see Ant. 
13.292. Josephus will later highlight a similar strictness 
regarding the bodily perfection of priests (1.284). The 
rigor of law-observance, and the ruthless punishment 
of offenders, is a central theme of the constitution 
(2.190-218), in harmony with Roman principles of dis- 
cipline. 

'49 The two adverbs (in combination suggesting the 
force not merely of fact but of logic) introduce the new 
point by giving the appearance of providing a conclu- 
sion from the previous one (1.30-36); but in reality the 
two statements on Judean sources seem to have no in- 
ner connection, except in common exposition of 1.29 
(cf. Reinach 113; Bilde 1996: 102). The new paragraph 
(1.37-41) is logically the most crucial for the whole 
discussion of historiography, since it indicates the dis- 
tinctive Judean confidence in the authorship and 
authority of the scriptures, on which Josephus’ histo- 
riography is utterly dependent. Its brevity is striking: 
Josephus is either reticent to expose these points to 
greater exposition (and thus greater scrutiny), or is con- 
fident that his readers will not regard them as conten- 


tious. The normal criteria of historiography are here 
given a distinctively Judean twist, a “subaltern’” inter- 
vention in a debate otherwise conducted in traditional 
Greek categories; see Barclay 2005b. 

150 From the preceding discussion, one might think 
that this concerned the composition of priestly genealo- 
gies (1.35), but the following statement about “the 
prophets” indicates otherwise; the shift indicates that 
the new paragraph discusses “records” of a very differ- 
ent kind. “Of their own accord” (avteEovctov) echoes by 
contrast the “license” (eZoucita) of the Greeks (1.20). 
The rare term occurs in highly significant contexts in 
2.173 and Ant. 4.146, and the statement encapsulates 
the Josephan virtue of cultural control. 

‘51 Again this is in contrast to the Greeks, with their 
cacophony of sources in mutual contradiction (1.15- 
27); and it suggests a presumption of historical accu- 
racy on the principle of 1.26. Josephus’ narrative in 
Antiquities always smoothes over inconsistencies in his 
biblical sources, usually silently, but occasionally with 
explicit comment (Ant. 10.106-7, 141). Disagreement 
would invite critical assessment about which was more 
likely to be true, and in the case of the scriptures 
Josephus is unwilling to undertake such a task. 

'52 The singular role of prophets in the composition 
of history (cf. 1.29) matches what Josephus will shortly 
say of the scriptural books (with the exception of the 
last four, 1.40). This association of Judean historiogra- 
phy with prophets (cf. War 1.18; 6.109) is without par- 
allel in Greek or Roman culture, where prophets (or 
Sibyls) might predict the future, under divine inspira- 
tion, but had no role in the genre of historiography. 
Similarly striking is the sense that those responsible for 
writing history learned it from God. “Learning” (see 
note to “Cadmus” at 1.10) suggests a passive subordi- 
nation quite contrary to the Greek (esp. the Thucy- 
didean) spirit of enquiry, which involved the critical 
testing of sources.. As “prophets,” these Judean histori- 
ans would be recipients of divine inspiration (emitvoia, 
hapax in Josephus), since the prophet was mastered and 
possessed by the divine Spirit (Ant. 4.118-19). Josephus 
elsewhere speaks of Moses “learning” the Judean code 
of laws “from God” (Ant. 4.286; cf. 4.329), and it is this 
conviction that undergirds Judean commitment to the 
“decrees of God” (1.42). The Judean attitude to their 
scriptures thus matches this ethos of deference implied 
in the “learning” of their contents. 
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in the distant and most ancient past!*? and recorded plainly events in their own time 
just as they occurred!°4—(1.8) 38 among us there are not thousands of books in 


disagreement and conflict with each other,!*> but only twenty-two books, 


156 contain- 


ing the record of all time,!*’? which are rightly trusted.!°* 39 Five of these are the 
books of Moses,!5? which contain both the laws! and the tradition from the birth of 


humanity up to his death;!*! this is a period of a little less than 3,000 years. 


'3 The notion of learning ancient history direct 
from God is theologically reasonable (since God can be 
presumed to know history comprehensively), but ut- 
terly strange to the Greek tradition of historiography. It 
circumvents the usual objection that ancient “history” 
is inevitably contaminated by “myth,” since it can be 
claimed to be based on an utterly reliable source, God. 
As 1.39 will show, Josephus has Moses specifically in 
mind here. Even the record of chief-priests (1.36) can- 
not provide historical sources earlier than Moses, so for 
all previous history Moses had to rely on God alone. 
The truly “ancient” past (TaAa1dtata) is what is most 
significant for proving that the Judean nation is “ex- 
tremely ancient” (Tadaidtatov, 1.1). 

154 The recording of contemporary events (with eye- 
witness certainty, cf. 1.47) is to be claimed of the proph- 
ets who succeeded Moses (1.40); that they wrote 
“plainly” (oapads) implies they are not subject to nor- 
mal human uncertainty in interpretation (cf. Gutschmid 
401). 

'55 The vague and huge “thousands” will stand in 
contrast to the tiny 22, and the association of vast num- 
bers with internal disagreement (described by two 
phrases, to magnify the impression, cf. 1.15-18) sets up 
an expectation that a very much smaller number of 
books will be characterized, in contrast, by harmony. 
Of course there is no logical reason why the number of 
books should correlate to the extent of mutual disagree- 
ment. 

156 “Only” (udva), emphasizing the fewness in num- 
ber, echoes the restriction of authorship to prophets 
“alone” (uovesv, 1.37); what might have looked like a 
cultural weakness (only 22 books of Judean records) is 
thus turned into a strength. The 22 is made up of the 5 
of Moses, the 13 of prophets and the 4 other (1.39-40; 
for the probable contents of each see notes ad loc.). 
They are not characterized here as “sacred” (cf. 1.1, 54, 
127), but they are clearly distinguished from other and 
subsequent literature (1.41), and to this extent 
Josephus’ canon is clearly “closed” (even if the con- 
tents of these books and their textual form may have 
been subject to dispute); so rightly Beckwith 1985: 78- 
80; Mason 2002: 110-27. Josephus’ rhetoric encourages 
here the citation of the lowest possible number; it is the 
same figure given by several early Christian sources 
(e.g., Origen in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.25; Jerome, pref- 


162 


ace to Vulgate translation of Samuel and Kings; cf. 
Beckwith 1985: 119-22). As Jerome noted, an alterna- 
tive Judean enumeration (counting some combined 
books as two, rather than one) could result in a total of 
24, as is found in 4 Ezra 14:44-46 and implied in b B. 
Bat. 14b. 

157 “The record” (avaypadr, as for Greek sources, 
but here in the singular; cf. Ant. 1.12) is fully compre- 
hensive, from the beginning of all time (see 1.39— 
though not up to the present, 1.41), and, perhaps, 
concerning all humanity. 

158 “Trust” is the issue highlighted in 1.2, 6, and its 
appearance at this critical juncture (here Temoteupéva) 
shows that Josephus recognizes its importance. 
“Rightly” (Sikaics) echoes the appeal for proper de- 
duction from the facts in 1.6, but the context provides 
rather little support for that judgment for any readers 
not already convinced of the case. The addition of 61a 
in Eusebius’ version (“correctly believed to be divine”) 
may be a Christian modification, anticipating the claim 
made in 1.42 (cf. Gutschmid 401-2). On the differences 
between the following explication of the canon and the 
earlier practice of Josephus in Antiquities, see Héffken 
2001. 

'59 Following 1.37, Moses is apparently regarded 
here as a prophet; so also explicitly in Ant. 2.327; 
4.165, 329, etc.. Moses was always known as the source 
of the laws (cf. 2.151ff.), but his authorship of the other 
narratives in the Pentateuch is also taken for granted by 
Josephus (cf. Ant. 3.74; 10.58). 

160 Reading voyous with Eusebius and all modern 
editors. 

'61 Although Josephus acknowledges that the 
Pentateuch contains two genres, the second is in this 
context the more important: elsewhere Moses is the pre- 
eminent legislator, but here the prophet-historian 
whose comprehensive history can only have been 
“learned from God” (1.37). “Tradition” (tapadoais) 
was used before for a human tradition handed down 
over the generations (1.8, 28). Here it is applied to what 
is “handed over” by God to Moses. On Moses’ account 
of his own death see Ant. 4.326 and Feldman 2000 ad 
loc. 

162 See note to “years” at 1.1. The “little less” hints 
that Josephus has a very exact calculation to hand, but 
does not need to be precise (see Gutschmid 402-3). 
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40 From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes,!® king of the Persians after Xerxes, 


164 


the prophets after Moses wrote the history of what took place in their own times in 


thirteen books;!®© 


the remaining four books contain hymns to God and instructions 


for people on life.!®° 41 From Artaxerxes up to our own time every event has been 
recorded,!®’ but this is not judged worthy of the same trust,!®8 since the exact line of 


succession of the prophets did not continue. 


163 Reading uéxpis “Apta&gpEou (the emendation of 


Gutschmid 403, following Latin and followed by 
Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster). L and Eusebius read 
ths between these two words, suggesting the sense “un- 
til the (death of) Artaxerxes.” Josephus thought 
Artaxerxes (465-424 BCE) was the figure named 
Ahasuerus in the book of Esther (Ant. 11.184 ff.), taking 
the biblical “Artaxerxes” of Ezra-Nehemiah as Xerxes 
(Ant. 11.120ff.). Thus his reference here is to the bibli- 
cal history up till the end of the book of Esther (Ant. 
11.296), which finishes in the reign of “Artaxerxes,” 
but does not include his death. 

164 Named here as the more famous figure (reigned 
486—465 BCE) who invaded Greece. This means that 
the biblical record is so old that it finishes at the time 
the Greek records are hardly beginning (1.13). 

'65 The phraseology suggests that Moses himself 
was the first prophet, and identifies his successor- 
prophets as historians of contemporary events (echoing 
1.37). Josephus continues to operate with the dualism 
between historiography of the past and of the present, 
as in War 1.13-16. The 13 books are not named or listed 
(Isaiah and the “other” 12 prophets mentioned in Ant. 
10.35 may be not these 13, but Isaiah and the book of 
the 12 minor prophets; see Beckwith 1985: 99-100, 
n.80). However, judging from Josephus’ naming of 
prophets elsewhere and from other lists it is most likely 
that Josephus means: Joshua, Judges + Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah + Lamentations, Ezekiel, the 12, 
Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah (=Esdras), Daniel, Job, and 
Esther (the order is unknown, if indeed it was fixed); 
see Gutschmid 404-5; Ryle 1914: 173-76; Thackeray, 
Reinach ad loc.; Beckwith 1985: 78-80, 119; Leiman 
1989. It is possible that Ruth and Lamentations could 
be counted as independent, and not among the proph- 
ets, but it was in Josephus’ interests to keep the total 
low, and to place as many books as possible in the pro- 
phetic category, since he has declared all of the scrip- 
tures to be the product of prophets (1.37). 

166 Since these books are neither historical nor pro- 
phetic, they do not support or illustrate the case for the 
Judean “records,” or for their prophetic origins. That 
Josephus mentions them at all, and in a context where 
he wants the total to be low as possible (1.38), is testi- 
mony to their ineradicable place in the canon (so also 
H6ffken 2001: 162-64). The 4 no doubt include the 
Psalms and Proverbs, and probably also Song of Songs 
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and Qoheleth (if Lamentations was in the earlier group 
of 13); see the scholarly discussion cited in the previ- 
ous note. Josephus does not place a label on these 4, 
but neither are the previous 13 given an official label. 
It is possible that the grouping of the books into la- 
belled categories was neither fixed nor universal at this 
time, even if the limits of the canon were. Even if he 
knew category-labels, Josephus was not obliged to cite 
them, and may have ignored them in order to shift as 
many books as possible into the prophetic group. In 
this sense, Josephus does not witness (for or against) the 
notion of a “tri-partite” canon, though neither does he 
support a “bi-partite” thesis (Barton 1986: 49); so 
rightly, on both points, Mason 2002. His numbering of 
the books in three groups has long invited comparison 
with other hints at a division between the law, the 
prophets, and “others” (or “Psalms”’); see, e.g., Prologue 
to Sirach; 4QMMT C 9-12; Philo, Contempl. 25; Luke 
24:44. For a selection of recent discussion of the “tri- 
partite” issue, which has been bedeviled by differing 
understandings of “canon” and of the different ways in 
which a canon can be fixed or fluid, see McDonald and 
Sanders 2002. The “instructions” (UTo@rkar; cf. Life 
291) are clearly distinguishable from the “laws” of 
Moses (1.39) and must include at least Proverbs. 

167 Judean records thus did continue, up to and in- 
cluding the records created by Josephus himself (1.47); 
the Judean tradition did not leave gaps for others to fill. 
(In reality, of course, it did: note the leap of 100 years 
between Ant. 11.296 and 11.304.) But Josephus says 
nothing about how, where and when these records were 
made—though they presumably include the ongoing 
record of the chief-priests (1.36). His lack of interest in 
defining them shows that his real foundation lies in the 
22-book canon, at least for any statement about antiq- 
uity. 

168 On the issue of trust, see 1.38 at “trusted.” Ad- 
mitting the problematic status of the later books throws 
all the weight of emphasis, and confidence, on the ear- 
lier 22. The distinction between later Judean historiog- 
raphy and Greek historiography will have to be made 
on other grounds, as in Josephus’ self-accreditation to 
follow (cf. Héffken 2001: 163). 

169 “Fact” (axptBns, cf. 1.29, 32, 36) and “succes- 
sion” (S10do0xn, cf. 1.31) echo important motifs from the 
previous discussion, but this criterion was not men- 
tioned in 1.40 and, after the succession between Moses 
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42 It is clear in practice how we approach our own writings.'7° Although such a 
long time has now passed, no-one has dared to add, to take away, or to alter any- 


thing;!7! 


and Joshua (Ant. 4.165), is not a feature of the narrative 
in Antiquities (H6ffken 2001: 169-70). Neither is it 
clear why only “exact succession” guarantees trustwor- 
thiness (cannot unrelated prophets record history?), 
unless it is implied in 1.40 that each generation needed 
a contemporary prophet to relate its history. The motif 
looks like an artificial creation to emphasize, by com- 
parison, the unimpeachable authority of the 22 books 
(cf. Gray 1993: 12). 

That the exact line of succession in scripture-writ- 
ing prophets did not continue need not imply that there 
were no prophets after the time of Artaxerxes. In fact, 
Josephus acknowledges John Hyrcanus to have been a 
“prophet” (War 1.68-69; Ant. 13.299; cf. 3.218), but he 
otherwise uses the language of “prophecy” very spar- 
ingly: although he speaks of the Essenes (Ant. 15.373- 
79) and himself (War 3.399-402) predicting the future, 
he does not use the precise language of “prophecy” in 
this connection (see Aune 1982; Feldman 1990a; 
Gerber 1994; and the carefully nuanced treatment by 
Gray 1993: 16-34). In context, this clause need not sug- 
gest that Josephus thought that prophecy in general, or 
“the Spirit,” had ceased in his day (though other texts 
might indicate this, e.g. 1 Macc 4:46; 9:27). He is sim- 
ply denying that the same degree of prophetic historio- 
graphical reliability was in operation after Artaxerxes 
as before, thus emphasizing the uniquely authoritative 
status of the closed canon. On the place of his own work 
in this context, see War 1.18; Ant. 1.17; Apion 1.47-56; 
while displaying some of the same characteristics of 
accurate historiography as that of the prophet-writers, 
he does not here claim prophetic status (rightly, Gray 
1993: 15) and does not present his work as “on a par” 
with the scriptures (pace Bilde 1996). 

170 Reading mpdoipev (“we approach”) with Euse- 
bius and all modern editors (against memiotevKauev, “we 
have trusted/believed,” in L; cf. Latin). “In practice” 
(Epyo) hints at the combination of word and deed/prac- 
tice which reflects the consistency of the Judean con- 
stitution (2.171-74; cf. 1.219). This allows Josephus to 
shift to the topic of Judean commitment to the Scrip- 
tures (1.42-43), and thus circle back, in contrast, to the 
sloppiness of the Greeks (1.44-45). 

'71 The formula, “neither to add nor to take away,” 
is widely attested in antiquity as a statement of fidelity 
to a written statement or tradition (van Unnik 1949). It 
is present in Deuteronomy as a warning against disloy- 
alty to the commandments (Deut 4:2; 13:1), and 
Josephus knew it also from Aristeas 311 as a formula 


Judean respect 
for records: 
dying for the 


and it is innate in every Judean, right from birth,!”* to regard them as de- law 


for expressing the unalterable accuracy of the Greek 
translation of the Bible (Ant. 12.109; cf. Philo, Mos. 
2.34, where the same three verbs are used as here, in re- 
lation to keeping the form and shape of the God-given 
laws). Josephus famously promised in his introduction 
to his Antiquities that he would present the biblical 
material without addition or subtraction (Ant. 1.17; cf. 
4.196-97; 10.218; 14.1-3), spawning considerable mod- 
ern debate as to what he means by this claim and the 
extent to which he lives up to it (see van Unnik 1978: 
26-40; Feldman 2000: 7-8; Inowlocki 2005). There, as 
here, he may be drawing not so much on the Deutero- 
nomy texts as on the commitment of some historians to 
pass on ancient traditions, unaltered, with nothing 
added or taken away (e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Thuc. 5). This is a different matter from (though often 
confused with) the common claim by historians to re- 
late the facts without addition or subtraction (e.g., 
Dionysius, Thuc. 8; Lucian, Hist. 47). What Josephus is 
claiming (whatever his actual practice), and what 
Dionysius records with obvious disapproval (as an un- 
critical procedure, Thuc. 5), is the relating of ancient 
traditions or narratives unaltered. Although Josephus 
parades it here as a mark of Judean fidelity to trustwor- 
thy sources (his use of “dared” suggests it would be a 
shocking act of insubordination to do otherwise), it 
could look to others like simple-minded conservatism, 
an unwillingness or unability to sift the ancient mate- 
rial, which is contaminated with “myth.” Josephus here 
keeps company with other eastern historians relaying 
their histories straight from the records (see Rajak 
2002: 249-50; Cohen 1979: 27-29, citing Ps.-Nepos on 
translating Dares Phrygius); but this and the following 
phrase could be taken by a skeptical reader as a sign of 
Judean credulity (cf. Agatharchides in 1.205-11). 

' Very early socialization, “right from the first,” is 
a favorite theme of Josephus; cf. 2.173, 178, 204. “In- 
nate” (cUuduTov) is a rare term in Josephus (cf. Ant. 
6.36), but the phrase reflects his emphasis on the uni- 
versality and thoroughness of Judean commitment (cf. 
2.178). Philo, Legat. 209-10 expresses a very similar 
constellation of themes: dying for the law, training in 
the law “from the earliest age,” and holding the laws to 
be “oracles given by God” (8edxpnota Adyia); cf. 
Hypoth. 6.9. From another angle, childhood commit- 
ments could look distinctly childish, and to retain 
these unaltered into adulthood might be taken as a sign 
of the failure of adult reason; cf. Josephus’ reply to 
Agatharchides in 1.212 with notes ad loc. 
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crees of God,!7? to remain faithful to them!” and, if necessary, gladly to die on their 


behalf.!7° 43 Thus, to date many have been seen, on many occasions, 


'76 as prisoners 


of war suffering torture and all kinds of deaths in theaters!”’ for not letting slip a 


single word in contravention of the laws 


3 Greek: 6co0 Sdyuata, a phrase not used elsewhere 
by Josephus with reference to the scriptures, though 
related to the notion of “inspiration” (1.37). Soyyua sug- 
gests a ruling or ordinance, and thus fits the laws in the 
Pentateuch more obviously than any other genre. In- 
deed the laws are the real topic of the rest of this sec- 
tion, and the next, with “the records” tacked on rather 
loosely at the end of 1.43. Judean commitment to the 
laws will thus be favorably contrasted with Greek com- 
mitment to Greek literature (1.44-45), a slanted com- 
parison masked by Josephus’ wording in 1.42-43. For 
the sentiment here, cf. m. Sanh. 10.1: “these are those 
who have no share in the world to come: he that says 
that ... the Law is not from Heaven ...” In a later con- 
text (2.151-63), Josephus will make rather less explicit 
claims for the divine status of the law. 

'4 This and the next phrase anticipate a major 
theme in 2.145-286, the unwavering commitment of 
Judeans to their constitution. “Remain faithful” (eupé- 
va) is used 6 times in that segment (2.150, 153, 182, 
221, 257, 278). 

'75 The extreme mark of faithfulness is death on 
behalf of the law, a point repeated, with similar vocabu- 
lary, in 2.218 and developed in 2.219-34. “If neces- 
sary” protects such self-sacrificing Judeans from the 
charge of futile self-destruction, and prepares the 
ground for the following example (1.43). The fact that 
Josephus introduces this theme here and returns to it 
often (cf., besides 2.219-34, 1.190-91, 212; 2.146, 272, 
294) suggests how significant it is for his rhetoric in 
this treatise. The theme of Judean “martyrdom” for the 
law had become especially important in narratives of 
the Maccabean uprising (see van Henten 1997; Rajak 
2002: 99-133) and could be connected to the Greek 
motif of the noble death (Droge and Tabor 1992: van 
Henten and Avemarie 2002). Josephus included several 
examples of such Judean self-sacrifice in his earlier 
narratives (e.g., War 1.648-55; 2.152-53, 169-77; 
7.341-88, 416-19; Ant. 18.23-24, 55-62, 261-88; see the 
full list in van Henten 1999: 137-39). It remains promi- 
nent in this treatise and evokes the Roman virtue of 
contempt for death (2.146; see Appendix 6). 

'% The vague generalization (whose vocabulary is 
echoed in 2.219) bundles together all the “martyr” sto- 
ries and connects the recent events after the Judean 
War with a previous history of suffering, shared by 
more than a few unfortunates or fanatics. 

'71 The reference to prisoners and to (amphi-)the- 
aters strongly suggests the recent treatment of Judean 


178 179 


and the records associated with them. 


prisoners after the Judean War, whom the victorious 
Romans used for violent entertainment all over the 
empire; see, e.g., War 6.418 (prisoners of war presented 
by Titus to be destroyed in the theaters by the sword or 
wild beasts); 7.23-24 (Titus’ display of prisoners to be 
killed by wild beasts or in mutual combat); 7.37-38 
(2,500 killed in similar fashion or burned to death); 
7.373-74 (dying on the rack, by fire or whip or wild 
beasts). Here, as in Apion 2.232-33, which alludes to 
the same events, Josephus passes over the fact that 
these prisoners were being slaughtered on the orders of 
Roman emperors, suffering the usual fate of rebels 
against Roman authority. By remaining silent on the 
context of these deaths and the identity of those who 
ordered them, he avoids pitting Judeans against Ro- 
mans. For his sensitivity on this matter, and on the re- 
lated charge that Judeans were repeatedly insubordinate 
to Roman rule, see his response to Apion in 2.33-78. In 
speaking indirectly Josephus glorifies the Judean he- 
roes without impugning Roman imperial power or in- 
dicting her savagery. 

178 Not even a word—let alone an act—suggests the 
height of commitment; cf. the closely parallel comments 
in 2.219, 233. The victims in the theaters were no doubt 
regarded by the Romans as suffering for their role in the 
Revolt, not for their commitment to the Judean law; 
and as prisoners of war, they were hardly able to say or 
do anything by which they could escape their fate. 
Thus Josephus has constructed an artificial scenario, 
more fitting to the literary representations of martyr- 
heroes who were offered release if they spoke or acted 
against the law (2 Macc 6-7; 4 Macc). Josephus hints at 
War 6.419 that some prisoners starved to death in keep- 
ing to the Judean food-laws, but the theaters spelled 
death regardless of one’s attitude to the law. For the sig- 
nificance of speech (declaring Caesar to be SeoTotms), 
see War 7.417-19. 

'79 The “records” (avaypadat, see note to “laws” at 
1.7) are rather awkwardly tacked on here (and absent 
from the parallel statements in 2.219, 233) since the 
context requires a claim of faithfulness to all the 
Judean scriptures, not just the law. But the awkwardness 
indicates that the Judean martyr-tradition on which 
Josephus draws was familiar with dying for the laws (or 
for God), but not with dying for the scriptures—and, 
indeed, with death for the laws as textual phenomena 
only inasmuch as they contained the rules and customs 
obeyed by Judeans, not as written (historical) records 
in themselves. Josephus, however, needs this addendum 
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44 What Greek would suffer this on behalf of his own writings?!®° He will not face 
the slightest injury even to save the whole body of Greek literature from oblitera- 
tion!!8! 45 For they regard these as stories invented at the whim of their authors, 


Greek lack of 
respect: 
“history” is 


182 fiction 


and they are right!®? to think this even with regard to the older authors, since they 
see some of their contemporaries!*4 daring to write accounts of events at which they 
were not present and about which they have not troubled to gain information from 
those who know the facts.!®° 46 In fact, even in relation to the war that happened 


recently to us,!%° 


to create the following artificial contrast with the atti- 
tude of Greeks to their historiography (1.44-45). 

180 Reading Umép avtod (with Naber and Miinster). 
Josephus does not specify “writings” (just “his own 
things”), but the context before (“records”) and after 
(“literature”) suggests something like this. The reintro- 
duction of “Greeks” keeps the Greek/non-Greek con- 
trast alive, the main theme of 1.6ff. to be summed up in 
1.58. Josephus can now develop his earlier aspersions 
on Greek historiography and, through the rhetorical 
question (expecting the answer “none”’), he can exploit 
the Roman perception of Greeks as soft and cowardly 
(e.g., Cicero, Fin. 2.62; Tusc. 2.65; 5.113; Tacitus, Hist. 
3.47.2), or clever at avoiding trouble (Juvenal, Sat. 3). 
Of course there are plenty of instances in Greek history 
and legend of self-sacrifice (to the point of death) on 
behalf of one’s family, one’s city or one’s cause; see 
van Henten and Avemarie 2002 for a selection of pri- 
mary sources. Dying for one’s fatherland could be rep- 
resented in terms, like those of Josephus, as dying for 
“the sacred laws of our country” (the famous epigraph 
for Leonidas and the Spartan heroes of Thermopylae, 
admired by Cicero, Tusc. 1.101). But because the Greek 
civic laws were not textualized in the same way as in 
the Judean tradition, even if they were believed to de- 
rive from the Gods (cf. 2.160-62), no Greek texts be- 
came as sacrosanct as the Judean scriptures. Josephus 
exploits this cultural difference to suggest, unfairly, 
that Greeks were completely cavalier in their attitude 
towards their own literature. 

'81 The sentence gives the greatest possible contrast 
with Judean willingness to die, and fear of uttering 
even a word in contravention of the laws and writings 
(1.43). What follows depends on an implied logic: 
Judeans are willing to die for their writings because 
they know they are utterly reliable; if Greeks won’t lift 
a finger to defend their literature (1.44) it must be be- 
cause they know they are utterly false (1.45). The argu- 
ment obscures the quite different cultural logics at work 
in the Judean and Greek traditions. 

182 What was obviously true of poetry is here as- 
serted, on the basis of 1.15-27, as applicable to Greek 
“history” as well, and thus to all Greek literature (1.44). 
The invention (cf. 1.15-18, “conjectures” and “lies”) 


some have published works under the title of histories!8’ without 


reflects merely the whim (lit. “desire”) of the author (cf. 
1.20: “license”), in contrast to the divine authority and 
historical truth which undergird the Judean scriptures. 

'83 Sikateos, as in 1.6 (adjective) and 1.38 (adverb). 

'84 The logic (implicitly attributed to the Greeks) 
seems to be that if contemporary historians do not 
bother to find out what happened, the same can be pre- 
sumed of the historians of the past. Josephus will not 
allow a narrative of cultural decline: the Greek tradi- 
tion is uniformly deficient, and carelessness a persistent 
ethnic trait. This shift from the historians of antiquity 
(the real subject matter of this segment) to historians of 
the present is necessary to permit Josephus’ self-presen- 
tation (and self-defense) as an historian of the Judean 
War (1.47-56). The sequence of the argument requires 
that the “some” he here criticises are themselves 
“Greeks”; but by failing to identify them, he leaves his 
readers with a sufficiently imprecise image to cover 
whomever he wants to target. 

'85 The two fundamental requirements for contem- 
porary historians are 1) that, as far as possible, they are 
eyewitnesses to events and places they describe; and ii) 
that for other information they use the very best 
sources. These two criteria, implicit throughout 1.47- 
52, are repeated in 1.53; they echo the similar senti- 
ments of War 1.1-3 (cf. Life 357 for a negative 
example). For such criteria as fopoi in the historio- 
graphical tradition, see Marincola 1997: 63-86. Jose- 
phus is setting up the categories for the following 
discussion of historiography of the Judean War, and his 
“daring to” (cf. “reckless,” 1.56) raises the emotional 
tone, which will reach an initial climax at the end of 
1.46. That the contemporary historians did not 
“trouble” themselves in their gathering of information 
echoes the “careless” attitude of Greeks, highlighted in 
1.20, 21, 24. 

186 Greek: Tepl Tov yevougvou viv MUIv ToAguoU; 
Josephus leaves unspoken whom it was against and 
obscures who started it. As in 1.43 he avoids explicit 
reference to enmity between Judeans and Romans. 

'87 Miinster emends L’s emypawavtes (“entitling”) 
to ovyypawavtes (“composing”), on the basis of Latin, 
conscribentes. But the end of this section suggests that 
Josephus wishes to maintain an ironic distinction be- 
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either visiting the sites or going anywhere near the action;!®* rather, concocting a 


few things on the basis of misinformation, 


'89 they have given it the name of “his- 


tory” with the complete shamelessness of a drunk.!*° 


Josephus’ 
account of the 
Judean War 


tween these books and the titles they are accorded by 
their authors (cf. Polybius 12.11.8). Cf. the same point 
(with emypadeo) at War 1.7. 

'88 Josephus emphasizes the significance of eyewit- 
ness acquaintance, which will be his unique qualifica- 
tion in the profile that follows (1.47-49, 55). His 
criticism of others on this score (they were so absent as 
to be not anywhere near!) echoes a long tradition of 
Greek historiographical polemics, as in Polybius’ criti- 
cisms of Timaeus (Polybius 12.4, 25e-g). Josephus’ 
generalized assault leaves it hard to deduce his targets. 
The repetition of this theme in 1.53-55 leads many to 
find a connection with Justus of Tiberias (see note to 
“history” at 1.53). However, we know from War 1.1-7 
that Josephus criticised other accounts of the War, both 
for bias and for their lack of first-hand knowledge and 
dependence on “hear-say” (akon; cf. TapakovouaTa, 
“misinformation,” in this section). Thus the polemic 
here is broad and vague enough to include any of the 
rival histories of the War. The immediate context (1.44) 
would suggest that Josephus has “Greek” historians 
particularly in view, but Josephus often uses his catego- 
ries loosely. 

'89 They do not have much to say, and what they 
have is based on misunderstanding or misinformation 
(tapakouopnata; cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 
rom. 9.22.1); “concocting” (cuvttOnut) is Josephus’ 
regular term of disdain for authors he regards as creators 
of fiction (e.g., 1.287, 293, 294). 

190 The metaphor (beloved of Josephus, cf. Ant. 
6.265; 13.426; 17.130; 20.154—a close parallel) brings 
to a rhetorical climax Josephus’ critique of Greek his- 
toriography. “Shamelessness” is a charge he likes to 
throw at his opponents (e.g., 1.320; 2.97; Life 357); cf. 
the “daring” of 1.45. 

19! This justification of Josephus’ history of the War, 
in 1.47-52, at first looks out of place in a text whose 
advertized concern is Judean antiquity and the account 
of this Josephus had offered in his other work, the An- 
tiquities (1.1). Why does he now depart into what he 
recognizes as a “digression” (1.57), repeating several 
themes he had outlined in his introduction to the War 
(1.1-3)? Three levels of explanation can be offered, 
mutually reinforcing rather than exclusive. i) As 1.53- 
56 shows, Josephus’ account of the War has come un- 
der criticism—certainly from Justus and perhaps from 
others (see 1.53). Thus, just as Life contained an apolo- 
getic “digression” directed at Justus (Life 336-67), so 


(1.9) 47 I, on the other hand,!®! have written a truthful account of the whole war 
and its individual details,!°? having been present myself at all the events.!*? 48 For I 


here Josephus responds to what he regards as a serious 
attack on his integrity. One may wonder why another 
defense is needed, after that offered in Life, and why no 
reference is made back to that earlier digression (if in- 
deed Life was written before Apion; see Introduction, § 
3). If this is not simply a sign of Josephus’ vanity (so 
Gutschmid 410), it may reflect his perception that his 
reputation as a historian depended on the fame and sig- 
nificance of his account of the War: if that was discred- 
ited, he could not expect his other historical work 
(Antiquities) to be taken seriously. 11) Within the con- 
text of the present work, Josephus may regard himself 
as a representative of Judean historiography. As a para- 
digm case, whose historical methods parallel those of 
the Judean prophet-historians of contemporary events 
(1.37, 40), Josephus may hope that his self-profiling 
will serve to boost the reputation of all Judean histori- 
ans. This is not to say that he regards his work as be- 
longing to same category as the scriptures (pace Bilde 
1996), but in the contrast between Greek and Judean 
historiography, his own work is the obvious contempo- 
rary example on the Judean side. iii) More broadly, as 
he draws this preliminary segment to an end, Josephus 
takes this opportunity to establish his ethos as the au- 
thor of this work. No self-introduction had been given 
in the preface, parallel to that offered in the preface to 
War and the conclusion to Antiquities (at length in 
Life). But Josephus can here present himself as the 
uniquely competent author of two major works (1.54- 
55), as a contemporary historian of impeccable creden- 
tials (1.47-49), and as a public figure with intimate 
contacts with the highest political authorities in both 
the Roman and the Judean worlds (1.48-52). At the 
same time, three asides in 1.50, 1.51 and 1.54, place 
him on his contemporary cultural map, and reinforce 
his image as a Judean expert whose commitments to his 
own tradition take priority over Greek “wisdom” while 
honoring its presence in others. The sharpness of the 
counter-polemic in 1.53-56 indicates that he is re- 
sponding to real charges, but his training in rhetoric 
enables him to turn this into an opportunity for self- 
promotion. 

1 “Truthful” is highlighted as truth is the issue at 
stake (1.56; cf. 1.50, 52, 53). The claim to a complete 
and thorough account provides the greatest possible 
contrast to the “few things” of 1.46. 

193 Autopsy is the key theme in Josephus’ self-de- 
fense, as established in 1.48-49 and repeated in 1.55; 
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was in command of those we call “Galileans” for as long as it was possible to re- 


sist, /?* 


and after being captured lived among the Romans as a prisoner.!?° When they 


had me under guard, Vespasian and Titus compelled me to be continually in atten- 
dance on them, initially bound;!°° then, when I was released, I was sent from Alex- 
andria with Titus to the seige of Hierosolyma [Jerusalem].!9’ 49 During that time 
none of the action escaped my knowledge:!* for I watched and carefully recorded 


what happened in the Roman camp,!%? 


and I alone understood what was reported by 


deserters.*°° 50 Then, when I had leisure in Rome, and when all the work was pre- 


cf. War 1.1, 3. The comprehensive claim requires exag- 
geration and strategic silence in 1.48-49. For the impor- 
tance of personal witness and experience in historians’ 
claims see Marincola 1997: 63-86, 133-48. 

1 Tt is important for Josephus that he has first-hand 
knowledge of the War from both sides (cf. 1.56; 
Thucydides 5.26). Although he will say much more 
about his acquaintance with the Roman perspective, 
perhaps to counter claims of his comparative ignorance 
(1.56), his initial role as a Judean general indicates his 
unique historiographical advantage (cf. War 1.3). For 
the present purposes, his ambiguous and highly contro- 
versial role in Galilee can be passed over. His phrasing 
suggests that his readers might not recognize the label 
“Galilean,” and may not have read either War or Life. 
Here his resistance “as long as it was possible” suggests 
the nobility of a general who neither surrenders with 
cowardly haste nor prolongs the fight with desparate 
defiance. The sentiment hardly matches his conduct at 
Jotapata, where he refused to surrender the city before 
it was overrun, while he himself entered a suicide pact 
(War 2.141-391). 

195 The circumstances of the capture in July 67 CE 
(War 2.316-92) are glossed over. Elsewhere, Josephus 
emphasizes the precautions, the kindness, and the 
honor with which he was treated as a prisoner (War 
3.397-98; 4.410-11; Life 414). Here all that matters is 
his proximity to Romans. 

196 Josephus was a Roman prisoner from July 67 to 
(at the earliest) July 69 CE, when Vespasian was ac- 
claimed emperor in Alexandria and, on a visit to Beirut, 
ordered his release (War 4.622-29). During these two 
years he was probably kept under guard (according to 
War 3.398, with especially tight security) in Caesarea; 
see Life 414 with Mason 2001 ad loc. and Bilde 1988: 
55-57. The notion that he was constantly in attendance 
on Vespasian and Titus is necessary for his argument 
that he was well informed about the Roman side in the 
War, but is clearly exaggerated and extremely implau- 
sible. In War 3.399-402 Josephus records only one en- 
counter with Vespasian during this whole period (the 
famous prediction of Vespasian’s rise to power) and 
nowhere suggests why they should need him in their 
entourage. War 4.622-29 gives the impression that 


Vespasian had not thought about Josephus between the 
initial meeting and his acquisition of imperial powers. 

'°7 According to War 4.622-29, the release involved 
a symbolic cancellation of the indignity of imprison- 
ment. It probably took place in the autumn of 69 CE 
when Vespasian was in Beirut (Levick 1999: 40-42). 
Vespasian then went to Alexandria in the late autumn/ 
winter of 69 (War 4.630-56; Life 415) taking Josephus 
with him. Josephus’ dispatch from there with Titus (cf. 
War 4.658-63; Life 416 using near identical vocabu- 
lary) must have been in early 70 CE. His precise role 
on being “sent with” Titus (ouvetéup6nv) is unclear, as 
is the degree of proximity. The absence of time-indica- 
tions in his narrative masks the fact that Josephus was 
out of touch with the Judean war effort for two-and-a- 
half years, from his capture till the start of the Jerusa- 
lem siege. 

198 Omitting yevouévnv with all modern editors ex- 
cept Niese; it perhaps belongs with the preceding 
“siege” (Gutschmid 409). The general claim of omni- 
presence (and omniscience) in 1.47 is now concen- 
trated in the period of the siege. From his comments 
elsewhere it is clear that his ambiguous position, as a 
Judean general in the Roman camp, earned him hatred 
from the defenders of the city (War 3.438-42; 5.541-47; 
6.98, etc.) and suspicion from its besiegers (Life 416- 
17). Here he turns his ambivalence to his advantage, 
with the claim that he was in a position to know about 
both sides in the conflict. Contrast Justus of Tiberias, 
who was wholly absent (Life 358). 

199 “Watching” underlines his eyewitness role, 
though surprisingly little is said about this in War be- 
sides occasional references to his presence at Titus’ side 
(War 5.325). The “careful” (emipedcss) recording ech- 
oes the emphasis on émpeéAcia in 1.7, 21, 28, 29. 

200 Josephus’ role as a spokesman to the defenders 
of the city is often mentioned in War (e.g., 5.114, 261, 
361-420), including reference to his linguistic qualifi- 
cation for this task (War 5.361; 6.96). While that narra- 
tive makes frequent reference to “deserters” (e.g., 4.377; 
5.454; 6.118-21), only here does Josephus indicate that 
he debriefed them. But inasmuch as he knew anything 
about what was going on in Jerusalem it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were his chief source of knowl- 
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pared,*°! having made use of some collaborators for the Greek language,** I thus 
constructed my account of the events.?"? So confident was I of its truthfulness that I 


decided to use as my witnesses, 


edge; thus he can claim to have “gained information 
from those who knew the facts” (cf. 1.45). 

201 Cf. Life 422-23 on the honors accorded to 
Josephus in Rome. To mention those here might in- 
vite accusations of bias in the composition; in this 
context Josephus will record the emperors’ testimony 
to his accuracy, but not their personal patronage. In 
fact, this sentence, on how Josephus composed his 
War, at first looks out of place. The surrounding con- 
text establishes the truthfulness of his historiography, 
on the basis of his own knowledge (1.47-49) and the 
testimony of authoritative and knowledgeable figures 
(1.50b-52). So why does Josephus indicate here his 
method of composition, and why does he mention 
only here (and not in War or the Justus-digression in 
Life) the use of “collaborators for the Greek lan- 
guage”? If this is not merely superfluous detail (which 
it might well be), there are two possible explanations. 
i) In this apologetic context (1.53-56), Josephus may 
be responding to charges that he needed collaborators 
in composing his history, such as Agrippa (“I used 
collaborators for the Greek, not for the subject matter; 
in essence the work was already prepared”); or that, 
in view of his poor Greek style, the work could not 
be his own (“I did use collaborators for the Greek’’); 
or that the Greek style of the War was deficient (“I 
did try, and employed collaborators for this purpose”). 
However, none of these look particularly convincing 
explanations, especially not the third, despite the sup- 
port it might receive from a particular “mirror-read- 
ing” of Life 40 (cf. War 1.13). 11) Josephus may be 
supporting the value of his history by claiming that 
his initial concern was simply the statement of the 
“facts.” Only when the work was prepared did he 
bother about the Greek, and then employed others for 
that purpose, since he was not personally responsible 
for such things as style. This would fit the larger con- 
text of this passage, where Josephus criticises the 
Greek obsession with “literary prowess” at the expense 
of the facts (1.24, 27; cf. 2.292). Thus here, as vari- 
ously elsewhere (War 1.13-16; Ant. 1.7; 20.262-65), 
Josephus distances himself from Greek rhetorical skill. 
He accords the (undeniable) stylistic merits of the War 
to anonymous others, in an ancillary role, and in im- 
plicit contrast takes credit for the factual accuracy of 
the account. For parallels and Roman precedents see 
Rajak 1983: 47-48. If the “collaborators” carry this 
rhetorical role, this would diminish still further our 
ability to say anything about their actual deployment 
(see next note); indeed it might cast doubt on their 


204 


before everyone else, the commanders-in-chief 


existence altogether. For mpayyateta as “the work” 
(the literary product), cf. 1.54. 

202 Greek: mpds THv EAAnvida deovrv ouvepyot. As 
parallels elsewhere show, the evn here is literary (the 
Greek style) not oral (pronunciation); cf. 1.1, 73, 319; 
War 1.17; Ant. 1.10. The ouvepyoi are best translated as 
“collaborators” or “accomplices,” rather than (as usual) 
“assistants,” although the expression that Josephus 
“made use” of them suggests they had an inferior status 
(cf. Ant. 4.616; 16.82). What role these collaborators 
had in the composition of War has been the subject of 
a long and inconclusive debate. Thackeray famously 
found evidence for their work in the varying style of 
different books of Antiquities (1929: 100-24), identify- 
ing “Thucydidean” and “Sophoclean” assistants. This 
theory has now been discarded (for criticism see, e.g., 
Shutt 1961: 59-78; Rajak 1983: 62-63, 233-36; older 
literature in Feldman 1984: 827-30), although the rea- 
sons for unevenness of style in Josephus’ works are 
obscure. Josephus’ War is in fact “Thucydidean” in 
some respects throughout (see Mader 2000), but it is 
not clear that this has to be attributed to Josephus’ col- 
laborators. If they are not mere rhetorical invention (see 
previous note), they could have contributed in a vari- 
ety of ways, ranging from wholesale composition to 
minor revisions of the Greek, with many intermediate 
possibilities. There is no method by which we can de- 
termine this matter as we cannot identify unassisted 
Josephan style. On Josephus’ study of Greek literature 
in Rome (Ant. 20.263) and likely competence in Greek, 
see Rajak 1983: 46-64. 

203 “Account” (Tapadocis) repeats a key term sug- 
gesting reliable transmission of material (1.8, 28). 
There may be an implied negative here: Josephus did 
not need further information from the emperors’ field- 
notes (1.56), or from anyone else (cf. Life 366, which 
half supports but half undermines such a denial). 

204 The thought and vocabulary are closely parallel 
to Life 361, though Josephus mentions the following 
figures only as witnesses, not (as in Life 361-66) as 
sources offering additional information or as sponsors 
encouraging the publication of the work. On War as 
encouraged by the Flavians but not simply Flavian pro- 
paganda see Rajak 1983: 200-1; Mason 2001: 149. For 
the problems in admitting imperial patronage (negoti- 
ated by Tacitus, Hist. 1.1.3-4) see Marincola 1997: 143- 
44, 166. The issue here is simply the truthfulness (aAn- 
810) of the account (cf. 1.56); Josephus’ rhetorical con- 
fidence will make the doubts alluded to in 1.53-56 
seem startling and even absurd. 
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during the war, Vespasian and Titus.?°° 51 For I presented the books to them first of 
after them I sold copies to many Romans who had fought with them in the 


all;206 


war,”°’ and to many of our own people, men also steeped in Greek wisdom, 


Witnesses to 
Josephus’ 

accuracy 
208 among 


whom were Julius Archelaus,”°? the most distinguished Herod,*!? and the most re- 
nowned king Agrippa himself.*!! 52 These all bore witness that I had carefully safe- 


205 “Commanders-in-chief” translates avtoxpatopes 
a military title (Latin: imperatores), which was used by 
Roman emperors (see Mason 2001: 140-41, n.1403), 
and thus fits both Vespasian (emperor 69-79 CE) and 
Titus (79-81 CE) who had military command at differ- 
ent times during the Judean War. If Josephus has been 
criticised by those who cited their field-notes (1.56), he 
trumps the criticism with an appeal direct to the authors. 
If he was considered one-sidedly pro-Judean, the emper- 
ors’ approval of his work is decisive counter-evidence. 
If this statement and its parallel in Life 361 are taken at 
face value, War must have been completed before 
Vespasian’s death in 79 CE (see Mason 2001: 148-49). 

206 Josephus repeats their priority (mpatois) as in 
1.50 (cf. “after them” in the next clause). They are also 
distinct in being given, not sold, copies. In both their 
military and their political significance, they must rank 
as the supreme authorities accrediting Josephus’ ac- 
count. 

207 For the processes of publication in first-century 
Rome, see Fantham 1996. For Roman generals who 
might be alluded to here, see Cotton and Eck 2005: 41- 
44. The following list of people to whom the book was 
sold includes Agrippa; in Life 362 he and his relatives 
are said to have been given copies. The difference 
arises from Agrippa’s inclusion here at the end of the 
list of sales. Laqueur appears to make too much of the 
discrepancy and also imagines a financial crisis for 
Josephus arising from the challenge of Justus (1920: 
21-23). In comparison with Life 362, Josephus places 
more stress here on Roman witnesses: if Romans per- 
sonally involved in the events support his account, he 
can hardly be accused of anti-Roman bias. But the 
claim is vague and no individuals are identified. 

208 “Our own people” might suggest that Josephus 
was accredited by combatants on both sides (cf. 1.56), 
but in fact the three following figures were either cer- 
tainly or probably opponents of the uprising and thus 
hardly likely to guarantee a fair representation of the 
insurgents themselves. It is somewhat puzzling that 
Josephus here emphasizes the Greek education of these 
witnesses, their immersion in Greek “wisdom” (codic). 
A very similar accolade is present in the parallel pas- 
sage (Life 359: experts in Greek traideia), where it may 
reflect, and match, the “learning” Josephus recognizes 
in his opponent, Justus (Life 40; see Mason 2001 ad 
loc., following Laqueur 1920: 11-13). It is possible that 


Josephus here repeats the portrait painted in Life, with 
a similar (though more remote) polemic in view (so 
Troiani 81). More plausibly, the depiction is meant to 
contrast with the “low characters” who employ cheap 
rhetoric to attack Josephus (1.53; cf. 1.175): Josephus 
has the really educated people on his side (who can also 
appreciate his effort to write in fine Greek, 1.50). In ei- 
ther case, it is revealing that Josephus, in the midst of a 
broad critique of “Greek” historiography (1.6-56), uses 
immersion in “Greek wisdom” as a mark of honor (cf. 
Manetho in 1.73 and the deployment of Greek philoso- 
phy in 2.168, 239, etc.). He seems to depend on a high 
evaluation of such “wisdom,” at least where it is found 
in those who support him or honor Judean culture 
(1.175). While he himself draws on a specifically 
Judean well of “philosophy” (1.54), “Greek” wisdom is 
not disparaged, and can even be paraded in appropriate 
contexts. In general, Josephus’ complex and ambivalent 
stance towards the “Greek” tradition seems to be deter- 
mined by its value for, or threat to, his own Judean in- 
terests. The hybridity he values is that which finds 
“Greek” reasons to honor Judaism. 

209 Life 362 mentions vaguely some of Agrippa’s 
relatives; here two individuals are named. Julius 
Archelaus was the brother-in-law of Agrippa II (husband 
of Mariamme, his sister), Ant. 19.355; 20.140, 147 
(Kokkinos 1998: 197). His name suggests Roman citi- 
zenship and thus good credentials. He presumably 
shared Agrippa’s opposition to the revolt. 

210 Tf this is not Agrippa himself (see next note), it is 
impossible to say which of the Herodian clan Josephus 
refers to; for his rhetoric all that matters is the (famous) 
name, not the precise identity. The two most likely can- 
didates are: 1) The son of Phasael (nephew of Herod the 
Great) and Salampsio (Ant. 18.131, 138), if he lived till 
after the war (so Reinach 114; Troiani 81). ii) The el- 
dest son of Aristobulus (king of lesser Armenia, son of 
Herod of Chalkis) and Salome (the famous daughter of 
Herodias; cf. Mark 6:17-29), Ant. 18.136-37 (so 
Gutschmid 410; Kokkinos 1998: 313). The epithet 
“most distinguished” (ceuvotatos) appears to make up 
for the obscurity in identification. 

211 This phrase has no conjunctive “and” in the 
Greek, and it might appear that this (Agrippa II) is the 
same as the “Herod” just mentioned. But in a list no 
conjunctions are needed, and one would not expect two 
epithets (“the most distinguished,” “the most re- 
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guarded the truth,”!? and they would not have held back or kept silent if, out of ig- 


norance or bias, I had altered or omitted any of the facts. 
(1.10) 53 But certain despicable characters have attempted to libel my history,7!4 


Slanders 
against 
Josephus as 
historian 


nowned”) to be used of the same person (Gutschmid 
410). Thus Agrippa is the third figure in this trio, placed 
last and with emphasis (“himself”) in rhetorical climax. 
He was dead by now (see Introduction, § 3), but had a 
profile second to none as representative of the Judean 
aristocracy. He resolutely opposed the Revolt, and no 
doubt shared Josephus’ hatred of the radicals who took 
over its leadership. Justus had apparently made use of 
his close connection to Agrippa to discredit Josephus’ 
account of the War, not least his conduct in Galilee 
opposed to Agrippa’s interests (Life 336-67). It was im- 
portant to Josephus, in his more direct response to 
Justus, to give more detail on Agrippa’s support for his 
version, including citations from 2 of his (allegedly) 62 
letters on the subject (Life 362-66). 

212 Josephus concludes the case with repetition of 
the terms with which he introduced it: cf. “carefully” in 
1.49; “witness” and “truth” in 1.50 (cf. Life 361, 365, 
367). The agreement of all parties, Romans and “our 
people,” appears to confirm the truth (cf. the principle 
of 1.26). The disagreement of others has yet to be men- 
tioned (1.53-56) and will not be allowed to undermine 
the validity of this historiography; disagreement in the 
Greek tradition has a quite different significance (1.15- 
18). 

213 The status of the parties here named is critical to 
this argument: they were knowledgeable and powerful 
enough to override Josephus’ authority had they wished 
to, but (implicitly) diverse enough to have spotted 
“bias” wherever it occurred. In fact, as we have noted, 
they were all more or less on the same side in the con- 
flict, so bias against the rebels would hardly have been 
challenged; after the War, Josephus would not have 
wanted to gain accreditation from any of the latter, even 
if he had been able to. The statement here parallels Life 
365-67, though that implies that Agrippa did make ad- 
ditions to Josephus’ account before publication. “Bias” 
(or “favor”; Greek: xapiCopuevos) was the common com- 
plaint in the Greek and Roman historiographical tradi- 
tion (Marincola 1997: 158-74; Luce 1989). Josephus 
had earlier accused Greek historians of being ignorant 
(1.23) and seeking favor (xapis, 1.25; cf. Life 336). On 
neither “omitting” nor “altering” cf. 1.42, though here 
“the facts” are at issue, there the biblical sources. 

214 Only now, having established the strength of his 
own case, does Josephus permit the reader to discover 
the existence of personal criticism, which is thereby 
weakened in advance. Even in the short paragraph on 
this point (1.53-56), after a vague depiction of “libel,” 
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Josephus portrays himself as a exemplar of historiogra- 
phy (1.54-55) before hinting, in a rhetorical question, 
at the charges being laid against him (1.56). In this ini- 
tial depiction (1.53), Josephus’ response is mere 
counter-invective. The charges arise from unidentified 
“despicable characters” (avaAot, cf. 2.3 and the super- 
lative in 1.175, 2.236, 290, etc.; the term connotes both 
social and moral inferiority, in contrast to those listed 
in 1.51), who merely “attempt” (emixeipéco, cf. note to 
“histories” at 1.13) to “libel” (SiaBaAdco; cf. 1.70, 219; 
2.145). Whereas criticism of Greek historians was fair 
and damaging (1.15-18), this is mere “libel,” an unjus- 
tified and futile personal attack. 

Since his response is dominated by this ethos-as- 
sault, we have almost no materials for reconstructing 
Josephus’ target. One line of interpretation, following 
Laqueur 1920: 16-20, would take this passage (and 
1.46) as primarily, if not excusively, targeting Justus of 
Tiberias. We know from Life that Justus had recently 
published an account of the War that was highly criti- 
cal of Josephus (on Justus, see Rajak 1973). Although 
Life is not as absorbed in apologetics towards Justus as 
was once thought (see Mason 2001), it does contain a 
large “digression” directed to Justus (Life 336-67), in- 
dicating Josephus’ hurt and anger on this score. Thus it 
seems natural to read the present “digression” (1.57) as 
similarly motivated, not least since (as we have seen) 
several of the themes highlighted in this context echo 
and reinforce claims in the Justus-digression in Life, 
and many items of vocabulary are shared between the 
two passages (see Laqueur 1920: 16-17; table of paral- 
lels in Labow 2005: 9). It is no strong objection to this 
thesis that the present context concerns “Greek” histo- 
riography, while Justus was a Judean. By keeping this 
passage anonymous, Josephus can smuggle in one piece 
of invective under the cover of another, and Justus’ 
educational training (Life 40) might make him a 
“Greek” for such rhetorical purposes anyway. More- 
over, it would spoil Josephus’ rhetoric to indicate that 
Judean historiography could also be flawed (Laqueur 
1920: 18). More solid objections to Laqueur’s thesis 
have been mounted on the basis of minor inconsisten- 
cies between the target-description in the two passages 
(see Gutschmid 407-8; Troiani 78-79; Cohen 1979: 
116-17, 129, 138). In Life Josephus asserts that Justus 
had not read the emperors’ “field-notes” (uTouvquata, 
358; cf. 342), whereas here he seems to allow that his 
opponents had (1.56). Also here, Josephus claims his 
critics were “not present in the affairs on our side, in 
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thinking they have been set an exercise, as are boys at school, of an extraordinary 
form of accusation and libel.*!° They ought to know that it is incumbent on the per- 
son who promises to give others an account of true occurrences*!® that he first him- 
self acquire an accurate knowledge of these, either by having followed events or by 


gaining information from those who know about them.?!’ 54 This I consider I have 


The Antiquities 


accomplished very well in both my works:?!® the Ancient History, as | said, I trans- 


the opposite camp” (1.56), whereas Justus, at least in 
the Galilean campaign, clearly was. Neither of these 
objections is insurmountable. It is not impossible that 
Josephus’ rhetoric directed against the same person first 
denies that he has access to good sources, and then half- 
allows it (in the condition, “even if they claim ...”); and 
it is certainly striking that these two digressions are the 
only places in the Josephan corpus where these “field- 
notes” are mentioned. Similarly, Justus’ absence “in the 
opposite camp” could be claimed after 67 CE, and 
Josephus emphasizes in Life 357-58 that he knew noth- 
ing about events after he fled to Agrippa in Beirut. In 
other words, with rhetorical leeway, covered by ano- 
nymity, Josephus could have Justus still in mind in our 
passage. 

However, it is perfectly possible that he has other 
critics in mind as well. Even in the digression in Life 
there is reference to “others” who write untruthful his- 
tory (Life 336), and here also, throughout 1.53-56, 
Josephus defends himself against plural critics. It is 
possible to take this as a rhetorical mask, pluralizing a 
single figure as part of a general, negative category (see 
Mason 2001: 137 on “others” in Life 336); if Josephus 
here wishes to avoid naming Justus (to maintain the 
pretence he is talking about “Greeks”), he may have 
considered it better to lash out at an anonymous plural- 
ity than an anonymous individual. However, there may 
be other reasons why Josephus allows the potentially 
damaging impression that the criticism he faces comes 
from many sources. We know that he was the object of 
repeated criticism from fellow-Judeans (Life 425, 429; 
see Rajak 1987: 94), and his account of the War was 
bound to elicit suspicion from those who denigrated 
the Judean combatants (War 1.2, 7-8) or considered the 
subject-matter unworthy (War 1.13). Josephus may en- 
fold his specific anger with Justus within a global at- 
tack on all the critics of his War. It seems impossible to 
deny that Justus is partly, and perhaps primarily, in 
view, but equally difficult to rule out the possibility 
that other critics of Josephus’ work may be in mind. 

215 For the genitive (“an exercise ... of an extraordi- 
nary form”) see Gutschmid 410-11; it is probably not a 
genitive of exclamation (pace Thackeray and Labow). 
The school exercise (yUuvacuc) was a central compo- 
nent of rhetorical training, in which pupils were re- 
quired to adopt a standpoint (in praise or blame, 


accusation or defense) in relation to some historical or 
quasi-historical situation. It thus connotes here some- 
thing artificial, immature, insincere, and exaggerated 
(cf. Origen, Cels. 5.58). There may also be echoes of 
Thucydides’ famous contrast between his history, as a 
permanent monument, and an insubstantial yUuvaocua 
(Thucydides 1.22.4; cf. Polybius 3.31.12-13). Josephus 
never reveals what the “extraordinary” accusations con- 
sist of, except a challenge to his veracity (1.56). Justus 
charged Josephus with inciting revolt in Tiberias and 
thereby offering a distorted account of the War (Life 
340, 350); he may have criticised Josephus’ prose as 
well, considering himself a far more stylish historian 
(Life 40, 340). Other aspects of his (and others’) criti- 
cisms of Josephus are no doubt obscured by Josephus’ 
selective response; 1.56 may suggest a criticism for fail- 
ing to represent the Roman point of view. 

216 Reinach suggests a slight emendation to read “a 
truthful account of events”; in either case, the issue is 
truth (cf. 1.52, 56). Since he has characterized his op- 
ponents as school-boys, Josephus lectures them on an 
elementary feature of historiography (cf. Life 339). 

217 The two criteria of good history (autopsy and 
reliable sources) are repeated from 1.45, with matching 
vocabulary. The principles have been illustrated by 
Josephus’ practice in 1.47-52, with special emphasis on 
the first, to be underlined in 1.55. On “follow” 
(mapakoAoubécs) as “being in close touch” with contem- 
porary events, see Moessner 1996; although, as he ar- 
gues, the verb need not always mean autopsy (simply 
“staying abreast” of events), the parallel between this 
statement and 1.45 (cf. Life 357 and Apion 1.47) sug- 
gests that Josephus is here claiming personal testimony. 

218 The immediate context concerns only the War: 
that is the text whose composition he describes in 1.47- 
52 and which he defends (“my history”) in 1.53. The 
inclusion of both works is thus initially surprising. In 
relation to the Antiquities Josephus can claim no per- 
sonal “following of events” but must rely on the au- 
thority of the biblical texts (see 1.37-41). That he 
includes it here suggests that he wishes now to wrap up 
the whole discussion of historiography from 1.6ff. as he 
approaches its conclusion (1.58), and that this passage 
also, and perhaps primarily, concerns his ethos as a 
uniquely authoritative writer, worthy of respect for 
what he writes in the present work as well. 
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lated from the sacred writings,*!? being a priest by ancestry??? and steeped in the 
philosophy contained in those writings;?*! 55 and I wrote the history of the war 
having been personally involved in many events,?*? an eyewitness of most of 
them,?”> and not in the slightest deficient in my knowledge of anything that was said 
or done.”*4 56 So how could one consider other than reckless those who have at- 
tempted to challenge my truthfulness?*°—who, even if they claim to have read the 
field-notes of the commanders-in-chief,””° were certainly not present in the affairs 


on our side as well, in the opposite camp???’ 


219 Cf. 1.1, here using the verb peSepunvetco, whose 
connotations sometimes include “interpretation” to- 
gether with “translation” (see Ant. 1.5; 12.20, etc., with 
comments by Feldman 2000: 3-5). If the authority of 
his Antiquities rests on that of the “sacred writings” (cf. 
1.37-41), Josephus leaves out of account the whole sec- 
ond half of the work, which goes beyond the biblical 
sources. 

220 His priestly pedigree is central to Josephus’ self- 
presentation in War 1.3 and, especially, Life 1-6. Here 
it makes his role parallel to that of priests in the Egyp- 
tian tradition (1.28), but also appears to justify the fol- 
lowing statement. 

221 This revealing remark about biblical “philoso- 
phy” (o1Aocopia) appears in close proximity to his 
praise of other Judeans who were steeped in Greek “wis- 
dom” (codia, 1.51). Josephus never claims for himself 
an expertise in Greek philosophy (not even in Ant. 
20.262-65), since his ideological grounding lies in the 
distinctively Judean, and scriptural, tradition. He will 
sometimes demonstrate how Judean “philosophy” is 
supported by Greek philosophy, and will often use 
terms and concepts derived from the Greek tradition, 
but it is crucial for him to maintain the unique sources 
and standards of the Judean tradition, and its compara- 
tively higher achievements. The Judean “philosophy” 
(cf. 2.47) will be placed within the framework of a “con- 
stitution” in 2.145-286. See note to “philosophy” 
at 2.47 and Introduction, § 9. Josephus’ successful 
transculturation adopts both these terms from the Greek 
tradition to buttress a superior Judean equivalent. 

222 To be “personally involved” (avtoupyés) is even 
better than being an eyewitness (avtémtms, in the next 
clause). In relation to the War, Josephus can fully sat- 
isfy the conditions he has set in 1.45, 53, and in draw- 
ing on his self-description in 1.47-52 can put the major 
emphasis here on the first condition, that of being 
present at the events he narrates. If others drew on au- 
thoritative sources (Agrippa II; the Roman generals’ 
“field-notes”), Josephus can outdo them only by means 
of his personal knowledge. 

223 The second limb in a tricolon: only an eyewit- 
ness, but now of “most,” not only of “many,” events. 
This depends on the exaggerated claims of 1.48-49. 


224 The third limb is, as usual, the most extensive in 
scope: the double negative comes remarkably close to 
a claim of omniscience. This makes the charge against 
him, about to be mentioned, bizarre. 

225 The “libel” (1.53) is at last specified, but only in 
a rhetorical question eliciting shock, with a further 
ethos-attack on the “reckless” (pacts, cf. toAuaeo in 
1.45) people who make a clearly doomed “attempt” 
(em xelpéc, cf. 1.53) to challenge Josephus. The ano- 
nymity of the challengers makes their disparagement 
easier; their ground of attack (“truthfulness,” aAn8e10) 
looks hopeless after the usage of this term and cognates 
in 1.47, 50, 52, 53. 

226 This is the only glimpse we get of the character 
of the challenge to Josephus. Even so, Josephus makes 
the matter hypothetical (“even if ...”) and the possible 
ground for attack suspect (“they claim to have read”); 
he does not reveal in what way this source was being 
used against him. The “field-notes” in view here 
(UTouvaLata; Latin commentarii) were the memoirs 
composed by the commander, sometimes merely the 
rough material that could form the basis of a more pol- 
ished historical narrative, sometimes, as in the case of 
Julius Caesar, already quite stylistic (see Marincola 
1997: 180-82). Josephus refers to such sources only in 
Life 342, 358, in connection with Justus. The line of 
argument here (admitting a possible claim but dis- 
counting it) is different to that in Life (denying an im- 
plicit claim), but the two are not sufficiently 
incompatible to rule out the possibility that Justus is in 
mind here again (see note to “history” at 1.53). How- 
ever, this notice might imply that his critics are also 
Roman, and view the War from a Roman perspective. 
Although Life 342 implies that Josephus has also read 
these sources, he prefers here not to match the claim but 
to trump it: if others have read (evtuyxaveo) such 
sources, he has been present (Tapatuyxave) to witness 
the events on both sides. 

227 The importance of the narrative in 1.47-49 is 
now fully evident. The fact that Josephus had been in 
command against the Romans, even if only for a short 
time and at the start of the War, gives him a unique 
advantage over those who knew only the Roman per- 
spective. The criticism could apply to Justus, but only 
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(1.11) 57 The digression I have made on these matters was necessary,?** as I 
wished to indicate the irresponsibility of those who promise to write history.??° 58 
Now that I have made it sufficiently clear, I think,”*° that the recording of ancient 


Restatement of 
aims and 
structure of the 
treatise 


history is a tradition more among “barbarians” than among Greeks,”+! I wish, first, 
to respond briefly to those who attempt to show that we have recently been estab- 
lished,*** on the ground that, as they claim, nothing is said about us by the Greek 


at a stretch (see note to “history” at 1.53); it would 
apply more readily to every other account of the War. 

228 The “digression” is both admitted and justified, 
indicating Josephus’ control of his discourse; cf. Life 
367, his only other use of rapéxBaats in relation to his 
own work. Unlike in Life 336, it is not so clear here 
where the “digression” had begun: is it the whole dis- 
cussion of Greek historiography (from 1.6), or of con- 
temporary historiography (from 1.46), or the apologetic 
passage about his account of the War (from 1.47), or 
only the explicit polemics of 1.53-56? It is unlikely 
that this whole opening segment (1.6-56) could be so 
labelled (pace Mason 1996: 209), as one can hardly 
open a treatise with a digression; one of the more lim- 
ited options is to be preferred. Josephus had skilfully 
maintained the flow of his argument so the reader does 
not feel any abrupt change of subject; but it was per- 
haps impossible to make a bridge back from the polem- 
ics of 1.53-56 to the subject matter of the whole 
segment without admitting that some “digression” had 
taken place. 

229 “Trresponsibility” (or “frivolity”, evxépeia) is a 
charge later directed against Chaeremon (1.301, the 
only other use of the noun by Josephus). By keeping 
the charge broad (concerning “history” in general, and 
without specification of authors), Josephus can wrap 
together his criticism of those who have written inad- 
equate contemporary history (since they were neither 
eyewitnesses nor had good sources) and his assault on 
the integrity of the “Greeks,” whose “promise” to write 
good history (1.24) was vitiated by their lack of ancient 
sources. The vagueness enables transition back to the 
central issue, which is competence to write ancient his- 
tory. 

230 The phrase echoes the opening statement (1.1), 
with the same emphatic positioning of ‘kaves (“suffi- 
ciently’); as he draws his conclusion, Josephus exudes 
rhetorical confidence. 

231 The closing statement mirrors the opening (1.6), 
except that the absolute contrast drawn in 1.6-10, 15, 
27, 44-45 is here softened to a comparative: “more” 
among others than among Greeks. This subtle dilution 
of the argument is necessary if Josephus is going to use 
Greek “witnesses” at all, as he does in 1.161-214. While 
his argument justifies giving priority to non-Greek 
sources, phrased in this form it does not preclude the 


supplementary evidence of Greek literature. The modi- 
fication stands at sufficient distance to allow the previ- 
ous polemics to stand, but acts as a rhetorical buffer 
permitting his later appeal to the sources he has discred- 
ited. 

In 1.6 Josephus had placed “Greeks” in antithesis to 
“us and the rest of humanity”; in 1.8, 28-29 he had 
specified that “rest” as Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Phoenicians, the peoples whose evidence he will use in 
1.73-160. Here he employs the traditional Greek-de- 
vised antithesis between “Greeks” and “barbarians” 
(BapBapoi). This antithesis has its roots in 5‘-century 
BCE cultural politics (see Hall 1989) but had contin- 
ued in use into the Roman era, as a residue and some- 
times still potent sign of the power of the Greek 
tradition to define “civilization.” Josephus’ use of Ba- 
pBRapos (at least 44 times in his works; 6 times in 
Apion: 1.58, 116, 161, 201; 2.148, 282) illustrates its 
ambivalence: sometimes it seems a purely “neutral” la- 
bel for non-Greeks (e.g., Apion 1.116, 201 [used by 
“Hecataeus”; perhaps ironic]; 2.282), at other times, 
especially if attributed to a hostile “Greek,” it conveys 
scorn towards uncivilized “barbarians” (2.148). This 
loaded sense lies latent in the word, but is not always 
activated; however, if the juxtaposition with “Greeks” 
carries the nuance of a presumed Greek cultural superi- 
ority, the label carries a more or less explicit negative 
charge. Such seems to be the case both here and in 
1.161, where the context suggests the cultural presump- 
tion that “Greeks” are better and BapBapo: worse—a 
presumption that Josephus ironically overturns even 
while using the labels. It is impossible to convey this 
fluidity of nuance in a single English term: “non- 
Greek” (cf. Thackeray ad loc.: “non-Hellenic”; 
Minster: “Nichtgriechen”’) sounds purely neutral, while 
“barbarian” seems unambiguously pejorative (cf. 
Whiston: “nations which are called Barbarians”; Blum: 
“Barbares”). Here Josephus seems to deploy the nega- 
tive nuance with irony (signalled with scare quotes): 
“barbarian” civilization is actually superior. For Roman 
handling of this label, see, e.g., Cicero, Resp. 1.58. 

232 Literally: “that our kataotaois is recent.” The 
term is used later (2.145, 184) for the “structure” of the 
Judean constitution, but it here seems to mean the 
original “establishment” of the nation, and is thus a 
near synonym to utdotootls (“composition”) in 1.1. On 
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writers.773 59 Next I shall provide evidence of our antiquity from the literature of 


others234 


that are completely devoid of reason. 
(1.12) 6073° Now, we do not inhabit a country with a coast,?” nor are we keen on 
trade or on the mixing with others that results from it,23* Rather, our cities have been 


Reasons for 
Greek 
ignorance of 
Judeans 


the negative connotations of “attempt,” see note to 
“histories” at 1.13. The charge that Judeans were “more 
recent” (vewtepov) is now exaggerated to the simple 
form “recent” (véa); cf. “very recent” (vecddtatov) in 
2.288, and note to “historians” at 1.2. 

233 The phraseology echoes 1.2, but with subtle dif- 
ferences. Instead of “renowned Greek historians” (1.2) 
the criterion is now only “Greek writers.” This will al- 
low Josephus to include the obscure along with the fa- 
mous in 1.161-218 and other writers along with 
historians; on the convenient ambiguity of ovyypadets 
(“writers”), see note to “compositions” at 1.161. The 
“honor” terms in 1.2 which hinted at the real issue (that 
Judeans were too insignificant to merit attention from 
Greek historians of importance) are here dropped, so the 
matter is further distorted: now Josephus implies that 
mere mention of Judeans is the issue at stake. Josephus 
now reiterates his plan, first outlined in 1.4-5: since all 
of 1.6-56 has intervened, and has not advanced the ad- 
vertized programme, it is necessary to repeat the 
agenda. The “first” and “next” in 1.58-59 suggest the 
topics are here listed in the sequence to follow; thus the 
“brief response” here announced advertizes the short 
segment 1.60-68. 

234 For the “witness” language (cf. 1.4), see note to 
“witnesses” at 1.70. The “others” are probably, in con- 
text, non-Greeks, thus signalling the segment 1.69-160. 
If so, this careful announcement of contents (1.58-59) 
altogether omits reference to the Greek segment, 1.161- 
218. This may be deliberate: despite the modification 
introduced in 1.58 (“more ...than”), it would perhaps 
be too shocking to follow the blanket polemics against 
Greek historiography in 1.6-56 with a reference to a 
segment which will cite and use Greek witnesses. Thus, 
despite the announcement of 1.5, Josephus may prefer 
to omit here announcement of that plank in his argu- 
ment. Alternatively, if “others” can mean “non-Ju- 
deans” (so Gutschmid 412), the statement could include 
all of 1.69-218 (cf. Thackeray ad loc.). 

235 Translating xtos Adyou, the conjecture of 
Gutschmid 413 (followed by Minster) in place of the 
senseless reading of L: ev tots Adyots. The reference to 
“those who slander” (tots BAaobnuotvtas) recalls the 
language of the preface, 1.2, 4. Here as there it points 
forward to the Part beginning at 1.219. The “slanders” 
will be refuted with heavy doses of /ogos-argumenta- 
tion, adumbrated here with the reference to “reason.” 
They hardly dovetail with the criticism of the Judean 


and I shall demonstrate that those who slander our people issue slanders 
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nation as “recent” (in fact, they presuppose great antiq- 
uity), but Josephus’ vague description here masks that 
incongruity. 

236 This short segment (1.60-68) offers the brief re- 
sponse promised in 1.58 and pre-announced in 1.5. 
Josephus’ strategy is to show that the general silence 
about Judeans in Greek literature results not from dis- 
dain but from ignorance, and not because Judeans did 
not exist, but because, for good reasons, Greeks had not 
encountered them. (For an alternative explanation, cf. 
Aristeas 31, 312-16.) The reasons, intertwined in this 
segment, are two: the Judeans’ geographical remoteness 
(not on a seaboard, 1.60, 61, 65, 58), and their cultural 
preference to maintain their own traditions (1.60, 61, 
68). The two are complementary. Geographical remote- 
ness could have been overcome by a desire to trade, but 
this did not happen, not because Judeans were eco- 
nomically backward, but because they did not desire to 
“mix” with others. Such a statement of cultural isola- 
tion could stir charges of “misanthropy” (2.148) and 
inhospitality (2.258). Josephus strays close to this dan- 
ger, but gives Judean distinctiveness a positive expla- 
nation, in terms which lie parallel to Roman ideals of 
self-sufficiency and home-spun piety (1.60). The nam- 
ing of Rome as a parallel case of Greek ignorance (1.66) 
also gives Judeans and Romans a common grievance 
against the self-important Greeks. As in 1.6-58, 
Josephus is in danger of arguing too much: if there was 
no mixing between Judeans and Greeks, how did Greeks 
know enough to provide the evidence of 1.161-214? 
But he pulls back at the end (1.68) from positing a to- 
tal barrier of ignorance. 

237 On the present tense, although spoken in Rome, 
see note to “possess” at 1.1; cf. “our cities” later in this 
section. The lack of coastline will be closely associated 
with absence of trade (though that could be enabled by 
rivers); the principle is repeated in 1.65 and 1.68. The 
statement suggests that, even in Josephus’ present, the 
coastal strip is not considered authentically Judean; for 
his varying representationso of this matter see Rosen- 
feld 2000. Historically, the conquest of Joppa by the 
Maccabees (1 Macc 10:76; 13:11) established for the 
first time a seaport for the Judean nation. Later, Herod 
the Great developed Caesarea Maritima as a major trad- 
ing centre. But Josephus had elsewhere celebrated 
Solomon’s control of the coast and success in trade 
(Ant. 8.35, 37, 180-81). 

238 Since trade will be given a negative connotation 
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built inland, far from the sea,”*? and since we live on good terrain, we work it thor- 


oughly;**° above all we take pride in raising children,”*! and make keeping the laws 
and preserving the traditional piety that accords with them the most essential task of 
our whole life.747 61 When you add to the factors just stated the singularity of our 
life-style? there was nothing in ancient times to cause us to mix with the Greeks,*“+ 
as there was for the Egyptians, thanks to their exports and imports,’* and as there 
was for those who inhabit the coast of Phoenicia, thanks to their enthusiasm for trade 
and commerce, in their love of money.?*° 62 (Nor, to be sure,74” did our ancestors 


in 1.61, not being keen on it (xaipe) will appear a 
worthy resistance to its mercenary seduction. As 
Haaland notes (1999: 286), Josephus is drawing on a 
trope derived from Plato, Leg. 704d-705a: the ideal 
state should be sited away from the sea to avoid the 
corruption of luxury and the threat to native customs 
posed by contact with foreigners (cf. Cicero, Resp. 2.5- 
10 for its application to the founding of Rome). The 
contact created by trade is labelled “mixings” (empgt- 
ot; cf. the singular in 1.61 and the negative adjective 
avetriviktov in 1.68). On Josephus’ ideology of purity 
and the threat of ethnic mixing see 1.1, 30, 229, 257, 
278; 2.257-59. With its suggestion of dilution, “mix- 
ing” implies degradation; literary sources often describe 
an urban mob as “mixed” or “motley” (uiyades, e.g., 
Philo, Flacc. 4-5). However, on Judeans in trade in Al- 
exandria, see Philo, Flacc. 57; Legat. 129. 

239 Josephus’ vocabulary (a6 Badacons aveokiopE- 
vat) echoes Thucydides 1.7, part of a discussion of an- 
cient piracy that is alluded to below (1.62). But for 
Josephus, Judean construction of cities inland was not 
a precaution against piracy but a simple fact. For the 
plural “cities” (contra 1.197), cf. Life 180, 235, though 
Josephus’ inconsistent usage makes it impossible to 
give this term precise definition. Jerusalem is about 40 
miles from the sea, and 800m above sea-level, at a dis- 
tance from the trade-route that ran down the coastal 
plain. This slanted depiction of contemporary reality 
omits reference to the large Judean populations in the 
coastal cities. 

240 For the quality of Judean land, see note to “says” 
at 1.195. For “work” as a special Judean quality, cf. 
2.146, 234, 291, with special reference to agriculture at 
2.294. To present Judeans as an agricultural nation 
would appeal to a Roman ideal fostered by Cato and 
the poets (e.g. Horace; Virgil), and still active in 
Tacitus’ comments on the Germans (Germ. 14.3-4); see 
further, Appendix 6. Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.2 had also pre- 
sented the coast as occupied by merchant Phoenicians, 
with Judeans (among others) as farmers, inland. 

+4 This Judean “taking pride” (p1AoKaAgeo) will con- 
trast with the Phoenicians’ love of money (o1Aoxpqa- 
téoo, 1.61). “Raising children” (taiSotpodia) may refer 
to the Judean disinclination to expose new-born chil- 


dren (or practice abortion; cf. 2.202), or to the Judean 
investment in the upbringing and education of children 
(2.204), or both. The Judean stance on the former was 
noted by Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.8) and Tacitus 
(Hist. 5.5.3; cf. Germ. 19); the latter fits with the follow- 
ing emphasis on the maintenance of Judean tradition 
(cf. 1.42). 

742 As in 1.42-43, Josephus prepares for a major 
theme in his presentation of the Judean “constitution,” 
the premium on conservation; duAatto, “keep,” is one 
of the recurrent verbs in that segment (2.156, 184, 189, 
194, 218, etc.). “Piety” (cvoeBeia, cf. 1.212) is central 
to the Judean constitution (2.146, 170, 181, etc.) and 
its close association with the law here arises from the 
conviction that the laws are “decrees of God” (1.42). 
The preservation of tradition parallels Roman conser- 
vatism in relation to mos maiorum, but Josephus’ super- 
latives (the “most essential” task of our “whole” life) 
suggest a Judean superiority in this regard. 

243 “Singularity” (idiots) suggests something 
unique to Judeans (cf. the 1St0 uTdotacis, “own com- 
position,” in 1.1), beyond the preservation of tradition 
just mentioned. The implication is that this increases 
the disinclination to “mix,” but Josephus does not spell 
out what this entails (cf. 1.68). He is sensitive, perhaps, 
to Apollonius Molon’s criticism of Judeans for being 
anti-social (2.148, 258); in 2.259 he insists that the lim- 
its of Judean sociability are not at all “unique” (iSiov). 
Here he makes the claim but leaves it undefined. 

244 Greeks are specified (cf. “others” in 1.60) as the 
issue is specifically Greek ignorance of Judeans, and 
particularly “in ancient times.” Josephus never ex- 
plains when or how the curtain of separation between 
Judeans and Greeks was eventually removed. 

45 Egyptians were actually famed for their resis- 
tance to foreign customs (Herodotus 2.79, 91), but 
Josephus uses trade contacts—thanks to the Nile, rather 
than the coast—as the medium for knowledge of Egypt 
to filter back to Greece. On Naucratis as the first Greek 
trading station (from the 7 century BCE), see 
Herodotus 2.178. 

246 For early contact between Phoenicia and Greece, 
cf. 1.10. The Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon were 
especially famous for promoting trade in the Mediter- 
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turn to piracy, like some others,?** or think fit to seek aggrandizement by going to 
war,?*? although their land contained many tens of thousands of men who lacked 
nothing in courage.)?°° 63 By this means the Phoenicians, sailing over to the Greeks 
for the sake of trade, became known to them directly,?>! and by their agency so did 
the Egyptians and everyone else whose cargo they transported to the Greeks, cross- 
ing huge oceans.*** 64 Later, the Medes and Persians became well-known through 
ruling Asia,?°> especially the Persians by their campaign as far as the other conti- 
nent.*°4 The Thracians were known about because of their proximity,*°> and the 
Scythian nation via those who sailed into the Pontos.?>° 65 In general,?°’ all those 
settled by the sea, both to the east and to the west,*°* were more familiar to those 


ranean and beyond (Ezek 27:12-25; Strabo, Geogr. 
17.1.3; Lucian, Tox. 4). Their enthusiasm is here given 
a negative twist by the final clause (S10 to o1Aoxpn- 
yatetv, a hapax in Josephus); on Phoenicians introduc- 
ing greed and luxury to Greece, cf. Cicero, Resp. 3, frag. 
3. Josephus makes a gesture to the disdain professed by 
Roman aristocrats for the grubby money-making asso- 
ciated with trade (Cicero, Off. 1.150-51). 

247 Since 1.63 seems to pick up the topic of 1.61, 
this sentence looks like an aside. It recognizes that 
trade is not the only possible means of contact between 
peoples; but by adding piracy and war-mongering it 
strengthens the negative image of trade. 

248 For Judeans as robbers/pirates (Ajotat) cf. Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.28, 37 (Hasmoneans). But Josephus ap- 
pears to have in mind here the discussion of Mediterra- 
nean piracy before the Trojan War in Thucydides 1.5-8 
(cf. Schaublin 1982: 325). There piracy (associated es- 
pecially, but not exclusively, with Caria and Phoenicia) 
is considered to have been once an honorable, not a 
shameful, profession. As in 1.60 (see note to “sea’’), 
Josephus’ wording (pds Anotelas .. . eTPaTTGAVv) con- 
tains a verbal echo of Thucydides (etpatovto mpds 
Anotetav, 1.5). 

249 The Greek, shaped around Thucydides (see pre- 
vious note), is awkward, but the sense is clear. This 
negative depiction of war is repeated, in similar terms, 
in 2.272, 292. It could easily be applied to Rome’s wars 
of expansion (cf. 1.66), though Romans themselves 
could interpret their motives differently (see note to 
“laws” at 2.272). By interpreting Manetho’s Hyksos as 
the ancestors of the Judeans, Josephus is about to offer 
a direct contradiction of this claim (1.75-82)! 

250 On the populousness of the nation, see Heca- 
taeus of Abdera apud Diodorus 40.3.8 and “Hecataeus” 
in 1.194. With no recognized record of conquests, the 
Judeans could be subject to ridicule as a feeble nation 
(cf. 2.125-34, 148); as in 2.146, 272, 292, Josephus 
confronts this potential aspersion. 

251 In context (and contrast with the Egyptians), 
“directly” seems a better translation of ev6us than “at 
an early date” (Thackeray; Blum); see Gutschmid 415. 


Otherwise the clause adds little to what is already stated 
in 1.61. 

252 For the Phoenicians as traders of Egyptian and 
Assyrian goods over long distances see Herodotus 1.1. 
Ezek 27:17 suggests that they traded with Judah and 
Israel as well, but Josephus has ruled out trade as a 
possible mode of contact with Greeks, even by such 
indirect channels (1.60). 

253 The rise of the Median and Persian empires was 
familiar to Greeks through Herodotus, and their impact 
on Asia (cf. 1.90) was felt in the Greek Ionian cities. As 
usual, Josephus is vague on the chronology. 

254 The Persian invasion of Greece (480 BCE) has 
already been mentioned in 1.13, 18. L (followed by 
Niese) reads “our” (nuetépas) continent, but the Latin 
alteram suggests that the original text was etépas (“the 
other”; so Hudson, Thackeray, Gutschmid, and all mod- 
ern editors). “The other” suggests a division of the 
world into two continents (Asia and Europe; Gutschmid 
415), and since Josephus identifies “our land” as Judea 
(1.1), it is unlikely that he would refer to Europe as “our 
continent,” even though he writes in Rome. 

55 This is a new criterion, important for 1.69-70. 
The borders of Thrace, north-east of Macedonia, varied 
in antiquity (at times roughly co-extensive with 
present-day Bulgaria); cf. 1.165 for Pythagoras’ sup- 
posed knowledge of both Thracians and Judeans. 

256 The sea-faring criterion prepares for the gener- 
alization of 1.65. The Scythians, renowned for their 
“savagery” (2.269), were settled to the north of the 
Pontos (the Black Sea); Greek traders were in contact 
with this region from about 600 BCE (see Herodotus 
Book 4). 

257 The summary statement, echoing 1.60-61, is not 
quite the conclusion, as Josephus will add examples of 
Greek ignorance (1.66-67) likely to win Roman assent 
and amusement. 

258 The text has minor confusions, but its sense is 
clear (Gutschmid 415); naming the two ends of the 
Mediterranean enables the shift to western examples in 
1.66-67. 
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who wished to write something,”°? while those who had settlements more inland were 
for the most part unknown.*°° 66 This is clearly the case even in relation to Europe,7°! 
where, at least, the Romans’ city, although it had long since acquired such power 
and achieved such success in its military exploits,” is not mentioned by Herodotus 
or Thucydides, nor by even one of their contemporaries;*°? it was only late, and with 
difficulty, that knowledge of the Romans filtered through to the Greeks.*°* 67 Those 
reputed to be the most accurate writers*®> were so ignorant about the Galatae*® and 
Iberians that, for instance, Ephorus thought the Iberians constituted a single city, 
although they inhabit such a large section of the western world;*°’ and they dared*°* 


Greek 
ignorance of 
others 


259 ouyypadeiv (“to write”) is not quite as specific 
as lotopioypayetv (cf. 1.2), and the phrase can thus in- 
clude authors of geographies and ethnographies (gen- 
erally based on sailing ventures), as well as historians 
in the proper sense. “Wishing” (BouAoyévois) may con- 
vey a hint of the wilfulness (BovAnois, “whim”) casti- 
gated in 1.45. The comparative (“more familiar”) is a 
crucial modification, suggesting that some knowledge 
may still have been available to others (cf. the next 
clause and 1.68, “not to many people’’). 

260 “For the most part” (em! tAgtotov) allows for ex- 
ceptions, whose conditions remain obscure. Josephus 
will never explain how the Greek witnesses in 1.161- 
214 penetrated the barriers to knowledge discussed in 
this segment. 

261 One might expect the Greeks to know about their 
own continent; their ignorance there reinforces the case 
for their ignorance of the other one. 

262 Josephus cleverly names Rome as a parallel vic- 
tim of Greek ignorance, so those associated with the 
city are more likely to identify with Judeans in this 
matter. In this case, he insists, Greek ignorance is no 
proof of the Romans’ insignificance or even non-exist- 
ence: he flatteringly makes reference to Rome’s mili- 
tary greatness, backdated to a vague antiquity (“long 
since,” ék WaKpou) and unspecified (cf. Barclay 2000: 
235). Romans traditionally dated their foundation to 
753 BCE, 250 years before Herodotus (5 century 
BCE). But, judging by Livy, they were modest about 
the city’s military history in its first few centuries. Only 
in the late 5'* century BCE did Romans conquer and 
colonize Latium as the first step to the conquest of 
Italy. 

263 Josephus names the two most famous Greek his- 
torians, active in the 5 century BCE (cf. 1.16, 18). 
There were sporadic references to Rome in early Greek 
historiography (e.g., Hellanicus, FGH 4, frag. 84; 
Antiochus of Syracuse, FGH 555, frag. 6; see FGH 840 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.72). But 
even western Greeks, settled on the south coast of Italy, 
took very little notice of the city; see Bickerman 1952: 
65-68; Momigliano 1975a: 12-15. 

264 “7 ate and with difficulty” echoes 1.10, underlin- 


ing the limitations of the Greeks, in intellect or breadth 
of knowledge. Greek unfamiliarity with the early his- 
tory of Rome was noted by Polybius (1.3) and by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who suspected prejudice 
against Rome (Ant. rom. 1.4.2-3); Pliny, Nat. 3.57-58 
thought that no Greek had noticed Rome before 
Theopompos (4 century BCE). Josephus can build on 
Roman annoyance to launch the following ridicule of 
Greek historiography. 

265 The irony echoes 1.18, and will now be applied 
to Ephorus (despite the criticism recorded in 1.16). Af- 
ter the argument that Greek ignorance led to silence 
(1.60-66), Josephus now claims that it led also to egre- 
gious errors and wholesale invention of “facts” (1.67- 
68). This development is hardly relevant to the 
argument about the Greeks and Judeans, but it rein- 
forces 1.6-27 in discrediting Greek historiography in 
general. 

266 Josephus’ term [aActoi appears to mean not the 
“Galatians” (in western Turkey), but the Celtic tribes of 
western Europe, known to the Romans as Galli (cf. War 
1.5; Polybius 1.6). Greek knowledge of these Gauls 
began with the foundation of Massalia (Marseilles) in 
ca. 600 BCE, but remained skin-deep for many centu- 
ries; see Momigliano 1975a: 50-73; Rankin 1987. 

267 Tt is not entirely clear whom Ephorus referred to 
by Iberians (cf. Strabo, Geogr. 6.2.4), and Josephus, 
unlike Strabo (4.4.6), does not allow for changes in 
nomenclature over the centuries. It is possible that in 
Ephorus’ day (4"" century BCE) the label was used for a 
relatively small city state, perhaps centred in the city 
Hibera mentioned by Livy (23.28.10), near the river 
Ebro on the east coast of Spain. Josephus may draw on 
sources here which misunderstood Ephorus, but it is 
equally possible that he wilfully misrepresents the his- 
torian (see Jacoby FGH 70, frag. 133, commentary, pp. 
74-75; Troiani 85). By Josephus’ day the label could 
cover the peoples of the whole of Spain; but cf. his own 
error (or at least exaggeration) regarding Iberia in 2.40. 

268 The plural (questioned by Jacoby) enables Jose- 
phus to revert to vague generalization; for the verb, cf. 
1.42, 45. 
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to describe customs, as if practiced by them, which were neither in existence among 
them nor even spoken about.*° 68 The reason they did not know the truth was the 
complete lack of mixing,””? while the reason they wrote lies was their desire to give 
the appearance of making enquiry further than others.*”! Is it appropriate, then, still 
to be surprised if our nation was not known to many people nor offered an occasion 
for its mention in their writings,*’* when it was both settled like this, away from the 
sea, and chose like this its own pattern of life??7 

(1.13) 69774 Suppose we were to argue, in relation to the Greeks, that their people 
is not ancient, and decided to use as proof the fact that nothing is said about them in 
our records.?’> Would they not think that utterly laughable—adducing, I imagine, 
the same reasons that I have just discussed??”° And would they not produce their 
near neighbors as witnesses to their antiquity?*”’ 70 Well, that is what I also shall try 


26° The “them” presumably covers both Gauls and 
Iberians; Strabo criticises Ephorus for misrepresenting 
the customs of the former (Geogr. 7.2.1). For the Greek 
capacity to invent “truths,” cf. 1.15, 23, 27. Josephus 
claims here pure invention, not just dependence on 
unreliable hearsay. The same charge would have been 
useful in reporting some Greek claims about Judean 
customs (e.g., 1.164, 168-70), except that in 1.161-214 
Josephus cannot allow any doubts about the reliability 
of his witnesses. 

210 The Greek (dverriyiktov) echoes the use of em- 
wigia in 1.60-61; we might say “contact,” but “mixing” 
expresses Josephus’ fears. The criterion of living away 
from the coast is hardly applicable to the cases in 1.67 
and is temporarily dropped. 

271 “Make inquiry” (\otopécs) is the root verb asso- 
ciated with the writing of “history” (i\otopia); its 
juxtaposition with “lies” (evn) is shocking. The com- 
petitive concern for reputation was indicated in 1.24- 
26, and serves further to discredit Greek historiography. 

272 As in 1.56, Josephus closes with a rhetorical 
question (both tc3s ovv), shutting off further debate. 
The language echoes 1.5, but introduces the motif of 
“surprise” which heightens the sense of aggression in 
the debate (cf. its use at 1.6). That Judeans were not 
known “to many people” (cf. 1.5) silently allows for the 
exceptions to follow in 1.161-214; cf. the modifications 
to the blanket claim of ignorance in 1.65. 

273 The twin themes of 1.60-61 are repeated to form 
an inclusio for this segment. 

274 169-72 provides a transition from the previous 
segment (1.60-68) and an introduction to the collection 
of “witnesses” to Judean antiquity (1.73-218: non- 
Greek, 73-160; Greek, 161-218). Josephus skilfully 
uses his announcement of intentions to weave his ma- 
terial together. 

275 This rare hypothetical argument mirrors and in- 
verts the objection of 1.2, and, for a moment, raises the 
prospect of a full-frontal assault on its Hellenocentric 
presumption. By turning the objection around, Jose- 


phus exposes its cultural arrogance, and hints at the 
possibility of radical cultural difference: perhaps Greek 
claims for what counts as “significant” (in this case, sig- 
nificant historical evidence) are merely a symptom of 
cultural imperialism. The myopia in Greek historiogra- 
phy was certainly noted by others (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.4.2; Tacitus, Ann. 2.88). 
Why should not (the lack of) Judean evidence for Greek 
antiquity be taken as seriously as (the lack of) Greek 
evidence for Judean antiquity? In fact, Josephus does 
not pursue this potentially subversive track. The next 
clause indicates that both lines of argument are, or 
would be, absurd. Josephus has just shown that Greek 
silence is a function of geographical accident, not de- 
liberate disdain (1.60-68). By the same token, he now 
insists, the issue is not whether the Greek historians or 
Judean records make mention of each other, but whether 
they are mentioned by their near neighbors. A poten- 
tially major cultural clash is thus reduced to a dispute 
about reasonable demands for evidence. In the process, 
Josephus does not press the denial—which 1.6-15 sug- 
gests he could—that the Greeks were an ancient nation 
(cf. 1.7: atavta véa), and he glosses over the fact that, 
on some interpretations of the Table of Nations (Gen- 
esis 10), the Greeks, or at least their ancestors, were 
mentioned in the Judean “records” (see Josephus him- 
self at Ant. 1.124). 

276 Josephus does not challenge, but endorses, what 
the Greeks would consider laughable. He himself rarely 
laughs in this work (cf. 2.22), though it is an effective 
rhetorical weapon. The “same reasons” the Greeks 
would adduce are, presumably, not parallel reasons 
(i.e., that they, like the Judeans, had little contact with 
other nations), but the same reasons in reverse: since 
the Judeans were, on their own admission, little trav- 
elled, they could hardly be looked to for information 
on the Greeks. 

277 Josephus imputes to Greeks the reasoning he is 
about to employ in 1.70-71, but since the Greeks 
prided themselves on their international contacts, it is 
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to do.?’8 I shall use particularly Egyptians and Phoenicians as witnesses,”’? and no- 


one could libel their evidence as false;8° for it is clear that they are particularly 
malicious in their attitude towards us*®!—all the Egyptians alike, and, of the 
Phoenicians, the Tyrians.*8* 71 I could not, however, say the same about the Chal- 
deans, since they constitute also the original ancestors of our people,?*? and, because 
of this kinship, refer to Judeans in their records.*8+ 72 When I have provided the 


proofs from these sources,*®> I shall then reveal those, even of the Greek writers, 


who have made reference to Judeans,2%° 


doubtful they would rely only on their “near 
neighbours.” Nor would they share Josephus’ anxiety 
to prove their great antiquity. Josephus claims merely 
to mimic their tactics, not to advance a specifically 
Judean, but equally valid, form of argument. 

278 The modest “try” (cf. 1.5, 29, 253, 320, all using 
Treipaco) has a more positive nuance than the scornful 
“attempt” (1.13, 53, 56, emxepeco). There are plenty of 
other “neighbouring” nations whose evidence Josephus 
does not cite (e.g., Arabs and Syrians), and his choice 
of Egyptians and Phoenicians is surely determined by 
the availability of their sources (and their famed antiq- 
uity), not by their contiguity (or hostility). 

279 Josephus announces the first two non-Greek seg- 
ments (1.73-105, 106-127); the “particularly” repre- 
sents not a special emphasis on these two (the Chaldean 
material is more extensive than the Phoenician) but the 
fact that they meet the criterion of propinquity. The 
“witness” vocabulary (already used in 1.4, 59, 69) will 
figure prominently in the segments that follow: Egyp- 
tian (1.74, 93, 104), Phoenician (1.106, 112, 115, 127), 
Chaldean (1.129, 160), and Greek (1.200, 204; 2.1). 
The legal metaphor (of witnesses in the courtroom) is 
occasionally brought to life (e.g., 1.74). 

280 For the strong connotations of the Wevs- root, see 
note to “matters” at 1.16. Josephus constructs a hypo- 
thetical charge to give himself cause to refute it. One 
might have thought that he had done enough to authen- 
ticate the “records” of these nations in 1.6-10, 28, but 
he now supplies a further reason to believe them on the 
subject of Judeans. He thus commits himself to accept- 
ing all the evidence that follows in 1.73-127 as histori- 
cally true. In another context he will provide plenty of 
reasons to claim that Egyptian sources wholly misrep- 
resent both Moses and the Judeans (1.105, 223-26). 

281 On “malice” (Suopévera; here Sucuévens), see note 
to this term at 1.2. Here malice is cited as a reason not 
to question but to affirm their historical reliability, al- 
though as a general rule (followed by Josephus at 
1.213-14, 223-24) the opposite implication might be 
drawn. A special logic seems to apply in this case: 1. 
Those who hate other nations do not pay them compli- 
ments. 2. It would be a compliment to say that another 
nation is ancient (and an act of hostility to deny this). 
3. Some nations hate us, but nonetheless witness to our 


so that our detractors may no longer 


antiquity. 4. This can only be explained if they are ac- 
tually telling the truth. The cultural assumption embed- 
ded in statement 2 is crucial to Josephus’ whole 
apologetic (see 1.2), but the surrounding logic serves a 
purely local role in the logic of the treatise, and is not 
employed again. It does not allow for the possibility of 
malicious tales set in a fictitious past (cf. 1.219-320). 

282 The hostility between Egyptians and Judeans is 
a theme of some importance in this treatise; see 1.223- 
24 and Barclay 2004. It is not so “clear” that, or why, 
the Tyrians should hate the Judeans. In introducing his 
“Tyrian” sources, Josephus will actually stress the 
friendship between Hiram and Solomon (1.109). The 
assertion here may draw on the record of historical con- 
flicts (e.g., War 2.478; 4.105; Ant. 12.331; 14.313, 319- 
22), although Tyrian hostility was shared by other 
Phoenician cities (cf. War 2.459; Life 44). 

283 Tt is assumed here that the two peoples remained 
on friendly terms because of the ancestral connection. 
Following the LXX, Josephus takes Abraham’s ances- 
try to derive from “Chaldea” (Gen 11:28; Ant. 1.151- 
68); the same assumption is followed in other Judean 
sources (e.g., Ps.-Eupolemus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
9.17.2-3; Philo, Mos. 1.5; Hypoth. 6.1). In Ant. 1.158, 
Josephus claims that Berosus mentions Abraham, but 
he does not repeat that claim in this treatise. Neither 
does he suggest, as does Philo, that the language of the 
Judean scriptures is “Chaldean” (cf. Philo, Mos. 2.40, 
224; Legat. 4, etc.). The reference to Chaldean ancestry 
helps strengthen the denial that the Judeans are de- 
scended from Egyptians (1.104; see note to “composi- 
tion” at 1.1). 

284 As far as we can tell, no “Chaldean” source ever 
recognizes Judeans as a kindred people, and this is cer- 
tainly not hinted at in the material from Berosus to be 
cited: in 1.137 (the only reference to Judeans), they are 
listed among other captives, with indifference. 

85 Translating mapa tovtav (with Thackeray, 
Reinach and Minster), rather than tept toutcov (L, 
Niese: “concerning these topics/authors’’). The state- 
ment refers to 1.73-160, and speaks of mtioteis 
(“proofs”), echoing the issue of “trust” (the root mot-) 
highlighted in 1.2, 6, 38 (cf. hereafter 1.112, 143, 161). 

286 This announces 1.161-214 and echoes 1.5 (cf. 
1.59). On the category “writers” (ouyypadets), see note 
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have even this pretext for the case they mount against us.78” 


Egyptian Evidence (1.73-105): Reading Options 


The Egyptian section of Josephus’ chain of witnesses (1.73-105) is one of the most extraordinary, 
and most cited, segments of Apion. Josephus uses part of Manetho’s Egyptian history, in citation 
(1.75-82), paraphrase (1.85-90), and excerpt (1.94-102), relating the invasion of a “shepherd” 
people, their subjugation of Egypt, and their reign for over 500 years, before they were besieged in 
Avaris and expelled. Josephus packages these selections with interpretative comments, in order to 
present Manetho’s account as the story of the Judeans’ ancestors, and thus as proof that they origi- 
nated from outside Egypt and were in existence at an extremely ancient time (1.104). 

The presentation of this material to a Roman audience might elicit a variety of reactions. Given 
Egypt’s reputation for antiquity and the fame of her temple records (see at 1.6), it was impressive 
that Josephus could find reference to Judeans in such authoritative “sacred” sources (1.73), whose 
precise chronologies are here displayed (1.80-81, 94-97). To Romans who were conscious that their 
own recorded history was comparatively short, and their remoter ancestry traceable only in legend 
to Aeneas’ escape from Troy, Josephus’ “proof” that the Judeans’ departure from Egypt was a his- 
torically verifiable fact practically 1,000 years before the Trojan War (1.104) might have looked 
awesome, at least to those willing to credit Josephus’ chronology. At the same time, to present the 
Judeans’ ancestors as conquerors of Egypt, who easily overran the country (1.75-76), could reso- 
nate with Roman disdain for that congenitally “unwarlike” nation (Juvenal, Sat. 15.126), which 
Augustus had “enslaved” (Dio Cassius 51.17.4). Educated Romans generally scorned Egyptian re- 
ligion (at least its animal cults; see at 1.223; Berthelot 2000) and associated Judeans with antago- 
nism towards it (Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2; Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.35). Thus, it was not necessarily shocking 
to read that these early Judeans demolished Egyptian temples in their invasion of the country (1.76). 
In general, the image of Judeans as successful conquerors could attract Roman admiration on the 
premise that virtue is proved by military success (see at 2.125). Even if the “shepherds” eventually 
left Egypt, they never suffered a military defeat (1.85-90). 

On the other hand, it is easy to imagine a Roman reader becoming bored by the long king-lists 
and their tedious enumeration of years and months (1.80-81, 94-97), which even the highly sympa- 
thetic Eusebius considered excessive (Praep. ev. 10.13.13). Many details here are also somewhat 
obscure, such as the “ancient religious lore” of 1.78 and the etymologies in 1.82. Nor would it take 
much for a critical or suspicious reader to spot gaps and inconsistencies in Josephus’ claims. The 
muddled treatment of the etymology of “Hyksos” (1.83, 91, if Josephus wrote both) is only the most 
obvious example. Indeed, unless one was inclined to believe Josephus, the identification between 
the Hyksos and the Judeans, on which the whole segment depends, does not look strong: apart from 
the reference to Jerusalem (1.90), it rests on an alternative etymology (1.83, 91) and a detail from 
Joseph’s life (that he was a “captive”’) that readers have to take on trust, and that somehow provided 
the title for the whole dynasty (1.92). An equally damaging reaction to this segment might be a 
moral objection: if, as Josephus claims, the Judeans’ ancestors were Manetho’s Hyksos, they are 
here designated cruel (1.76), indeed genocidal (1.81), conquerors of Egypt. Such a story only con- 
firms the reputation of Judeans as extremely hostile to other nations (2.145, 258). Thus, Josephus’ 
use of Manetho’s hostile account of the Hyksos entails a risk: if he can persuade his Roman readers 
to accept this account as a reference to early Judeans, he has left them with an impression of cruel 


to “writers” at 1.58. The definition of the topic here 
suggests that any mention of Judeans is a sufficient cri- 
terion for inclusion; the theme of Judean antiquity (cf. 
1.2-5) is not explicit, and in fact the material to be cited 
refers, in some cases, to comparatively recent history. 
287 Josephus suddenly sharpens his tone, raising the 
suspicion of antagonism, as in 1.1-5, 59. If doubters of 
Judean antiquity are not just ignorant, but unwilling to 


believe, this collection of proofs has a polemical edge 
connecting it to the rest of the treatise, the response to 
“slanders.” In the present Part, Josephus uses such 
ethos-attacks sparingly (cf. 1.160, 213-14), but their in- 
sertion helps the argument by dismissing doubts as a 
screen for ill-will. The reference to a “case against us” 
(avtiAoyta) suggests a legal contest, to which Josephus 
will call a number of witnesses. 
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despots, who not only demolished Egyptian temples but wished to eradicate the entire Egyptian 
nation (1.81). Perhaps only strong sympathy with Judeans and disdain for Egyptians would over- 
look or excuse this brutality. 

Judean readers of this section might also react in a variety of ways. If they shared Josephus’ 
apologetic concerns they would be heartened by the evidence of this authoritative source. That the 
story presents the early Judeans as of international significance, and of impressive military power, 
might also swell Judean pride. There are examples elsewhere of the embellishment of Moses’ reputa- 
tion with an account of his campaign against the Ethiopians (Josephus, Ant. 2.238-53; Artapanus in 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.27.1-37; cf. Rajak 2002: 257-72). These indicate how a Judean audience 
might appreciate tales of military prowess, even if they had no foundation in biblical accounts. But 
there is a significant difference between the legend of Moses’ Ethiopian campaign and the Hyksos 
story. The first adds to, but does not significantly alter, the shape of the biblical narrative, while the 
second offers a radically different account of the Judeans’ entry into, existence in, and departure 
from Egypt. If they understood it, as Josephus directs, as an account of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt 
and her subsequent exodus, his Judean readers would surely expect to find some reference to her 
slavery, to the plagues, to the crossing of the Red Sea, or at least to Moses. All these were integral 
to the biblical narrative, to the annual Passover ritual, and to the extensive reworking of these sto- 
ries in subsequent Judean literature, including Josephus’ own Antiquities. Where Judeans embel- 
lished stories of the patriarchs or of Moses, it was generally to present them as benefactors of Egypt. 
Like Eupolemus, Artapanus, Philo, and others, Josephus elsewhere presents Abraham as a cultural 
benefactor of Egypt (Ant. 1.161-68), Joseph as an economic reformer whose prudence earned him 
acclamation as the “savior” of the Egyptian populace (Ant. 2.94, 193, 202), and Moses as a loyal 
military agent of the Egyptian Pharaoh (Ant. 2.238-53). Indeed, Josephus recounts that the parting 
Judeans were showered with gifts by native Egyptians out of “neighborly fellow-feeling” (Ant. 
2.314). To any reader of Antiquities, it must come as something of a shock to have the Judeans here 
portrayed as invaders who cruelly slaughtered and enslaved the Egyptian populace. 

Thus Judean readers could hardly fail to notice not merely the absence of standard biblical and 
legendary motifs, and not only the presence of new features like the siege of the fortified Avaris, but 
also the fundamentally different tenor of Manetho’s story. Josephus’ need for an Egyptian “wit- 
ness” has forced him to use a story that has almost nothing in common with Judean tradition, and 
that cannot be spliced into the biblical account (hence its non-appearance in Antiquities, despite 
Josephus’ mention of Manetho in Ant. 1.107); indeed, it can only be associated with Judean tradi- 
tion by the flimsiest of threads. Because his rhetoric requires an absolute contrast between the accu- 
racy of this Manetho story and the falsity of the other (1.105, looking ahead to 1.227-87), Josephus 
cannot afford to dispute any element in Manetho’s account of the Hyksos by reference to biblical 
“truth.” Judean readers would have to suspend their natural disbelief of this account for the sake of 
its apologetic benefits, and only a strong commitment to those benefits would enable them to as- 
sent to Josephus’ remarkable strategy. 

Some early Christian readers were certainly willing to follow Josephus for the sake of their own 
apologetic requirements. Our earliest known reader, Theophilus, uses this segment of Apion in his 
Ad Autolycum (written about 180 CE). He does not cite Josephus as his source (appeal to a Judean 
source would weaken his argument), but clearly employs Josephus’ selection and interpretation of 
Manetho (3.20-21; Hardwick 1989: 7-14). In his argument that the Christian religion is neither 
“modern” nor “mythical,” but ancient, historically well-founded and therefore true (3.16, 29), 
Theophilus claims the Hebrews as “our ancestors” and their books as “ours.” Manetho’s account of 
the shepherds is not fully endorsed (3.21, in contrast to Josephus), but is accepted as a reliable means 
of dating the exodus in relation to Harmais/Danaus, and thus can be placed well before the Trojan 
War (3.20). In this way, Josephus’ extraordinarily bold deployment of Manetho proved invaluable 
for its placement of Judean history (the Hyksos) and Greek history (Danaus) on the same chrono- 
logical scheme (Manetho’s king-list), and this presages extensive early Christian use of Manetho, 
either directly through the epitome of his work (by Julius Africanus and Eusebius) or indirectly via 
this passage from Josephus. (A parallel effort used Ptolemy of Mendes, who dated Moses as a con- 
temporary of the Greek Inachus; see Tatian, Ad Gr. 36-41.) This enabled Christians to effect two 
complementary strategies: first, to prove the enormous antiquity of their “ancestors,” their scrip- 
tures and their religious philosophy (Moses), and secondly to map out the entire chronology of 
human history, aligning Egyptian, Greek and biblical chronologies in a single scheme. This second 
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strategy is already part of Theophilus’ aim (3.24-28), and it was much elaborated thereafter, stimu- 
lated by chiliastic speculation. 

After Theophilus, we can trace readings of this section of Apion in both Tertullian and Eusebius. 
In his Apology (19-21, written ca. 200 CE), Tertullian explicitly utilizes this passage from Josephus, 
but gives his own summary of the crucial facts, wishing to avoid the “tedious discussion” of chro- 
nological details (19). For Tertullian, the origin and antiquity of the Judean people is not the criti- 
cal issue, but the antiquity of Moses, since it is his writings that form the foundation of Christian 
belief. A similar shift is clear in Eusebius, who does not attempt to prove the antiquity of the Judean 
people as Christian “ancestors,” but to justify the Christian appeal to Hebrew oracles rather than 
Greek philosophy. For this argument it 1s vital to show that Moses wrote prior to even the earliest 
Greek philosopher, his priority indicating that they have borrowed from him (Praeparatio 
Evangelica Book 10). Within this argument, Eusebius relies primarily on previous Christian au- 
thors (10.10-12), but includes a shortened version of our passage from Josephus (10.13). By his time 
(4 century CE), Josephus’ use of Manetho no longer constitutes the central plank in the argument, 
though he remains a supplementary support. Similarly, although Eusebius cites the whole of our 
section in his Chronicon (70.3-74.6), the citation appears superfluous after the direct use of the 
epitome of Manetho (63ff.). Christian historiography was content to re-use Josephus, but had now 
developed its own tools to meet its distinctive apologetic needs. 

Scholarship on this section of Apion has been largely concerned with Josephus’ source, Manetho. 
Since Manetho’s Aegyptiaca is crucial for the reconstruction of Egyptian chronology, and since 
Josephus’ citations are the only extant portions of Manetho that have not been compressed in an 
epitome, Egyptologists have swarmed around this passage (and its companion, 1.232-53). Although 
it might reveal much about Manetho, and about the mysterious “Hyksos,” there is doubt about how 
much goes back to Manetho himself, and how much has been altered and edited on its way to 
Josephus. Source-critical theories have been abundant and complex, and are surveyed in Appendix 
1. Underneath the layers of redaction, Egyptologists detect in Manetho’s twin stories echoes of 
standard Egyptian motifs, particularly the cruel foreign invader and the polluted “Sethian” foe (see 
Appendix 3, III). 

Entangled with the questions of source-criticism is the issue of Manetho’s attitude to Judeans. 
Regarding the present section, scholars have debated what reference to Judeans, if any, is in- 
tended by the mention of “Jerusalem” (1.90), and whether Manetho can be said to represent an 
early form of “anti-Judaism” (see Appendix 1). Whether Manetho’s stories bear some relation- 
ship to the biblical account of Joseph or the exodus has also attracted some interest (e.g., Troiani 
1975; Catastini 1995), although most consider that the biblical and Hyksos legends are quite 
independent of one another. 

My own reading focuses partly on Manetho’s nationalist politics (his carefully constructed strat- 
egies to demean the invader Hyksos), but mostly on Josephus’ struggle with Manetho as his essen- 
tial but awkward “witness.” Josephus needs and wants Manetho to be speaking about the Judeans’ 
ancestors. This is the only Egyptian text he employs on the topic of their antiquity, and it enables 
him to date Judeans spectacularly early, with all the authority of an Egyptian “sacred” source. But 
he knows that its story line is incompatible with the biblical account (see above) and its stance 
towards the Hyksos is explicitly hostile. He could certainly have debunked this story with the same 
critical rationality which he applies to its sequel (1.227-87), but he is confined by his rhetorical 
choice to portray an absolute contrast between the truthful Hyksos-history and the “mythical” leper- 
legend (see at 1.105, 287). Awkwardly compelled to rely on an irrelevant and hostile witness, 
Josephus wrests it to his advantage, selecting and editing his extracts, compressing them by para- 
phrase, and interrupting them with leading interjections. It is a fascinating literary tussle. 

In a wider historical and cultural perspective, there are many ironies in Josephus’ use of Manetho. 
When Manetho proudly placed his Egyptian traditions in the Greek domain, he made them avail- 
able for use by others, who might be differently partisan. Nearly 400 years later, Josephus, repre- 
senting another “oriental” tradition, saw the opportunity to locate his nation advantageously in the 
global historiography made possible by Manetho. Suspending his usually overriding commitment 
to the biblical tradition, Josephus’ vision is focused on the public honor of the Judean people, here 
secured by their distinction from Egyptians and their immense antiquity. That he can redeploy a 
source which dishonors the Hyksos for the honor of his Judean ancestors is made possible by the 
fact that he reissues Manetho’s text for both Roman and Judean readers, for whom the invasion and 
humiliation of Egypt could be construed as an achievement, not a disgrace. Thus Josephus turns an 
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Egyptian cultural weapon against its native manufacturers, trading on Roman and Judean disdain 
of Egypt to enhance the standing of his own nation. The power dynamics are complex and the strat- 


egy remarkably bold. 


(1.14) 73 I shall begin, first, with the Egyptians’ documents.”** It is not possible to 


Manetho 


present the materials in the original,?8? but Manetho was an Egyptian by descent, a 
man steeped in Greek culture, as is clear:?°° for he wrote his national history in the 


Greek language, having translated,??! 


88 Egypt always comes first in Josephus’ list of 
“witnesses” (cf. 1.8, 70), since its reputation in this field 
was pre-eminent. Treating Egypt first also enables 
Josephus to place the maximum distance between his 
two citations from Manetho (1.73-105; 1.227-287), al- 
though they clearly belong in sequence (see back refer- 
ences in 1.237, 241-42, 248). Josephus wants to make 
use of one and refute the other, and thus requires a cat- 
egorical distinction between them, aided by this textual 
dislocation. This “Egyptian” section (which runs till 
1.105) is introduced as if the witnesses were plural (“the 
documents among the Egyptians,” cf. 1.93, 105), but 
only one author is cited, Manetho. Josephus knows 
other “Egyptian” authors who spoke of the Judeans in 
relation to Egyptian antiquity (e.g., Chaeremon and 
Lysimachus) and he may have known, through Apion, 
the account of Ptolemy of Mendes, who co-ordinated 
their exodus with the mythically early reign of Inachus 
(Tatian, Ad Gr. 38). But these accounts either failed to 
match the antiquity of the Hyksos, or unhelpfully por- 
trayed the Judeans as native Egyptians or “lepers.” 
Josephus is driving towards the double conclusion, that 
the Judeans are an extremely ancient people and of 
non-Egyptian origin (1.104), and only the Hyksos-story 
is amenable to that interpretation. The (vague) reference 
here to “documents” (ypaupato) implies the security of 
written sources (cf. 1.8-9), and prepares for the absolute 
contrast with “myths” (1.105); words from the ypad- 
root (noun and verb) recur strategically at, e.g., 1.92, 
104, 226, 228, 287. 

289 This is the only time Josephus admits to medi- 
ated access to his sources (although we may suspect it 
often elsewhere). Josephus’ audiences would know that 
ancient Egyptian documents were written in languages 
and scripts that no non-Egyptian could read. Elsewhere 
Jopsehus stakes a claim to some knowledge of “Egyp- 
tian” (1.83, 286; 2.21, 27), but here his methodological 
candor could enhance his image as a historian. 

290 Josephus says nothing about Manetho (e.g., his 
date, status, and context) beyond the facts necessary to 
establish his authority. For further details and bibliog- 
raphy see Appendix 1. As an “Egyptian by birth,” 
Josephus suggests, he had linguistic and physical ac- 
cess to ancient Egyptian records. This would hardly be 
true of all native Egyptians, and it is odd that Josephus 
does not mention Manetho’s status as a priest, since 
this was a crucial qualification (cf. 1.28); perhaps he 


as he himself says, from the sacred tablets, 


292 


knew so little about Manetho as not even to know this. 
Manetho’s “Greek culture” gives him international cur- 
rency and respect. Josephus, who is hardly the best 
judge of such things (see Ant. 20.262-65), deduces 
Manetho’s ability from his linguistic competence and 
knowledge of Herodotus. We may presume from analy- 
sis of Manetho’s Greek, and from his probable location 
in the Ptolemaic court, that his acculturation was thor- 
ough (Gutschmid 419). 

291 Greek: uetadpatco. The verb (used by Josephus 
of his own work, Ant. 10.218; cf. of Menander, Ant. 
8.144; 9.283) could mean merely “paraphrase,” but 
seems to be equivalent to pebepynveves (Apion 1.228), 
which Josephus uses also of himself to mean (in some 
sense) “translate” (Apion 1.43; Ant. 1.5). On the nu- 
ances of these and related terms, as used by Josephus, 
see Feldman 1998a: 37-46. 

292 Josephus makes a similar claim for himself 
in 1.1, that he had composed a history in Greek, 
“on the basis of our sacred books.” Here L reads tk te 
Toov iepécov (“from the priests”) but Niese et al. follow 
Eusebius in reading ‘\spcsv from “sacred sources,” or 
“temples”). But we would expect here a noun such as 
“books” or “writings” (cf. 1.91, 105, 228), and on this 
basis (and the extraneous te) Gutschmid 420 (followed 
by Thackeray, Reinach, and Minster) suggested 
emending to &k SéAtoov lepcov, as translated here; his al- 
ternative suggestion &k Topev ‘tepcav (“from sacred vol- 
umes”) is equally plausible. 

Josephus is probably right to report that Manetho 
described his sources as both temple records and oral 
legends (cf. 1.105), but is probably wrong in his re- 
peated and anxious assertion that the Hyksos story is 
derived from one kind of source only, and the leper 
story only from the other (1.105, 228-29, 287). The 
Hyksos story bears signs of legendary features, along- 
side the chronological material (e.g., 1.98-101 along- 
side 1.79-81, 94-97), and the temple records, even those 
based on king-lists, may have included narratives with 
the characteristics of legend. See Lloyd 1975: 89-113 
on the mixture of material conveyed to Herodotus by 
Egyptian priests and found in Manetho. Redford con- 
cludes on Manetho: “In the main he worked from 
Demotic sources in temple libraries, not from the monu- 
ments themselves ... Since they were found in the 
temple libraries and were therefore ipso facto accept- 
able, folk-tales and related genres found their way into 
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and on many points he convicts Herodotus of having given a false account of Egyp- 
tian matters out of ignorance.?”? 74 Well, this Manetho writes about us in the second 


book of his Aegyptiaca as follows 
brought the man himself into court as a witness: 


Manetho on 


the Hyksos 297 


up a hostile storm, 


had the audacity to invade the land and easily captured it by force, without a battle. 


Manetho’s work” (1986: 336). The “sacredness” of the 
records implies their reliability (cf. 1.9, 28-29). 

293 This reminder of Greek unreliability (1.6-56) 
makes Egyptians, like Judeans, victims of ignorant 
Greek historiography. Manetho is thus in common 
cause with Josephus, who here echoes language ini- 
tially deployed in 1.3-5 (cdéyxetv, ayvota, Yevdouat). 
This further dent in Herodotus’ reputation (cf. 1.16) 
hardly assists Josephus’ later use of his “witness” in 
1.168-71, but it was common knowledge that Herodotus 
had written much questionable material about Egypt, 
and Josephus likes to display native knowledge as su- 
perior to the Greeks’. This notice suggests that Josephus 
knew more about Manetho than he cites in this treatise 
(cf. also Ant. 1.107), and the material regarding the 
Great Pyramid in FGH 609, frag. 2, p.22 (Waddell 1940, 
frag. 14) confirms (if it is authentic) Josephus’ claim that 
Manetho refuted Herodotus (cf. Troiani 87). It is pos- 
sible, but unlikely, that Manetho wrote a whole work 
agaist Herodotus (FGH 609, frag. 13), but in any case 
an attack in Greek on the famous Greek disseminator of 
Egyptian lore expresses Manetho’s cultural politics 
perfectly: he adopts elements of Greek culture while ag- 
gressively asserting Egyptian superiority at critical 
points. 

294 The reference to a specific book looks impres- 
sively exact (cf. 2.10), but shows up by contrast the 
vagueness of 1.91 (“in another book”). There were 3 
books of Manetho’s Aegyptiaca (“Egyptian matters,” 
not necessarily restricted to history); the second, cover- 
ing the 12" to 19 dynasties, included the stories 
about the Hyksos. The “about us,” casually introduced, 
represents Josephus’ strategy to implant a crucial pre- 
sumption in his readers’ minds. That the Hyksos were 
“our ancestors” is backed by brief argumentation in 
1.91-92, but is otherwise taken for granted throughout, 
and given careful reinforcement in 1.103, 228, 232, 280 
(cf. 2.16). Since the identification is never allowed to 
seem problematic, the text persuades simply by reiter- 
ating this assumption. 

2°5 This strong claim to verbatim citation, introduc- 
ing the very first quotation in the treatise, spreads an 
air of authenticity over the rest (for Josephus’ citation 
practice in this treatise, see Inowlocki 2005). Of the 
three Manetho citations, the second (1.84-90) is clearly 
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shall present his own wording, as if I had 
.295 


75 His son, whose name was Timaios.?” During his reign, I don’t know why, a God whipped 
and unexpectedly some people of obscure descent from eastern parts 
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paraphrase and the third (1.94-102) more vaguely intro- 
duced as direct speech. It is not clear precisely where 
this first citation ends (contrast 1.94-103; 2.10-12), and 
there is room for suspicion that Josephus has doctored 
its conclusion (see 1.82); he may also have omitted an 
embarrassing description of the Hyksos’ religion at 
1.78. The “witness” metaphor, introduced in 1.4 and 
reinforced in 1.69-72, reactivates the over-arching 
metaphor of a legal defense (see Introduction, § 5). The 
“witness” theme recurs in this segment at 1.93, 104. 
Labow’s suggestion (2005: 74) that this phrase indi- 
cates that Josephus knew Manetho only in a previously 
formed extract, not through direct access, is without 
foundation. 

296 Reading tol Tiyatos dvoya. The text is corrupt 
and the translation uncertain (cf. the tov formula in 
1.95-98). The name sounds vaguely Egyptian, but we 
cannot reconstruct what Josephus wrote, let alone what 
name or further statement Manetho (or his sources) may 
have given at this point (see Niese, x; Gutschmid 421- 
22); for the possible connection of this name with 
Dudu-mose see Redford 1970: 2; 1997: 2-3 (otherwise 
Beckerath 1964: 77). It is not easy to discern the con- 
text of this passage in Manetho’s work since the epito- 
mes differ in their understanding of how he related the 
Hyksos to the succession of dynasties (see note to 
“years” at 1.84). In what follows Manetho appears to 
rework stock themes in Egyptian tales of foreign inva- 
sions, but maintains Egyptian dignity with subtle at- 
tempts to demean the honor or competence of the 
Hyksos. For the historical dates of the Hyksos (probably 
ca. 1655—ca. 1550) see O’Connor 1997: 45-56. 

297 If Manetho really wrote eds (singular; Gut- 
schmid 421-22 proposes emendation), it should prob- 
ably be read without the article (pace Thackeray, 
Naber), and translated “a God.” For the plural, cf. 1.76. 
The “storm” (avtétveuoev) may be an Egyptian idiom 
(Redford 1986: 241). Manetho reduces Egyptian shame 
by admitting no fault and attributing the incursion to 
divine will. 

2°8 The notion of invaders from “the east” (or “the 
north’) is a recurrent feature of Egyptian historiogra- 
phy; later, Manetho satisfied Hellenistic curiosity by 
speculating on their precise origin with the suggestion 
that they were Phoenician (see below, note to 1.82). It 
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76 When they had subdued the rulers in the land, they then savagely burned the cities and 
demolished the temples of the Gods and treated all the inhabitants in an extremely hostile 


manner, slaughtering some and taking into slavery the children and womenfolk of others. 


299 


77 Finally, they also made one of their number, whose name was Salitis, king.*°° He resided 
in Memphis and exacted tribute from both the upper and lower country, leaving fortresses in 
the most strategic places.*°! He fortified, above all, the eastern region, since he foresaw an 
attack by the Assyrians, were they at some time to grow in strength, in the desire to gain his 


kingdom.>" 78 He discovered in the Saite nome 


seems that Josephus carefully omitted that identifica- 
tion but was happy to leave this vague notice of origin, 
since it supports his conclusion “that we came to Egypt 
from elsewhere” (1.104) and does not challenge Judean/ 
Chaldean identity. Manetho’s description of the Hyk- 
sos’ arrival manages to maintain Egyptian honor: the 
Egyptians never fought and thus never lost a battle with 
the invaders, whose subsequent cruelty was all the more 
barbaric for being directed against a passive, not a 
resistant, population. The invaders’ “obscurity” (Gonyor 
TO yévos) expresses Egyptian contempt (Redford 1986: 
242), a bitter pill that Josephus has to swallow. The 
debate about the historical Hyksos’ rise to power has 
oscillated between theories of gradual political ascen- 
dancy by Asiatic elements in the eastern Delta and an 
actual invasion from the north (see respectively van 
Seters 1966: 87-126 and Redford 1970, both in dia- 
logue with extensive earlier debates; cf. Beckerath 
1964: 113-22). Unfortunately our sources for this pe- 
riod are extremely sparse and key documents, such as 
the Turin Canon, are lacunose. For recent discussions 
of the evidence see Oren 1997. 

299 Manetho’s characterization of the Hyksos’ sei- 
zure of power serves, with 1.81, to frame his account of 
their rule. The stereotypical motifs (cruel foreigners, 
cities and temples destroyed; see Redford 1986: 260- 
90, esp. nos. 1, 2, 9) reflect very ancient anti-Hyksos 
propaganda (see Redford 1997, nos. 68-69, 73), but are 
matched (and even shaped) by accounts of the Persian 
period of rule (see note to “Gods” at 2.129); cf. the 
atrocities in temples when the “shepherds” return 
(1.239, 248-49). Manetho’s outrage is well expressed 
by emotive vocabulary, which Josephus allows to stand 
(Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.13 omits 1.76-81). 

300 “Salitis” seems to have been Josephus’ version 
of the name (for variants, see Miinster ad loc.); the 
epitomes of Manetho have “Saites,” perhaps by assimi- 
lation to the “Saite” nome of Egypt, with which they 
associate him. Manetho seems to have had little to re- 
late about these “first six rulers” (1.81), and associates 
all he knows about Hyksos politics with the first one, 
whom we cannot connect to any king known from 


303 4 city in a very advantageous position, 


situated to the east of the Bubastis branch of the river and called, by some ancient religious 


The city of 
Auaris 


Egyptian records (Labow 2005: 76-77, n.71). Although 
a link with Joseph’s title (shallit, Gen 42:6) has been 
mooted, the connection is extremely tenuous (Troiani 
88). 

301 Our scant traditions associate the Hyksos with 
the Delta, and locate their power-base in Avaris (see 
1.78-79); in linking them with two cities Manetho may 
combine variant traditions. Memphis is just south of 
the tip of the Delta. The exaction of tribute represents 
political as well as economic power, and there is some 
evidence to suggest that at its height Hyksos power ex- 
tended through most of Egypt (both “upper” and 
“lower’’); see van Seters 1966: 162-70; Redford 1970: 
17-22. Strategically cited fortresses (especially on the 
Nile) are essential for the military control of the coun- 
try (cf. 2.44). 

302 Eastern fortifications were a perennial concern 
for rulers of Egypt (cf. Diodorus 1.57.4), and Manetho 
uses this motif to portray the mighty Hyksos as inse- 
cure; the theme is repeated in 1.90. Since they were 
eventually overthrown by an internal revolt (1.85-89), 
he also suggests their political and military naivety. 
The notion of an “Assyrian” threat is anachronistic for 
the time of the historical Hyksos, and in a different 
context, and with a more secure grasp of history, 
Josephus could have torn this to shreds. Manetho may 
be borrowing the Greek association of Ninos and 
Semiramis with “Assyria,” placed in very remote antiq- 
uity (e.g., by Ctesias). The vagueness of his allusion to 
their potential growth may indicate that he knows that 
his history, or his ethnic labels, are being stretched. The 
Assyrians did invade Egypt (first in 671 BCE), but more 
than 900 years after the last Hyksos. 

303 The epitomes of Manetho read “in the Sethroite 
nome,” which is geographically correct in relation to 
the Bubastis branch of the river, at the east of the Delta. 
But both L and Latin indicate that Josephus wrote “in 
the Saite nome,” in the western Delta. Most editors cor- 
rect Josephus here (see Gutschmid 425; Miinster ad 
loc.), but I have left intact what probably constitutes an 
error on his part. 
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lore, Auaris.°° He established this city and rendered it extremely secure with walls, settling 


there a large body of armed troops 


305 


—as many as 240,000 men—as a frontier guard.>°° 79 


He used to go there in the summer, partly to hand out rations and distribute pay, and partly 
to train them carefully in military exercises, to frighten foreigners.*°” After reigning for 19 


Subsequent 
Hyksos kings 


years, he died. 80 After him there reigned another king, called Beon, for 44 years, then an- 
other, Apachnas, for 36 years and 7 months; next Apophis for 61 years, and Iannas for 50 


years and | month; 81 and after all those Assis for 49 years and 2 months.*°8 These six were 


304 The historical sources concur in associating the 
Hyksos with Avaris (Egyptian name: Het Waret). Van 
Seters 1966: 127-51 surveys the long history of debate 
among archaeologists on its probable location, arguing 
against Tanis in favor of Khatane-Qantir (Tell el-Dab‘a), 
an identification now generally accepted; see Bietak 
1996 and 1997. The town had very strong religious 
associations with the God Seth/Typhon; cf. the associa- 
tion between Seth and the Hyksos king Apophis in 
Sallier Papyrus I = Redford 1997 no. 74. Manetho 
clearly knew this and stated as much in 1.237, so here 
the unexplained association between religion and the 
name of the city is curious. There is reason to suspect 
that Josephus has deliberately corrupted Manetho’s 
text. In this “citation” from Manetho, which he cannot 
afford to criticise, Josephus would not want the Hyksos 
(= “our ancestors”) associated with an Egyptian God; 
the association is only safe in 1.237, where the whole 
story is put in doubt. Thus he probably suppresses a 
reference to Seth/Typhon, and links the “religious lore” 
(@eoAoyia) with the name of Avaris. Manetho, however, 
would delight in this cultic association, since by his 
day Seth (Greek: Typhon) had become associated with 
foreigners, disease, disorder, and enmity to the Gods 
and this provided another means of denigrating the 
Hyksos (see van Henten and Abusch 1996; note to 
“Typhonian” at 1.237; Appendix 3, III). 

305 Greek: omditat (cf. eEomAtotat, “military exer- 
cises,” in 1.79). Manetho’s term may have had a dis- 
tinct sense for his Greek readers (“hoplites’”), but for 
Josephus the term can refer to any sort of armed troops 
(cf. War 6.224; Life 92, etc.). 

306 Tt is a little unclear how Salitis can have both 
“discovered” (1.78a) and “established” (1.78b, literally 
“founded’’) the city, but the sense of either verb may be 
broad enough to make them compatible. Manetho de- 


fines Avaris in his narrative in 5 different ways: as a 
frontier fort established by the Hyksos (here), as the site 
of their siege (1.86-88), as the lepers’ assigned location 
(1.237-38), as the shepherds’ “ancestral home” (1.242), 
and as the launch-pad for their combined assault on 
Egypt (1.242). One has the impression of an untidy 
weaving of threads, in which Avaris serves to join dis- 
parate tales. 

307 The fact that Josephus includes such inconse- 
quential material suggests that, though he filters out 
material which causes embarrassment, he tolerates de- 
tails that add nothing to his main point. It is possible 
that he heard here an echo of Joseph’s role in food-dis- 
tribution (Gen 41:53-57; Ant. 2.93-94), but if so he 
judged the link too tenuous to mention. 

308 None of these names or dates contributes any- 
thing to Josephus’ argument (contrast 1.94-97 where 
the sum of the listed reigns is important), and their in- 
clusion might either bore or impress his readers. The 
details are tedious, but the precision gives the impres- 
sion of a history extremely carefully recorded and pre- 
served, even to the counting of months. Transcriptional 
variations in names and numbers make it impossible to 
be confident on Josephus’ text at some points. For in- 
stance, for the second king, L gives Bnoiv reigning for 
44 years, while the citation of this passage in the Ar- 
menian of Eusebius’ Chronicon suggests the name 
“Banon,” who reigned for 43. For the variants at each 
point see Niese and Minster ad loc., and Gutschmid 
427-29, who concludes that the versions of the names 
in Eusebius’ Chronicon are to be preferred. Josephus 
here reports 6 kings from Manetho, but other summa- 
ries of Manetho (via the epitomes, in the church fathers, 
and in a scholion on Plato, Tim. 21e) give varying num- 
bers of kings, in different sequences, with varying ver- 
sions of their names and length of reign: 


Josephus Africanus Eusebius, Chron. Eusebius in Scholion on Plato, 
Syncellus Timaeus 21e 

Yaditis 19 Laitns 19 Saites 19 Yaitns 19 Laitns 19 

Bnav / Bavesv 44/43 Bvasv 44 Bnon 40 Bvasv 40 Bvcov 40 

"Atraxvas /’Ataxvov 36,7m =‘ Tlaxvav 61 

"Atrodis / "Adwodis 61 Ltaav 50 “Adbwdis 14 

“lavvas 50,1m ”ApxAns 49 Archles 30 “Apxans 30 

“Acois /”Ace6 49,2m "Adois 61 Aphophis 14 “ApxAns 30 “Abwdis 14 
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their first rulers,>°? whose continual and ever increasing desire? 
tive stock of Egypt.3!! 823! Their whole nation was called “Hykoussos,”?! that is, “king- 


Manetho probably had 6 names (2 dropping out in 
transmission), but we cannot tell from this mass of con- 
tradictions in what order he listed them or with what 
lengths of reign. It appears that the Turin Canon also 
listed 6 Hyksos kings, reigning for a total of 108 (?) 
years, but the text is sadly fragmentary at this point. 
Most of these names receive no external confirmation, 
but Apophis is named in dramatic narratives as the last 
Hyksos king, defeated by a Theban uprising (van Seters 
1966: 152-61; see further on 1.85). On Khyan (=Pach- 
nan?), see Hayes 1973: 60-61; van Seters 1966: 159- 
60; Redford 1997: 6-7; Beckerath 1964: 130-31; and 
on Ianassi (=Iannas?), son of Khyan, see Bietak 1997: 
113-14. On the Egyptian names see Beckerath 1999: 
114-15. 

309 Tt appears that Manetho thought there were more 
than 6 rulers in total, but Josephus’ paraphrase of his 
work in 1.84 makes it unclear how he understood mat- 
ters. The total there recorded of 511 years is far more 
than the sum of these six (259 years and 10 months), 
but how Manetho constructed the relationship between 
other (unnamed?) kings and these 6 is obscure. 

310 Translating To8oUvtes ae Kal UaAAOv, the text 
accepted by Niese, Naber, Thackeray (with doubts) and 
Miinster. But L reads trop8otvtes (“laying waste”) and 
the Armenian version in Eusebius, Chronicon has fur- 
ther clauses about warfare or spoilation; see Niese and 
Minster ad loc. and Gutschmid 429. The text seems 
corrupt beyond reconstruction. 

31! This summary statement by Manetho brings to a 
climax his patriotic hostility in recording these bar- 
baric, foreign kings. It seems extraordinary that 
Josephus retains this statement. He appears insensitive 
to the Egyptian outrage expressed by Manetho and the 
danger this poses to the social reputation of Judeans. 
But this is consonant with his disdain of Egyptians 
throughout Apion (see, e.g., 1.224-226, 2.68-70, 128, 
137-39). He can assume that they have a “poor reputa- 
tion” (2.31), especially in the eyes of Romans (2.41). 
There is indeed a strong strain of contempt for Egyp- 
tians in Roman literature, particularly since Actium and 
the annexation of Egypt; see, e.g., Valerius Maximus 
5.1.10; Tacitus, Hist. 1.11; Dio 50.24-27; 51.17.1; 
Juvenal, Sat. 15; Reinhold 1980; for discussion, see 
Berthelot 2000:196-202; Sonnabend 1986. 

312 Besides textual problems, 1.82-83 present a com- 
plex tangle of questions concerning source and mean- 
ing, while the similarity but inconsistency between 
1.83 and 1.91 has spawned a number of source hypoth- 
eses (see Appendix 1). Opinions differ on where 


10 was to annihilate the na- 


The name 
“Hykoussos”’ 


Josephus’ citation of Manetho stops (before or after the 
sentence about Arabs?) and it is generally concluded, 
from the reference to “another copy” in 1.83, that 
Josephus is influenced by edited and altered versions 
of Manetho, not the original text. There are, indeed, 
good grounds to think that Josephus is not citing 
Manetho precisely, either because he knows him only 
via intermediaries, or because he is deliberately alter- 
ing his source. In favor of the latter option are the fol- 
lowing considerations: i) Josephus never reveals where 
his verbatim quotation finishes (contrast, e.g., 2.10-12): 
this may suggest some loosening of citation procedures 
towards its close. ii) Manetho surely gave some expla- 
nation for the “shepherd” element in the Hyksos title, 
but that is missing here; Josephus has his own explana- 
tion to advance in 1.91. iii) The transition between the 
etymology and the comment “but some say they were 
Arabs” is harsh: the etymology concerns their title, not 
their origin, and the latter comment seems truncated or 
misplaced (Miinster shifts it to the end of 1.81, but 
without textual warrant). iv) There is good, indepen- 
dent, evidence to suggest that Manetho asserted that 
the Hyksos were of Phoenician origin: this is witnessed 
in the epitomes (in Africanus, Eusebius, and the Plato 
scholion) and considered highly likely by Egypto- 
logists (e.g., Redford 1986: 241). One can see why 
Josephus would leave this out (he needs the identifica- 
tion of the Hyksos to remain vague, so as to effect his 
assocation with the Judeans’ ancestors), but it would fit 
well at this point in Manetho’s text: the Hyksos ety- 
mology would then be followed by ethnic identifica- 
tion as Phoenicians (placing the “obscure descent” of 
1.75 on the cultural map of Manetho’s day), with the 
alternative identification (as Arabs) constituting Ma- 
netho’s report of another opinion. On this scenario, 
Josephus has omitted (at least) Manetho’s explanation 
of the “shepherd” label and his Phoenician identifica- 
tion, quietly gutting his “citation” to suit his argument. 
A little clumsily, he leaves intact the opinion that the 
Hyksos were Arabs, since it is only an opinion, and less 
damaging to his case. For an alternative view, that this 
final comment comes from an editor of Manetho, see 
below, note to “Arabs.” 

313 L here reads ‘Yxouis (Hyksos; see also next note) 
and is followed by Niese and most other editors; the 
label has stuck to this day. But, following Gutschmid 
430-31, Niese’s apparatus suggests that Josephus’ text 
is better preserved by Eusebius: both in the Greek and 
in the Armenian Eusebius witnesses to an original 
“Ykoucoais, as read by Miinster and transliterated here. 
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shepherds”; for “Hyk” in the sacred language means “king,” and “Sos” is “shepherd” and 
“shepherds” in the common dialect; and when combined they make “Hykoussos.”3!+ But 


some say they were Arabs.7!5 


[83 In another copy “kings” is not signified by the word “Hyk,” which indicates, on 
the contrary, that the shepherds were “captives”; for “Hyk” in Egyptian and “Hak” 
with a rough breathing mean literally “captive.” This seems to me more persuasive, 


and in line with ancient history. 


“Hykou” would represent the Egyptian plural 
(“kings”), as Manetho surely knew. Egyptian sources 
use the phrase hekaw Khaset (rulers of foreign lands) to 
dub a number of “foreign rulers,” including our 
Hyksos; see O’Connor 1997: 48; van Seters 1966: 108, 
187-88; Redford 1970: 10-13. 

314 Understandably, not appreciating the Egyptian 
plural (Hykou = kings), L put the two single syllable 
components together as “Hyksos” (‘Ykou3s; Eusebius: 
“YxouUcows), while Eusebius (wrongly) thought that the 
second must be “Oussos,” not “Sos” (read by L). The 
text translated here is probably correct. At least it is 
most likely what Manetho wrote, with his knowledge 
of Egyptian, though it is possible that Josephus (wit- 
nessed by L) corrected Manetho to put the two single 
syllables together as “Hyksos.” Manetho may have in- 
vented this etymology or drawn it from tradition, but 
in either case he shows off his knowledge of Egyptian 
for Greek readers, including his ability to access both 
hieratic and demotic languages. It is striking, however, 
that the title is here applied to the “whole nation,” 
whereas it properly denotes rulers or kings of a people, 
not the people themselves. Manetho more likely re- 
ferred to the rulers as “kings of shepherds” (a locution 
echoed in Josephus’ paraphrase at 1.84), and thus la- 
belled the people as a whole not “king-shepherds” but 
simply “shepherds” (so in 1.86, 87, 94, 237, 241). It has 
been suggested that our text here is a corruption of 
Manetho, introduced by an editor before Josephus (van 
Seters 1966: 187). But given our suspicions that 
Josephus has doctored this citation, it is equally likely 
that Josephus himself has corrupted Manetho’s expla- 
nation of the label “Hykoussos” to make both parts of 
the composite name apply to the whole people. For his 
alternative etymology “captive-shepherds” (1.83, 91), 
Josephus needs both components to refer to all the 
Judean ancestors, so it is in his interests to make the 
original etymology function in this way. Manetho 
probably said that “these rulers [the subject of 1.79-81] 
were called ‘Hykoussos,’ that is ‘kings of shepherds’ ” 
(cf. 1.84), and then explained why the people as a 
whole were dubbed shepherds. Josephus changes this to 
“their whole nation was called ‘Hykoussos,’ that is, 
‘king-shepherds’ ”; and he carefully omits Manetho’s 
explanation of the pastoral label, to avoid a clash with 
his own (1.91). 


Fe 


315 Following Gutschmid 431, most source-critics 
and some commentators have judged that this final sen- 
tence of 1.82 (in some editions this is the first of 1.83) 
represents a redactional addition to the original Ma- 
netho, innocently reported by Josephus. Reasons in- 
clude Manetho’s own vagueness on their ethnic origins 
in 1.75, the evidence that he actually said they were 
Phoenicians, and the apparent grammatical dependence 
of the infinitives in the following redactional statement 
(1.83) on this “some say.” See, for instance, Meyer 
1904: 72; Laqueur 1928: 1067-70; Troiani 90; Reinach 
17, n.2; Labow 2005: 68, 81. Stern 1.72 suggests, im- 
plausibly, that Josephus himself added this statement. 
On the status of 1.83 and its relationship to 1.82, see 
below. There are indeed excellent grounds for thinking 
that Manetho identified the Hyksos as Phoenicians (see 
above, n. 312), but there is no good reason to doubt that 
he added an alternative opinion such as this. As we can 
see from other fragments, Manetho adopted the stance 
of an open-minded historian and reported things that 
were “said” or “thought” by others (see, e.g., Waddell 
1940, frags. 9, 21, 35, 52; cf. Apion 1.250). The state- 
ment only looks isolated and odd because Josephus has 
omitted the main statement, on the Hyksos as Phoe- 
nicians. 

316 This section must count as the most puzzling in 
the whole treatise. Nowhere else does Josephus mention 
having access to variant copies of his sources, and it is 
surprising that he speaks in such terms here, since such 
appeal to “another copy” reduces the authority of the 
“captive” etymology. Josephus uses another, and stron- 
ger, means to support a variant interpretation of the 
Hyksos-label in 1.91, but there he claims this is found 
“in another book” (év &AAn Tivt BiBAw), whereas here 
the text reads “in another copy” (ev cGAAw avtiypadeo). 
What is more, the statement in 1.91 makes no reference 
back to this section. The final sentence of the present 
section is also couched in subjective and unusually 
vague terms, which hardly strengthen Josephus’ rheto- 
ric. To compound the problem, the first two verbs in 
1.83 are in the infinitive, not the indicative (onuat- 
veoda; SnAovobat), as if they were detached from what 
went before, or, perhaps, dependent on the “some say” 
of 1.82. Broadly speaking, there are 3 possible solu- 
tions to this nest of problems, none without difficulty 
(see also Labow 2005: 81-82): 
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84 These above-named kings, and those of the so-called shepherds, and their suc- 


cessors controlled Egypt, he says, for 511 years.*!’ 85 After that, he says, there was 


1. Niese suggested (pp. xx-xxi) that this whole sec- 
tion is an interpolation: a Christian gloss on the text of 
Josephus has been incorporated into the text at an early 
stage (before Eusebius, who cites it as Josephan). On 
this hypothesis an early Christian reader anticipated 
the claim of 1.91 and attempted to support it by pro- 
pounding an alternative explanation for the first com- 
ponent of the “Hyksos” title: his gloss was then noted 
by copyists as found “in another copy,” and incorpo- 
rated into the text. A closely parallel phenomenon has 
occurred in sections 1.92 and 1.98 (see ad loc.), where 
later, post-Eusebian, additions begin in very similar 
terms (“in another copy is found as follows”). This hy- 
pothesis would easily explain the difference in vocabu- 
lary between 1.83 and 1.91 (“copy’/“book’’), and why 
the latter does not refer back to the former. It could also 
account for the final sentence, which employs a phrase, 
TaAaia iotopta, otherwise unexampled in Josephus 
(though not uncommon elsewhere). (Niese’s solution is 
partially followed by Thackeray, though the latter takes 
the final sentence to be authentic, leaving Josephus 
claiming as “more persuasive” the notion that the 
Hyksos were Arabs!) That the glossator or editor should 
speak in such personal terms (“this seems to me more 
persuasive”) is perhaps unusual, and the infinitive form 
of the verbs is peculiar, but otherwise Niese’s hypoth- 
esis accounts for all the conundra posed by this section. 

2. Gutschmid 431-32 and Meyer (1904: 72) sug- 
gested that in 1.83a Josephus reproduces what he had 
before him, an edited version of Manetho already inter- 
polated with an alternative etymology. Meyer argued 
that the infinitive form of the verbs indicated their de- 
pendence on 1.82b (“some say that they were Arabs 
and that in another copy ...”). Thus Josephus here slav- 
ishly reproduces his (edited) source, but later, in 1.91, 
misconstrues or misreports it as a reference to “another 
book.” This theory has won wide acceptance, albeit 
with minor modifications: see, e.g., Weill 1918: 70, 72; 
Laqueur 1928: 1067-70; Momigliano 1975b: 780-82; 
Reinach 17; Troiani 90; Labow 2005: 81-82, n.90. It is 
sometimes suggested in this connection that this alter- 
native etymology was advanced by a Judean (or “philo- 
Judean”) editor of Manetho, but this presupposes that 
there were Judeans as bold as Josephus in claiming the 
Hyksos to be Judean ancestors, unafraid of the negative 
image this could promote (cf. Gruen 1998: 57-67; on 
the difficulties here see Schafer 1997b: 198-99). If, as 
suggested above, the final sentence of 1.82 is a trun- 
cated but authentic part of Manetho’s text, much in this 
hypothesis looks vulnerable, and it leaves unexplained 


Revolt against 
the Hyksos 


why Josephus bungles his treatment of this topic so 
badly in 1.91. 

3. A further alternative, not generally considered, is 
that Josephus himself has introduced the “captive” 
etymology, though with clumsy editing. It is hard to 
imagine him inventing this etymology himself, but it 
is possible that he found elsewhere a variant account of 
the Hyksos which attracted him in one particular, this 
alternative explanation of their name (perhaps a further 
Egyptian effort to denigrate these rulers). By inserting 
this alternative etymology here, Josephus can prepare 
the ground for the identification with Joseph (1.91-92) 
and close the Manetho citation with his own comment, 
in transition to the following oratio obliqua (1.84-90). 
He cannot afford to name another source, which would 
require full and perhaps problematic accreditation, but 
attributes this alternative to Manetho, first as found “in 
another copy,” then, clumsily, as “in another book.” In 
general this theory seems as strong, if not stronger, than 
the last-named. 

The matter cannot be resolved with any degree 
of confidence, but the square brackets indicate my 
(hesitant) support for Niese’s hypothesis as the least 
problematic of the three, even if the gloss and its inter- 
polation must have been effected within the first two 
centuries of the circulation of this treatise. 

317 Without signalling the transition, Josephus now 
moves into paraphrase, although the repeated “he says” 
(4 times in 1.84-87) gives this passage strong Mane- 
thonian authentication. For Josephus’ purposes, the 
single important point is that the “shepherds” left 
Egypt and settled in Judea/Jerusalem (1.89-90). Noth- 
ing in the rest of this narrative (the Egyptian revolt, the 
enclosure and siege of the shepherds, and the treaty 
enabling their departure) has anything in common with 
the biblical account of the exodus, and although 
Josephus has clearly foreshortened Manetho’s account, 
it is surprising that he has retained so much. However, 
the shepherds emerge with some honor (in large num- 
bers, having withstood a siege without defeat, and on 
terms that allow them to depart “unharmed”’), and it is 
possible that Josephus has carefully selected these 
items and omitted more damaging details. We may sus- 
pect, for instance, that Manetho had more to say about 
the defeat and repulsion of the shepherds from the rest 
of Egypt (1.86), about the source of their “plunder” 
(1.87), and about other aspects of the treaty-agreement 
(1.88). As source-critics have rightly noted, several 
items in this narrative seem to be doublets of the previ- 
ous account of the Hyksos: the city Avaris is reintro- 
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a revolt against the shepherds by the kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of Egypt, 
and a great and extended war broke out.*!8 86 Under a king named Misphrag- 
mouthosis*!? the shepherds, he says, were defeated, thrown out of all the rest of 


Egypt,°*?° 


and confined in a place with a circumference of 10,000 arourae; the name 


of that place was Auaris.*2! 87 The shepherds surrounded this whole area, says 


duced de novo (1.86, cf. 1.78), it is surrounded again 
with strong walls (1.87, cf. 1.78), there are again 
240,000 people, although in a different role (1.89, cf. 
1.78), and the fear of the Assyrians is again a potent 
factor (1.90, cf. 1.77). For Meyer (1904: 73-74) this was 
strong evidence that this whole section (1.84-90) is 
pseudo-Manethonian, an alternative version of the first, 
or an attempt by an editor to connect two genuine frag- 
ments of Manetho by recycling certain details; the fact 
that the two kings mentioned here (1.86, 88) reappear 
again in a different context (1.95-96) seemed to confirm 
this view (cf. Weill 1918: 74-76, 84; Momigliano 
1975b: 778-79; Reinach ad loc.). This would date the 
link between the Hyksos and Judea/Jerusalem (90) to a 
time after Manetho, assigning it to an unknown 
(Judean?) editor of Manetho’s text. However, it is 
equally likely that the doubling of details reflects the 
genuine Manetho’s use of multiple versions of the 
Hyksos story, a stitching together of a patchwork narra- 
tive from various, overlapping accounts (Schafer 
1997b: 197-98). Since the story of the return of the 
shepherds (1.241-50) looks like a doublet of this whole 
account, it seems that Manetho tended to place variant 
versions of the same narrative in sequence, and it is 
very likely that he himself is responsible for most of the 
overlaps, repetitions, and inconsistencies in his stories. 

This section suggests that the Hyksos era continued 
beyond the 259 years listed in 1.79-81, though it is not 
clear whether Manetho listed other kings or simply 
added on a new period of time. The text of L, followed 
by most editors, has three categories of kings: the 
“above-named,” the kings of the so-called shepherds, 
and their successors. Gutschmid 433 suggested transfer- 
ring the “and” between the first two to the beginning 
of the sentence to leave only two categories: the above- 
named kings of the shepherds, and their successors. 
This would accord better with the reference to “their 
first six rulers” (1.81). The vague reference to “their 
successors” might suggest that Manetho attached the 
Hyksos loosely to other kings in Egyptian history (in 
fact their vassals and contemporaries, Labow 2005: 82, 
n.92), and this could explain the fact that the epitome 
used by Africanus has the “shepherds” as the 15", 16", 
and 17" dynasties (the named 6 in the 15") , while that 
found in Eusebius has them (shortened to 4 names) in 
the 17 only. Egyptologists continue to debate how 
these variants and confusions arose (Redford 1970: 19- 
22; 1986: 240-41; O’Connor 1997: 48-52), but agree 


that Apophis was the last Hyksos king and that the 
Hyksos period lasted only about 100 years (ca. 1655- 
1550 BCE). 

318 Manetho presents this revolt against the hated 
Hyksos as a national uprising, drawing on traditions 
emphasizing the centrality of Thebes, but interpreting 
the war as a conflict between foreigners and all native 
Egyptians (cf. 1.81). We are fortunate to have vivid 
ancient accounts of this war against the Hyksos, now 
collected in English translation in Redford 1997 (esp. 
nos. 68-74). They indicate the importance of Thebes, 
and the attempt to portray the Hyksos as “Asiatic” 
kings who had “defied Egypt.” 

319 Here, and at 1.88, editors rightly follow the wit- 
ness of Eusebius for the spelling of the name, rather 
than the version in L and the Latin (Halisfragmuthosis). 
The original cartouche name may have been Menkhe- 
perre‘ Thutmose (Tuthmosis III, 1479-1425 BCE). In 
1.95-96 the same king and his son seem to recur, but in 
a different context (as members of the following dy- 
nasty). In another context Josephus could have at- 
tacked Manetho for this apparent inconsistency (cf. 
1.230 on Amenophis, and 1.226 on contradictions), but 
it is not in his interests to allow doubts here. 

320 The defeat of the shepherds represents the total 
antithesis of the mastery they once wielded (1.84), re- 
inforcing the power-language which permeates this nar- 
rative (cf. 1.75, 76, 81, 88). 

321 Tt is odd that, even in this paraphrase, Josephus 
does not refer back to 1.78 regarding Avaris, but this 
may reflect the way that Manetho loosely sticthed to- 
gether two accounts of the foundation and fortification 
of Avaris (see above, note to “guard” at 1.78). However, 
it is hard to imagine Manetho mistakenly taking the 
aroura (a measure of area; cf. Herodotus 2.168) to be a 
measure of length; the error seems to derive from 
Josephus who is probably responsible for adding the 
phrase “with a circumference” (thv Tepipetpov). 10,000 
arourae is reckoned by Reinach to represent 2756 hect- 
ares (roughly 27.5 square kilometers). Manetho repre- 
sents the expulsion of the Hyksos as a two-stage event: 
their confinement in Avaris by Misphragmouthosis, fol- 
lowed by a siege and treaty, conducted by his son, 
Thoummosis. In the ancient accounts there were at least 
two Theban kings who claimed the credit for the defeat 
and expulsion of the Hyksos, namely Kamose (who 
fought his way from middle Egypt into the Delta and 
besieged Avaris, ca. 1555 BCE) and his brother Ahmose 
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Manetho, with a huge, strong wall, in order to keep all their possessions, together 


with their plunder, secure.**? 88 Thoummosis, the son of Misphragmouthosis,*? at- 


Siege of Auaris 


tempted to capture them, by force, by means of a siege, investing the walls with an 
army of 480,000 men. When he abandoned the siege, he made a treaty that they 
could leave Egypt and go, all of them unharmed, wherever they wished.**4 89 On 
these terms, they left Egypt with their whole households and their possessions— 
numbering no less than 240,000 people—and crossed the desert into Syria.**> 90 


Fearing the dominance of the Assyrians—for at that time these ruled Asia 


326__they 


built in the region now called Judea a city sufficient for so many thousands of 


people, and called it Hierosolyma.%?’ 


(who returned to besiege and capture Avaris; see esp. 
the Carnarvon Tablet, the Karnak Stela, and the El Kab 
testimony, Redford 1997 nos. 68-70). Oddly our text 
has the siege end without the destruction of Avaris or 
the military defeat of the Hyksos, while the king gener- 
ally regarded in antiquity as having performed this feat, 
and founded the 18" Dynasty, is Ahmose (Amosis) not, 
as here, Thoummosis (Thutmose); see, e.g., the epitomes 
in Africanus and Eusebius, and Ptolemy of Mendes 
apud Tatian, Ad Gr. 38). For Meyer (1904: 73-74) this 
was further evidence that this account is not from the 
authentic Manetho (except at its core, 1904: 78, n.3; cf. 
Gutschmid 435-37; Troiani 91; Labow 2005: 88, 
n.114). However, Weill (1918: 80-83, 88-95) argued 
that the story of the expulsion had been usurped by 
Thutmose IV, so that the use of his name here by 
Manetho (confirmed in 1.241) is not a corruption of 
Manetho, but a corruption of history prior to Manetho. 
Redford has further proposed that the present narrative 
of a siege and subsequent treaty is modelled on the 
siege of Megiddo by Thutmose III (1970: 33-34, 41-44; 
1986: 243-46), and that various literary accounts of 
Egyptian attacks on foreign kings have been merged in 
the ancient retellings of Egyptian history. 

322 The doubling of details from 1.78 extends even 
to some verbal similarities (tetxeo1v oxupcotathy, 1.78; 
Telxel ... €v OxUPGS, 1.87), which Josephus could have 
noted as an inconsistency: the city was already well 
fortified. Manetho’s account denigrates both Avaris (a 
bolt-hole which the Hyksos were forced to defend) and 
the Hyksos (whose “plunder” presumably resulted from 
the despoilation of the land). A Judean reader might 
hear in this reference to “plunder” a faint echo of the 
biblical notion that the departing Hebrews despoiled 
the Egyptians (Exod 3:21-22; 11:1-2; 12:35-36), but 
this was a sensitive topic for Judean authors (cf. 
Artapanus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.27.34; Philo, 
Mos. 1.141-42), and Josephus, if he recognized this 
parallel, would hardly draw it to his readers’ attention 
(cf. Ant. 2.314). 

323 The son’s name exists in various forms: Thoum- 
mosis (L), Thumnosis (Latin), Thmouthosis (Eusebius, 


Praep. ev.), Thmosis (Eusebius, Chron.) etc. Given the 
obvious difficulty for scribes in this matter, we can only 
conjecture Josephus’ original version (cf. Niese ad loc. 
and Gutschmid 435); there are similar difficulties at 
1.94 and 1.96, with other variants of this name. In 1.231 
and 1.241 the versions agree on “Tethmosis,” but curi- 
ously none gives precisely that version of the name 
here. The historical figure (wrongly credited with the 
expulsion) is probably Thutmose IV (1397-1388 BCE), 
the uncle (not the son) of Thutmose II. 

324 On the siege and its conclusion, see note to 
“Auaris” at 1.86. Manetho clearly needs survivors to 
have them return in his sequel (1.241-50). This version 
of the story also suits Josephus: his “ancestors” success- 
fully resisted a siege despite being outnumbered two to 
one, and then were free to go “unharmed.” 

325 Josephus could have ridiculed the implausibil- 
ity of this narrative, not least the difficulty of crossing 
the desert with all one’s possessions (cf. 1.277). But 
once again it is crucial for him not to air difficulties 
with the story, and the obvious doublet with 1.78 (there 
the 240,000 were armed troops) passes without com- 
ment. This huge population-shift through the desert 
would certainly evoke the exodus narrative for readers 
familiar with the Judean scriptures, although the figure 
there is even larger (600,000 in Exod 12:37-38; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 2.317; Philo, Mos. 1.147). Gutschmid 
438 suggests emending “possessions” (ktrjcecv) to 
“livestock” (ktrvewv). 

326 The motif is repeated from 1.77 (see note to 
“kingdom”) and continues the theme of the Hyksos’ 
psychological weakness. Here it apparently functions to 
explain why the Hyksos did not venture further. Like 
Manetho, Josephus placed the “Assyrians” at an ex- 
tremely early date (in the Antiquities they appear in the 
patriarchal narratives). But this reference to their rule 
of Asia (tote yap eketvous THs Actas Kpatetv) is so simi- 
lar to a phrase in Ant. 2.171 (kat’ ekeivov Se TOV KaIpov 
“Acoupicav kpatouvtwv tas Actas) as to invite suspi- 
cion that Josephus has inserted this aside. 

327 Josephus has to tolerate an anachronism, which 
in another context he could have criticised (cf. 1.299): 
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Hyksos as 
shepherds and 
captives 


91 In another book of the Aegyptiaca, Manetho says that this nation, those called 
“shepherds,” is recorded in their sacred books as “captives,” speaking correctly. 


328 


For it was customary for our earliest ancestors to tend flocks; and as they had a 
nomadic way of life they were accordingly termed “shepherds.”3?? 92 On the other 


elsewhere he portrays Jerusalem as named by 
Melchizedek, but remaining a Canaanite city until its 
capture by David (War 6.438-39; Ant. 1.180; 7.67). But 
this conclusion to Manetho’s tale is precious for him, 
since it makes reference to places that all his readers 
would recognize as associated with Judeans. It is pos- 
sible that Josephus has helped the reader a little here, 
by rendering Manetho’s “Solyma” as “Hierosolyma”: 
elsewhere Manetho refers to its inhabitants as “Soly- 
mites” (1.248, paraphrased by Josephus as “Hierosoly- 
mites,” 1.264, 296), and Josephus may have doctored 
all the references to “Solyma” similarly (1.90, 94, 241, 
262). Josephus could also have inserted the phrase “in 
the region now called Judea,” in the interests of help- 
ing his identification between the Hyksos and 
“Judeans” (1.229, 251; 2.16); so Aziza 1987: 50; Gabba 
1989: 633; Gruen 1998: 56 (cf. Appendix 1). 

But it is more likely that these familiar names derive 
from Manetho himself, whose story serves to place an 
ancient Egyptian saga on the Mediterranean map cur- 
rent in his day. For this purpose it was helpful to name 
a city with an emerging reputation in a region becom- 
ing familiar to Hellenistic readers; Hecataeus refers to 
“Hierosolyma” in this connection (apud Diodorus 
40.3.2-3). Its size is a necessary ingredient of its fame 
in these conditions (cf. Ps-Hecataeus in Apion 1.197). 
In many respects, Manetho’s account parallels 
Hecataeus’ tale of colonists departing from Egypt, 
some, led by Danaus and Cadmus, to Greece, others, led 
by Moses, to Jerusalem (Diodorus 40.3.2; cf. 1.102 be- 
low). It is clear that Manetho’s tale is hostile to these 
Hyksos founders of the city, who returned to terrorize 
the land (1.248-50), and it makes no sense to distin- 
guish the Tendenzen of Manetho’s two Hyksos stories, 
since the second is clearly the sequel to the first. But it 
is not clear that this represents a current hostility to all 
Judeans on Manetho’s part, and there is no reason to 
think that Manetho was “anti-Jewish,” if that term is 
used to mean a specifically targeted venom against all 
things Judean (see further Appendices 1 and 3). 
Josephus’ awkward deployment of this tale requires him 
to identify the hated Hyksos as the ancestors of present- 
day Judeans, but how Manetho connected the found- 
ing of Jerusalem to the contemporaries he would term 
“Judeans” is not clear: the current inhabitants of a city, 
or its region, need not share the characteristics of its 
ancient founders. The identification of the banished 
“lepers” as “Judeans,” and their association with 


Moses, is another matter (see on 1.250, 290, 292, 305). 
328 Josephus interrupts Manetho’s narrative to press 
home the point he feels established by the use of the 
terms “Judea” and “Hierosolyma” (90). The explicit af- 
firmation of Manetho’s correctness on this point implies 
the veracity of the rest without explicitly affirming it 
(cf. 1.105, and the belated hedging of the issue in 
1.287, “not far wrong”). Even here Josephus does not 
attempt to place the Hyksos and biblical narratives side 
by side, but contents himself with linking the Hyksos 
title with general features of the Joseph story, in an ar- 
gument that seems more presumption than proof. 

It might have seemed better to exegete the Hyksos 
title directly after 82: either Josephus himself or a 
glossator clearly felt that, and added 1.83. But the la- 
bel “captive” looks more plausible after the narrative 
of 1.86-88 than at any earlier point, and the suggestive 
conclusion to the Hyksos story is the best place for 
Josephus to cement the join to the ancient Judeans. On 
the relationship between this section and 1.83, see note 
to “history” at 1.83. If 1.83 is an interpolation (solution 
1), this represents the first time Josephus has offered an 
alternative explanation of the Hyksos’ name; if it is his 
own, he damages his argument by failing to refer back 
to that comment and by using different terms (“copy”/ 
“book’’). The vagueness of the reference to “another 
book” (cf. 1.74) is revealing. It is hard to imagine how 
Manetho would return to this topic elsewhere, and we 
may conclude that Josephus has i) misconstrued a vari- 
ant he found in Manetho’s text; or ii) falsely attributed 
to Manetho an alternative account of the Hyksos’ name, 
which he found elsewhere (cf. solution 3 at 1.83); or iii) 
slavishly followed an ill-informed source (Labow 2005: 
86, n.105). If 1.83 is an early gloss, Josephus himself 
had no idea how to justify this alternative, but a 
glossator came to his aid with a dubious etymology. 

329 The reference to “our earliest ancestors” (cf. 
1.92, 103, 228, 232, 280) smuggles in the conclusion 
that Josephus’ weak argument attempts to demonstrate; 
a nomadic way of life could hardly become a distinc- 
tive abel of a whole people unless it was a unique or 
highly unusual characteristic. We may guess from Ant. 
2.186 that Josephus’ thinking is influenced by the bib- 
lical stories in which the patriarchs are introduced in 
the Egyptian court as shepherds (LXX Gen 46:31-34; 
47:1-6), an occupation which is taken to be uncharac- 
teristic of Egyptians (Gen 46:35, toned down by 
Josephus; cf. Demetrius apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
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hand, it is not unreasonable that they should be recorded as “captives” by the Egyp- 
tians, since our ancestor Iosepos [Joseph] said to the king of the Egyptians that he 
was a captive, and later summoned his brothers to Egypt, with the permission of the 
king.*3° But I shall conduct a more thorough investigation of these matters else- 


where.*?! 
(1.15) 93 At the moment, I am presenting the Egyptians as witnesses to antiq- More from 
uity;332 so, I shall resume citing sections from Manetho as they relate to the sequence a"ertho 


of time.?*? 94 He says the following: 


9.21.13). But this echo would be noticed only by those 
familiar with the biblical account or very careful read- 
ers of the Antiquities. 

330 The strongest claim Josephus can make for the 
second part of the label is that it is “not unreasonable”: 
that, and much else in this section, indicates that he 
knows his argument hangs on the thinnest of threads. 
For a start it is not clear how the experience of one “an- 
cestor” could become the label for the entire dynasty, 
lasting over centuries. Josephus recognizes that this 
title must be known to “the king” for it to come into 
common parlance, and refers to the king’s permission 
regarding his brothers (cf. Gen 45:4-20) to make their 
status official currency. But this cannot hide the fact 
that they were in no sense “captive,” and that if the 
epithet applies to anyone, it is to Joseph alone. The 
details here bear no relation to the Hyksos story. How 
could Joseph’s arrival as a “captive” fit the narrative of 
1.75-82? And who is this unnamed king? Josephus’ 
readers thus have to take what he here recounts on trust 
and only those with biblical knowledge might recog- 
nize this as plausible. In the biblical text Joseph intro- 
duces himself to the king’s cupbearer as one stolen 
from his land (Gen 40:15), and is introduced to the 
king as a servant and prisoner (Gen 41:12). Josephus’ 
own paraphrase of the story (Ant. 2.32-33, 68-78) does 
not add the details required here, and never uses the 
term “captive” (aixyadcotos) of Joseph; the story is here 
manipulated to fit the argument. In our context, 
Josephus offers no explanation of how Joseph came to 
be a “captive,” and a later gloss on this section supplies 
the detail that “he was sold by his brothers and carried 
down into Egypt” (Niese, p.xx and ad loc.; Gutschmid 
441 suggests that this could preserve Josephus’ own 
improvement of his text). One can see why Josephus 
would not wish to supply this explanation: it hardly 
enhances the reputation of the Judeans’ ancestors. As it 
is, Josephus has to risk damaging their collective honor 
by affirming the ignominious label “captive,” and that 
he should do this despite his awareness of the political 
capital his opponents could draw from it (cf. 2.125-34) 
is a sign of his confidence in his readers’ sympathy, or 
desparate need for Manetho’s “evidence.” 

331 This vague promise hints at a greater compe- 


tence, but betrays Josephus’ awareness that his attempts 
to cement the identification with the Hyksos are inad- 
equate. But it is hard to imagine that Josephus intended 
to write more on this topic, and, recognizing this, 
Gutschmid 442 suggests that he here refers to the fur- 
ther treatment of the Hyksos in 1.227-87 (cf. Troiani 94, 
Reinach ad loc., and, more cautiously, Thackeray ad 
loc.; Waddell 1940: 90, n.1). But the later passage does 
not provide a “more thorough investigation of these 
matters” (its points are merely summarized in 1.228), 
nor does 1.288-303 (pace Petersen 1958: 272-73). In 
any case, when Josephus refers to a further discussion 
in the same work he does not say “elsewhere” (év 
aAAots) but “later” (Votepov, e.g., 1.105). The claim here 
is thus more closely parallel to the repeated promise in 
Antiquities to write a further work “On Customs and 
Causes” (e.g., Ant. 1.192 [ev aAAois]; 4.302; 20.268; see 
Introduction, § 2). But in the present case the promise 
is notably unspecific and may be nothing more than 
rhetorical camouflage. 

332 Josephus draws attention back from the flimsy 
proof of identity to stronger ground. As in 1.73-74 he 
talks of “witnesses” in the plural, though only one is 
produced. The antiquity theme has been pronounced as 
the main topic throughout (e.g., 1.59, 69-72), though 
Josephus’ conclusion indicates that another is of equal 
importance (1.104). 

333 The opening (1.94) and closing (1.103) of this 
“citation” make it look verbatim, but closer scrutiny of 
its end (1.102-103) makes it hard to tell where quota- 
tion ends and comment begins. There is good reason to 
think that Manetho’s text is here drastically abbrevi- 
ated, since the history of the famous 18" Dynasty (in a 
book covering the 12" to the 19") could hardly have 
been given in a mere list of names and dates (1.94-97) 
and a short narrative about Sethos and Harmais (1.98- 
101; Gutschmid 442-43; Meyer 1904: 74). Josephus (or 
his source) appears to have extracted the former from 
Manetho and abbreviated the latter. Josephus has to 
prolong the history of Egypt beyond the era of the 
Hyksos because he needs some cross-reference to a per- 
son or event in Greek history that his audience can rec- 
ognize. The nearest available point of cross-reference in 
Manetho’s text seems to have been Danaus, so Josephus 
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Subsequent 
Egyptian kings 


After the shepherd people left Egypt for Hierosolyma,**4 Tethmosis, the king who expelled 
them from Egypt,**° subsequently reigned for 25 years and 4 months, and died;**° and his 


son, Chebron, inherited his rule, for 13 years.*3’ 95 After him, Amenophis for 20 years and 
7 months, and his sister Amesses*** for 21 years and 9 months, and her son Mephres for 12 
years and 9 months, and his son Mephramouthosis**’ for 25 years and 10 months. 96 And 
his son, Thmosis*“° for 9 years and 8 months, and his son Amenophis for 30 years and 10 
months, and his son Oros**! for 36 years and 5 months, and his daughter Akencheres**? for 


needs to skip over the intervening centuries to reach 
his era. The listing of kings and reign-dates (to the ex- 
act number of months) is impressively precise, but it 
was perhaps to relieve the ensuing boredom that 
Josephus includes details of the Sethos-Harmais narra- 
tive that are irrelevant to his chronological concerns. 
(Theophilus accordingly leaves the latter out, while 
Tertullian and Eusebius cut to Josephus’ conclusions in 
1.103-104.) If Josephus had known, or been willing to 
use, the Ptolemy of Mendes tradition, which dated the 
exodus to the reign of Amosis, a contemporary of 
Inachus, he could have spared himself the trouble of 
1.94-103 (cf. Tatian, Ad Gr. 38; Tertullian, Apol. 19.3; 
Julius Africanus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10). 

334 We may suspect that Josephus composed the 
wording of this connecting phrase, though there is no 
good reason to doubt that Manetho referred to Hiero- 
solyma, as in 1.90 (pace Jacoby in FGH 609, p.88). 

335 Tethmosis is spelled thus in L here and at 1.231, 
241. Other versions agree in the latter sections, but of- 
fer variations here (“Moses” in Theophilus, “Sethmo- 
sis” in Eusebius, Chronicon). The lack of congruence 
with the version of the name in 1.88 is striking. Meyer 
argued that Manetho must have used the name 
“Amosis,” since this name occurs at the head of the 18 
Dynasty in the epitomes (Africanus, Eusebius etc.), in 
the traditions conveyed by Ptolemy of Mendes and 
Apion, and in the early historical sources (as the victor 
over the Hyksos); for discussion, see note to “Auaris” 
at 1.86. 

336 Theophilus (3.21) accused Manetho of error at 
this point, since in his view the Pharaoh was drowned 
with his army in the Red Sea. But the biblical tradition 
does not specify the fate of the Pharaoh (cf. Josephus in 
Ant. 2.338-44), and, even if it had, Josephus could not 
have challenged Manetho at this point (cf. 1.105). 
Manetho’s dates elsewhere cover the whole duration of 
a king’s reign, not a segment of it. Thus, it is likely that 
Josephus has added the phrase “subsequently” (ueta 
Tavta): this “25 years and 4 months” was the only num- 
ber in his source and he wished to begin his counting 
with the exodus (cf. Labow 2005: 88, n.114). 

337 So starts a king-list that extends, through 17 
kings or queens, until Sethos/Ramesses. The list is to- 
tally bare of detail, like that in 1.79-81, and may repre- 
sent the “chapter headings” of Manetho’s narrative (see 


Gutschmid 442-43). I have preserved the monotony and 
ellipses of the Greek in the translation. After Tethmosis 
the next 10 names (down to Rathotis, 1.96) tally well 
with the epitomes of Manetho in Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius. Minor variations in name-spelling and regnal 
years are due to the transcriptional process from 
Manetho, and are evident even in Theophilus’ citation 
of Josephus’ list; only major differences are noted here. 
For a tabular presentation of the king-lists, with sug- 
gested historical identifications, see Meyer 1904: 88; 
FGH 609, pp.72-75; Labow 2005: 67. Towards the end 
of the list, with so many similar names and some kings 
with double-names, it is easy to see why the lists di- 
verge (see notes on 1.97). The historical sequence of 
the kings in this 18" Dynasty (1569-1315 BCE) has 
been well established, but bears little resemblance to 
Manetho’s list; see Meyer 1904: 88-95; Redford 2001 
(entries on “New Kingdom,” “Eighteenth Dynasty”); 
Labow 2005: 88-91. For a full treatment of the period, 
see Redford 1967; Beckerath 1994. 

338 Absent in Eusebius’ version of this list, perhaps 
because of her gender; all the lists omit the important 
queen Hatshepsut, unless she is dimly represented here 
(Labow 2005: 89, n.118). In most other cases each mon- 
arch in this list is prefaced by tov S¢ (or ths 5é), which 
I translate here as a signal of filiation (“his/her son/ 
daughter”). But Gutschmid 444 may be correct in think- 
ing that these refer back to the noun “rule” (apxn, 1.94), 
indicating “his/her rule was inherited by ...”). 

339 In their variant spellings of this name, the ver- 
sions do not reproduce exactly the name in 1.86/88. 
Although scholars sense here a doublet of the father 
and son pair in 1.88, it is likely that neither Josephus 
nor Manetho perceived this. It appears that names had 
been corrupted and stories separated before Manetho 
tried to put them into an ordered narrative for Greek 
readers (Gutschmid 445-46). 

340 The reading in Theophilus, and the parallels in 
the epitomes, suggest a better version might be “Tuth- 
mosis” (with the first tov dropping out by haplography; 
Gutschmid 446). There were four famous Tuthmosis 
(Thutmose) kings in this dynasty. 

341 Probably the same king later named “Or” in 
1.232 (proving that Manetho had some narrative about 
Or/Oros at this point). The difference in spelling indi- 
cated to Meyer Josephus’ use of different excerptors of 
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12 years and | month, and her brother Rathotis for 9 years. 97 And his son, Kencheres for 12 
years and 5 months, and his son Akencheres for 12 years and 3 months, and his son Harmais 
for 4 years and | month, and his son Ramesses for | year and 4 months, and his son 
Harmesses Miamoun for 66 years and 2 months, and his son Amenophis for 19 years and 6 


months.3*3 98 His son Sethos,** also called Ramesses, 
governor of Egypt, and conferred on him all the 


forces, appointed his brother Harmais*“° 


345 Sethos and 


Harmais 


who possessed cavalry and naval 


royal privileges, except that he ordered him not to wear the diadem, nor to violate the queen, 


Manetho (1904: 77), but may be simply carelessness on 
the part of Josephus or of later scribes. 

342 Aside from variations in spelling, Theophilus 
and the epitomes differ in their listing of this and the 
next three monarchs: it is easy to see how omissions (or 
doublings) could occur. See the full discussion in 
Gutschmid 447-48. On this and the next 3 monarchs, 
from the Amarna period, see Labow 2005: 90, n.124. 

343 From Hermais onwards, a number of intriguing 
differences open up between Josephus’ sequence of 
kings (here in 1.97-98, continued in 1.231-32, 245, 
251) and the lists given in Africanus and Eusebius, 
based on an epitome of Manetho. It is also noticeable 
that similar names recur in almost regular cycles 
through these lists, as follows: 


Josephus Africanus Eusebius (Chronicon 

and in Syncellus) 
“Apuais 4, Im * Apusais 5 “Apuais = Danaus 5 
“Payéoons 1, 4m “Pauecons | 


“Payecons = 
Aegyptus 68 
* Auuéveadis 40 


“Apugoons Miapotv 
66, 2m 

*Auévaadis 19, 6m 

Debus = Paugoons 
59 (=Aegyptus, 
brother “ Apuais 


"Ausveodab 19 


=Danaus) Lébas 51 Lébas 55 
‘Pauyns 66  Pawons 61 *Pawpns 66 
Auévardis AuuevédOns 20 ° AupevedBis 40 


Débas = Paugcons <‘Payecons 60 
Aupevenvns 5 


Ooupis 7 


* Auneveuns 26 
Ooupis 7 


The presence of so many similar names, in similar se- 
quences, suggests there may be several Doppelginger- 
cases here: different traditions about the same kings 
have caused them to appear more than once, in se- 
quence. Conversely, when Josephus identifies Sethos 
with Ramesses (on two different occasions, 1.98, 245), 
we may suspect that this represents the conflation of 
similar stories which were associated with different 
names: the easiest option was to take the two names as 
equivalents for the same king. We cannot tell when 
such duplications and confusions took place, whether 
in the oral and literary tradition before Manetho, in 


Manetho himself, in the transmission of Manetho’s text 
before Josephus, or even in Josephus’ mishandling of 
his source. There are grounds for suspecting Josephus 
of misrepresenting Manetho at some points (see at 
1.102-3 and 1.231-2) but these concern more the reign- 
lengths than the names and sequence of kings. It is 
curious that the Harmais=Danaus and Ramesses/ 
Sethos=Aegyptus identifications are placed at an earlier 
point in Eusebius’ list, but that is probably a corrup- 
tion. However, Josephus’ treatment of the crucial iden- 
tification of Harmais as Danaus is oddly mishandled 
(see 1.101-2), and it is just possible that he (or an ear- 
lier editor of Manetho) has made at that point a crucial 
supplement to Manetho. Meyer (1904: 88-95) offered 
an ingenious explanation of how the historical se- 
quence of kings ended up in this confused tangle (cf. 
Helck 1956: 39-42). On the history of the 19° Dynasty 
(founded by Ramesses I, and lasting 1315-1201 BCE), 
see the entries on “New Kingdom” and “Nineteenth 
Dynasty,” and on the relevant kings, in Redford 2001. 

344 T_ reads “Sethosis,” probably on the basis of the 
dative Xe8cdoei in 1.101; but this could be derived from 
the nominative 2é6c.s5 (Gutschmid 453), and editors 
correctly restore “Sethos,” in line with Eusebius’ read- 
ing and Josephus’ usage in 1.102, 231. 

345 On this identification of two different kings 
(Sethos I and Ramesses II, respectively 1290-1279 BCE 
and 1279-1213 BCE), see above note to “months” at 
1.97. Manetho himself may have been responsible for 
the conflation (cf. 1.245). Editors rightly restore the text 
(from Eusebius, Chronicon) as 2é8oss 0 Kal ‘Payéoons. 
Theophilus reads the text as introducing two different 
figures, Sethos and Ramesses, and in L a marginal com- 
ment reads: “It is found in another copy as follows. 
After him, Sethosis and Ramesses, brothers. The former, 
possessing a naval force, blockaded those who were 
opposing him by sea and causing damage (?); not long 
after, also, he killed Ramesses and appointed Harmais, 
another brother, governor of Egypt.” This is clearly a 
gloss by a reader trying to find a place for Ramesses in 
the story, on the understanding that he was a different 
figure from Sethos(is). 

346 Josephus later calls him “Hermaios” (1.231), an- 
other sign of his editorial carelessness. 
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Harmais’ revolt 


the mother of his children, and to abstain also from the other royal concubines.*47 99 He 
himself launched expeditions against Cyprus and Phoenicia, then against the Assyrians and 
the Medes, and subdued them all, some by force of arms, others without a battle, through 
fear of his large army. Made confident by these successes, he advanced in an even bolder 
fashion and conquered the cities and countries of the east.448 100 After some time, Harmais, 
who had been left in Egypt, recklessly began to do everything contrary to his brother’s in- 
structions. He raped the queen, and made liberal and continual use of the other concubines; 
and, persuaded by his friends, he began to wear a diadem and rose in revolt against his 
brother.*# 101 The person in charge of the temples**° of Egypt wrote a letter and sent it to 
Sethos, telling him everything, and that his brother Harmais had risen in revolt against 


him.*>! So he immediately returned to Pelusium and gained control of his own kingdom. 


347 The short narrative about Sethos and Harmais 


(1.98-101) serves Josephus’ purpose only in the identi- 
fication of Harmais as Danaus (1.102), thus enabling 
the cross-reference to Greek chronology. But Josephus’ 
handling of that aspect of the story is poor (see at 
1.101-2), and he spends more time on the exploits of 
Sethos and Harmais, which are irrelevant to his argu- 
ment. They do, however, provide some relief after the 
dry list of kings, and their focus on sexual, as much as 
military, matters offers readers a diversion. Josephus 
probably here abbreviates a much longer narrative in 
Manetho to make the digression tolerable (cf. his ab- 
breviations of Menander in 1.121-25). Manetho prob- 
ably described the deployment of these “forces,” gave 
more details on the military conquests, and at least 
named the unfortunate queen. On the dangers of digres- 
sion, and the importance of variation, in rhetoric, see, 
e.g., Quintilian, /nst. 4.3; 8.3.52. The conditions laid on 
Harmais set up the denouement of 1.100 in classic nar- 
rative style. To touch the queen, as part of the royal 
harem and guarantor of the succession, would consti- 
tute a challenge to the king’s sexual and political au- 
thority. 

348 We can imagine more detail in Manetho himself, 
who speaks with Egyptian pride of Sethos as a proto- 
Alexander, an Egyptian conquerer as great as anyone 
revered by the Greeks (and much earlier). Although he 
had placed Sesostris earlier (in the 12'* Dynasty), 
Manetho seems to have transferred some aspects of the 
Sesostris legend to Sethos (see Herodotus on Sesostris, 
2.102-7; Diodorus Siculus on Sesoésis, 1.53-58, with 
Gutschmid 454-55): these include his naval power, his 
conquests in the east and the treachery of his brother. 
On the historical conquests of Sethos I and Rameses II, 
see Labow 2005: 92, n.135. Roman writers also knew 
of a conquering Egyptian king Rhamses, with an enor- 
mous eastern empire (Tacitus, Ann. 2.60), and the iden- 
tification of Sethos with Ramesses might recall this 
tradition for Josephus’ Roman readers. This narrative of 
Egyptian international power undercuts Josephus’ later 
claims of Egyptian political impotence (2.128-29, 133), 
though its remoteness in time limits the damage to his 


352 


case. Josephus gives no hint of recognizing a connec- 
tion between Sethos and Sesostris, whom he elsewhere 
names in relation to another aspect of his legend 
(2.132). He clearly knew the passage in Herodotus 
about Sesostris (his citation of Herodotus in 1.169-70 
is taken from that context), but elsewhere attributes the 
actions there described to the biblical figure Shishak 
(Isokos; Ant. 8.253, 260). 

349 The transgressions mirror the rules in 1.98, and 
the final phrase indicates their significance. On the 
Egyptian queen as part of the larger harem, see the en- 
try on ‘Harem’ in Redford 2001. 

350 Reading \epcsv with Hudson, Thackeray, Naber, 
and Minster, on the basis of Eusebius’ fana (“sanctuar- 
ies”) and Latin sacra. L reads ‘\epécov (“priests”), follow- 
ed by Gutschmid 456, Niese, and Reinach. Evidence for 
Egyptian religious titles could support either (Waddell 
1940 ad loc.). 

351 Reading avtcs with Niese minor and Miinster. 

352 Tt appears that Josephus had no indication from 
Manetho concerning how far into Sethos’ reign this 
event occurred: the “some time” in 1.100, followed by 
“immediately” here, are noticeably vague. This is awk- 
ward for Josephus as he wants to give a precise calcula- 
tion of time from the expulsion of the Hyksos (see 1.94) 
to the flight of Hermais/Danaus; but in the former case 
he has only the complete reign-length of Tethmosis, 
and in the latter the reign-length of Sethos (see 1.231). 
His solution is to take Tethmosis’ 25 years and 4 
months as the period after he expelled the Hyksos, and 
to do the same with Sethos at 1.231 (he reigned 59 
years after expelling Danaus). But clearly Danaus’ 
flight took place sometime after the start of Sethos’ 
reign, and Josephus actually, though silently, counts 
those 59/60 years in this context as the period before 
Danaus was expelled (see below on the total, 393 years, 
in 1.103). It is striking that in this “quotation” from 
Manetho Josephus does not cite the actual expulsion 
of Hermais/Danaus, although this is presupposed in 
1.103 and stated in Josephus’ own words in 1.231 and 
2.16. But this is the crucial event that anchors his chro- 
nology. This could raise a suspicion that Manetho 
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102 The country was called “Egypt” after him; for he says that Sethos was called 


Aegyptus and Harmais his brother Danaus.**? 


(1.16) 103 So Manetho. It is clear from the years enumerated, if you count up the 
time, that the so-called shepherds, our ancestors,**+ left Egypt and settled in this 


Conclusions 
from Manetho 


land?>> 393 years before Danaus arrived in Argos;*>° yet the Argives consider him 


never recounted an expulsion of Hermais/Danaus, or 
never made the identification between Hermais and 
Danaus that Josephus attributes to him. But it is more 
likely that Josephus has misjudged what to quote and 
what to leave out: Manetho said that Hermais 
(=Danaus) was banished from Egypt and went to Argos, 
but Josephus omits to include his statement of the fact. 
Far from being watertight, his “proof” leaks at the cru- 
cial seam. 

353 | have placed this section outside the quotation, 
as it seems more summary and report than quotation, or 
even paraphrase. There is an evident oddity here. 1.103 
begins as if everything before it was citation, yet the 
end of 1.102 appears to report what Manetho said (Aé- 
yet), and can hardly be part of the citation itself. Sev- 
eral solutions have been offered: i) closing the 
quotation after the first half of 1.102 (so Thackeray); ii) 
taking déyei as in impersonal “one says” (Miiller 129; 
Labow 2005: 93, n.142), not implying Manetho as its 
subject; iii) emending Aéyei to Agyetai (“it is said,” 
Gutschmid 457); iv) taking the whole of 1.102 as an 
editorial addition to Manetho that Josephus found al- 
ready incorporated in his text and took to be part of the 
citation (Meyer 1904: 75). None of these is impossible, 
but it is simpler to suggest that Josephus has mis- 
handled the ending of the citation, and drifted into us- 
ing his own voice rather than Manetho’s. We should 
also notice that Josephus has omitted the crucial facts 
necessary for his chronological calculation (the actual 
expulsion, the flight to Argos, and its date). One could 
adopt here a radical hypothesis, that Manetho made no 
such associations between the two figures as are here 
claimed for him: they are simply foisted on him by 
Josephus, who inevitably has to use his own words, 
rather than Manetho’s. But it is hard to imagine that 
Josephus had the ability to identify, in Sethos’ expul- 
sion of Harmais, an equivalent to the legend of 
Aegyptus and Danaus, and thus a link with Greek chro- 
nology. It is more likely that he found this in his source, 
and that the identifications derive from Manetho, who 
elsewhere links Egyptian figures with Greek heroes 
(e.g., Thouris as Homer’s Polybus, and Osarcho as 
Heracles, Waddell 1940, frags. 55, 61). 

Aegyptus and Danaus are brothers and eponymous 
figures in Greek legend. In Greek versions of the tale, 
first found in the epic poem Danais and developed in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants, Aegyptus and his sons are gen- 


erally depicted as the aggressors (see Garvie 1969: 163- 
83). Before Manetho, Hecataeus reports Egyptian ac- 
counts of Danaus as the leader of a colony from Egypt 
to Greece (apud Diodorus 1.28; 40.3). It may be a sign 
of Manetho’s sense of cultural superiority to Greece 
that he presents Danaus as the treacherous brother 
Harmais in this Egyptian tale, and Sethos/Aegyptus as 
the injured party. 

354 Josephus repeats the crucial claim that the 
“shepherds” were our ancestors (cf. 1.91-92): after this, 
when speaking in his own voice, he never again refers 
to them as “shepherds,” but as “us,” “our ancestors,” 
etc. (1.228, 232, 280; 2.16). In the same contexts he 
prefers to say that they “left,” rather than that they 
“were expelled.” 

355 On this geographical identification with Judea, 
see note to “possess” at 1.1. 

356 The dates in 1.94-97 add up to 333, but go only 
as far as the accession of Sethos, not the arrival of 
Danaus in Argos. Here Josephus was hamstrung by his 
lack of information about the dating of the Harmais re- 
bellion within Sethos’s reign (see above, note to “king- 
dom” at 1.101). The difference in totals is due not to 
Josephus’ miscounting (or errors in transcription), but 
to his unannounced addition of 60 years to the total of 
the reigns in 1.94-97. Since he later records the figure 
of 59 in relation to Sethos’ reign (1.231, though after 
the expulsion of Danaus), it is likely that that is the 
source of the additional sum (although Gutschmid 459 
objects that 59 is not 60): since Harmais/Danaus’ ex- 
pulsion was hardly at the very beginning of Sethos’ 
reign, it might as well be located by means of the only 
available figure. Since Meyer (1904: 76), it has been 
commonly argued that Josephus’ total of 393 was de- 
rived from a source, which had added this 60 years to 
the 333 of the earlier king-reigns, and that Josephus 
inadvertently added this number on again in 1.231, 
thus counting Sethos’ reign twice (e.g., Laqueur 1928: 
1078-79; Jacoby in FGH 609, p.90; Reinach 114). But 
it is equally possible that the double-counting was per- 
formed by Josephus himself, and consciously. He real- 
ized that he should add something to the 333-total of 
1.94-97, had nothing specific to add apart from the 59/ 
60 years, wanted to make this total as large as possible, 
and later wanted to reuse the 59 years to put a substan- 
tial gap between Sethos and Amenophis (see on 1.231- 
32). Thus silently, and slyly, he adds in the figure here 
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the most ancient person.*>’ 104 So on two extremely important points Manetho has 
given testimony for us on the basis of the Egyptian writings:*°* first, that our arrival 
in Egypt was from elsewhere,*°? and secondly, that our departure from there was at 
such an early point in time as to predate the Trojan War by somewhere close to 1,000 
years.°° 105 As for what Manetho added, drawing not on the Egyptian writings but, 
as he himself admitted, on myths of unknown authorship,*°! I shall refute that in 
detail later,*°? demonstrating how unconvincing is his lying.*@ 


to make the total 393, and counts it again at 1.231. 
Presumably he could hope that none of his readers 
would have the patience to do the awkward sums and 
detect this subterfuge. 

357 Greek: apyaidtatos (either “most ancient” or 
“extremely ancient”). The dating of Danaus’ life is the 
crucial point of cross-reference for Josephus, but his 
vagueness suggests he is out of his depth. In Argive 
tradition, Danaus is not the most ancient figure: 
Inachus was considered more ancient by 10 genera- 
tions. 

358 The language echoes the introduction, 1.73-74. 

359 This sudden emphasis on geographical origin is 
surprising. The general introduction to this section 
(1.69-72, echoing 1.1-5) suggests it is about antiquity, 
and Josephus signals that as his chief interest in 1.93 
(cf. 1.227). But the importance of this subsidiary point, 
here given priority, is underlined by its repetition in 
1.252, and it becomes a leitmotif in Josephus’ response 
to Chaeremon (1.298, 302), Lysimachus (1.305, 314), 
and Apion (2.8, 28, 122). Indeed, in his summary of his 
work (2.288-29), this point is again prominent; on the 
cultural significance of this, in a Roman context full of 
negative stereotypes of Egyptians, see Barclay 2004. 
This underlines the significance of the Hyksos story for 
Josephus: while all the “leper” stories (including 
Manetho’s) refer to native Egyptians, the Hyksos-his- 
tory is manifestly about foreigners, whose alien iden- 
tity (see on 1.75, 82) was manifest in their deep 
antipathy to Egyptians (1.75-81). For Josephus’ apolo- 
getic, where they came from matters less than the simple 
fact that they were not from Egypt. Theophilus’ adapta- 
tion of this section (Manetho’s first admission is that 
they were shepherds, 3.21) shows that he did not share 
Josephus’ sensitivity on this point. 

360 The wording is vague but hints at a careful cal- 
culation. Josephus never indicates how he dates Danaus 
in relation to the Trojan War, and his lack of candor on 
this fundamental chronological point suggests either 
ineptitude or, more likely, inability to do more than 


guess. (Tatian, Ad Gr. 39 has 10 generations between 
Danaus and the Trojan War, about 400 years.) Josephus 
never dates the Trojan War (a subject of dispute in an- 
tiquity), but elsewhere places it before the beginning of 
Greek civilization (1.10-12; 2.155), so this statement 
represents a significant boost to Judean prestige. Else- 
where Josephus claims Moses’ constitution to be 2,000 
years old (1.1, 36; 2.226; cf. Ant. 1.16), but never places 
this claim beside any other dated moment in the his- 
tory of civilization. 

361 This distinction between two kinds of source is 
crucial for Josephus, because it enables him to affirm 
the Hyksos story but rubbish Manetho’s later narrative: 
the theme is repeated at the beginning (1.228-29) and 
end (1.287) of that later Manetho citation. He carefully 
omitted all reference to this other kind of source until 
this point, since elements in the Sethos-Harmais tale 
(1.98-101) might well have looked “mythical”; but it 
is inserted here both to bolster the truthfulness of 
Manetho’s evidence thus far cited, and to prepare the 
reader to doubt Manetho’s later material (1.229-51). 
Manetho probably referred to a multiplicity of sources, 
including, perhaps “myths” (cf. Waddell 1940, frags. 8/ 
9/10). But Josephus’ neat correlation between the two 
parts of the Manetho narrative and the two kinds of 
source is much too convenient to be believable (see 
note to “tablets” at 1.73). The “unknown authorship” 
of the myths (literally, “without masters,” «Scotto ) 
suggests that they are uncontrolled and irresponsible, 
as well as anonymous (cf. the adjective in 1.287). 

362 Josephus prepares the ground for 1.227-87, and 
the theme of “refutation” echoes the forensic language 
(chéyxeo and cognates) first found in 1.3, and repeated 
thereafter in connection with “lies” (1.4, 23, 73). 

363 “Unconvincing” (amiSavos) is Josephus’ favorite 
epithet for Manetho’s second narrative (1.229, 267, 
279, 287). The sentence ends with the climactic 
peudodoyta (“lying”), echoing 1.3, although the evd- 
language is used sparingly in 1.227-87 (only at 1.252, 
267). 
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Phoenician Evidence (1.106-27): Reading Options 


The Phoenician segment (1.106-27) is the shortest of the three collections of non-Greek evidence, 
and is purportedly based on Tyrian records. In fact Josephus uses no native Phoenician writers, 
but two Greek authors, Dios and Menander, with overlapping material. These are the same two 
authors, and the same citations, that he had employed in Antiquities (8.144-49), a fact he does 
not advertize. In this context, after a lengthy introduction (1.106-12), Josephus presents citations 
from Dios (1.113-115) and Menander (1.117-20), followed by a paraphrase of Menander’s chro- 
nology (1.121-25). These lead to the conclusion that Solomon’s temple was built 143 years be- 
fore the founding of Carthage (1.126). 

An educated Roman audience would recognize the Phoenicians in general, and the Tyrians in 
particular, as having roots in extreme antiquity (Herodotus 2.44; Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.22; Ulpian, 
Digest 50.15.1, preface). Josephus has already noted the Phoenicians’ reputation for introducing 
writing to the Greeks (1.10), thus suggesting that they might have records older than anything 
known in Greece. A skeptical reader might suspect that such ancient sources consisted of self- 
glorifying “myths” (Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.22), but in Josephus’ day there was a growing fascina- 
tion with the possible authenticity of ancient Phoenician (and other “barbarian”’) sources from a 
period before the Trojan Wars. This was the mood Philo of Byblos (64-141 CE) could exploit in 
his purported citations of Sanchuniathon (Attridge and Oden 1981; Millar 1983: 64-66; on the 
general phenomenon, Bowersock 1994). Since readers familiar with the Virgilian myth would 
recognize the founding of Carthage (by Elissa/Dido) to predate Aeneas’ arrival in Italy, Josephus’ 
dating of Solomon’s temple 143 years before this point (1.108, 126) might sound impressive. 

However, skeptical Roman readers could have raised critical questions. The two authors cited, 
Dios and Menander “the Ephesian,” were largely unknown in literary circles, while a central el- 
ement in the narrative, the swapping of riddles, might smack of folklore, rather than sober history 
(cf. 1.114). While the Jerusalem temple was famous in Rome, Solomon is presented by both 
Josephus’ sources as worsted in the riddle competition, and dubbed by Dios a “tyrant” (1.114)— 
a term with strongly negative connotations in the Roman political tradition. In general, it is hard 
to see how a reader who was unimpressed by Josephus’ Antiquities, where these same 
“Phoenician” sources are cited (8.144-49; 9.283-87), would be any more inclined to believe 
Josephus this time around. In some respects he makes Jess effort here than in Antiquities to con- 
vince his readers of the existence and value of the Phoenician records (cf. Ant. 8.55, 144; 9.283). 

We may imagine Judean readers pleased to hear confirmed their sense of the international 
significance of Solomon and his temple. The biblically literate would recognize echoes of the 
traditions found in 1 Kings, and developed in 2 Chronicles, especially in Josephus’ introduc- 
tion: there (1.110-111) he alludes to the exchange of goods and letters between Solomon and the 
king of Tyre, in echo of 1 Kgs 5:2-12; 9:10-14 and 2 Chr 2:3-16. On the other hand, the ex- 
change of riddles between the two kings (in which Solomon is the loser!) is without biblical 
precedent, even if it vaguely evokes the tradition of Solomon’s wisdom and the “hard questions” 
posed by the Queen of Sheba (1 Kgs 10:1-3; 2 Chr 9:1-4; cf. 1 Kgs 10:24; 2 Chr 9:23). That, 
despite his sources, Josephus asserts Solomon’s superiority in this contest (1.111) might reassure 
Judean readers. As we know from Eupolemus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.30-34), Judean tradi- 
tion was prone to amplify the international significance of Solomon and to embellish his deal- 
ings with Phoenician and other kings (Wacholder 1974; Holladay 1983: 93-156; cf. Theophilus 
in Praep. ev. 9.34.19). It would not matter if Josephus’ Phoenician sources did not tally with the 
biblical account, so long as they were seen to magnify the Judean king and his temple. 

Early Christian readers incorporated this segment in their arguments for the antiquity of the 
Hebrew people, but less extensively than its companion sections of Egyptian and Chaldean evi- 
dence. Theophilus uses this segment in Ad Autolycum 3.22, but, with his focus on the chrono- 
logical question, provides merely a précis of Josephus’ introduction (1.117), followed by the 
relevant king-lists from Menander (1.121-26). For these purposes Dios is entirely dispensable, 
and the rest of Menander irrelevant. Even more drastic abbreviations are found in Tertullian, 
Apol. 19 and Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.13.13. In fact, Eusebius judged other material more valu- 
able: he considered it unnecessary to “heap up proofs” (10.14.1), and had earlier cited 
Eupolemus’ more entertaining material on Solomon at length (9.30-34, among “Greek histori- 
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ans”). Although his Chronicon cites our whole passage (54.1-56.19), it is located in the context 
of “Hebrew” witnesses (as from Josephus), since the work contains no section of “Phoenician” 
sources. Thus, after Theophilus, the citation of “Phoenician” evidence is of diminishing signifi- 
cance. Perhaps this Josephan offering was judged too meager, too indirect, or too complex to 
match the profile accorded to other chronological proofs. A parallel tradition, citing Laetus, re- 
counted a marriage between Solomon and the daughter of Chiramus of Tyre, when Menelaus 
came to Phoenicia after the fall of Troy (Tatian, Ad Gr. 37; Clement, Strom. 1.114.2). This obvi- 
ated the need for a tedious king-list between Hiram and the founding of Carthage, but it also was 
not elaborated in Christian apologetics. 

Historical scholarship has paid rather little attention to this segment, compared to Josephus’ 
citations from Manetho and Berosus. Dios and Menander are otherwise unknown authors, whose 
date and stance are difficult to detect (see Mendels 1987: 131-43, suggesting a competitive and 
polemical edge against Judean versions of history). The cross-reference between the reign of 
Solomon and the Tyrian founding of Carthage has provided an important, if uncertain, clue to 
the dating of Judean history and the construction of Solomon’s temple in the 10 century BCE 
(see Liver 1953; Green 1983). Regarding Phoenician history, the citations reveal little informa- 
tion beyond names of kings, and relate to a time (10"—9" centuries BCE) otherwise poorly at- 
tested. Archaeology has yet to reveal the early Phoenician layers of the city, and written sources 
consist only of these materials and biblical stories about David’s and Solomon’s relations with 
Tyre (see Meyer 1931: 122-27; Eissfeldt 1948: 1884-86; Katzenstein 1973: 77-192; van Seters 
1983: 195-99; Briquel-Chatonnet 1992: 40-58; further bibliography in Labow 2005: 99-100). 

My own reading focuses on features of Josephus’ rhetoric, including his ability to make a 
little go a long way. It appears that Josephus had access to Dios and Menander only through 
some other source (possibly Alexander Polyhistor), and knew almost nothing about these authors 
or their sources of information. He wants a section of “Phoenician” material, but this is the best 
he can do: two obscure authors, relevant only because of their passing reference to Solomon, and 
already utilized in his Antiquities. He does not admit that he is recycling material from that ear- 
lier work: the rhetoric of Apion requires that he offer more to doubters of his earlier claims (1.1- 
5). He uses both fragments in full (despite their overlaps and irrelevancies) and insists, by mere 
assertion, on their foundation in Tyrian records. 

We can also observe Josephus’ attempt to merge his voice with that of his “witnesses,” in fact 
to suggest to his audience how their voices should be heard. While he needs their authority, they 
are of limited value to his case unless he supplements their testimony with his own commentary. 
The fragments themselves are too brief to interrupt, but by a long and carefully phrased introduc- 
tion (1.106-112) Josephus conditions our hearing of what follows. Like an authoritative “voice- 
over,” he allows us to hear his speakers only while telling us what they are saying. Thereby these 
awkward texts—which do not refer to the Jerusalem temple and mention Solomon only in slight- 
ing terms—are recruited into Josephus’ cause by suggestion and subtle manipulation. The au- 
thority of the Phoenicians’ history is thereby commandeered for the defense of their long-time 
foes, the Judeans. 


(1.17) 106 I wish, therefore, to move now from these sources to what is recorded 
about our people among the Phoenicians,*** and to provide the testimony from 
them.*©° 107 For very many years*® among the Tyrians documents have been writ- 


Josephus is consistently good at flagging his 
main transitions, and now introduces his second sec- 
tion of non-Greek material; cf. 1.70-71, though the 
reference there to Tyrian hostility is forgotten in this 
portrait of friendship between Hiram and Solomon 
(1.109, 111). The sources’ passing references to 
Solomon and Jerusalem are here taken to refer to “our 


people” (cf. 1.127, “our ancestors”). 

365 Greek: tas && exeiveov uaptupias. The testimony/ 
witness vocabulary is again prominent in this segment: 
the paptup- root occurs, besides here, at 1.112, 115, 
127—all decisive points in the argument. As is clear at 
1.112, the legal metaphor remains live. Although it is 
not here explicit that they witness to Judean antiquity 
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ten for public purposes and preserved with exceptional care,*® relating to memo- 


rable matters in their internal affairs and as performed among others.*®* 108 In these 
it is written that the sanctuary in Hierosolyma was built by Solomon the king 143 
years and 8 months earlier than the Tyrians’ founding of Karchedon [Carthage 


Solomon and 
Hiram 


cies 


109 It is not unreasonable that the construction of our sanctuary should be in their 
records;>”° for Eiromos [Hiram],°”! the king of the Tyrians, was a friend of our king 
Solomon, a friendship he had inherited from his father.*”* 110 He shared Solomon’s 
ambition for the splendor of the building: he donated 120 talents of gold and, cut- 


(cf. 1.4, 69, 93, 104), the line of argument is closely par- 
allel to that of the previous segment, and concludes in 
proof of an ancient date (1.126, anticipated in 1.108). 
Josephus can cite only Dios and Menander, neither of 
them “Phoenicians,” but authenticates their material 
with reference to Tyrian records. 

366 L has only “many” (TroAAcsv; cf. Latin), but I fol- 
low here the Eusebian evidence (toytmoAAwv, with 
Niese, Miinster et al., pace Gutschmid 462). 

367 The stress on written documents, carefully pre- 
served, harks back to the argument of 1.6-29: words 
from the ypauu- or ypad-root proliferate at the start of 
this Phoenician segment (as well as here, in every sec- 
tion of 1.106-113 besides 1.110, and in 1.116-117). The 
Phoenician use of writing was important in the argu- 
ment of 1.10, 28. “Documents for public purposes” 
(ypappata Smpoota yeypauueva) could include all the 
varied material alluded to in this segment (king-lists, 
records of kings’ achievements, royal letters), while 
their “public” character suggests they are reliable and 
open to scrutiny (cf. 1.9, 11, 20-21). Elsewhere 
Josephus had referred to Tyrian “archives” (Ant. 8.144; 
9.283, 287) and challenged readers to consult the pub- 
lic-record officials in Tyre (Ant. 8.55). The claim that 
Dios and Menander followed documents can only be 
implied (1.112) or asserted (1.116), not proved. 

368 Reading tap’ cAAots (with Miinster, following 
Eusebius, Chronicon). An alternative, tpdos a&AAous (“in 
their dealings with others”; so Gutschmid 463, Niese 
minor, et al., emending pds caAAnAous in L E S), makes 
equal, if not better, sense. 

369 Josephus cuts straight to the conclusion (1.126) 
in order to ensure that, whatever else we hear in the 
intervening sections, we learn this crucial chronologi- 
cal fact. By a sort of textual ventriloquism, he attributes 
to the Tyrian records his own claim, which depends on 
the following contestable assertions: 1) that Dios and 
Menander accurately reproduce material from the 
Tyrian records; ii) that their material alludes not only 
to the friendship between Hiram and Solomon, but also 
to the building of the Jerusalem temple; and 111) that we 
may date that temple to the 12 year of Hiram’s reign, 
and thus reach the figure of 143 years and 8 months, 


from the chronological list in Menander (totalling 155 
years and 8 months). The first is the presumption of this 
whole segment (1.112 and 1.116). The latter two are 
unannounced supplements to the Dios/Menander evi- 
dence (see note to “roof” at 1.110, and to “reign” at 
1.126). Josephus assumes that his readers will need no 
further introduction to Solomon; the name was chiefly 
known in connection with magic, Ant. 8.46-49. He also 
takes for granted that the founding of Carthage lay in 
the distant past (see note to “Karchedon” at 1.125). 

370 Josephus’ specific reference to the Jerusalem 
sanctuary masks its absence in the sources he proceeds 
to cite. Dios and Menander speak of the construction 
of temples (1.113, 118), but not of that in Jerusalem. 
The connection could have been cemented had 
Josephus dared repeat his citation of letters between the 
two kings (Ant. 8.51-54, invented from biblical prece- 
dents). Here it is simply taken for granted. He cannot 
refer here to biblical evidence (until 1.127): he must 
claim that even what he supplies from his Judean tradi- 
tion is present in the Phoenician documents. 

371 Greek: Eipcouos, so spelled by Josephus here and 
in Antiquities. The Hebrew Bible names him Hiram (or 
Hirom), transliterated in LXX as Xipop. Eupolemus 
names the Tyrian king Souron. For the name and other 
bearers of it, see Katzenstein 1973: 81, n.22. 

372 The notion of friendship between the two kings 
derives from the Bible (1 Kings 5, 9, etc.), and is ampli- 
fied by Josephus in Ant. 5.58. Neither Dios nor Menan- 
der suggest such: the posing of riddles is, for them, a 
symbol of competition, not friendship. But friendship 
makes plausible Hiram’s contribution to the Jerusalem 
temple, and thus links the exchange of gifts (1.110) 
with the exchange of riddles (1.111). Although Judean 
tradition indicated that Solomon inherited the friend- 
ship from his father, David (2 Sam 5:11; 1 Kgs 5:1; 2 
Chr 2:3; Eupolemus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.33.1), 
Josephus here suggests that it was Hiram, not Solomon, 
for whom the relationship was second-hand. If this 
is not a simple mistake (cf. Ant. 8.50), it seems de- 
signed to make Solomon the more significant of the two 
kings. 
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ting down the finest timber from the mountain called Libanos, sent it for the roof.?” 


Solomon gave him, in return, among many other gifts, 


374 some territory?’> in Galilee 


in the place called Chaboulon.?”° 111 What drew them together in friendship most 
of all was their love of wisdom: they used to send each other problems, demanding 
a solution,*”” and Solomon was better in such matters, being generally wiser.*7® 
Many of the letters that they wrote to one another are preserved to this day among 


Dios 


concoction,>® I 


373 In what follows (1.113, 118), Dios and Menander 
mention the use of gold in Tyrian temples and the gath- 
ering of wood from Lebanon for temples (“the roofs of 
temples,” Menander, 1.118). But neither mentions, or 
even implies, that this activity includes temples outside 
Tyre, let alone one in Jerusalem. Hence the necessity of 
this introduction, to condition our reception of what 
follows. Josephus inserts biblical tradition under the 
guise of “Phoenician sources” to make the real sources 
confirm what he has declared them to say (cf. Labow 
2005: 105-6). The Bible has Hiram donate gold, though 
not only for the temple (1 Kgs 9:14; cf. Ant. 8.141), and 
wood from Lebanon (1 Kgs 5:6, 9; 2 Chr 2:8, 16; cf. 
Ant. 8.52, 54, 58), though not only for its roof. Josephus 
specifies the roof to create a clearer link with Dios 
(1.113) and Menander (1.118; see Gutschmid 464). 
Josephus typically glorifies the Jerusalem temple and 
relishes stories of foreign kings who give it respect and 
expensive donations (e.g., Ptolemy I’s gifts in Ant. 
12.57-84; see Cohen 1987). He refers again to Hiram’s 
donation in 2.19. 

374 The gift exchange (to match the exchange of 
riddles) places the two kings on an equal footing. 1 
Kgs 5:11 refers to an annual levy of grain and oil for 
Hiram’s household (cf. Ant. 8.54, 57, 141), but the 
vaguer “gifts” looks less like tribute. Eupolemus goes 
so far as to specify that Solomon gifted the famous 
Tyrian golden pillar (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
9.34.18); see note to “Zeus” at 1.118. 

375 The text is corrupt (L: kai ym Kat) and has been 
emended variously. I read (with Miinster) a\doIs Te 
TOAAOIs Kal YT). 

376 The place is variously spelled in the versions of 
this text, as also in the MSS of Josephus’ other refer- 
ences (Ant. 8.142; War 2.503; 3.38; Life 213; see 
Gutschmid 465). For the town, on the edge of 
Phoenician territory near Ptolemais, see Mason 2001: 
185. This tradition, without support in the following 
citations, derives from 1 Kgs 9:11-13. The embarrass- 
ing biblical detail, that Hiram was displeased with the 
gift (contrast 2 Chr 8:1), is recounted by Josephus in 
Ant. 8.142, but omitted here. In this context he can al- 
low no stain on the relationship between the two kings, 
and no question concerning Solomon’s generosity. 


the Tyrians.*”? 112 To show that this claim about the Tyrian documents is not my 
shall present as my witness Dios, a man trusted for his accuracy in 


377 Tn this case, as in Ant. 8.143, Josephus assimi- 
lates a tradition deriving not from Judean sources but 
from his “Phoenician” quotations: indeed, this is the 
only secure link between his introduction and the cita- 
tions that follow. There is a faint echo of the riddles 
(LXX: aiviyyata) posed by the Queen of Sheba (1 Kgs 
10:1; cf. Ant. 8.166-67), but those are not reciprocated. 
Placing this exchange under the rubric of “wisdom” 
puts this otherwise alien tradition on Judean territory, 
where Solomon was famed for this quality (see next 
note). 

378 Solomon’s wisdom is a biblical notion (from 1 
Kings 3, 10, etc.) extensively developed in the Judean 
tradition, including the attribution to Solomon of the 
Book of Proverbs and Wisdom of Solomon. Josephus’ 
boldness here is striking, as his claim that Solomon was 
“generally wiser” partly contradicts the authors he is 
about to cite. In Dios (1.114-15), Solomon defeated 
Hiram, but was worsted by Abdemounos; in Menander 
(1.120), he was always matched by Abdemounos. 
Josephus cannot afford explicitly to correct the sources 
he cites (he needs their untarnished authority). But nei- 
ther can he allow the impression to remain that 
Solomon was intellectually inferior (cf. 2.148 and the 
charge that Judeans are “untalented”). He thus ignores 
here the figure of Abdemounos, and makes an unquali- 
fied claim for Solomon’s superiority (cf. Ant. 8.143). 

379 Josephus effects a transition back to the topic of 
“Tyrian records,” allowing a strong introduction to his 
first source (1.112). The context suggests that the let- 
ters were about the problems they set each other, but, 
as Ant. 8.50-54 indicates, the only letters that Josephus 
knew concerned the construction of the temple (based 
on | Kings 5, a tradition developed in Eupolemus). It 
is striking that Josephus does not cite those letters here, 
given his confidence that anyone could trace them in 
the Tyrian archives (Ant. 8.55-56). But the discussion 
in Antiquities already shows his recognition that their 
authenticity might be open to doubt. 

380 Greek: um’ euoU ouyKetpevos. The verb ovyxeipat 
and its active counterpart ouvti8nui are frequently used 
by Josephus in charges that his opponents have “con- 
cocted” their stories (e.g., 1.287, 293-94, 304, 312). The 
mention of letters, immediately preceding, is not sup- 
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Phoenician history.**! In his history of the Phoenicians he writes as follows:? 


113 When Abibalos died, his son Eiromos became king.**? He raised embankments in the 
and the temple of Olympian Zeus, which 


eastern parts of the city and enlarged the town,>** 


82 


Dios on Hiram 
and Solomon 


was isolated on an island, he joined to the city by filling in the area in between, and beau- 
tified it with golden votive offerings.**> He went up to Libanos and felled trees for the con- 
struction of temples.>*° 114 They say that the tyrant of Hierosolyma, Solomon,**’ sent riddles 


ported by what follows, beyond the general reference 
to an exchange of riddles. If Josephus means others of 
his claims in 1.107-11, he does not specify. It is a prob- 
lem for Josephus that neither Dios nor Menander makes 
reference to written sources. He has to make do with his 
own claims for their accuracy (1.112) and for their use 
of native records (1.116), but has created the impression 
that his own introduction in 1.109-111 is derived from 
those records, and is now confirmed by Dios and 
Menander. 

381 The phrase “I shall present” (tapa@rycopnat) mir- 
rors 1.74 and is repeated for Menander at 1.116. The 
two authors, previously cited in Ant. 8.144-49, are here 
deployed in reverse sequence, so that Menander’s testi- 
mony can be followed by his chronology (1.121-25). 
On the relationship between the two authors, see note 
to “34” at 1.117. The claims here made for Dios are con- 
spicuously vague. Josephus seems to know nothing 
about him (neither ethnicity nor date; cf. Ant. 8.147), 
which suggests he derived this citation from an unin- 
formative source. That greatly limits the claims he can 
make on his behalf. Since there is no other independent 
reference to, or citation from, Dios, in extant literature, 
we can hardly compensate for Josephus’ ignorance; see 
Stern 1.123; FHG 4.398. 

382 Josephus probably guesses that Dios wrote a his- 
tory of the Phoenicians—its focus may have been nar- 
rower (on Tyre) or wider; he can cite no book number. 
The quotation that follows is identical to that in Ant. 
8.147-49, but Josephus cannot confess to such recy- 
cling. 

383 The form suggests that the citation is a fragment 
from a treatment of Tyrian history by reign-sequence, 
identical in style to Menander, but lacking his year-ref- 
erences (unless Josephus has omitted those for conve- 
nience). Abibalos’ name echoes the Phoenician God, 
Ba‘al. If Hiram is an historical figure, if we can trust 
Menander’s chronology, and if we follow Timaeus’ date 
for the founding of Carthage (see note to “Karchedon” at 
1.125), Hiram’s reign may be dated ca. 970-936 BCE 
(see Meyer 1931: 125-26; Katzenstein 1973: 81-115). 

384 The embankment seems to have provided 
both defense and levelling, allowing the eastern 
extension of the city; see Gutschmid 466-67. On 
the topography of Tyre, see Eissfeldt 1948: 1878-79 


and Katzenstein 1973: 9-17. 

385 Dios speaks here, from a Greek perspective, of 
Olympian Zeus: Tyrians referred to Ba‘al Shamaim 
(Lord of heaven; cf. Ant. 9.138). Dios refers to the fill- 
ing in of the sea between the small, southern temple- 
island and the main city, itself an island several 
hundred meters offshore (before Alexander’s siege in 
332 BCE joined it to the mainland). The linkage of the 
two islands is celebrated in Phoenician mythology and 
coins (Katzenstein 1973: 9). The gold provides some 
resonance with Josephus’ claim about Hiram’s contri- 
bution to Solomon (1.110); Menander is more specific 
about the golden pillar (1.118). 

386 This is a crucial item for Josephus, who has pre- 
pared our reception of it in 1.109-10. Dios speaks gen- 
erally (Menander is more specific, 1.119), allowing 
Josephus to insinuate a reference to Solomon’s temple. 

387 The beginning of this section indicates that Dios 
is citing oral, not written, tradition. (In the parallel in 
Ant. 8.148, most MSS read onot [“he says”], rather than 
paoi [“they say”], thus turning the rest of the citation 
into indirect speech: but all the versions, and editors, 
agree in our passage on aot, and it would be strange 
for Josephus to slip from direct to indirect speech mid- 
way through a citation; see Gutschmid 468.) Dios seems 
to distance himself from commitment to this story, 
which might appear more legend than history, but 
Josephus has to ignore this move. For him it is impor- 
tant to claim that Dios is drawing on written sources 
(1.106-7, 111-12); he could not acknowledge that this 
key item of information (the only one to mention 
Solomon) has no higher status than the “myths” he lam- 
poons in 1.105. 

Dios introduces Solomon in relation to a well- 
known city (not a nation). The label “tyrant” may be 
an archaism, originally meaning no more than “king” 
(the term used by Menander, 1.120; cf. Gutschmid 468), 
but its nuances would surely damage Solomon’s repu- 
tation for readers in Josephus’ day. In the Roman tradi- 
tion the term “tyrant” has overwhelmingly negative 
connotations (e.g., Cicero, passim; Seneca, Ep. 114.24; 
Juvenal, Sat. 8.223 [of Nero]; cf. Josephus, War 2.84; 
Apion 2.158). That Josephus lets this pass may indicate 
his inattention, or his desire to preserve the archaic fla- 
vor of the source. 
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to Eiromos and asked to receive some from him,**8 and whoever could not work them out 
paid money to the one who solved them.*°° 115 Eiromos agreed and, when he was unable to 


solve the riddles, spent much of his money as forfeit. Later, 
Tyrian man, solved the riddles which had been posed, and himself propounded others; 


390 a certain Abdemounos, a 


391 


Solomon did not solve these and so paid Eiromos back, with a considerable sum in addi- 


tion.>? 


In this way Dios has given evidence on our behalf in relation to the above state- 


ments.°93 


Menander 


(1.18) 116 But, in addition to him, I shall present also Menander the Ephesian.>” 


He wrote about the events which took place during the reigns of each of the kings, 
among both Greeks and non-Greeks, taking care to learn history from the native 


388 Some versions (Latin, Anecdota) read, “asked to 
receive a solution from him” (cf. variants at Ant. 8.147); 
but the sense of the passage is of an exchange of 
riddles. Menander depicts the story otherwise (1.120: 
only Solomon sends riddles). Josephus’ picture of a 
mutual exchange (1.111) depends on Dios alone. Dios’ 
version is a classic honor-competition: whoever cannot 
solve the riddle loses face (and money) and places the 
reputation of his city in jeopardy. For Dios, the honor 
of Tyre is salvaged by the Tyrian Abdemounos (1.115), 
but Josephus has already presented the outcome other- 
wise (1.111). Although the solution of riddles (from 
dreams, oracles, or the Sphinx) is a common motif in 
Greek legend, a riddle-competition is rare: see Vita 
Aesopi 103 (noted by Troiani 100); Briquel-Chatonnet 
1992: 55-56, n.145 (with Egyptian parallels). 

389 A compressed way of saying (apparently) that, in 
an exchange, if one king did not solve the riddle while 
the other did, the first paid a forfeit. One may suspect 
that Josephus, or his source, is abbreviating a longer 
narrative in Dios; alternatively, Dios is abbreviating a 
longer version of the legend. 

39 Translating ita &€ (Anecdota, followed by 
Niese, Thackeray, and Miinster) rather than cita 61 (L). 
Gutschmid (469), Naber, and Reinach prefer cita 6&1’ 
(Syncellus, “with the aid of’), which preserves Eiromos/ 
Hiram as the subject of the rest of the sentence and, in 
some respects, makes better sense. 

391 The name of Hiram’s assistant takes various tex- 
tual forms here (cf. 1.120, and the parallels in Antiqui- 
ties 8). Menander adds the twist that he was a young 
boy (1.120), thus further humiliating Solomon. On his 
place in Tyrian history or myth, see Briquel-Chatonnet 
1992: 57-58. 

32 Tyre thus not only levels the score, but gains the 
upper hand: the tenor of the text is hardly friendly to 
Solomon or Jerusalem. This result, an embarrassment 
for Josephus, has already been neutralized by his intro- 
duction in 1.111, and the mere fact that Dios names the 
two kings as contemporary is, for him, the most impor- 


tant feature of the text. 

393 The conclusion stands only because of its 
vagueness. Only some of the “above statements” (pre- 
sumably those in 1.106-11) have been confirmed by 
Dios, in fact only those that Josephus already derived 
from Dios. Others have received no support, and one, 
on Solomon’s superior wisdom, has been partly contra- 
dicted. 

394 Josephus uses the same verb (rapatiOnut, “pre- 
sent) as in 1.112, keeping the forensic metaphor alive. 
He employs here the same citation as in Ant. 8.144-46, 
but does not admit the repetition, or that he has cited 
this author elsewhere (Ant. 8.324; 9.284-88). The cita- 
tion (1.117-20) adds nothing relevant concerning 
Solomon beyond what has been gleaned from Dios. But 
the agreement of voices is powerful testimony (1.26, 
echoed in 1.127), and Menander is needed to calculate 
the interval between Solomon’s era and the founding 
of Carthage (1.121-25). Labelling Menander “Ephe- 
sian” (he is given no gentilic in the three passages in 
Antiquities) makes awkwardly clear that he is not him- 
self a Phoenician (contrast the claims for the authentic- 
ity of Manetho and Berosus. 1.73, 129). If an Ephesian 
historian could be labelled “Greek” (a natural, if not 
necessary, categorization), what is said here of 
Menander contradicts Josephus’ earlier criticisms of 
Greek historians: Menander takes care to learn his facts 
(1.116, otouSeCw; cf. 1.20, 24) and consults native 
records (1.116; cf. 1.27). Josephus here says nothing 
more about Menander—his date or the title of his works 
(cf. Ant. 9.283: “Annals”). This, with the unmarked ci- 
tation of his work in Apion 1.156-58, probably suggests 
that Josephus is dependent on a compilation of 
Menander excerpts, labelling him “Ephesian” on the 
basis of his source. The date and identity of this 
Menander are uncertain. He is referred to as Pergamene 
by Tatian, Ad Gr. 37 and Clement, Strom. 1.114.2, but 
the ancient testimony is sparse: see Laqueur in PW 
15.762; Jacoby at FGH 783; Stern 1.119. Most date him 
no earlier than the 2™ century BCE. 
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records of each.9> 117 So, writing about those who reigned in Tyre and coming to 


the time of Eiromos, he says this: 


When Abibalos died, his son Eiromos inherited his kingdom; he lived for 53 years and 
reigned for 34.3% 118 He created the embankment for the Broad Place*”” and dedicated the 
golden pillar in the sanctuary of Zeus;3?8 he also went in quest of timber and felled cedar 


Menander on 
Hiram and 
Solomon 


trees from the mountain called Libanos for the roofs of temples.*°? He demolished ancient 
temples and built new ones,*°° both to Heracles and to Astarte.*°! 119 He initiated the 


“Awakening” of Heracles, in the month of Peritios, 


395 The language echoes 1.27, and the notion of 
“learning” history matches the ethos of 1.37-42. 
Menander’s style seems to have been to record events 
and achievements reign by reign (as here, 1.117-20 and 
in Ant. 9.284-88; below, at 1.121-25, Josephus simply 
removes the “events”). We cannot tell how comprehen- 
sive Menander’s work was, in chronological or geo- 
graphical range, but the claim here is suspiciously 
vague. Gutschmid (470-71) suggests that he wrote, in 
fact, only on the Phoenician cities. Strangely, Josephus 
does not here repeat from Antiquities the more specific 
claim that Menander translated the Tyrian archives 
(Ant. 8.144; 9.283); that would have strengthened the 
general claim of 1.107. On the nature of the Tyrian 
records, see the skeptical comments by van Seters 
1983: 195-99. 

396 The citation extends to 1.120, but is given no 
closure. It corresponds, with minor variations, to the 
text cited in Ant. 8.144-46. Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 
3.22 extracted this first phrase as a preface to his use of 
1.121-25; textually, he constitutes our earliest evidence 
for this material, but he, or his textual tradition, has 
corrupted many names and dates (see R. Grant 1970). 
On Eiromos (for the variant spellings of his name see 
Gutschmid 471-72) or Hiram I, see Katzenstein 1973: 
77-115. 53 years is his total life-span, and includes his 
34 years as king. 

The similarities and differences between Menander 
and Dios in their accounts of this reign do not follow a 
clear enough pattern (of expansion or abbreviation) to 
be able to determine if one is dependent on the other. 
They may have drawn independently from a range of 
Tyrian traditions (Gutschmid 463, 472), but we do not 
know if Josephus, or his source, cited both in full. 

397 Tt is not clear if this is the same set of earthworks 
noted by Dios (1.113) or a different project, a harbour 
market, created in the city (Katzenstein 1973: 16). It is 
hardly the causeway connecting the island city to the 
mainland (pace Thackeray ad loc.); that was built by 
Alexander during his siege of Tyre (332 BCE). 

398 Herodotus (2.44) refers to a pair of pillars, one 
golden, the other emerald, in the temple of Heracles in 
Tyre (cf. Pliny, Nat. 37.45). It is unlikely that there were 
golden pillars in two temples, and the use of different 


when he launched a campaign against 


names of Gods probably reflects different ways of ex- 
plaining Tyrian religion in Greek terms. The 
Phoenician God Ba‘al could be interpreted as the Greek 
Zeus (see note to “offerings” at 1.113), but his manifes- 
tation in Tyre as Melkart was frequently taken to be the 
equivalent of Heracles (e.g., Arrian, Anab. 2.16; 
Diodorus 20.14.1). Menander seems to combine both 
traditions (or may intend to correct Herodotus). The 
fame of this pillar encouraged Judean legend to recount 
it as a gift from Solomon (Eupolemus apud Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 9.34.18; Theophilus apud Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. 9.34.19; see Wacholder 1974: 217-23). Josephus 
knows both these authors, at least by name (Apion 
1.216, 218), but makes no allusion to this tradition. 

399 “Tn quest of” follows the Eusebian tradition, ett 
te (with Gutschmid 473, Niese, Thackeray, Reinach and 
Miinster), rather than L émeita (“then”) or ét1 5€ (“and 
also,” in Ant. 8.145, adopted here by Naber). The tradi- 
tion parallels Dios (1.113), but its more specific men- 
tion of “roofs” fits Josephus’ introduction better (1.110, 
although a different Greek term is used). But the fol- 
lowing sentence indicates that Menander was thinking 
of temples in Tyre, not Solomon’s in Jerusalem. 

400 Reading kaiva, with Niese minor, Reinach, and 
Miinster. L’s kai vaous (“and sanctuaries”; singular, kai 
vadov, Ant. 8.145, Eusebius) is otherwise corrected as 
Kalvous vaous (“new sanctuaries”) by Dindorf, 
Thackeray, and Naber. It is possible that Menander had 
one version of the phrase and Josephus another; see 
Gutschmid 473-75. In antiquity, it was hard to justify 
the demolition of temples unless they were replaced 
with new and better ones (cf. 2.253-54). 

401_On Heracles as the Greek interpretation of 
Melkart, see above note to “Zeus.” Astarte (Ashtoreth) 
was well-known in the Greek world in her own right. 

402 The Greek term here translated “Awakening” 
(Eyepois) was understood by the Latin translator, and by 
many translators since, as meaning the “erection” of a 
temple (to Heracles); so, e.g., Whiston and Thackeray. 
But it is not clear why Heracles’ temple should be so 
singled out (L wrongly adds a reference to Astarte’s as 
well; see Gutschmid 476-77) nor why it should be dated 
so precisely. Menander is probably refering to the in- 
stitution of an annual festival of the “Awakening” of 
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the Itycaioi,*% 


since they did not pay their tribute, and after subduing them returned 


home.* 120 During his reign there lived Abdemounos, a young boy, who always mastered 
the problems which Solomon, the king of Hierosolyma, used to set.*°° 


Kings after 
Hiram 


121 The period from this king to the founding of Karchedon [Carthage] is calcu- 
lated in this way:4°° When Eiromos died, his son Baalbazeros inherited the kingdom; 


he lived for 43 years and reigned for 17.4°7 122 After him came his son Abdastartos, 


who lived for 294°8 years and reigned for 9. The four 


the God (cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 392d-e; 1 Kgs 18:27- 
28); see Gutschmid 474-75. Marcus translates accord- 
ingly at Ant. 8.146. Katzenstein 1973: 92-93 demurs 
and reverts to the older interpretation, but the “paral- 
lel” text he cites includes the term “building,” which is 
absent here. The month of Peritios (in the Macedonian 
calendar) is February-March. 

403 The name of this rebel people is variously 
spelled in the versions of this text, here and in Ant. 
8.146. It is impossible to be sure what Menander or 
Josephus wrote, and scholars are divided between those 
who reconstruct a reference to “Kitioi” (inhabitants of 
Kitium in Cyprus, an early colony of Tyre; see 
Katzenstein 1973: 84-86 and Stern 1.122, with refer- 
ence to earlier scholars) and those who follow 
Gutschmid (479) in reconstructing "Ituxatois (so Niese, 
Reinach, Thackeray and Minster), a reference to the 
colony of Utica in North Africa, well-known to Romans 
because of its part in the Carthaginian wars. 

404 Eiromos is portrayed as the pious and victorious 
conqueror of upstart subjects in the Tyrian empire (cf. 
Elulaios in Ant. 9.284). The material is irrelevant to 
Josephus, though harmless to his cause. But the tenor 
of this portrayal is hardly likely to support Josephus’ 
claim that Eiromos was worsted by Solomon (1.111). 

405 Variants in the name of this character abound, as 
at 1.115 (Gutschmid 469, 479). His designation “young 
boy” (lit. “younger boy’) twists the knife: the problems 
set by the king of Jerusalem are solved (lit. “defeated’’) 
by a youth. Dios (1.114-15) did not include this detail, 
but did place this story in the context of an exchange 
of riddles between the kings. Menander sets no back- 
ground at all, and thus has not even a temporary loss 
by Eiromos. We are a long way from Josephus’ version 
of events in 1.111. 

406 As he had with Manetho (1.94-103), Josephus 
follows his citations with a chronological table con- 
necting a Judean person/event with an event widely 
recognized to be ancient. In both cases he excerpts from 
a much longer narrative simply the king-names and 
reign-dates, risking the tedium of unfamiliar names and 
figures for the sake of a “scholarly” appearance of chro- 
nological accuracy. In this case, the nearest forward 
date he can reckon to be familiar is the founding of 
Carthage, thus necessitating the listing of 10 kings 


409 sons of his nurse plotted 


(1.121-25). (in Ant. 8.62 he had dated the construction 
of the temple backwards by reference to the founding 
of Tyre, 240 years earlier, but to repeat that here would 
make Judeans appear comparatively young, not an- 
cient.) He does not admit that what follows is précis, but 
our suspicion that with each king Menander had a brief 
résumé of events somewhat like 1.117-20 is confirmed 
by the fuller material concerning Ithobalos (1.123) in 
Ant. 8.324. The procedure seems to have been simple 
enough, as Josephus had only to extract the first line of 
each chapter (cf. 1.117), where Menander gave the 
reign-length of each king. There is no good reason to 
doubt that Josephus’ figures originally added up to his 
total of 155 years and 8 months (1.126). But the vari- 
ous versions of this passage include several variants, 
which arose where numbers were put in alphabetical 
figures. I here note only the most significant variants. 
For full discussion, and methodological proposals, see 
Dochhorn 2001. 

407 For the variants on this and each name in the 
following list, see the apparatus in Niese and Minster, 
and discussion by Gutschmid ad loc. It is often impos- 
sible to tell what was in Josephus’ original text, and 
what in Menander (not necessarily the same thing). 
Editors are divided as to whether to read 17 years (with 
Theophilus and the Eusebian tradition) or 7 (with L, 
Latin and Anecdota); most read 17 (Niese, Thackeray, 
Reinach, Miinster; cf. Gutschmid 480). Since we have 
no other evidence concerning this and most other kings 
in this list, we are dependent on Menander/Josephus for 
their dating. Working back from the (generally ac- 
cepted) date of the foundation of Carthage in 814/813 
BCE (see note to “Carchedon” at 1.125), Baalbazeros’ 
reign would date to ca. 935—ca. 919 BCE (Katzenstein 
1973: 121-22). 

408 With L and Miinster, and against the Eusebian 
tradition (reading 39, followed by Niese and Thacke- 
ray). As Gutschmid (480-81) pointed out, if he lived for 
39 years he would have been born when his father was 
13; though it is not clear that Josephus would have 
noticed his anomaly, it must be a corruption of Menan- 
der. His 9-year reign would fall in the period ca. 919- 
ca. 910 BCE (Katzenstein 1973: 126-27). 

40° The Greek in all the traditions reads oddly: “four 
(Syncellus: three) sons ... the older of them” (mpeoBu- 
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against him and killed him, and the oldest of them Methousastartos, the son of 
Deleastartos, reigned;*!® he lived for 54 years and reigned for 12. 123 After him was 
his brother Astharymos, who lived for 54 years and reigned for 9; he was killed by 
his brother Phelles, who seized the kingdom and reigned for 8 months,*!! having 
lived for 50 years. Ithobalos, the priest of Astarte,4!? killed him; he lived for 48 
years*!> and reigned for 32. 124 He was succeeded by his son Balezoros, who lived 
for 45 years and reigned for 6.4!4 125 His successor was his son Mettenos, who lived 
for 32 years and reigned for 29.4!5 His successor was Pygmalion Phygmalioun,*!® 
who lived for 56 years and reigned for 47. It was in the seventh year of his reign 
that his sister fled and built in Libya the city of Karchedon [Carthage].*!’ 126 The 


tepos). Niese emends this last to “the oldest” (peoBu- 
tatos). Gutschmid (481) emends the number to “two” 
(Svo), from “four” (Greek: 5’), but it is likely that some- 
thing is missing from Menander’s version here. 

410 Following Theophilus and Latin, with Niese (see 
pp.xi-xiil), Thackeray, Reinach and Miinster (cf. 
Katzenstein 1973: 127-28, thus dating Methousastar- 
tos’ reign to ca. 909-ca. 898 BCE). But L reads differ- 
ently, giving no name or reign date for this “elder” 
brother: “the elder of them reigned; after them (16’ ots) 
Astartos, son of Delaiastartos, who lived for 58 years 
and reigned for 12.” The Eusebian tradition (followed 
by Naber) is similar, but corrects the plural “after them” 
to the singular “after him” (ue6’ ov). These are probably 
misreadings of the unfamiliar name Methousastartos, 
but Gutschmid suggests (481-82) that Menander de- 
clined to give the name of an upstart “son of a nurse,” 
but indicated that a puppet king, Astartos, reigned con- 
currently for those 12 years (“and the elder of them 
reigned; alongside him (us6’ ov) reigned Astartos ...”). 
See the full discussion in Dochhorn 2001: 95-100, sup- 
porting the text translated here, as what Josephus 
(though not what Menander) wrote. 

411 Here and at 1.126, Anecdota reads “18 months,” 
but editors unanimously follow the better reading, “8 
months.” This is the only reference to months in the 
list, which makes it, and the total, look impressively 
exact. But all the other figures have presumably been 
rounded up or down (contrast the figures in Manetho, 
1.94-102). 

412 The Eusebian tradition, oddly, records him as 
“king of Astarte” (as if the latter were a people or 
place), but his priesthood would justify his influential 
role in Tyrian society (cf. 1.118). This is the Ithobalos 
on whom Josephus cites Menander in Ant. 8.324. But 
he declines reference to that passage, or to the fact that 
the scriptures record this same figure (“King Ethbaal of 
the Sidonians”) as father of Jezebel (1 Kgs 16:31; Ant. 
8.317; 9.138). The chronological list is best left unin- 
terrupted, and neither reference to his earlier use of 
Menander, nor mention of the “idolatrous” queen 


Jezebel, would suit Josephus’ rhetoric at this point. On 
Ethbaal’s reign (ca. 887—ca. 856 BCE), see Katzenstein 
1973: 129-66. 

413 There are textual problems again. Latin and the 
Eusebian tradition support this figure, 48 (read by 
Niese, Thackeray, and Miinster), which is is to be pre- 
ferred over L’s 68 (followed by Gutschmid 484-85, 
Naber, and Reinach) even though it would make 
Ithobalos father a son, Balezoros, aged 9. That is a prob- 
lem probably unnoticed by Josephus. 

414 The text-traditions vary between 6 (L), 7 (Theo- 
philus), 8 (Eusebius), and 18 years (Anecdota), but 
most editors follow L, as the only figure that fits the 
total in 1.126 (see Gutschmid 484). Katzenstein reads 
26 here and 9 (not 29) for Mettenos, in order to align 
these dates with a notice of tribute from Tyrian kings 
from the annals of Shalmanezer II, regarding the year 
841 BCE (1973: 118-120). But it is methodologically 
dubious to alter Josephus’ text to fit an externally dated 
event: if his text is historically incorrect, it should re- 
main so (see Dachhorn 2001: 85-87, 93). 

415 29 is read by Theophilus and Eusebius (followed 
by Niese, Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster). L and 
Latin read 9 (followed by Naber and Katzenstein, 1973: 
119). 

416 The variants are numerous and not easily un- 
ravelled (see Gutschmid and Minster ad loc.): as 
Gutschmid suggests (486), the name may have been 
doubled (giving both Greek and Phoenician versions) 
already in the text of Menander. 

417 We come at last to the event by which the chro- 
nology can be anchored, and thus the end of the list. 
Phoenician-Greek tradition knew this sister as Elissa 
(Justin, Epitome 8.4-6; Menander surely named her), 
but she was known to Romans also as Dido (the Latin 
translation here supplies the name); see Velleius 
Paterculus 1.6.4; and, most influentially, Virgil, Aeneid 
books | and 4. Josephus gives no aid to Roman readers 
in naming this famous woman, but did not need to. 
Most authors in antiquity followed Timaeus (apud 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.74) in dating 
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Chronological 


calculation 418 


155 years, 8 months; 


whole period from the reign of Eiromos to the founding of Karchedon adds up to 
since the sanctuary in Hierosolyma was built in the twelfth 


year of his reign,*!? there were 143 years, 8 months between the building of the 


Conclusions 


sanctuary and the founding of Karchedon.*?° 127 What need is there to add further 


evidence from the Phoenicians?**! It may be seen that the truth is a matter of strong 
agreement?’ and that,*?> of course, the arrival of our ancestors in the land long pre- 
ceded the construction of the sanctuary. For it was when they had conquered the 
whole land through warfare that they constructed the sanctuary.**4 I have clearly 


the foundation of Carthage to 38 years before the first 
Olympiad (that is, 814/813 BCE); cf. Cicero, Resp. 
2.42. One dissenting voice was that of Pompeius Trogus 
(in Justin, Epitome 18.6.9), who suggested 825 BCE. On 
both counts this was some time (61 or 73 years) before 
the founding of Rome (752/751 BCE), thus giving 
Solomon, in Josephus’ calculation, an antiquity sure to 
impress Roman readers. 

418 This figure is secure in the textual tradition, and 
constitutes the total of all the reign years from (and 
including) Eiromos to Pygmalion, minus the 40 years 
after the flight of Pygmalion’s sister. The reign dates 
given above (following the Niese-Thackeray-Reinach- 
Miinster consensus) tally with this total, but do not rep- 
resent any one textual tradition; all appear to be 
corrupt, in varying ways. On the methodology, see 
Gutschmid 485-86; Green 1983: 382-87; Dochhorn 
2001. 

419 Tt is not at all clear whence Josephus derived this 
figure, and he does not divulge his rationale. 1 Kgs 
6.38 (cf. LXX 3 Kgdms 6:1) records that the temple was 
finished in the 11% year of Solomon’s reign, while in 
Ant. 8.62 Josephus says it was begun in the 11" year of 
Eiromos’ reign. Here the context and calculation re- 
quire the 12" year to be that of Eiromos’ reign, but the 
figure is certainly not derived from Menander or Dios, 
who do not mention Solomon’s temple at all (pace 
Stern 1.122). Gutschmid (488-89; followed by Kat- 
zenstein 1973: 82-83) suggested that Josephus found in 
the Tyrian annals a reference to the building of the 
temples of Astarte and Melkart/Heracles in the 11" year 
of Eiromos’ reign. On this theory, in Ant. 8.62 Josephus 
applied that figure to the building of Solomon’s temple, 
while here he added another year, to make it the 12". 
This seems to take over-seriously Josephus’ assertion 
that his claims are based on material “in the Tyrian 
records” (1.108; cf. Green 1983: 380-82). It would be 
simpler to conclude that Josephus misremembered, or 
misused, | Kgs 6:38 (or LXX 3 Kgdms 6:1) in two dif- 
ferent ways: first, in thinking it referred to the 11" year 
of Eiromos’ reign (Ant. 8.62), then in turning 11" to 
12" as the (finishing?) date for the temple. Some such 
mental calculation, based on a biblical source, would 
explain why Josephus offers no source or explanation 


for this figure, despite its influence on his conclusion 
(cf. 1.108; Dochhorn 2001: 91-92). 

420 Thus we reach the “proof” of the claim first an- 
nounced in 1.108. It is characteristic of Josephus that 
he should wish to date, in particular, the temple, rather 
than the life or reign of Solomon. From other passages 
we can detect that his preferred chronological frame- 
work relates events to the history of the temple, in its 
various forms (see, e.g., War 6.269-70, 437-42; Ant. 
8.61-62). He has no other, and no universal, chronologi- 
cal scheme by which to place the founding of Carthage 
(and the construction of the temple) in relation to other 
events, for instance, Danaus’ migration to Argos, or the 
Trojan War (1.103-4). Thus his first two dating projects 
(of the exodus and of Solomon’s temple) appear unco- 
ordinated, except in purveying a general impression of 
great antiquity. 

#21 The “evidence” theme ends this segment as it be- 
gan (1.106); cf. the conclusions to the two neigh- 
bouring segments (1.104, 160). The rhetorical question 
(a technique used sparingly in this work) answers itself, 
but there is reason to doubt that Josephus had anything 
more “Phoenician” to add, in any case. The two over- 
lapping sources, with their limited references to 
Solomon, will have to suffice, but are presented as more 
than sufficient (cf. 1.215). 

422 The agreement referred to could be that between 
the Phoenician sources and the Judean records (cf. 
1.128, 160; Ant. 8.55-56). But Josephus has made no 
explicit reference to the latter as yet—though he will 
do in the next sentence. It could also refer to that be- 
tween the two Phoenician sources, whose rough agree- 
ment is evident, despite differences of detail. In either 
case, the point would echo 1.26. 

423 Reading mpocayeiv (infinitive, dependent on 
BAétreta, “it may be seen”) with Anecdota, followed by 
Niese, Reinach, and Miinster. Alternatively, L E S and 
Eusebius read mpocyei (the start of a new clause, fol- 
lowed by Gutschmid 490, Naber, and Thackeray). 

424 Josephus wishes to antedate the existence of 
“our ancestors” beyond the earliest limit of the 
Phoenician evidence. Hence this further vague asser- 
tion, echoing references to “our ancestors” in 1.91, 103. 
Elsewhere, Josephus gives a very precise figure for the 
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demonstrated these things on the basis of the sacred books in the Ancient History.*?> 


Chaldean Evidence (1.128-60): Reading Options 


Josephus’ Chaldean segment (1.128-60) constitutes the third and last of the non-Greek testimo- 
nies and, as with Egypt, draws on only one author. After a lengthy introduction (1.128-34), 
Josephus cites part of Berosus’ account of the life of Nebuchadnezzar (1.135-41), and mentions 
supplementary evidence (1.142-45), before giving a précis of Babylonian chronology to the time 
of Cyrus (1.146-53). In its structure, this segment thus mirrors exactly the procedure employed in 
its two predecessors: citation is followed by a chronological outline that relates the narrative to 
an event or person recognizable to Josephus’ readers. The only significant difference is the addi- 
tion of cross-references to “Phoenician records” in 1.143-44, 155-58; these enable the conclu- 
sion that the non-Greek sources agree among themselves, and thus agree, in common, with Judean 
sources (1.159-60). 

Josephus could presume instant recognition of the label “Chaldean” among his Roman read- 
ers. In first century Rome the term denoted, primarily, a type of “astrologer” presumed to draw on 
ancient Babylonian traditions, and known to specialize in horoscopes and predictions of death 
(Cramer 1954: 68-69, 72, 131-44). Josephus is aware of this connection (see 1.129), but also 
mirrors the ambiguity in Rome as to whether the term “Chaldean” denotes an ethnic group, a 
special profession (of priests or philosophers), or an astrological tradition (cf., e.g., Strabo, Geogr. 
16.1.6; Cicero, Div. 1.2). Although Chaldean astrology was suspect to those who doubted all 
forms of divination (e.g., Cicero, Div. book 2; Juvenal, Sat. 6.554-64), and although “Chaldeans” 
and other astrologers were occasionally the target of repression by nervous Roman governments 
(Valerius Maximus 1.3.3 [expulsion in 139 BCE]; cf. Cramer 1954: 248-81 on subsequent impe- 
rial legislation), their predictions were widely sought and respected, as they were believed to be 
founded on accurate observation and extremely ancient calculation of planetary movement 
(Diodorus 2.29-31; Tacitus, Hist. 1.22: genus hominum ... quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur 
semper et retinebitur). Roman readers who gave even partial credence to the belief that the 
Babylonians had preserved “extremely ancient records” (1.130)—one tradition suggested they 
stretched back almost half a million years (Cicero, Div. 2.97; Diodorus 2.31.9; Pliny, Nat. 7.57)— 
would thus be inclined to treat this segment with some respect. 

It appears that Roman readers also had some interest in the city of Babylon, even if it was 
outside the Roman Empire, and conceived to be a once great city now largely in ruins. The fame 
of its walls, its temples and its “hanging gardens” lingered long in Hellenistic and Roman imagi- 
nation, together with accounts of the decisive moments when the city had been captured (after 
Herodotus 1.178-87, see, e.g., Diodorus 2.7-10; Pliny, Nat. 6.30.121-22; Strabo, Geogr. 16.1.5; 
Curtius Rufus 5.1.16-39). Thus, although Berosus himself was largely unknown to Roman read- 
ers (see note to “Chaldean” at 1.129), and although much of the material here cited, including 


interval between the exodus and the construction of the 
temple: at Apion 2.19 he gives the figure of 612 years 
(cf. Ant. 20.230), while in Ant. 8.61 he cites 592 years 
(cf. Ant. 7.68). It is not clear why Josephus did not offer 
one or another figure here, but the vagueness means he 
does not have to explain why it took so long to con- 
quer the land and construct a temple. 

425 The appeal is to the extended narrative of Antig- 
uities books 5-8, not just the calculation given at Ant. 
8.61-62. That the earlier work is based on “the sacred 
books” (cf. 1.1, 54) lends it authority. Since doubt con- 
cerning the credibility of Antiquities is the first reason 


cited for the present work (1.1-2), Josephus can hardly 
refer back to that work as the basis for his present argu- 
ment. Thus he rarely mentions it after the introduction 
(otherwise only at 1.54, and here in book 1; then at 
2.136, 287), although his material often builds on, or 
even repeats, the earlier work (not least in this Phoe- 
nician segment; see Introduction, § 2). In this context, 
the main proof is established on the basis of non- 
Judean sources, and this supplementary point carries 
little argumentative weight. But the comment indicates 
that Josephus has conceded nothing to his critics. 
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(once again) the lists of names and dates, must have appeared alien and tedious to Roman read- 
ers, the account of the construction of Babylon (1.139-41) could have revived attention. What is 
more, the main story line, of kings, battles and conquests, is recognizably “historical” in genre, 
even if the reference to the flood (1.130) looks suspiciously “mythical.” 

Beyond the issue of credibility, however, lies the question of the image of Judeans. In the 
Egyptian and Phoenician sections, Josephus had been able to present his ancestors in culturally 
heroic terms (as conquerors of Egypt, or intellectuals of international standing), but here his 
source’s reference to the Judeans is unavoidably deprecatory—as captives of a Babylonian king. 
Although Josephus’ mention of the rebuilding of the temple helps mitigate this dishonor, the 
retelling of this story after 70 CE would surely reinforce Roman perceptions of a people repeat- 
edly conquered by superior world empires (cf. 2.125-34). This is a price Josephus has to pay: he 
has no more honorific Chaldean testimony to cite. 

For Judean readers of this segment, much would be familiar from their own scriptural tradi- 
tions: the Babylonian captivity and subsequent refounding of the temple under Cyrus were top- 
ics prominent in the scriptural histories (2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Jeremiah, etc.) and recycled 
in many subsequent forms (the Book of Daniel; the Aramaic Prayer of Nabonidus [4Q242]; 4 
Ezra, etc.). A Judean reader familiar with these scriptures could certainly insert figures such as 
Daniel and Ezra into Josephus’ Babylonian narratives, as Josephus himself does in his Antiqui- 
ties, and the claimed agreement between all the sources here strongly affirms the historicity of 
the Judean records. Unlike the citations from Manetho, little here is at odds with the scriptural 
account, while Josephus’ careful insertion of references to the temple (1.132) places this Chaldean 
material on a grid recognizable to all Judeans. But what would it mean for Judeans to read this 
account of the temple’s destruction and subsequent rebuilding, at a time when the temple has 
again been destroyed? In the former case, after a span of merely two generations, the conquering 
empire was itself defeated, and the temple rebuilt under a new regime. Could the retelling of this 
narrative suggest, in some minds, a parallel with their own historical situation (cf. 2 Baruch) and 
a comparable hope? Josephus’ comments elsewhere (Ant. 4.314) suggest such a reading is not 
impossible. 

Early Christian readers showed some interest in this segment of Apion, though it appeared to 
them valuable less as a proof of antiquity than as a point of co-ordination between biblical and 
Babylonian chronologies. Theophilus, who uses Josephus’ Egyptian and Phoenician segments 
in Ad Autolycum 3.20-22, makes no reference to this Chaldean material in that context: it could 
hardly compare with them as evidence of great antiquity, since it stretches back no further than 
about 50 years before Cyrus. But he does deploy this material (without acknowledging Josephus) 
as a tail-piece to his argument (3.29), where the emphasis lies on the harmony between biblical 
and Babylonian accounts. Tertullian (Apo/. 19) makes the barest mention of Berosus, but de- 
clines to go into “tedious” detail: with a rhetorician’s training, he senses that Josephus’ material 
would try the patience of even sympathetic readers. But other Christian writers also had indepen- 
dent access to Berosus (perhaps via the excerpts in Alexander Polyhistor), and both Tatian (Ad 
Gr. 36) and Julius Africanus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10) use the account of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem to align Hebrew and Babylonian chronologies; in the latter 
case, by dating Cyrus to the 55" Olympiad, Africanus also co-ordinates them both with the Greek 
chronological schema. Eusebius deploys both tactics, citing Berosus both through, and indepen- 
dently of, Josephus. In Praep. ev. 9.40, he cites chosen sections from this segment, complete with 
Josephus’ interpretation of the material, but never identifies these as deriving from Berosus: since 
this book is about Greek writers who mention the Hebrews, he does not declare the identity of 
Josephus’ source, but attributes it all to Josephus. He can then supplement it with a lengthy ci- 
tation from another “Greek” account of the Babylonian empire, taken from Abydenus (9.41; 
contrast the passing mention of “Chaldean” evidence in 10.13.13). On the other hand, Chaldean 
material constitutes the major opening section of Eusebius’ Chronicon, where he cites large sec- 
tions of Berosus, derived from Alexander Polyhistor, together with a lengthy citation from 
Abydenus, and the whole of our segment from Josephus’ Apion (Chron. 21.3-25.25). Thus, 
Josephus’ researches, including his chronological calculations, played some part in inspiring an 
important intellectual endeavor among early Christians. But the latter also developed their own 
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tools and discovered their own resources to construct a far more comprehensive chronological 
database. 

Scholarly interest in this segment has been limited. We are extremely fortunate to know from 
cuneiform inscriptions much more about Nebuchadnezzar and his successors than can be deduced 
from Berosus here (see, e.g., Wiseman 1956 and 1985; for a full listing of primary sources, see 
Labow 2005: 129, n.21). His work is thus of interest chiefly for his presentation of Babylonian 
history in the new conditions of the Seleucid kingdom (see Schnabel 1923; Burstein 1978; Kuhrt 
1987). The fragments that Josephus cites here can be placed in some relation to the other, often 
fuller, material utilized by Eusebius, but our text provides nothing beyond what Josephus had 
already used in Antiquities 10, and the excerpts from Berosus are too brief to enable us to build 
a satisfactory profile of Berosus’ “apologetic historiography” (Sterling 1992: 104-17). 

My own reading highlights the subtle struggle for power in the deployment of cultural tradi- 
tions. As in the previous two segments, Josephus exploits the cultural potency of his non-Greek 
source, in this case the “Chaldean” reputation for the preservation of ancient records. He has 
scavenged a single reference to “Judeans” in a Chaldean source, and cannot avoid the negative 
image it portrays of Judeans as captives. But in Josephus’ calculus, the honor of this mention by 
a reputable source outweighs the dishonor of the narrative itself: a passing and dismissive refer- 
ence to “Judeans” can be made a central pillar in the defense of Judean honor. Underlying this 
tactic is a quiet submission to specifically Greek cultural requirements: it is only because Berosus 
wrote for Greeks that Josephus can use him at all, and his reputation among Greeks is, for 
Josephus, a key aspect of his accreditation (1.130). Josephus thus constructs from Berosus’ pride 
in the history of Babylon, and from the demands of hellenistic culture, a vigorous defense of the 
Judeans’ international significance: foreign cultural traditions are re-employed to serve Judean 
interests. 

As in the Phoenician segment, almost all the source material here is recycled from Antiquities, 
though this tactic is never acknowledged, for rhetorical reasons. Josephus again has to suggest, 
in introduction and interpretative comment, what he most wants readers to find in this source, 
providing the commentarial “voice-over” in repeated references to the Jerusalem temple, on which 
Berosus is notably silent. There is less conflict with his source here than with the Egyptian and 
Phoenician evidence: but we shall note his determined efforts to make Berosus the mouthpiece 
for his own assertions. 

Since the main sub-theme of this segment is the agreement between sources, it is important to 
note that Josephus always insists that others’ sources agree with “ours,” not the other way around. 
Even while foregrounding non-Judean histories, the touchstone remains the Judean scriptures. 
Similarly, in co-ordinating different chronological schemes, Josephus calibrates others’ traditions 
in relation to what he and his Judean tradition consider the central events—the history of the 
Jerusalem temple. Josephus is eager to find a common chronological scheme, but it will be an- 
chored by the pivotal moments in Judean history—the destruction and rebuilding of the temple— 
even though these are ignored by the Chaldean and Phoenician sources cited here. As 
post-colonial studies show, the writing of history is of decisive significance in cultural negotia- 
tions: Josephus here struggles to make his tradition the grid to which others’ historical schemes 
conform. 


(1.19) 128 I shall now straightaway describe what is recorded and reported concern- 
ing us among the Chaldeans;*”° there is considerable agreement on this as on other 


Chaldean 
evidence 


426 Josephus makes nothing more here of his claim 
that Judeans have Chaldean ancestry (1.71); the 
Chaldean sources he uses betray no recognition of such 
a relationship. The Chaldean evidence comes third in 
accordance with the historical sequence of the events 
recorded; this arrangement also allows cross-reference 
to Phoenician records (1.143, 155-58), the subject of 


the previous segment. The use of the term “recorded” 
(avoyeypauuéva) recalls the heavy use of ypoauu-termi- 
nology in the previous segment (see note to “care” 
at 1.107) and the emphasis on Chaldean “records” in 
1.28. Here Josephus makes little more of this point be- 
yond the references to “records” in 1.130, 143. For 
once, Josephus’ claim that the records concern “us” 
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Berosus 


Berosus,*28 


points between these sources and our writings.4?” 129 As witness to this stands 
a Chaldean by descent,*?? but well-known to those engaged in learning, 


since he published for the Greeks works on astronomy and on the subjects of philo- 
sophical inquiry among the Chaldeans.**° 130 Now this Berosus, following the most 


ancient records,*?! 


(the Judean people) is justified: his source actually 
mentions 'lovdaior (1.137). 

#27 The notion of agreement between sources, adum- 
brated in 1.127, harks back to the principle of 1.26 and 
becomes the Leitmotif of this Chaldean segment: see 
1.130, 143-44, 154, 160. The two dimensions—agree- 
ment among non-Judean sources, and agreement be- 
tween them and Judean scriptures—coalsece in the 
conclusion at 1.160. This motif in fact eclipses that of 
the Judeans’ “antiquity,” partly because the historical 
references here (7" to 6" centuries BCE) are not particu- 
larly ancient, and partly, perhaps, in the hope that if 
Judean sources can be proved accurate at this point, their 
historical value is bolstered in general. Only at the very 
end, in 1.160, does Josephus mention the theme of “the 
antiquity of our nation” (on the reference to Noah see 
note to “race” at 1.130). Josephus does not here attempt 
to claim, as he had in Ant. 1.158, that Berosus made men- 
tion of Abraham. That would have been an even more 
spectacular proof of antiquity than that afforded in the 
Egyptian and Phoenician segments. But the claim was 
speculative—Berosus’ “just man” is, Josephus acknowl- 
edged, not named as Abraham—and perhaps judged too 
weak to mount here. But he perhaps has Abraham in mind 
in the reference here to “other points.” 

428 Greek: Bnpcicos or Bnpwoods. Josephus knows 
the title and number of books in his work (1.142), but 
probably had access to him only through the excerpts 
he found in Alexander Polyhistor (see Gutschmid 492 
and Schnabel 1923: 166-68). Josephus had referred to 
him on several occasions in Antiquities (1.93, 107, 158; 
10.20, 34, 219-26), and here re-uses the Noah and 
Nebuchadnezzar material, adding (in Apion 1.146-53) 
a précis of the material he had foreshortened and not 
attributed in Ant. 10.229-32. A comparison of Apion 
1.143-44 with Ant. 10.227-28 suggests that Josephus 
also had access to a compendium of material on 
Nebuchadnezzar, probably joined by Alexander Poly- 
histor to his Berosus-citation on this king. Berosus (ca. 
330-250 BCE) was a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great and dedicated his history of Babylonia to 
Antiochus I (324-262 BCE). He may have been a priest 
of Marduk-Bel (Tatian, Ad Gr. 36) and certainly had 
good access to cuneiform records. Like Manetho, his 
native history was designed to impress the new 
hellenistic rulers of his country, but his precise cultural 
and political purposes are a matter of speculation, given 


gave an account, like Moses, of the flood and the destruction in 


the fragmentary state of his work (see Kuhrt 1987: 48- 
56 and Sterling 1992: 115-17). The fragments are gath- 
ered by Jacoby in FGH 680 (and translated by Burstein 
1978 and Verbrugghe & Wickersham 1996, each with 
different numbering systems; I here follow Jacoby). 
Josephus continues to use “witness” language (cf. 1.74, 
112), though the legal metaphor is not prominent in 
this segment until its conclusion (1.160). 

429 Cf. the claim for Manetho in 1.73, giving au- 
thenticity to their testimony. Josephus prefers to use the 
label “Chaldean” rather than “Babylonian” (also for 
the title of Berosus’ work, 1.142). He appears to under- 
stand the term as an ethnic and geographical label (cf. 
Ant. 1.144-46, 151-59), but is also aware of its usage in 
the Greco-Roman world as a label for astrologers (cf. 
War 2.112; Ant. 10.194-99, echoing Daniel), and al- 
ludes to that reputation in this section. 

430 The context indicates that the learning (ta1deic) 
here is specifically “Greek” (cf. 1.73). Despite the ani- 
mus in 1.6-27, Josephus is beholden in certain decisive 
respects to Greek culture and constructs his readers as 
people conversant with that tradition (cf. 1.16, 51). Here 
Berosus’ publication of works for Greeks seems to sig- 
nal not just how he happens to be known, but also why 
he is culturally important; his work is somewhat paral- 
lel to Josephus’ own writings, publishing native tradi- 
tions for hellenized readers. It is notable that Josephus 
does not say that he is well-known as a historian, and 
our few testimonia (see FGH T 1-11) indicate that his 
rather meager reputation was chiefly as an astrologer 
(see, e.g., Seneca, Nat. 3.29.1; Pliny, Nat. 7.123; only 
Athenaeus, Deipn. 14.14 refers to his Babylonian his- 
tory). Hence Josephus refers to “astronomy” in this in- 
troduction (cf. 1.14; “philosophy” is added to ensure its 
respectability; cf. Gutschmid 491). On the general repu- 
tation of Chaldeans as astrologers, see Reading Options, 
above. On the contested question of whether the astro- 
logical material attributed to Berosus was actually writ- 
ten by him, see Burstein 1978: 31-32 and Kuhrt 1987: 
36-44. 

431 On Roman perceptions of the antiquity of Baby- 
lonian records, see Reading Options, above. Josephus’ 
claim is inexact, and does not include the suggestion 
that Berosus translated these records (cf. 1.73). Berosus 
appears to have maintained that the Babylonians had 
preserved with great care records spanning 150,000 
years (FGH 680, frag. 1). If Josephus knew this claim, 
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it of humankind,432 and of the ark in which Noah, the founder of our race,*3? was 
saved when it was carried onto the peaks of the Armenian mountains. 131 Then, list- 


ing Noah’s descendants and adding their dates,**4 he comes to Naboupolassaros, 
the king of Babylon and the Chaldeans,**° 132 and while relating his exploits he 
describes how he sent his own son Naboukodrosorus [Nebuchadnezzar]**’ with a 


435 


Babylonians 
and Judeans: 
précis 


large army against Egypt and against our land, when he learned that they had re- 


belled;*3* he defeated them all and burned the sanctuary in Hierosolyma, 


its figure may have seemed too fantastic or simply 
wrong (cf. 1.1, 39). 

432 Josephus had cited Berosus on this point in Ant. 
1.93, but here, in place of citation, makes this general 
claim, which supports the notion of “agreement” be- 
tween the records of the two nations (1.128). We know 
that Berosus did relate a version of the Babylonian 
flood-myth (FGH 680, frags. 4a and 4b), though the 
hero there is called Xisouthros. The Greek version of 
the myth named the hero Deucalion, whom Philo 
equated with Noah (Praem. 23; cf. Theophilus, Ad 
Autolycum 3.29). But such cultural equations were vul- 
nerable to criticism (e.g., by Celsus apud Origen, Cels. 
1.19; 4.11, 42), and it was more convenient for Jose- 
phus to leave Berosus’ figure unnamed. 

433 Greek: 0 ToU yévous LGV apxnyos. Although 
this segment is meant to be about references to “us” 
(Judeans, 1.128), it is hard to see how Noah could be 
said to be specifically the “founder” of the Judean na- 
tion. According to Ant. 1.144 the Chaldeans are num- 
bered among the descendants of Noah (via Shem), and 
Josephus holds the Chaldeans to be the “founders” of 
the Judean people (Apion 1.71). But Noah’s descen- 
dants included all other nations as well (see Ant. 1.122- 
47), so the claim here seems to embrace the whole 
human “race” (I use the term only in this neutral con- 
text). Yet, only Judean readers would recognize “Noah” 
as the name of this foundational figure. 

44 This suggests that Josephus knew Berosus’ dat- 
ing scheme, which we know from elsewhere (FGH 680, 
frag. 5a) as including 86 kings between the flood and 
the Medes’ capture of Babylonia, all named and with 
reign-dates totalling 33,091 years. Josephus knew 
Berosus’ age-figures were enormous (Ant. 1.106-7) and 
may have considered them too incredible to cite. The 
result is that he gives no indication of where to place 
the following historical events in a wider chronologi- 
cal framework; it is only later that he will connect 
Babylonian history to a widely known figure, Cyrus. 
For the moment, by simply juxtaposing Nabopalasar 
with Noah, he leaves the impression of great antiquity. 
Following his own reckoning (Ant. 1.82-88), he is jump- 
ing here about 1,600 years. 


439 and ut- 


435 Once again the texts record various versions of 
this name (Gutschmid 492-93; Miinster ad loc.). Here 
and elsewhere I follow Minster’s choice. 

436 The double formula preserves the loose associa- 
tion between the epithets “Babylonian” and “Chal- 
dean” (cf. 1.133, 138), necessary to fit the “Chaldean” 
evidence into a Babylonian political and _historial 
framework. Josephus now begins (1.132-33) a crucial 
preparatory précis of the following citation (1.135-41). 
As in 1.106-11, he focuses the reader on the Judean di- 
mensions of the citation, and inserts the key data that 
he wishes to be heard in what follows. 

437 The name is variously transmitted. L (Latin) and 
Theophilus conform to LXX, NaBouxoSovocdp; see 
Gutschmid 497-98. For the history of this famous king 
(605-562 BCE), see Wiseman 1985. 

438 This summary of 1.135, 137 profiles “our land” 
(presumably Judea), although it is not mentioned by 
Berosus himself. Its juxtaposition with Egypt suggests 
its historical importance, and the rebellion is described 
in terms general enough to accord with biblical narra- 
tive (the disloyalty of Judean kings), although Berosus 
himself mentions the rebellion only of a satrap (1.135). 
The “large army” (inflating the statement in 1.135) 
makes the Judeans’ defeat less ignominious. 

439 The subject is presumably Nebuchadnezzar, but 
the change is not clear in the Greek, as Josephus com- 
presses the narrative severely. At the same time, there is 
a strategic expansion, to include reference to the Jerusa- 
lem temple, which was apparently never mentioned by 
Berosus himself (if it had been, Josephus would surely 
have cited the reference). Josephus attributes mention 
of the temple not only here, but also at 1.145 (cf. 1.154, 
160). The addition is necessary not only because 
Josephus considers the destruction of the temple the 
most important event in Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, but 
also because it is crucial for the chronological calcula- 
tions which follow (1.154, 159). On Josephus’ reaction 
to the apparent humiliation of this event, see 2.129-32. 
The temple was destroyed in 587/6 BCE (Wiseman 
1985: 36-39); see 2 Kings 25 with biblical parallels and 
Ant. 10.144-48 (indicating how central this event was 
to Josephus’ understanding of history). 
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terly uprooted all our people, and transferred them to Babylon,? with the result that 


the city was deserted for seventy years until Cyrus, the first king of the Persians. 


441 


133 He says that the Babylonian**? conquered Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, 
surpassing in his exploits all who had previously ruled over the Chaldeans and 


Babylonians.* 13444 I shall present Berosus’ own words, which go like this: 


Berosus on 
Nabopolassar 
and 
Nebuchadnezzar 


-445 


135 When his father Naboupolassaros**° heard that the satrap appointed over Egypt and the 
regions of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia had rebelle 
the hardships himself, he appointed his son Naboukodrosoros, who was still in his prime, 


d,*47 since he was no longer able to endure 


448 


over some parts of his army, and sent him out against him.“4? 136 Naboukodrosoros engaged 


the rebel, overpowered him in a pitched battle, 


440 Josephus highlights the Judean captives from 
among those Berosus will list in 1.137, and compresses 
the different phases of captivity (cf. Ant. 10.98, 101, 
149) into a single event, to match Berosus’ account. 

441 Reading mpetou (“the first”) with Miinster (and 
Reinach), following Eusebius. This summary covers 
both the citations to follow (1.135-41, 146-53), but the 
biblical figure of 70 years (Jer 25:12; 29:10 [=LXX 
36:10]; Dan 9:2; Zech 1:12; Ant. 10.112, 184; 11.1; 
20.233) is not justified by the later calculations (1.154, 
159), and is quietly forgotten. Its inclusion here sug- 
gests how much Josephus writes this introduction in 
biblical mode, while claiming to say no more than 
Berosus. For the utter desertion of the city (excusing 
the failure to rebuild the temple for two generations), 
cf. Ant. 10.184. 

442 As in Ant. 10.104, 124, 131, Josephus avoids 
repeating the awkward name (cf. 1.142 below). Histori- 
cally he might be better labelled “Chaldean” (Gut- 
schmid 494). 

443 The range of places conquered mirrors 1.135, 
137, with the addition of Arabia. The insistence on 
Nebuchadnezzar’s unmatched achievements certainly 
goes back to Berosus, and was echoed by other histori- 
ans (see 1.144). The extent of his empire might interest 
Roman readers, but also places the conquest of Judea 
in a larger context which renders the Judeans’ defeat ex- 
cusable. In the same vein, Josephus considered the 
crushing of the Judean Revolt inevitable considering 
the might and world-empire of Rome (cf. Agrippa’s 
speech in War 2.345-401). 

444 T omit here (with Niese, Naber, Reinach, Thacke- 
ray, and Minster) a sentence that appears to constitute 
a reader’s gloss: “Then again, placed a little lower 
down, Berosus is again cited in the history of antiquity” 
(in LES but not Latin or Eusebius). Niese’s confidence 
on this matter (xiv) seems justified, despite the defense 
mounted by Gutschmid (494-95) and the doubts of 
Troiani (39-40). The gloss seems to point forward to the 
second citation in 1.146-53. 

445 The same verb, “present” (mapati@nut) is used in 
the introduction to Manetho (1.93) and Dios (1.112), 


450 and brought the district again under their 


though it here lacks the complement “as a witness.” 
Josephus stresses that his citation is verbatim, which it 
might well be, though it is certainly not the whole of 
Berosus’ account of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (cf. 1.142) 
and it may have been already compressed or excerpted 
by Alexander Polyhistor. Josephus does not declare 
that he had used the exact same citation in Ant. 10.220- 
26. 

446 On the spelling of this name, and that of his son, 
see above at 1.131-32. As victor over the Assyrians, the 
reign of Nabopolasar (626-605 BCE) founded what is 
now known as the Chaldean or neo-Babylonian empire; 
see Kuhrt 1995: 589-610 and Wiseman 1985: 5-7. 

447 Tn fact there was no “satrap” (a Persian term) over 
these territories, which were ruled independently by 
Necho II of Egypt (609-594 BCE). Berosus presents a 
clash between two rival powers as a rebellion by an 
appointed subordinate. It is curious that the names of 
key people and battle-sites (1.136) are not mentioned: 
it is possible that they were omitted in Polyhistor’s ab- 
breviation of this source, or that Josephus has strategi- 
cally cut them out. On what Berosus might have meant 
by Coele-Syria (including Judea?), see Stern 1.14; 
Labow 2005: 138, n.54. 

448 One should perhaps omit “still” (so Gutschmid 
498, following Latin and Ant. 10.220). 

449 On the build-up to the battle of Carchemish, as 
Egypt and Babylon jockeyed for power on the upper 
Euphrates, see Wiseman 1956: 20-23; 1985: 12-15. 

450 The version in Ant. 10.221 uses a more normal 
verb (“defeated,” expatnoe), while the best witnesses to 
this text have “overpowered” (exupteuoe, see Gutschmid, 
499 and Minster ad loc.). This might suggest that 
Josephus takes this citation direct from his source 
(Polyhistor) rather than from his own Antiquities. The 
battle, curiously here unnamed, was at Carchemish on 
the Euphrates, in 605 BCE (Wiseman 1956: 23-27, 67- 
69; 1985: 13-15). Readers familiar with the biblical 
narrative would recognize the event (2 Chron 35:20; Jer 
46: 2-12) and Josephus narrates it himself elsewhere 
(Ant. 10.84-86), but it suits him to keep it and its after- 
math unspecific, since he wishes this and the next sec- 
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rule.4! And it happened that at this time his father, Naboupolassaros, fell ill in the city of 


the Babylonians and died, having reigned for twenty-one years.*°* 137 When, not long af- 
ter, Naboukodrosoros heard of his father’s death, after he had settled affairs in Egypt and the 
rest of the district,° and appointed some of the Friends*** to take charge of the captives— 


Captives 
brought to 
Babylon 


Judeans,*°> Phoenicians, Syrians, peoples bordering Egypt*°—and to convey them to 
Babylon, together with the heavily-armed troops**’ and the rest of the spoils, he himself 
rushed ahead with a small escort and got to Babylon across the desert. 138 Finding affairs 
being administered by Chaldeans, and the kingdom being preserved by their noblest fig- 
ure,*°® he gained mastery of his father’s empire, intact. He ordered that the captives, on ar- 


tion to be heard to include the much later destruction 
of Jerusalem (587 BCE; see Begg and Spilsbury 2005: 
290-92, n.948). 

451 The statement reflects the assumption of 1.135 
that the territory was originally, and rightly, Baby- 
lonian; in reality, the aftermath of the battle saw the 
extension of the Babylonian empire at the expense of 
Egypt, over a period of several years (Wiseman 1956: 
25-28). 

452 LE S read 29, but all other witnesses agree on 
21, which is confirmed as historically accurate by a frag- 
ment of a chronicle (British Museum 21946), which 
also gives the precise day of his death (8" day of the 
month of Ab = 15/16 August, 605 BCE). For the 
Babylonian account of this battle see Wiseman 1956: 
67-69. 

453 The Greek (ta kata Thy AiyuTTov mpayuata) 
could be translated “the affairs concerning Egypt”; if 
Berosus suggests that Nebuchadnezzar got to control 
Egypt, the claim is wholly unhistorical. The context 
here, the brief interval after Carchemish and before 
Nebucahdnezzar’s enthronement, suggests that Berosus 
is referring only to events in 605 BCE (see Gutschmid 
496-97). If so, the captives mentioned in this section, 
including the Judeans, would be prisoners captured 
from Necho’s army at Carchemish or other garrisons (cf. 
Begg and Spilsbury 2005: 291, n.956), not the result of 
the extensive, but rather later, campaigns in Syria and 
Phoenicia. It is uncertain whether Berosus returned at a 
later point in his narrative (after his account of the re- 
building of Babylon) to the eastern campaigns of 
Nebuchadnezzar, including his eventual sack of Jerusa- 
lem (587 BCE). But if so, Josephus does not know that 
part of his work, and he has to make do with the one, 
passing, reference to “Judeans” to which he has access. 
Although he knows that the destruction of the temple 
did not take place until the 18" year of Nebucahd- 
nezzar’s reign (1.154), his reference to that event both 
before (1.132) and after (1.145) this citation encourages 
readers to hear in this reference to Judeans and their 
settlement in Babylon (1.137-38) an allusion to the 
Babylonian conquest of Judea and Jerusalem. He had 
related the successive stages of subjugation of Judea in 
Ant. 10.84-150, closely following the biblical account. 


He cannot find in Berosus the justification to repeat any 
of that narrative here. 

454 Here and in 1.148 giAo1 (“Friends”) is technical 
(Hellenistic) terminology for court advisers or officials. 

455 The relative insignificance of these captives is 
indicated by their mention in a subordinate clause (the 
main verb comes only at the end of the section). For 
Josephus, this whole segment of his work hinges on the 
mention of Judeans in this list of captives within this 
subordinate clause. Since Judea is not explicitly men- 
tioned in the list of territories in 1.135, and since the 
presence of “Judeans” here is essential for Josephus’ 
whole argument, it has been suggested (e.g., by J. 
Lewy) that Josephus himself has introduced the name 
into Berosus’ text. Reinach’s counter-arguments (27, 
n.3) are not very strong, and we have reason to suspect 
that Josephus does sometimes tamper with his sources 
(see, e.g., at 1.82, 84). Eusebius’ inclusion of this refer- 
ence (Chron. 22.18) is not independent of Josephus 
(pace Reinach), and the slightly clumsy Greek (te kai 
... kal... ) might betray the hand of Josephus. The ques- 
tion must remain open, but even if we trust Josephus at 
this point, the contrast between his perspective and the 
political interests of his source is striking. 

456 Greek: [kai] TaSv Kata THY Atyutrtov e6vesv. Both 
text and meaning are unclear. With our earliest wit- 
nesses (L E S, Latin, Eusebius) and Gutschmid 501-2, I 
read the phrase without the kat, and take it to mean “the 
peoples bordering Egypt,” in apposition to “Syrians,” 
or to the previous three names. If kai is added (as by 
Niese and Miinster, on the basis of Ant. 10.222), an 
additional group is referred to, perhaps “Arabians” 
(Reinach 114), or “the peoples in [or related to] Egypt.” 

457 Marcus (at Ant. 10.222) and Burstein 1978: 27 
translate “with the bulk of his force.” But Gutschmid 
(502) gives good reason to support this translation of 
ueTa THs BapuTaths SuvapEcs. 

458 The Latin suggests the plural (optimatibus), but 
Gutschmid (503-4) defends the singular, which is fol- 
lowed by most editors. Again, a key figure in the story 
is left unnamed, perhaps to aid the implicit transposi- 
tion of this story to a later date. It is not clear whether 
Berosus represented “Chaldeans” as an ethnic group or 
a special profession. 
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of Babylon 


rival, be assigned settlements in the most suitable locations in Babylonia,**? 139 and he 
himself lavishly decorated the temple of Bel and the other temples from the spoils of the 
war,*©? and, having examined both the existing, original city and another, to be joined to it, 
outside its bounds,**! to ensure that besiegers should not again be able to turn back the 
river*? and swoop down on the city,*°? he surrounded the inner city with three walls, and 
the outer city with three, the former made of baked brick and bitumen, the latter of plain 
brick.4°+ 140 When he had walled the city in this remarkable way and decorated the gate- 
ways in a fashion suited to their sanctity,*© he built in addition to his father’s palace an- 
other palace adjoining it,4°° whose height**’ and general opulence it would perhaps take 


too long to describe*® 


459 This notice serves as an etiology for the pres- 
ence of substantial western populations in Babylon, 
still in Berosus’ day. Josephus often refers to Judeans 
still living in Babylonia in the first century CE (e.g., 
Ant. 17.26; 18.310-79; Apion 1.33). 

460 For Berosus, the only temples worth mentioning 
are the magnificent structures in his native city; the fate 
of the Jerusalem temple, which means so much to 
Josephus, is a matter of indifference. Where the Judean 
tradition anxiously traces the fate of the holy objects 
from the temple in Jerusalem (e.g., Ant. 10.145, 154, 
233; 11.14-15), Berosus celebrates the dedication of 
“spoils” to Babylonian Gods. “Bel” is the Babylonian 
God “Marduk,” whose great temple (the Esagila) ad- 
joined the world-famous “ziggurat.” See Wiseman 
1985: 64-73 and Unger 1970: 165-87. For other 
temples in Babylon, see Unger 1970: 135-64. 

461 The text is patently corrupt and editors offer a 
wide variety of conjectures. There is full discussion in 
Gutschmid 506-8; Giangrande 1962: 109-14; Gianotti 
2002; cf. Miinster ad loc; Hansen 2001: 71-72. I here 
translate the Greek reconstructed by Giangrande: thv te 
UTapxXoucav && apxns TOA kal EtTEpav EEcOev 
TPOCKAPTGOLEVNV KaTavornoas. The last two words are a 
matter of conjecture, influenced by the Latin, although 
all the versions, including Eusebius, seem to be guess- 
work themselves; Gianotti and others read avakaivioas 
(“having renewed”) at the end of the clause. It is pos- 
sible that something is missing (cf. Abydenus in FGH 
685, frag. 6). Giangrande argues, probably correctly, 
that the “outer” city is that founded or rebuilt on the 
other (right) bank of the Euphrates, from where the city 
was previously vulnerable. 

462 The unusual verb (cvactpépovtas) seems to view 
the matter from the perspective of the besieged 
(Giangrande 1962: 111); it amounts to a “diversion” of 
the river’s course. The “again” suggests allusion to an 
earlier narrative when this tactic had been used to over- 
run the city. 

463 The Greek in L (kataoxeuvaCeiv) is very difficult 
and, despite Gutschmid’s defense (508, translating 


—except to say that, despite its extraordinary size and splendor, it 


“suborn the river against the city’—he envisages a 
damn downriver which would flood Babylon), it should 
probably be emended; I follow Giangrande’s kataom- 
aCe (1962: 110-12). In fact, Cyrus was to capture 
Babylon by diverting the river and entering via the 
river bed (Herodotus 1.191; Xenophon, Cyr. 5.9.19). 

464 The walls of Babylon were particularly famous 
in antiquity; see, e.g., Herodotus 1.178-79; Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.1.5; Diodorus 2.7; Curtius Rufus 5.1.16, 
though no comment is made here on their height or 
thickness. The ancient sources repeatedly mention 
brick and bitumen. By the “inner city” Berosus does not 
appear to mean the walls along the river (cf. 1.149 for 
Nabonidus’ work), but the old “heart” of the city on the 
left bank of the river, its sturdier walls reflecting, per- 
haps, its higher staus (cf. Gutschmid 510-12; Unger 
1970: 59-63; Labow 2005: 142, n.72). 

465 Josephus continues to cite his source, although 
it has already gone well beyond what is relevant to his 
purpose. But the fame of the buildings in Babylon 
(walls, gates, palaces, gardens, bridge) could retain the 
interest of his readers. Bronze gateways in the walls are 
mentioned by Herodotus 1.179 and Abydenus (FGH 
685, frag. 1), though Berosus may here refer to particu- 
lar gates (e.g., the Ishtar gate), which were sites of spe- 
cial religious significance (cf. Gutschmid 512-13); for 
the inscriptions and ancient references, see Unger 1970: 
65-75. 

466 For Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, jutting out on the 
north of the city, see Wiseman 1985: 53-56; Unger 
1970: 216-22. 

467 The text is corrupt; see Gutschmid 515-16, part 
of whose solution (csv tavéotnya) is adopted by Niese 
minor and Miinster; cf. Ant. 10.225. 

468 Since Berosus’ purpose is to extol Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and to attribute to him the famous buildings of 
Babylon (cf. 1.142), one can suspect that here either 
Alexander Polyhistor (Josephus’ probable source) or 
Josephus himself is abbreviating Berosus’ account; the 
same sentiment is offered, but in slightly different 
words, in Ant. 10.225. 
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was completed in fifteen days.* 141 In this palace he built high stone terraces*”” and gave 
them a scenery closely resembling mountains, planting them with all sorts of trees, thus 
constructing and landscaping the so-called “hanging garden,”4”! because his wife, who had 


been raised in the region of Media, hankered after the mountain environment 


(1.20) 142 This is how he tells the history of the above-named king,*”? with much 
additional material, in the third book of the Chaldaica,*™“ in which he censures Greek 


472 
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Berosus 


historians for wrongly thinking that Babylon was founded by the Assyrian Semi- 
ramis, and for falsely recording that the wonders constructed within it were due to 


her.47> 143 On these matters the Chaldeans’ record must be considered trustworthy. 
Besides, what is recounted in the Phoenicians’ archives 


469 The text at the beginning of this clause (“except 
to say ...”) is corrupt and variously reconstructed, but 
the general meaning is clear. The 15-day construction 
is related as a matter of pride in an inscription (see 
Unger 1970: 222), which Berosus presumably knew. 
Abydenus (FGH 685, frag. 6b) transfers the same figure 
to the construction of the walls. 

470 A plausible translation of avaAnupata (cf. 
Thackeray ad loc. and Burstein 1978: 27); Marcus at 
Ant. 10.226 translates “retaining walls”; cf. Gutschmid 
518. 

471 Berosus played to the special Greek interest in 
this feature, which was counted as one of the 7 “won- 
ders of the world” (Strabo, Geogr. 16.1.5; Diodorus 
2.10), its engineering much discussed. Since this inter- 
est was inherited by the Romans (Curtius Rufus 5.1.31- 
35), Josephus is content to close his citation at this 
high point. For the archaeology, based on Koldewey’s 
excavations, see Unger 1970: 216-22 and Wiseman 
1985: 56-60, with plate II. 

47 Diodorus 2.10 and Curtius Rufus 5.1.35 give 
another version (the garden was planted by a Syrian 
king for his Persian concubine). Nebuchadnezzar’s wife 
(again, oddly not named) was Amytis, the daughter of 
Astyges, a king of Media (cf. Berosus in FGH 680, frag. 
7d). 

4733 As in 1.133, Josephus avoids the difficult name 
(also in 1.143-44 below). Josephus breaks from his ci- 
tation to allow an interval before the chronological 
précis (1.146-53); cf. 1.91-93, 121. He uses the interval 
to bolster the credibility of Berosus (by contrast with 
Greeks, and through confirmation from other historians, 
1.142-44) and to insert another reference to the temple 
(1.145). 

474 The “additional material” may be items left out 
from 1.135-41 (see notes above), but also, and more 
particularly, the further narrative of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, which lasted 43 years and must have been told at 
fuller length; on the gap in Berosus between 1.141 and 
1.146 see Gutschmid 523-25. It is not clear whether 
Josephus knew this other material, or just knew of it 
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477 concerning the king of 


from Polyhistor. The naming of the “third book” (cf. 
1.74, 144) conveys the impression of autopsy and ac- 
curate citation. The work was more commonly, and per- 
haps rightly, known as the Babyloniaca (Kuhrt 1987: 
33-34) but Josephus wishes to keep “Chaldean” at the 
forefront of his readers’ minds. The third book covered 
history from Nabopolasar to Alexander the Great. 

475 This comment is not paralleled in Antiquities 10, 
indicating a particular strategy of this work. As in 1.73 
(Manetho vs. Herodotus), Josephus uses this motif to 
strengthen his own censure of Greek historiography 
(1.6-27) and to stress its unreliability concerning non- 
Greek nations (1.27). At the same time, Berosus’ author- 
ity is bolstered, on the assumption that he would know 
(and tell) the truth on this matter (see 1.143). The Greek 
tradition (from Ctesias onwards) did attribute the won- 
ders of Babylon to Semiramis (an Assyrian queen of the 
9 century BCE): see, e.g., Herodotus 1.184-85 (Semi- 
ramis and Nitocris); Diodorus 2.7-10; Curtius Rufus 
5.1.24. Berosus’ insistence on this point may be more 
than simply the historian’s habit of disagreeing with 
predecessors (Kuhrt 1987: 53). It seems to represent a 
claim for Nebuchadnezzar as an unparalleled political 
and cultural hero. In this regard, Josephus senses 
Berosus to be an ally in resisting Greek versions of his- 
tory. 

476 The question of trust is critical, as was clear at 
the outset (1.2; cf. 1.161). Josephus’ appeal for trust in 
native authors (he uses the mot-root, as in 1.2 and 
1.112) depends on the assumption that they have fol- 
lowed native, ancient, and trustworthy records (cf. 1.28- 
29). The foundations of the whole unit 1.69-160 are 
here laid bare, together with its limitations. Josephus 
cannot do more than assert that native records “must 
be” trustworthy; he cannot allow the possibility 
that they too might be partial and propagandistic. The 
next sentences give support to Berosus’ account, 
but only at select, and very general, points. 

477 The vague reference prefigures the use of “Phoe- 
nician records” in 1.156-58 and links back to the pre- 
vious segment (1.106-27). In the next section (1.144) 
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the Babylonians agrees with what is said by Berosus, that he subdued Syria and the 


Agreement of 
Philostratus 
and 
Megasthenes 


whole of Phoenicia.*”8 144 Indeed, Philostratus, also, agrees on these matters when 
he mentions in his history the siege of Tyre, 
book of his Indica,**° in which he tries to prove that the above-named king of the 


479 as does Megasthenes in the fourth 


Babylonians surpassed Heracles in bravery and the scale of his exploits; for he says 
that he subdued most of Libya and Iberia.4*! 145 What was said above concerning 
the sanctuary in Hierosolyma—that it was burned down by the Babylonians when 
they invaded,*®? but began to be rebuilt when Cyrus succeeded to the kingdom of 
Asia*®3—will be clearly demonstrated by the statements of Berosus here presented.**4 
146 For this is what he says in his third book: 


Josephus will reuse two of the three cross-references he 
had deployed in Ant. 10.227-28. Only two of those 
(Megasthenes and Philostratus) are relevant to his 
present concern with Nebuchadnezzar’s western cam- 
paigns; in place of the third (Diocles), Josephus here 
includes a general reference to Phoenician “archives.” 
If he is not making this up entirely, Josephus may be 
alluding to material claimed as a source by Philostratus 
(thus counting his material twice) or to what he knows 
from Menander (whom he associates with Tyrian “ar- 
chives” in Ant. 8.144; 9.283). See further note to “well” 
1.155. 

478 The theme of “agreement” pervades this segment 
(see note to “writings” at 1.128); the specific root 
oupdoov- recurs, after here, at 1.144, 154, and 160. The 
subjugation of Syria and Phoenicia vaguely parallels 
the list of captives in 1.137, but hardly supports 
Josephus’ specific claim about the Judeans and their 
temple. 

479 The 13-year siege of Tyre (see note to “years” at 
1.156) would be mentioned in any account of 
Phoenician history, but we (in common with Josephus’ 
first readers) know almost nothing more about this 
Philostratus than his name. At Ant. 10.228 Josephus 
had listed Philostratus’ works, including a Phoenica; 
once again Josephus does not admit that he repeats and 
abbreviates himself. The unspecific “on these matters” 
allows a general overlap with the material in the “ar- 
chives” (1.143). 

480 The title of the work and the number of the book 
convey scholarly accuracy. Megasthenes (early 3" cen- 
tury BCE) was the main source of Greek knowledge on 
India (see Sterling 1992: 92-101 and further literature 
in Bar-Kochva 1996a: 199 n.60), but it is doubtful that 
Josephus knew him at first hand. His reference not only 
mirrors his own statement in Ant. 10. 227, but also 
closely matches one in Abydenus (FGH 685, frag. 6, 
apud Eusebius, Praep.ev. 9.41.1). It is highly likely 
that both authors are drawing (independently) from 
Alexander Polyhistor (see Gutschmid 526-27). The com- 
ment hardly fits here (it has nothing to do with the cam- 
paign in Syria and Palestine), but is included as a third 


witness. It reveals how woodenly Josephus reduplicates 
material from Antiquities 10, again without acknowl- 
edgement. Had Josephus read Megasthenes’ work, he 
could have cited him in the next segment as a Greek 
author who referred to Judeans (see Stern 1.45-46). 

481 What Megasthenes said can be more accurately 
ascertained from Strabo, Geogr. 15.1.6: Nebuchad- 
nezzar had a greater reputation among the Chaldeans 
than even Heracles, and led an expedition to the Pillars 
(cf. Abydenus, as referenced in the previous note). For 
the context of the statement see Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
201-2. Josephus distances himself from the claim for 
Nebuchadnezzar, but leaves Heracles’ exploits unchal- 
lenged, assuming his readers’ acquaintaince with the 
Heracles myths concerning Libya (the giant Antaeos) 
and Iberia (the triple-bodied monster, Geryon). 

482 Again Josephus makes Berosus his mouthpiece 
for the critical datum—the destruction of the temple— 
on which the citation had been conspicuously silent; 
the tactic mirrors and strengthens the strategic introduc- 
tion in 1.132. 

483 The only place where something like this was 
said “above” is in Josephus’ own introduction at 1.132, 
though even there no mention had been made of the 
rebuilding. And it will hardly be “demonstrated” by the 
Berosus “citation” to follow (1.146-53), which men- 
tions Cyrus, but ignores the Jerusalem temple; for that 
we have to wait for Josephus’ own comment in 1.154. 
Josephus’ attribution of the key data to his source is 
remarkably brazen and could surely only convince a 
rapid, or a wholly sympathetic, reader. Gutschmid’s sug- 
gestion (532) that this represents mere negligence on 
Josephus’ part, or the use of a secretary, seems naive 
(rightly, Labow 2005: 128, n.18). The interval before 
the temple rebuilding is no longer recorded as 70 years 
(as in 1.132); soon (1.154) it will be scaled down to 50. 

484 The confident tone masks the weakness of the 
argument. What follows appears to be a précis of 
Berosus, in order to reach the reign of Cyrus as quickly 
as possible, giving only the dates necessary for the cal- 
culation to follow. Josephus seems to have known and 
used this material in Ant. 10.229-31, but had not attrib- 
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After starting the wall mentioned above,*®> Naboukodrosoros fell ill and died, having 
reigned for 43 years;*®° his son, Eueilmaradouchos,**” became master of the kingdom. 147 
His regime was lawless and debauched,*** and when a plot was laid by his sister’s husband, 
Neriglisaros,*8° he was assassinated, having reigned for 2 years.*” After his assassination, 
Neriglisaros, who plotted against him, succeeded to the throne and reigned for 4 years.*?! 
148 His son, Laborosoardochos,*” ruled the kingdom, though only a child, for 9 months;*” 
but, since he displayed in many ways an evil character, a plot was forged and he was beaten 
to death by the Friends.*”4 149 At his death those who had plotted against him gathered and 
jointly conferred the kingdom on a certain Nabonnedos,*”> who was from Babylon and one 
of their conspiracy. During his reign the walls of the Babylonians’ city alongside the river 
were embellished with baked brick and bitumen.*?° 150 When his reign was in its seven- 
teenth year, Cyrus emerged from Persia with a large army*®” and, when he had subdued all 
the rest of Asia,*°8 advanced on Babylonia. 151 When he learned of his approach, Nabon- 


Subsequent 
kings of 
Babylon 


Cyrus comes 
from Persia 


uted it there to Berosus, simply weaving it into his own 
story. The précis functions exactly as in the parallel 
passages in 1.94-102 and 1.121-25: it links a previous 
citation containing a reference to “us” to a date recog- 
nizable as a chronological marker (in this case, the 
reign of Cyrus). Here, as in the previous cases, it is sig- 
nificant that Josephus has to make his link to a Greek 
(or at least hellenized) knowledge-base (Cyrus being 
well-known in the Greek world). Despite his critique of 
Greek historiography, his non-Greek sources are not, in 
the end, accorded the right to operate by their own 
chronological schemes. 

485 Not the walls (plural) of the city of Babylon, as 
they were mentioned at the beginning of this long 
reign, and much has been left out in between (see note 
to “Chaldaica” at 1.142). The reference is probably to 
the “Medean wall” defense system (between the Tigris 
and Euphrates); see Xenophon, Anab. 2.4.12 and 
Wiseman 1985: 60-61. If Josephus derives this material 
from Alexander Polyhistor, he may not know to what it 
refers. Readers might mentally connect this wall to 
those of 1.139 and thus not notice the interval between. 

486 605-562 BCE; his 43-year reign is also men- 
tioned in the Uruk king-list. 

487 For textual variants here, see Gutschmid 533-34 
and Miinster ad loc. The name is spelled quite differ- 
ently in Ant. 10.229, 231, but here accords more with 
the biblical version (2 Kgs 25:27-30: Evil-Merodach). 

488 Berosus’ moral tone justifies the change of re- 
gime; his pride in the Babylonian kingdom does not 
mean whitewashing all its rulers. In Ant. 10.229-31 
Josephus had followed the biblical story (2 Kgs 25:27- 
30 = Jer 52:31-34) in recording this king’s kindness to 
“Jechonias”; he also attributed to him there an 18-year 
reign (see Begg and Spilsbury 2005: 294, n.987). Here 
Josephus seems unable, or at least unwilling, to recon- 
cile Berosus’ account with that of his scriptures. 

489 On the spelling of the name, see Gutschmid 534- 
36 and Miinster ad loc. On his wife, the king’s sister, 


Kassaya, see Wiseman 1985: 10-11 and Burstein 1978: 
28, n.110. Ant. 10.231 gives a slightly different ac- 
count. 

490 562-560 BCE. 

491 560-556 BCE. Ant. 10.231, where he is named 
Eglisaros, erroneously records a reign of 40 years. See 
Wiseman 1956: 37-42; Labow 2005: 149, n.96. 

492 The name has too many variants in the textual 
tradition to unravel Josephus’ original version (Gut- 
schmid 536-37); in the Babylonian texts he is styled 
Labasi-marduk. 

493 Tn the year 556 BCE. 

494 The moral accusation seems forced but justifies 
the coup (cf. 1.147). The Nabonidus stele gives a theo- 
logical explanation (his accession to power was against 
the will of the Gods), ANET 1.309 (iv). Abydenus (apud 
Eusebius, Praep.ev. 9.41.4) records the same violent 
changes of regime but without comment. 

495 This name again has variants (Gutschmid 538; 
Minster ad loc.); Nabu-na’id reigned from 556-539 
BCE. Herodotus 1.188 refers to him as Labynetus, son 
of Nicotris. 

496 Berosus’ concern with walls (cf. 1.139, 146, 152) 
perhaps reflects his focus on military action. This seems 
to be recorded as an improvement on the work of 
Nebuchadnezzar (1.139). In Ant. 10.231 Josephus iden- 
tifies this king (“Naboandelos’”’) with Baltasares (Bel- 
shazzar, who was in fact his son and co-regent), and 
thus incorporates at this point the narrative of Daniel 
5; but the connection looks artificial and is not repeated 
here. 

497 Cf, Ant. 10.247. The reign-year is what enables 
the following calculation, with all its complications 
(see at 1.154). Josephus gets to the point in this précis 
where hellenized readers will start to feel on familiar 
territory; the year is (by our reckoning) 539 BCE. 

498 Eusebius’ accounts read “all the rest of his king- 
dom” (followed by Niese, Thackeray, Miinster ad loc.). 
But since Babylonia is his kingdom, this would make 
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nedos went to meet him with the army and faced him, but was defeated in battle, fled with 


Cyrus captures 


Babylon 500 


Babylon 


a small escort, and was shut up in the city of the Borsippians.4°? 152 Cyrus captured 
and gave orders that the outer walls of the city should be razed to the ground 


because the city seemed to him formidable and difficult to capture;>°! he then set off for 
Borsippa to besiege Nabonnedos. 153 As Nabonnedus did not wait for the siege but gave 
himself up in advance, Cyrus treated him generously, gave him Carmania as his residence, 
and expelled him from Babylonia." Nabonnedus spent the rest of his days in that land and 


ended his life there.> 


Chronological 
calculation 


of his reign>?> 


little sense. With Gutschmid (540), I follow the reading 
of L E S (reflected in Latin and adopted by Reinach). 

499 Berosus’ evident admiration of Cyrus allows him 
to record the full ignominy of the collapse of the neo- 
Babylonian dynasty. Josephus here contradicts his 
account in Ant. 10.247 (implying the capture of Nabo- 
nidus in the city), which is similar to the versions of 
this historical turning-point in Herodotus 1.188-91 and 
Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5. Berosus’ account reflects more 
closely the version in the Nabonidus Chronicle; see 
Beaulieu 1989: 219-32. 

500 Herodotus 1.188-90 already knew different ac- 
counts of how this epic event took place (Cyrus entered 
Babylon on 29 October, 539 BCE). After so much 
emphasis on the defenses of the city, Berosus may have 
left the means of capture deliberately unspecified. 

°°! As well as being a back-handed compliment to 
Nebuchadnezzar (cf. 1.139), this notice might serve to 
explain why the once-famous walls of Babylon were no 
longer extant; the same is recorded of Darius in 
Herodotus 3.159. 

502 Cyrus is presented sympathetically. Babylonian 
and Achaemenid records contain very varied evalua- 
tions of Nabonidus, but often criticise him for religious 
neglect (Beaulieu 1989; Sack 1992; Kuhrt 1995: 598- 
603; ANET 1.308-11). Carmania (modern Kerman) is in 
south-central Iran; cf. Abydenus apud Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. 9.41.4 (also derived from Berosus). 

°°3 There is little in the last part of this précis 
(1.151-53) which is directly relevant to Josephus’ pur- 
pose. He may include it simply to bring the story of 
Nabonidus to conclusion, or to maintain the interest of 
readers who knew of Cyrus’ capture of Babylon (though 
he has little detail to offer). But Nabonidus was also 
known in Judean mythology (see Prayer of Nabonidus 
[4Q242]), and readers of many sorts might be interested 
to reflect on the change of empires (cf. 2.127). It is pos- 
sible that some readers could hear a contemporary reso- 
nance. The Babylonian empire which destroyed the first 
temple was itself wiped out in due course, and a new 


(1.21) 154 These words contain the truth in agreement with our books; for it is 
written there that Naboukodrosoros devastated our sanctuary in the eighteenth year 
and it was left without trace for 50 years,°°° and in the second year of 


temple was built: could the cycle repeat itself after the 
destruction of the second temple? Josephus might be 
reluctant to suggest this (cf. his caution on the subject 
of Daniel’s prophecies in Ant. 10.208-10, 272-81), but 
could leave the deduction for others to draw. 

>°4 The theme of “agreement” between sources has 
already been signalled (1.128, 143). The “agreement” 
between Berosus and the Judean scriptures will soon be 
supplemented by a triangular point of agreement, with 
Phoenician records (1.155-58), building to the conclu- 
sion at 1.160. The language echoes the principle of 
1.26. In order to establish this “agreement,” Josephus 
has to adjust both Berosus and the Bible: the former by 
inserting into his chronology the date of the destruc- 
tion of the temple (an event absent from his record), the 
latter by reducing the biblical figure of 70 years (1.132) 
to something closer to 50. 

>°5 Josephus has to find this in “our books,” since 
the event goes unmentioned in what he knows of 
Berosus. Although he had found something close to 
what he wanted in the reference to Judean captives 
(1.137), he knew that Berosus placed this at the begin- 
ning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, not in its 18th year. 
Josephus thus relies on a (slightly inexact) memory of 
the biblical account: 2 Kgs 25:8 = Jer 52:12 says the 
temple was burned in Nebuchadnezzar’s 19‘ year; Jer 
52:29 talks of captives in the 18" year (cf. Ant 10.146). 
The surviving Babylonian Chronicle refers to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s campaign in Judea, but is missing for the 
years in which the temple was destroyed (Wiseman 
1956: 32-38). 

506 50 is the figure read by Eusebius and followed 
by all modern editors (see Gutschmid 543-44); L and 
Latin read 7. The 50 corresponds roughly to the com- 
putation of the reign-dates in the citation of Berosus: 
43 years plus 2, plus 4, plus 9 months, plus 17 years, 
minus 18 (the 18" year of Nebuchadnezzar), plus 2 (the 
24 year of Cyrus) = 50 years and 9 months. (On its re- 
lation to the 54 years of the Phoenician records, see 
note to “addition” at 1.159.) Josephus does not make 
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the reign of Cyrus the foundations were laid,°°’ and, again, in the second year of the 
reign of Darius it was completed.*°* 155 I shall add the Phoenician records as 
well®°°—for one must not pass over the abundance of proofs.°!° The calculation of 
dates goes like this.*!! 156 In the reign of king Ithobalos,>!* Naboukodrosoros be- 
sieged Tyre for 13 years.>!3 After him Baal reigned for 10 years.*!4 157 Thereafter 
judges were appointed: Ednibalos, son of Baslechos, was judge for 2 months, Chel- 
bes, son of Abdaeos, for 10 months, Abbalos, the high-priest, for 3 months; Mytty- 


nos and Gerastartos, son of Abdelimos, were judges for 6 years, 


the full calculation of reign years, followed by the nec- 
essary adjustment, as in 1.126; the sums would have 
been messy. Although this figure of 50 might have been 
influenced by Dan 9:25 (7 weeks of years), it is prob- 
ably best explained as a strategic downward adjustment 
of the biblical 70 years (1.132) to bring it into line with 
Babylonian and Phoenician records. Modern scholar- 
ship accords with these in dating the destruction in 587 
BCE and the second year of Cyrus as 537 BCE (1.e., 50 
years). The further reference in this section to the 
completion of the temple (in the 2"! year of Darius) 
might represent Josephus’ attempt to salvage the possi- 
bility of the full 70 years after all (see below). 

507 Although Cyrus is named in Josephus’ non-bib- 
lical sources, his decree for the reconstruction of the 
temple, and the dating of this event, are not. Josephus 
has to rely here on Ezra 3:8 (cf. Ezra 1:1). 

508 Since Darius is not mentioned in the Chaldean 
or Phoenician sources cited here, we may ask why 
Josephus adds this notice. He provides no means to 
date Darius in relation to Cyrus, and thus no indication 
of how much later we should consider Darius’ 2™ year. 
It seems that he records this detail either because he 
simply knows it and wishes to complete the story of the 
temple-reconstruction, or because he hopes this non- 
specific addition will satisfy those who remember the 
biblical figure of 70 years, cited earlier (1.132). If the 
latter, the lack of a full computation of years suggests 
he does not want this matter pressed too far (Darius’ 
2nd year, in 520 BCE, would be about 67 years after 
the destruction). If the former, it is odd that his figure 
tallies neither with his account in Ant. 10.107-8 (which 
has the completion of the temple in Darius’ 9th year) 
nor with the biblical version (Ezra 6:15: Darius’ 6” 
year). (Eusebius’ variants for “second” [“sixth” or 
“tenth”] may represent an effort to correct this discrep- 
ancy; see Gutschmid 544-45.) 

509 For the significance of Phoenician “records,” see 
1.106; as in the “Phoenician” segment, Josephus’ 
source concerns specifically Tyre (see 1.160). As in 
1.143, Josephus claims here to go straight to source: no 
author is named. It is possible that he here uses 
Philostratus, whom he had named just above (1.144); 
part of what follows overlaps with what is reported of 


515 after whom 


Philostratus in Ant. 10.228. But it is more likely that 
his source is Menander (so also Gutschmid 545-46), of 
whom he knows several fragments and whose style is 
close to the following citation (cf. 1.121-25); cf. Labow 
2005: 154, n.114. Since he has already labelled Menan- 
der an “Ephesian” (1.116), he may prefer to keep his 
identity hidden in citing this “Phoenician” material. 
Alternatively, Josephus may have derived this material, 
in anonymous form, from Alexander Polyhistor. 

510 The impersonal form makes this seem less a 
choice than a necessity (and helps excuse yet more 
obscure names and difficult calculations). The “abun- 
dance” of proofs is in fact only one more, added to the 
one already offered, but the tone is building in confi- 
dence to the climax of 1.160. The citation to follow 
overlaps with Berosus only in the names Nabouko- 
drosoros and Cyrus, but the unique triangular congru- 
ence (Chaldean, Phoenician, and Judean) is all that 
matters to Josephus. 

51! What follows is almost certainly a drastic précis 
(by Josephus himself or an intermediate source); for this 
reason it is not here indented (cf. 1.121). Not much 
more than names and reign-dates are here extracted 
from material which probably had fuller details of 
events (e.g., on the siege of Tyre). 

512, On Ethbaal I (reign ca. 591-573 BCE), see 
Katzenstein 1973: 325-28. For the final calculation 
(1.159), Josephus either needs the full length of this 
reign (not given) or must operate on the assumption 
that the reign ended with the end of the siege (see 
Gutschmid 547). 

513 This very famous siege, which ended with the 
capitulation of Tyre, probably lasted ca. 585—ca. 573 
BCE (Katzenstein 1973: 330-32; Labow 2005: 155, 
n.117 suggests 598-583 BCE). Josephus believes he 
can cross-refer from this event to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (see 1.159). 

514 Baal II (ca. 573-564 BCE). He was presumably a 
puppet king of the Babylonian empire, after the crush- 
ing of Tyrian independence. 

515 Again, the names vary in the different versions; 
see Gutschmid, 547-48; Minster ad loc.). The appoint- 
ment of judges, parallel to Gedaliah in Judea, presum- 
ably reflects Babylonian control in the interruption of 
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Balatoros was king for 1 year.°!© 158 When he died they sent for Merbalos and sum- 
moned him from Babylon, and he reigned for 4 years; when he died they summoned 
his brother Eiromos, who reigned for 20 years.>!’ It was during his reign that Cyrus 
became ruler of the Persians.*!* 159 So the whole period is 54 years, with 3 months 
in addition;*!° for it was in the seventh year of the reign of Naboukodrosoros that he 


began to besiege Tyre,>”? 


Conclusions 


the Tyrian royal line (see Katzenstein 1973: 333-34, 
340-41). 

516 The Greek translated here “after” (ueta&v) nor- 
mally means “between,” and some interpreters, suspect- 
ing that Josephus has omitted this year in his final 
calculation (1.159), take this year to be a period of co- 
rule in the midst of the period of the judges. But the 
following statement suggests that his rule was immedi- 
ately followed by that of another king, and the Greek 
can sometimes mean “after” (so Gutschmid, 549, with 
reference to War 2.221 and Acts 13:42, pace Labow 
2005: 156, n.121). The year would be ca. 556 BCE. 

>!7 The two members of the Tyrian royal family had 
presumably been taken as hostages to Babylon. On 
Hiram HI (ca. 552-532 BCE) see Katzenstein 1973: 
344. 

518 Josephus’ source is, crucially, silent on when this 
event took place in Hiram’s reign and it is not even 
clear how it relates to the fall of Babylon (which is pre- 
sumably when Josephus counts the “reign of Cyrys” to 
begin, 1.154). Josephus has to supply the missing data 
in the next section. 

519 What does Josephus mean by “the whole pe- 
riod”? The immediate context would suggest that he 
refers to the period of the Tyrian kings just mentioned. 
If we start with the 13 years of Ithobalus’ rule (Josephus 
has no other figure for that king) and go on to the end 
of Eiromos’ reign, we get 55 years and 3 months; thus, 
Josephus has done his sums wrong, or has not counted 
the 1 year of Balatoros (see note to “year” at 1.157), or 
one of the figures in the text has been corrupted in 
transmission. On this understanding, the following 
statements, prefaced by “for” are not an explanation of 
how he reached 54 years and 3 months, but an adjust- 
ment around that figure (perhaps intended to suggest 
how it could tally with the “50 years” of 1.154, which 
relates to the history of the temple). 

A more radical solution, suggested by Gutschmid 
(551-55), takes the following “for” to act in its proper 
sense as an explanation of our present clause: the 
“whole period” referred to here is the period of the 
desolation of the temple (not the summation of the 
Tyrian reigns). On this reading, Gutschmid thought 
Josephus’ original text at this point said “50 years” (it 


and in the fourteenth year 
Cyrus the Persian seized power.°?* 160 The Chaldean and Tyrian materials are in 


521 of the reign of Eiromos that 


was soon adjusted by scribes who misunderstood his 
sense and took out the year of Balatoros); the follow- 
ing calculations would end in a 50-year interval if we 
read “seventeenth” instead of “seventh” year in the 
next clause. This is probably over-ingenious (and 
overly speculative). The mathematical co-ordination of 
different chronologies is not Josephus’ strong-point, 
and it seems most likely that he first adds the years 
from the Tyrian list, but realizes that some adjustment 
is needed to tally this with the time-periods derived 
from Babylonian and Judean chronologies. But he was 
either unable or unwilling to spell out the (rather com- 
plex) steps required for this procedure and was content 
simply to assert how he would co-ordinate the dates 
provided in his sources. 

°20 The statement is an attempt to relate the Tyrian 
reference to the siege of Tyre (1.156) to the Judean ref- 
erence to the destruction of the temple (1.154), by com- 
parison of their relative placing in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar. (Misunderstanding this clause to ex- 
plain the previous statement, Latin suggests that this is 
the seventh year of the reign of Ithobalos; see Labow 
2005: 147, n.125 and Katzenstein 1973: 328.) Taking 
a little support from L (which has emt where one would 
expect éte1, “year”), Gutschmid (552-55) emends the 
text to read “in the seventeeth year.” On the basis of 
this and the following clause, the Tyrian record would 
imply a time interval of 50 years and 3 months between 
the destruction of the temple and the second year of 
Cyrus, thus matching 1.154 (see previous note). If the 
text is read as “seventh,” the figure is reduced to 40 
years and 3 months. We have noted a similar slipperi- 
ness with numbers at 1.103, though here it represents 
Josephus’ inability to make the figures match. 

521 Eusebius, Chronicon here reads “fourth,” but all 
editors consider that mistaken (Gutschmid 555; 
Miinster ad loc.). 

522 Tt is not clear whence Josephus derived this as- 
sertion that Cyrus’ rise to power was in Hiram III’s four- 
teenth year. He certainly needs a figure to relate the 
Tyrian to the Babylonian and the Judean chronologies. 
As noted above, the Babylonian reckoning would have 
50 years and 9 months between the eighteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the second year of Cyrus (see note 
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agreement with our writings on the subject of the sanctuary,>?? and my evidence from 
these statements for the antiquity of our people is consistent and incontestable.**4 
Thus I think that what I have now said is sufficient for any who are not excessively 
contentious.°?> 


Greek Evidence (1.161-218): Reading Options 


The final, Greek, segment in the collection of “witnesses” is both the longest of the four and in 
many respects the most important. Although Josephus’ initial tactic was to place greater weight 
on non-Greek evidence about antiquity (1.6-26), he is aware that material from Greek authors 
must be supplied as well (1.2-5, 58-59, 72): he cannot discount altogether the cultural prejudice 
in favor of Greek historiography. Josephus thus gathers 7 sources (he emphasizes how numerous 
they are, 1.161, 215), of unequal length and significance. While this segment concludes the Part 
on “antiquity,” only some of the authors cited are themselves “ancient” and none of the testi- 
mony stretches as far back in history as the non-Greek material. Josephus subtly alters his criteria 
to permit any mention of Judeans, and widens the literary net to include “writers” of all sorts 
(including a poet, 1.172). 

Two of Josephus’ sources had been used in his Antiquities (Herodotus and Agatharchides), but 
the other five are new. A quotation concerning Pythagoras forms a strong opening (1.162-65), 
but Josephus then groups three citations (from Theophrastus, Herodotus, and Choerilus) which 
make at most indirect reference to Judean people or customs (1.166-75). Thereafter, at the centre 
of the segment, and cited at greatest length, are the key witnesses: Clearchus (quoting Aristotle, 
1.175-82) and Hecataeus (1.183-204). The positive tone established by these hefty quotations 
enables Josephus to finish his collection with one further author, Agatharchides (1.205-12), even 


to “years” at 1.154). The Tyrian reckoning would have 
40 years and 3 months between the same two points: 
55 years and 3 months (the total from the beginning of 
the siege to the end of Hiram II), minus 11 years (the 
difference between the seventh and the eighteenth 
years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign), minus 6 years 
(Cyrus’ accession to power, before the end of Hiram IID), 
plus 2 years (Cyrus’ second year). Both calculations 
depend on the adoption of the (approximately) biblical 
figure of the eighteenth year as the point when 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the temple (see note to 
“reign” at 1.154), but neither support the otherwise bib- 
lical figure of a 70-year interval (see note to “Persians” 
at 1.132). Josephus utilizes his Judean sources when 
convenient, and quietly ignores them when they im- 
pede his apologetic purpose. 

>23 Although the text is slightly corrupt (missing the 
verb), the sense is clear enough (see Gutschmid 555- 
56). Josephus’ concluding statement first emphasizes 
the agreement between the sources (cf. 1.128), now a 
three-way co-ordination between Chaldean, Tyrian, and 
Judean traditions. Inasmuch as they do agree (on the 
names of Naboukodrosoros [Nebuchadnezzar] and 
Cyrus), they certainly reflect historical truth. But they 
hardly agree “on the subject of the temple” as it is only 
the Judean sources which refer to that. Once again (as 


in 1.132, 145), Josephus inserts the crucial datum. 

524 “Consistent” (couohoynuevn) is from the same root 
as the noun translated “agreement” (ouoAoyia) in 1.128: 
the terms thus form an inclusio. “Evidence” (uaptupia) 
is a reprise of the legal terminology that suffuses this 
whole Part. “Antiquity” has not been a significant 
theme in this Chaldean segment, as the destruction of 
the temple was not particularly ancient history (and it 
is doubtful whether critics of Josephus would have 
bothered to deny its historicity). But the reappearance 
of the word helps to bind all three non-Greek segments 
together. With “incontestable” (avavtippntos; hapax in 
Josephus), Josephus raises the rhetorical pitch, in a 
statement of confidence that pre-empts further ques- 
tions. 

>25 For claims to “sufficiency” cf. 1.1, 58, 182. The 
tone throughout this Part has been moderate, relying on 
historical reasoning rather than invective (the strategy 
of Adyos rather than ta8os or 780s). But just as the in- 
troduction suggests that behind historical doubts may 
lie malice (1.72), so this conclusion hints that anyone 
unpersuaded by reason must have ulterior motives. The 
placement of such a comment at the end of the non- 
Greek material adds spice to what has otherwise been a 
bland, and somewhat laborious, argument. 
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though his stance is expressly critical. The segment is rounded off with an explanation and illus- 
tration of others’ malicious silence about Judeans (1.213-14), before the conclusion to the whole 
Part lists a plethora of additional witnesses who might have been called (1.215-18). 

Although the topic of the whole Part is “antiquity” (1.215), that theme is rarely mentioned in 
this segment. The emphasis shifts to Greek “admiration” of Judeans and their culture: the theme 
is signalled immediately in 1.162, and recurs throughout, especially in the two central witnesses, 
Clearchus and Hecataeus. This compensates for the lack of evidence for antiquity in this seg- 
ment, and prepares the way for the encomium on the Judean constitution in 2.145-286. 
Agatharchides’ evidence is the exception to this rule, but Josephus takes care to turn his criti- 
cism into praise (1.212), highlighting themes of law-observance and piety that are central to his 
presentation of Judean culture. 

This miscellany of material was liable to create a mixed impression on Josephus’ Roman or 
Romanized readers. Most of the sources used derive from or concern famous figures: Pythagoras, 
Herodotus, and Aristotle were universally familiar names, and those with an advanced education 
would know of Theophrastus and Hecataeus. Although it might have been tempting for Josephus 
to cite Greek authors who supposedly wrote about Abraham and other Judean patriarchs (cf. Ant. 
1.159), or who “referred” to Noah under other names (Ant. 1.94; see 1.216), these would perhaps 
have stretched the credulity of his readers too far. Josephus knew of several authors who made 
extensive reference to Moses as a figure of great antiquity (cf. 2.156), but these were either (by 
his categorization) Egyptian, or hostile, or both. He thus makes do with lesser scraps of evidence, 
or witnesses to more recent Judean history. 

Many Roman readers could have shared Josephus’ assumption that Herodotus’ circumcised 
“Syrians” were Judeans (see note to “this” at 1.171), and Josephus makes use of his contemporar- 
ies’ understanding of “Solyma” and their knowledge of the “Bituminous Lake” to support his 
daring association between Judeans and Choerilus’ exotic warriors (1.172-75). But some of 
Josephus’ claims require a highly sympathetic reading: a sceptic might wonder why Hermippus 
links Pythagoras’ obscure taboos with Judeans (1.165) and might interpret the Tyrians’ ban on 
the Korban oath as a sign of its depravity, not its excellence (1.166-67). Doubts could also arise 
over the authorship of Josephus’ citations from “Hecataeus” (cf. Herennius Philo, as reported in 
Origen, Cels. 1.15). More generally, however, Roman criticisms of Greek historiography, ex- 
ploited and developed by Josephus in 1.6-27, might make a critical reader wonder why Josephus 
now sets such store by the class of historian he had earlier discredited (e.g., on Herodotus, cf. 
1.16, 66, 73). That is an internal tension that Josephus makes no attempt to resolve. 

The presentation of Judeans in this segment bears many features that resonate well with the 
Roman tradition, but also some that could have caused offense or ridicule. The depiction of 
Judean culture as philosophical (Pythagoras; Clearchus/Aristotle), and tenacious in the face of 
danger (Ps.-Hecataeus) might impress; further, Ps.-Hecataeus’ description of the Judean temple- 
cult (1.195-99) could appeal to a Roman ideal of simplicity and solemnity (see Appendix 6). On 
the other hand, to cite Ps.-Hecataeus’ account of the destruction of pagan altars (1.193) and to 
celebrate Mosollamus’ ridicule of augury (1.200-204) would be well received only among those 
already sympathetic to Judean religious peculiarities. Might this not confirm a negative image 
current in Rome, that Judeans practiced a contrary and scandalous religion (e.g., Juvenal, Sat. 
14.96-106; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5)? On the topic of augury, Josephus could perhaps exploit the philo- 
sophical doubts of the educated, who considered it irrational to trust birds to bring messages 
from the gods (e.g., Cicero, Div. 2.76-83); but augury retained a significant place in Roman prac- 
tice, at least for military affairs (cf. Cicero, Div. 1.105-8; for the ambiguities in Cicero’s tractate 
see Schofield 1986; Beard 1986). Potentially most damaging is Agatharchides’ criticism of 
Judean sabbath “superstition”. Since Roman authors regularly considered Judeans “lazy” in this 
regard, and recounted occasions when Jerusalem had been captured by Rome on the sabbath (see 
note to “day” at 1.209 and note to “custom” at 1.210), the recycling of this story threatened to 
damage Judean honor in Rome. Josephus’ attempt to overturn this criticism (1.212) might repair 
some of that damage, but it might also shock those who presumed that patriotism should never 
be compromised (cf. Josephus’ efforts in War 1.146-48). 
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Judean readers might be surprised by certain features of this segment, for instance the identi- 
fication of their ancestors as members of Xerxes’ army (1.172-75). They might also resent 
Herodotus’ claim, unchallenged by Josephus, that Judeans had learned the practice of circumci- 
sion from the Egyptians (1.169-70). On the other hand, this accumulation of evidence that Greek 
authors not only knew about, but also admired, Judeans and their culture, could only boost 
Judean pride. Educated Judean readers might be familiar with a long-established tradition in 
hellenistic Judaism connecting Judean and Greek culture, and according Judeans priority in age 
and superiority in virtue. This tradition was at least as old as Aristobulus (2"! century BCE), 
whom Josephus appears to have known and used in his statement on Pythagoras (1.166); 1.218 
suggests that Josephus knew (at least parts of) other Judean authors with similar interests. By 
Josephus’ day, it had become common to assert that Moses’ ideas were copied by Pythagoras and 
Plato (see note to “expression” at 2.168). It was also common to relate “Greek” admiration of 
Judeans, a theme as old as Letter of Aristeas (2™ century BCE). Josephus had used this text in 
Antiquities 12 and might have deployed it further here, but prefers a parallel pseudepigraph, by 
Ps.-Hecataeus (see Appendix 2). Josephus’ heavy use of this Judean precursor, and his own care- 
ful editing of other material, leaves little that a Judean reader would not endorse. 

Early Christian readers made rather less use of this segment than of the other witnesses to 
Judean antiquity, since its evidence was nothing like as old as that provided by Egyptian or 
Phoenician sources. Clement of Alexandria constructs a partially parallel argument that Greek 
philosophy is comparatively recent and draws from non-Greek sources (Strom. 1.14-20). In the 
course of this Clement alludes to the Clearchus story (Strom. 1.15.70.2) and includes a passage 
from Megasthenes which would have been useful to Josephus (1.15.72.5), but the argument is 
differently focused and far richer in detail. When it comes to Greek philosophy’s debt to Judeans, 
Clement cites Aristobulus, not Josephus (1.22). Eusebius, however, does make use of this seg- 
ment in book 9 of Praeparatio Evangelica. He clearly found little of value here on Judean antiq- 
uity: when he treats this theme in 9.11ff. he cites Greek references to patriarchal figures and 
primeval history (including the Greek authors in Josephus’ Antiquities 1), but uses nothing from 
our segment, except its generalized conclusion and impressive list of names (1.215-18, in Praep. 
ev. 9.42). In the first part of book 9, however, Eusebius illustrates how Greek philosophers ad- 
mired Judean culture. This echoes a prominent theme in our segment, and Eusebius chooses 
passages from Josephus’ strong examples (Clearchus and Hecataeus), together (oddly) with 
Choerilus, to illustrate his point (Praep. ev. 9.4, 5, 9). However, he interweaves these with other 
material drawn from Porphyry and Clement. While Josephus’ segment has inspired him to gather 
evidence on Greek philosophical admiration of Judeans, Eusebius has a fuller range of resources 
at his disposal and can leave aside the material in Josephus that is either weak or irrelevant to 
this theme. Eusebius, for instance, knows a more helpful passage from Theophrastus than that 
cited by Josephus (Praep. ev. 9.2), and in any case, as a Christian, would not rate the Corban 
oath as highly as Josephus (cf. Mark 7:10-13). 

In the history of scholarship, this segment of Apion has fascinated those tracing the relation- 
ship between “Hellenism” and “Judaism,” and inspired a whole industry of reference-collections. 
Given the West’s preoccupation with its “classical” roots, this segment of witnesses was bound 
to elicit greater attention than the others, and the symbolic weight attached to the relationship 
between the Greek and Judean traditions ensured that Greek references to Judeans, and Josephus’ 
references to Greeks, would intrigue post-Enlightenment scholars (see Shavit 1997; Martin 2002). 
Two products of this cultural interest follow a strategy similar to that of Josephus: Reinach’s 
Texts d’Auteurs Grecs et Romains relatifs au Juifs et Judaisme (1895), followed and expanded 
by Stern’s 3-volume Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (1974-84). These highly 
influential collections gather fragments with explicit or implicit relevance to Judaism, and are 
inclined to follow Josephus’ judgment on questionable cases. Stern, for instance, while consider- 
ing Choerilus irrelevant, believes that Herodotus was referring to circumcised Judeans and that 
Josephus’ citations from “Hecataeus” are authentic. The sources cited here continue to be the 
subject of intense analysis regarding Greek attitudes to Judeans. In some cases Josephus has pro- 
vided rare evidence for otherwise little-known authors (e.g., Agatharchides); in others, his claims 
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have spawned huge debates on authorship, notably with regard to “Hecataeus” (see Appendix 2). 
Once again, scholars have generally read through Josephus to the authors and sources lying 
behind his text. Remarkably little attention has been paid to his own rhetorical and cultural strat- 
egies. 

My own reading interests focus on Josephus’ cultural politics in relation to his sources. Some 
of Josephus’ tactics here are by now familiar from the preceding segments. Josephus is to a large 
degree dependent on the choices and judgments of his sources—and, despite his earlier dismissal 
of Greek historiography, admits “it is necessary” (6¢1) to include this long Greek segment (1.161). 
He has, in fact, remarkably little to go on: most of his authors are barely interested in Judeans, if 
they even knew about them. The rhetorical strategy of this Part requires the full trustworthiness 
of his “witnesses”, and Josephus cannot contradict his sources in this context. He has to cite 
without comment Herodotus’ claim that Egyptians taught their neighbors the custom of circum- 
cision (1.169-70), together with Clearchus’ assertion that Judeans were descended from Indian 
philosophers (1.179). Such are the limits of the material at his disposal that he even takes 
Choerilus’ description of the tonsured speakers of the Phoenician language as a reference to 
Judeans (1.173-74). But he is skillful in interpreting, curtailing, and editing these sources, exag- 
gerating or even inventing their reference to Judeans. Following his Judean precursor who wrote 
a whole book on Judeans in the name of Hecataeus, Josephus thus channels the prestige of Greek 
culture into affirmation of his own tradition. His absorption with his own ethnic interests gives 
him the confidence to make Greek authors his tools. 

But there is a further aspect of this complex phenomenon that is illuminated by sensitivity to 
postcolonial thematics. The Greek authors whom Josephus cites (i.e., all except “Hecataeus”’) 
display classic features of an “Orientalism” that fixes “the other” in a fascinated gaze largely 
shaped by its own cultural prejudices. Bickerman (innocent of postcolonial theory) noted how, 
when they encountered barbarian self-perceptions, Greek historians felt it their duty “to rectify 
the barbarian account or to substitute a scientific account for it ... A Greek enquirer in a foreign 
land did not feel himself bound by the question of what his informant actually meant. The con- 
struction he put upon the barbarian account was rather faithful to the historical reality of his own 
system” (1952: 71). This is a key insight in the analysis of “Orientalism,” which traces how reac- 
tions to the exotic “other” can be either negative or effusively positive, but in both cases are 
over-determined by the needs and neuroses of the hegemonic culture. Herodotus’ explanation of 
the diffusion of circumcision and Clearchus’ false genealogy exemplify the imposition of Greek 
models on cultures little studied and barely understood. Clearchus’ delight in the exotic foreigner 
and Hieronymus’ failure to notice the local Judeans are equal, if opposite, samples of the implied 
superiority of those who write “universal” history on their own terms. Clearchus’ admiration of a 
Judean because he was “Greek” in language and “soul” perfectly illustrates Greek cultural con- 
descension, while Agatharchides’ critique of Judean “superstition” measures the value of a “bar- 
barian” culture by a specifically Greek criterion of rationality. In this form of analysis it makes 
little sense to divide these sources into “pro-” and “anti-Jewish” camps: they are all interpreting 
Judeans (or other “barbarians’”’) with crude categories derived from their own cultural system (see 
Barclay forthcoming c). 

Josephus’ response is a complex mixture of acquiescence and protest, displaying both mim- 
icry and subaltern self-determination. On the one hand, he fawns over the cultural “sophistica- 
tion” of his sources (e.g., 1.175), proud to have Judeans accepted in the elite circles of 
philosophical debate. He is delighted to cite “Hecataeus,” whose narrative of Mosollamus de- 
ploys exactly the virtues that Agatharchides extols—the “strength of soul” to ridicule “supersti- 
tion.” On the other hand, Josephus vigorously defends his own tradition against this standard of 
rationality, when the clash becomes unavoidable: Agatharchides’ judgment is simply wrong and 
his contrary opinion is nothing but malice (1.212). Likewise, Josephus cannot accept 
Hieronymus’ silence as evidence of Judean insignificance: it must be assumed that they were 
worth mentioning, and “unhealthy causes” alone have prevented the historian from giving them 
the honor they deserve (1.213-14). Moreover, in the conclusion it emerges that Josephus’ cita- 
tion of Greek sources has by no means compromised his irrefragable conviction that Judean scrip- 
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tures remain the ultimate standard of truth (1.216-18). This intriguing duality in Josephus’ cul- 
tural reaction is a fine sample of that “hybridity” detected in the postcolonial condition: both 
absorbing and resisting the cultural co-ordinates of the “Greek” tradition, Josephus partly refash- 
ions both “Greek” and “Judean” identity. His Greek authors (apart from Agatharchides) become 
admirers of all things Judean, while his Judeans become philosophers on a level with Greek in- 
tellectuals. His own position, building on centuries of cultural interaction with the “Greek” tra- 
dition, can hardly represent some essentialized version of “authentic” Judeanness, but it is in 
that hybrid and ambivalent condition that he both distinguishes Judean from Greek and matches 
the one with the other (see further, Introduction, § 13). 


(1.22) 161 However, it is necessary to satisfy also the inquiry of those who disbe- 
lieve the records among the barbarians°?° and see fit to believe only Greeks,**’ and 
to supply many examples also of these who knew about our nation, and to present 
them°*® where they made reference to it, as they had occasion to do, in their own 
compositions.°*? 162 Pythagoras the Samian,*° then—an ancient figure**! and one 
reckoned to surpass all those who philosophized in wisdom and in piety with regard 
to the deity>**—clearly not only knew about our customs**? but was also especially 


Greek evidence 
necessary 


Pythagoras 


526 Reading, with Reinach and Miinster, to‘is ev Tois 
BapBapois avaypadais. “Records” reinforces Josephus’ 
emphasis on accurate historical sources (see note to 
“laws” at 1.7). On the translation of BapBapos, see note 
to “Greeks” at 1.58. 

>27 Josephus echoes and now fulfils his earlier prom- 
ises in 1.5, 59, 72. The question of belief or disbelief, 
first raised in 1.2, 6, is clearly a matter not merely of 
historical evidence but also of cultural inclination. 
Despite providing what he considered “proofs” (t- 
oteis, 1.72) in the previous segments, Josephus knows 
that he is contending with a cultural prejudice that will 
“see fit” (E160, cf. 1.2) to credit some sources rather 
than others. As elsewhere, Josephus portrays this as 
“Greek” arrogance in relation to all things “barbarian” 
(BapBapos), rather than as incredulity aimed specifi- 
cally at his Judean claims. Nonetheless, he maintains a 
cool tone: he is answering an “inquiry” (em{ntmots), 
not countering “malice” (cf. 1.2-5). 

528 For the verb (napati@nui) cf. 1.74, 93, 112, 116, 
etc. Niese considered its presence here (in the form 
trapabécbat) grammatically awkward and textually sus- 
pect. 

52° The issue as stated in 1.2 was whether any fa- 
mous Greek historians made reference to Judeans, and 
thus proved their antiquity. The criteria have now been 
diluted. While it is necessary to be “Greek” (in a broad 
sense, including Ionian), not all of the authors to be 
cited are famous, and several would not fit the category 
of “historian.” Although Josephus had specified “his- 
torian” in 1.2, 5, his search for “witnesses” was less spe- 
cific (1.4) and had broadened in 1.58, 72 to ovyypadets, 
“writers.” In this segment, Josephus is careful to begin 
(1.163) and end (1.213-14) with explicit reference to 
“history” (verbs and nouns from the ‘iotop-root; also at 


1.168, 176). But otherwise he uses the more general 
root cvyypau- (e.g., 1.183, 213; here ovuyypaypatea), un- 
der which label he can include even a poet (1.172). It is 
now necessary only to “refer” to Judeans: the proof of 
their “antiquity” may be hinted at in 1.162, but is not 
made explicit in this segment until the conclusion 
(1.217). 

530 Josephus’ first example would be recognized as 
chronologically anterior to the others, and also could 
claim wide cultural recognition. In fact, the reference 
to Judeans comes not from Pythagoras, but from his 
interpreter, Hermippus: by this elision Josephus takes a 
questionable cultural explanation of some of Pytha- 
goras’ “symbols” as proof of very ancient knowledge 
of Judeans. Introduced, without hesitation, as a 
“Samian,” Pythagoras appears incontestably Greek. But 
his ethnicity and birth-place were actually matters of 
controversy in antiquity (see, e.g., Diogenes Laertius 
8.1; Clement, Strom. 1.14.62; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 1, 
5)—a fact that Josephus acknowledges later in this work 
(2.14). 

3! Tn 1.14 he is included among the oldest Greek 
philosophers, and some considered him the first to 
merit that title (lamblichus, Vit, Pyth. 58). Josephus 
seems unwilling or unable to give a precise date (he is 
designated comparatively recent in 2.14), but the ad- 
jective hints at his ability to prove the “antiquity” of 
Judeans; he probably lived in the 6" century BCE. 
Hermippus, who alone is responsible for the reference 
to Judeans, is left undated (1.163). 

>32 Pythagoras was famed for an eclectic range of 
“wisdom,” as his much-recycled stories, anecdotes and 
sayings reveal. But a constant theme is his regard for 
the Gods and concern for proper rites in worship (e.g., 
Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 134-56); cf. in this work, at 1.14. 
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keen in his emulation of them.**4 163 There is no composition acknowledged as 
authentically his,**> but many people have written historical accounts of him, and 


the most distinguished of these is Hermippus, 


536 a man scrupulous in all his histori- 


cal work.°?7 164 In the first book On Pythagoras**® he states that Pythagoras often 
said, when one of his companions had died (a man called Kalliphon, a Krotonian 
by descent),**? that this man’s soul accompanied him night and day;>4° and that 


Pythagoras used to give instructions 


Josephus elsewhere makes use of this reputation to 
claim a general congruence between Pythagorean and 
Judean theology (see 2.168), building on the connec- 
tion suggested by Aristobulus (see below, note to 
“philosophy” at 1.165). The notion of Pythagorean pre- 
eminence is this matter is purely Josephan. 

>33 The Greek is more vague (t& Tap’ Hiv), but an- 
ticipates the fuller statement in 1.165. The “clearly” 
(SnAos) pre-empts any doubts that might arise from the 
details to follow (1.164)—a rhetorical tactic common in 
this segment (the same term is used in 1.166, 174, 185). 

934 “Especially” is a necessary, but unusual, render- 
ing of the Greek &k tAsiotou (see Gutschmid 557); I 
dissent here from Thackeray’s translation, “in those dis- 
tant ages,” although it has that sense in Ant. 15.223. 
Josephus immediately foregrounds the theme of emula- 
tion, which will become increasingly dominant in this 
segment of his work, and which anticipates a key topic 
in book 2 (see note to “degree” at 2.280). The vocabu- 
lary he uses (here: CnAwths) suggests both admiration 
(even envy) and imitation. It seems that Josephus can 
make little sense of the supposed connection between 
Pythagoras’ obscure taboos and Judean customs; all 
that is important is that (according to Hermippus) there 
was a connection by derivation from Judean “beliefs” 
(1.165). That is the point that Josephus will reiterate in 
in 1.165, giving his own interpretation of what 
Hermippus may have intended as ridicule. 

35 This was, in fact, a disputed subject: some in- 
sisted that Pythagoras left no writings (Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. 57), others listed his works (Diogenes Laertius 
8.6-7; cf. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 146). In 1.14 Josephus 
had numbered Pythagoras among the oldest Greek writ- 
ers, while noting skepticism on this topic. Here he 
needs to be dogmatic in denying the existence of au- 
thentic works, so that Hermippus can appear not a sec- 
ondary source but the best available representative of 
Pythagoras’ views. 

°36 Hermippus was not well-known to educated Ro- 
mans (among the very scanty references, Pliny, Nat. 
30.4, refers to him as a writer on magic), and has to be 
given special praise here as the only source on Pytha- 
goras whom Josephus can use. Josephus does not date 
or place him, perhaps from ignorance; his date (second 
half of the 3" century BCE) would indicate how large 


541 


not to walk over a spot where a donkey sank 


a gap stood between him and Pythagoras. The frag- 
ments of his work are collected in FGH IVA (= 
Bollansée 1999). A disciple of Callimachus in Alexan- 
dria, he wrote biographies of philosophers and legisla- 
tors, and not always in flattering terms. The detailed 
information in the next section may suggest, but does 
not prove, that Josephus draws directly from Her- 
mippus. 

°37 Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Js. 1.2 (describ- 
ing Hermippus as “accurate”’). Josephus needs this com- 
mendation to secure the authority of what follows, but 
the contrast with his critique of Greek historiography 
in 1.15-27 is startling: there “scrupulous” (emipedrs) is 
the last adjective one would apply to an historian in 
the Greek tradition (cf. 1.7). Josephus’ evaluation is 
clearly dependent on rhetorical contingency. 

>38 Diogenes Laertius 8.10 refers to the 2! book of 
this work. The remaining fragments, collected in Bol- 
lansée 1999: 32-37, indicate a highly skeptical, even 
cynical, treatment of the revered philosopher, explain- 
ing his supposed descent to Hades, for instance, as a 
clever trick (frag. 24). This suggests that the material to 
follow might be intended by Hermippus not to bolster, 
but to diminish, Pythagoras’ reputation. Although 
Pythagoras was famed for his travels in the east, learn- 
ing from Egyptian and Chaldean wise men (Diogenes 
Laertius 8.3; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 6, 11-12), the notion 
that he borrowed customs from Thracians and Judeans 
is almost unique, and may have been intended to deni- 
grate, even ridicule, his famous taboos. The fact that 
Josephus cites verbatim only one sentence from 
Hermippus (1.165) and paraphrases the rest reduces us 
to speculation on this matter, but also arouses our sus- 
picion. 

>3° Probably the same Kalliphon as mentioned in 
Herodotus 3.125, though he is there said to be from 
Cnidus (Bollansée 1999: 233-34). Kroton is the town 
in southern Italy where Pythagoras settled after leaving 
Samos. 

40 The anecdote illustrates not the famous Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, but be- 
lief in the continuing presence of the dead as daimones 
(Diogenes Laertius 8.32; Iamblichus, Vit, Pyth. 139, 
148; Bollansée 1999: 234). 

41 Bollansée (1999: 235-36) rightly insists that the 
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to its knees,” to refrain from waters that make one thirsty 


543 and from all slander.>*4 


165 Then, after this, he adds the following:°*° “He used to practice and say these 
things, imitating the beliefs of Judeans and Thracians, and adopting them for him- 
self”’°4° For that man is correctly said to have adopted many of the Judeans’ rules 


for his philosophy.*47 


Greek be construed such; the one issuing these instruc- 
tions is Pythagoras, not the soul of Kalliphon (pace 
Thackeray, Blum et al.). Pythagoras was the source for 
heterogeneous and famously cryptic instructions or pro- 
hibitions, termed otyBoAa. Their interpretation was the 
topic of much debate, reverent or otherwise (e.g., Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. 41-44; Plutarch, Mor. 727b-730f). 

°” This is probably the right translation of pn 
diépxecbai Totrov, eb’ Ov av dvos OKAcoN. The taboo is 
otherwise unattested and very obscure. It is likely that 
Josephus and his biblically literate Judean readers 
would hear an echo of the Balaam story (Num 22:22- 
35), in which the ass collapses in the presence of an 
angel (Josephus, in retelling this story at Ant. 4.109, 
uses the same verb, oxAaco; cf. Gutschmid 559, Troiani 
111). But this resonance could not have been heard, or 
intended, by Pythagoreans, or by Hermippus (there is 
no evidence that Alexandrian scholars of his day read 
the LXX). For the former, there is a possible but remote 
link to Pythagoras’ famous saying about helping a man 
not to take off his burden, but to shoulder it (Plutarch, 
Mor. 728c), or to Pythagorean disgust for the donkey’s 
habit of defecating towards the east (Aelian, Nat. an. 
10.28). Labow suggests some connection to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
with the donkey inhabited by the soul of a man who 
was wicked in his previous life (2005: 183, n.60). 

43 The cryptic phrase ta dSiyia Sata can only in- 
vite speculation. It should be translated as here (“thirst- 
making,” not “stagnant” water; see Gutschmid 559; cf. 
John 4:13-15). It may be associated with the Pytha- 
gorean concern for pure water (and simple food, 
Diogenes Laertius 8.13; Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 69), or 
related to taboos concerning salt, the sea, or sea-food 
(Plutarch, Mor. 364a; 729a; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 41, 45; 
so Gutschmid 559-60). What Hermippus or Josephus 
made of this is anyone’s guess. 

44 This mixture of moral rules with ritual taboos is 
typical of the Pythagorean tradition, which emphasized 
respect for the Gods and for one’s parents (Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. 38; lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 125, 195, 257). One 
may presume that Josephus would hear an echo of 
Judean traditions, such as Deut 5:11 and LXX Exod 
22:27 (alluded to in 2.237). 

>45 Josephus cites only one sentence from Hermip- 
pus, and the vague connection (“after this”) leaves un- 
clear how Hermippus connected the 4 disparate items 
just listed with Judeans and Thracians. One may sus- 


pect that, if he knew his source first-hand, Josephus has 
carefully selected (and censored) what Hermippus said. 
Origen (Cel/s. 1.15) reports at second-hand a statement 
from Hermippus’ On Lawgivers that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed his philosophy from Judeans. It is not clear 
whether this is indeed a second, parallel, comment by 
Hermippus, or an inaccurate allusion by Origen to our 
passage (see Gutschmid 557-58; Bollansée 1999: 108- 
13). 

>46 It was common to trace Pythagorean tenets to 
eastern nations, among whom he was said to have trav- 
elled (see above, note to “Pythagoras” at 1.164): the 
most common sources of inspiration were Egyptian 
priests, and Chaldeans or Magi. Pythagoras’ connec- 
tions with Thrace usually indicated his influence on 
them (e.g., through his slave Zamolxis, Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. 14-15; cf. Strabo, Geogr. 7.3.5), but Iamblichus 
reports that he was instructed in theology by an Orphic 
initiation in Thrace (Vit. Pyth. 146). Porphyry cites 
Antonius Diogenes as listing Hebrews alongside Arabs, 
Egyptians, and Chaldeans as an influence on Pytha- 
goras (Vit. Pyth. 11), and Hermippus’ comment here 
may be parallel to that (or its root). 

But what connected the 4 items of 1.164 to the “be- 
liefs” (66&01) of Judeans and Thracians? Josephus’ (tac- 
tical?) paraphrase makes that question largely 
unanswerable, but there is no reason to think that all 4 
were associated with Judeans (or with both nations). 
Unfortunately, we know almost nothing about Thracian 
beliefs and customs, and so cannot detect the connec- 
tions Hermippus may have drawn in that direction. 
Jacobson’s speculative connections (1976) between the 
last 3 items and the Jewish scriptures are followed too 
uncritically by Bollansée (1999: 236-48); they depend 
on Hermippus knowing an Alexandrian proto-rabbinic 
commentary on the Pentateuch (indicating, e.g., that 
“thirst-making water’ refers to falsehood). Of the 4 top- 
ics in 1.164, it is hard to imagine how the accompani- 
ment of a dead man’s soul, the avoidance of 
“thirst-making” water and the ban on slander could 
have been linked by Hermippus to distinctively Judean 
concerns; the last may be supported by Judeans, but was 
hardly unique to them. The second, concerning the 
donkey, might fit the association of Judeans with 
Typhon (whose animal was the ass), such as we find in 
another 3" century BCE Alexandrian, Manetho (1.237; 
see van Henten and Abusch 1996; Appendix 3). This 
tradition is strongly pejorative, and it is possible that 
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Theophrastus 


166°48 Also among the city-states our nation was not unknown long ago,>*? and 


many of our customs have by now permeated some and been deemed worthy of 


emulation by some people.*°° Theophrastus makes this clear in the work On Laws: 


-551 


167 he says that the laws of the Tyrians forbid the swearing of foreign oaths, among 
which he numbers, alongside some others, the oath called “Korban.”>*? This is to be 


Hermippus’ comment simultaneously ridiculed both 
Pythagoras and Judeans. This must remain speculative, 
but ridicule of Pythagoras’ taboos would match the 
generally negative evaluation that we find elsewhere in 
Hermippus’ work. If Josephus knew Hermippus only at 
second-hand he may have missed his negative tone. If 
he drew directly from Hermippus, his achievement is 
remarkable: he has so selected and shortened Her- 
mippus’ snide remark as to make it sound like a com- 
pliment to Judeans. Once again, his introduction 
(1.162) and conclusion (next sentence) so condition 
the hearing of his citation as to lead readers, even to- 
day, to assume that Hermippus treated both Pythagoras 
and Judeans with respect. 

47 Pace Niese, this final sentence should be read 
(with Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster) as Josephus’ 
own comment, not a continuation of the citation from 
Hermippus: it reinforces, narrows, and exaggerates what 
Hermippus has just said and gives Josephus, as always, 
the last word. By removing reference to Thracians, it 
focuses only on Pythagoras’ debt to Judeans and estab- 
lishes the positive tone in which Josephus wishes the 
previous comment to be heard. The slightly strange 
phrasing of the sentence (“it is said ...”) is easily ex- 
plained: Josephus knows, but does not attribute, the 
nearly identical comment of Aristobulus on this topic. 
Josephus’ Greek runs: Aéyetot ... TOAAG Tov Tapa 
“louSaicov vouipicav Els TrV AUTOU LETEVEYKEIV hiAcGOpI- 
ov; Aristobulus, apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 13.12.1 
reads: TluQayopas moAAa tov tap’ piv petevEe- 
ykas els TH EauTOU SoypatorTroliav KaTeXpicev.) The 
congruence of vocabulary is too close to be accidental 
(so also Gorman 1983: 32-33) and we must conclude 
that Aristobulus is a hidden influence on Josephus’ 
thinking here, as elsewhere (cf. 2.168, 190; see Appen- 
dix 5). If so, it is intriguing that Josephus does not cite 
Aristobulus in this connection as a “Greek” proving 
Pythagoras’ emulation of Judeans (cf. 2.218 on other 
Judean authors named within this category). Perhaps he 
reckoned that his name would gain no recognition out- 
side Judean circles. 

>48 After Hermippus’ direct reference to “Judeans,” 
Josephus moves to 3 sources whose “references” are at 
best indirect: Theophrastus, Herodotus, and Choerilus 
(1.166-74). In each case he has to argue that the author 
really meant to speak of “Judeans” although he never 
used the term. 


>49 Tn contrast to the individual Pythagoras, Jose- 
phus stresses the knowledge of Judeans among whole 
“city-states” (1dAis); the term sounds Greek enough, 
although the only example to be cited will be the 
Phoenician city, Tyre (whose knowledge of Judeans has 
already been demonstrated in 1.106-27). The vague 
“long ago” (aha) leaves unclear how old is the tradi- 
tion that Theophrastus records. The claim that “our na- 
tion” was known masks the fact that Theophrastus’ 
tradition apparently did not identify the “Korban” oath 
as specifically “Judean.” 

550 Josephus reinforces the sub-theme of this seg- 
ment, introduced in 1.162, 165 (Cndos [“emulation”] 
here echoes CnActrs in 1.162). The language of “per- 
meation” (Siadoitac) will be repeated in 2.282-84. 
Since what Theophrastus records is the banning of the 
Korban oath, Josephus’ reasoning requires a triple in- 
ference: that the Korban oath is specifically “Judean,” 
that its ban indicates its popularity, and that this beto- 
kens the emulation of Judean customs in general. Only 
the first inference is supported in what follows. The 
second and third are hardly self-evident; cf. Josephus’ 
use of the Greek oath vy Ata (1.255). 

5°! Josephus assumes that Theophrastus, the pupil 
and successor of Aristotle, is well-known; he could 
hardly be claimed to be “ancient” (372—288/7 BCE). 
Little of his enormous output of works has survived, but 
he was famous enough in the Roman world to justify a 
biography by Diogenes Laertius (5.36-57). His work of 
comparative constitutional law, originally in 24 books, 
is extant only in fragments (see Szegedy-Maszak 1981; 
our material is frag. 22); it was known to Roman experts 
such as Cicero (Fin. 5.4). Josephus’ knowledge of 
Theophrastus is clearly limited: had it been broader, he 
could have used an explicit reference to “Judeans” in 
the work On Piety (preserved in Porphyry, Abst. 2.26). 

°*2 The banning of foreign customs is expressly 
praised in 2.255-70, but is here taken to signal not the 
danger but the popularity of the Korban oath (“deemed 
worthy of emulation,” 1.166): Josephus is operating 
with a hidden value code that presupposes the worth of 
this “Judean” custom. By paraphrasing Theophrastus, 
Josephus can omit all other oaths listed, which might 
indicate the equally strong “emulation” of other na- 
tions’ customs. If Theophrastus had labelled this oath 
“Judean,” Josephus would surely have said so. 
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found nowhere except among Judeans alone and signifies, as one might translate 


from the Hebrews’ language, “gift for God.”>* 


168 Besides, not even Herodotus the Halicarnassian was ignorant about our na- 


Herodotus 


tion,>>4 but evidently refers to it in a certain way.°>> For, while recounting the history 


of the Colchians in the second book, he says as follows: 


-556 


169 The Colchians, Egyptians and Ethiopians—he says—are the only people who, from the 


beginning, circumcise the genitals.*>’ 


553 Greek: Sc5pov Se0U (interpreted as an objective 
genitive). Josephus’ assertion was bound to carry 
weight in Rome, where very few of his readers would 
know Hebrew (or Aramaic). His tactic, to insist on only 
one possible referent (cf. 1.171), is aided by the refer- 
ence to the language of the “Hebrews,” a term he em- 
ploys for the Judeans of antiquity or those who speak 
their ancient language (Antiquities 1-8 passim; 10.8; 
14.255; 18.228). In fact “Korban” (]7>) is an Ara- 
maic, as well as a Hebrew, term. We have no evidence 
for its use outside Judean culture, but Aramaic was com- 
monly used in the region and it is possible that the oath 
was of wider currency. Josephus’ interpretation of the 
term as “gift for God” makes explicit what is implied 
by its religious use (cf. the translations in LXX Lev 
1:10; 2:4, etc.; Ant. 4.73; Mark 7:11). The term was first 
used to indicate (even label) materials dedicated to the 
temple, and could subsequently be employed in vows, 
devoting the relevant goods, and thus making them 
inaccessible to others; see Fitzmyer 1971: 93-100; 
Rengstorf in TDNT 3.860-66. The procedure would be 
familiar, perhaps, to Josephus’ Judean and Christian 
readers (cf. Ps.-Philo, Hypoth. 7.3-5; Mark 7:6-13). 
However, Theophrastus here describes the word as an 
oath, as if in some self-imprecation, such as “may I (or 
some benefit belonging to me) be Korban, if ... ” (see 
Gutschmid 561; for such vows of abstinence, see the 
Mishnaic tractate m. Nedarim; Derrett 1970: 364-65; 
Baumgarten 1984-89: 5-8). This seems to have been an 
oath used by Judeans, but Josephus does not explain 
how it functions. 

554 The “not even” suggests that Herodotus (5th 
century BCE) is a prize exhibit. He would have been 
recognized as a “famous Greek historian” (1.2), but the 
passage to be cited here was apparently not widely ac- 
cepted as a reference to Judeans. Josephus can do no 
more here to prove his case than what he had already 
offered in Ant. 8.262: once again he does not acknowl- 
edge the repetition from his earlier work. In parading 
Herodotus as a truthful witness to Judean antiquity, 
Josephus cuts against his earlier dismissal of him as a 
purveyor of lies (1.16, 73). While he had corrected 
Herodotus’ “errors” on several occasions in Antiquities 
(8.253, 260; 10.19), he cannot afford to raise doubts on 


The Phoenicians and the Syrians in Palestine them- 


his veracity in this context. He thus lets pass even 
Herodotus’ claim that “the Syrians in Palestine” had 
learned circumcision from the Egyptians, although that 
threatens to subvert the sub-theme of this segment, that 
other nations had learned their customs from Judeans 
(1.162, 166). 

5°5 “Rvidently” translates Josephus’ daivetoi, which 
cannot here mean the hesitant “appears to”; cf. 
Herodotus’ use of the verb in 1.170 and Josephus’ 
davepov in the parallel Ant. 8.261. As elsewhere, 
Josephus’ introduction and conclusion (1.171) clear up 
the ambiguity of the citation itself. “In a certain way” 
half-acknowledges that the reference is indirect. 

556 Josephus clearly knew well the section on Egyp- 
tian history in Herodotus 2.99-182: he alludes to 2.99- 
100 in Ant. 8.157, cites parts of 2.102-4 in Ant. 
8.253-62 (as again here), and alludes to 2.141 in Ant. 
10.17-20. He here quotes far more of the text than he 
had paraphrased (very loosely) in Ant. 8.262, but his 
presentation of the passage as concerning the 
Colchians masks the fact that the larger context is the 
history of Egypt, and the immediate theme the reign of 
Sesostris. Since he had cited Manetho’s criticism of 
Herodotus on Egyptian history (1.73), and given an al- 
ternative account of the reign of “Sethos” (1.98-102), it 
was convenient to suggest that this passage concerned 
a different matter. 

5°7 For once we can check Josephus’ citation 
against the original (Herodotus 2.104). He has cut into 
Herodotus’ text mid-sentence, and slightly alters the 
wording at the beginning (hence, perhaps, the oddly 
inserted “he says”; cf. 1.187, 189, etc.); otherwise, how- 
ever, he is almost entirely faithful to Herodotus, even 
keeping some of his Ionic forms (in contrast to the para- 
phrase in Ant. 8.262; see Inowlocki 2005: 384-86). In 
context, Herodotus is trying to prove that the Colchians 
(in the Pontus region) are of Egyptian descent, a resi- 
due of Sesostris’ conquering army. The clinching proof 
is their practice of circumcision, which he thinks must 
have been derived from Egypt. The argument is typical 
of his diffusionist theory of culture, and his 
“Orientalist” attitude to the Near East: immensely im- 
pressed by Egypt, he is almost totally ignorant of 
Semitic cultures, and imposes on his observations a dis- 
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selves acknowledge that they learned it from the Egyptians.*°* 170 The Syrians who live 
beside Thermodon and the river Parthenios, and the Macronians, their neighbors, say that 
they learned it recently from the Colchians.*°? These are the only people who are circum- 
cised and they evidently take their lead from the Egyptians.*°’ As for the Egyptians and 


Ethiopians, I am unable to say which learned it from the other. 


561 


171 He said, then, that the Syrians in Palestine were circumcised.°®? But among those 
who inhabit Palestine only the Judeans do this;*°? knowing this, then, it was about 


them that he spoke.* 


tinctly Greek theory of cultural influence. He regards 
circumcision as an exotic and unattractive practice (cf. 
2.37, 105), but is satisfied with this superficial expla- 
nation of its currency in disparate nations. Josephus 
cannot correct the “facts” that his Greek witnesses pro- 
vide, and lets Herodotus’ statements stand, although his 
own sacred texts directly contradict this account of the 
origin of Judean circumcision. For Egyptian circumci- 
sion, see note to “circumcised” at 2.141 and Labow 
2005: 186, n.72, 

558 This is the crucial statement, to which Josephus 
will return in 1.171, and which he had already cited in 
Ant. 8.262. For Josephus everything hinges on the iden- 
tity of those whom Herodotus refers to as “Syrians in 
Palestine.” Herodotus says he had visited “Palestine” 
(2.44, 106) and in 7.89 indicates that he means by this 
the coastal strip which runs between Phoenicia and 
Egypt (cf. “Palestinian Syria”: 1.105; 2.106; 3.91; 4.39; 
“Palestinian Syrians”: 3.5). Since the term’ louSaios was 
not used by Greek-speakers before the hellenistic age, 
it is possible that Herodotus could refer to Judeans un- 
der some other label, but one might expect that to be 
simply “Syrians” (cf. Gutschmid 566). It is unlikely that 
Herodotus had any contact with Judeans, who lived 
inland and would hardly feed him the information 
Herodotus here claims. (Gutschmid [565-67] plausibly 
conjectures that Herodotus draws on an Egyptian claim 
that Syrians copied circumcision from them, and, find- 
ing a relic of Sesostris’ campaign in “Palestinian Syria,” 
concocts this spurious connection.) Thus, although 
Josephus may be right that in Ais day the only people 
in this region who practiced circumcision were Judeans 
(1.171), it is uncertain whether this was also the case in 
Herodotus’ time, and unlikely that Herodotus is refer- 
ring to them specifically here (pace Stern 1.3-4; Lloyd 
1988: 23, et al.). One can understand why Josephus’ 
critics might fail to recognize any reference to Judeans 
here (cf. 1.2), but also why, when the Judean practice 
was widely known, other authors would build on this 
notice in Herodotus to advance the claim that the 
Judeans were Egyptian colonists (Diodorus 1.28.2-3; 
55.4-5). 

55° This whole section is superfluous for Josephus’ 
argument: his comment in 1.171 focuses entirely on the 
last sentence in 1.169. It reinforces the point, with 


which Josephus could hardly agree, that all practice of 
circumcision derives from Egypt (or Ethiopia). One 
might suspect that he wished to “pad out” the otherwise 
meager citation of 1.169. On the rivers here named, and 
the Macronians, all in modern north-east Turkey, see 
Troiani 113 and Lloyd 1988: 23-25. Herodotus assumes 
that a “recent” practice must be derived from some 
other, and older, tradition (on his fallacious reasoning, 
see Lloyd 1975: 147-49). 

50 In his limited knowledge of the practice of cir- 
cumcision, Herodotus omits Arabs and other Semitic 
groups. His crude cultural map is hardly acceptable 
from a Judean perspective, but Josephus lets it pass 
without comment. In fact, Josephus later uses Herodotus 
to taunt Apion (2.142), and it is notable that circumci- 
sion is not mentioned among the Judean laws and cus- 
toms discussed in 2.145-286. 

61 This characteristic Herodotean gesture to the 
limits of his knowledge does nothing to dilute the con- 
fident identification of Egypt as fons et origo of “Syr- 
ian” circumcision. The following sentence, which 
Josephus omits, suggests that this diffusion came about 
by a “mixing” of the peoples—clearly a step too far for 
Josephus who strenuously denies any “mixing” of 
Judeans and Egyptians (1.229, 252-53, 278). 

562 This restatement of 1.169b ignores Herodotus’ 
further claim that such people acknowledged their cul- 
tural dependency on Egypt. For Josephus, the only 
question is whom Herodotus is talking about. 

563 Josephus simply asserts this as a fact (cf. Ant. 
8.262, whose final sentence seems to add uncertainty). 
He can draw on the Roman perception that circumci- 
sion is not a “Syrian” custom, but is distinctly and 
strongly associated with Judeans (e.g., Petronius, Sat. 
102.14; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.2; Suetonius, Dom. 12.2). 
Whether, in fact, other inhabitants of Palestine prac- 
ticed circumcision is not clear. Some evidence for its 
widespread practice is not reliable (Philo, Spec. 1.2; 
Barnabas 9.6; Jerome’s commentary on Jer 9:25-26), 
and much depends on what is meant by “Palestine” and 
whether we are speaking of Herodotus’ or Josephus’ era 
(they are more than 500 years apart); see Stern 1.3-4; 
Cohen 1999: 45. 

564 The confident conclusion wraps up the discus- 
sion. The “this” he knew was that Judeans alone prac- 
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172 Also Choerilus, an older poet,>*® 


refers to our nation, as joining the expedi- 


Choerilus 


tion of Xerxes, king of the Persians, against Greece.*°° After listing all the nations, at 


the end he included ours as well, in these words: 


173 Behind them crossed a people, remarkable to see,” 


h,> 
570 


Releasing from their mouths Phoenician speec 
They lived in Solyman hills beside a broad lake, 


567 


68 


With dishevelled topknots, round-shaven,*’! but above 


tice circumcision (pace Gutschmid 567); it is crucial for 
Josephus that Herodotus consciously referred to 
Judeans, otherwise the reference can hardly be inten- 
tional. Why Herodotus should refer to Judeans under 
the name of “Syrians in Palestine” is not, however, ex- 
plained. A few decades later, Celsus used this Herodo- 
tean tradition to argue that Judeans were nothing 
special: their customs were derived from others (apud 
Origen, Cels. 5.41; cf. 1.22). Origen’s reply, that Judean 
circumcision is very different from that employed by 
others (5.47-48), reflects a Judean sense of cultural dis- 
tinction. But Josephus is debarred from that objection 
by his decision to leave his positive witnesses unques- 
tioned. 

565 Choerilus is the third in the trio of “indirect” 
witnesses. Josephus makes clear that his poetry con- 
cerns an historical event, but a skeptic could object 
that the genre lends itself to “myth” more than “his- 
tory.” A younger contemporary of Herodotus, who 
flourished at the end of the 5" century BCE, Choerilus 
of Samos pioneered the presentation of recent history 
(the Persian invasion of Greece) in epic verse. He was 
famous in his own day and in the immediately succeed- 
ing generations, but his works have since been lost, 
and in the Roman world he gained only sporadic men- 
tion in recherché circles (see Huxley 1969). Josephus is 
thus dredging up a somewhat obscure witness, whom he 
may know either via Ephorus (so Gutschmid 577-78) or 
through some earlier Judean researcher. His description 
as “older” (apxaidtepos is the more secure text) gives a 
vague sense of antiquity to his witness (cf. 1.162, 166): 
it is not clear whether Josephus thought he was older 
than Herodotus, or, more likely, older than most other 
poets. 

566 Choerilus’ poem (which attracted various titles, 
Huxley 1969: 14) apparently recounted the crossing of 
the Hellespont by Xerxes’ army (480 BCE), and was 
heavily influenced by Herodotus’ catalogue of nations 
(7.59-100; cf. Momigliano 1975a: 77). This provides an 
occasion for a display of the hostile and exotic “bar- 
barian,” whose “otherness” helps define the civilized 
“Greek” (see Hall 1989). Josephus accepts the categori- 
zation of his nation in these terms, although participa- 
tion in this expedition accords with nothing in the 
Judean tradition and somewhat contradicts his own as- 


sertion of Judean isolation (1.60-68). 

°67 Their position at the end might suggest that this 
is the climactic example of the distant, and “freakish” 
barbarian. Although Eusebius (Praep. ev. 9.9) accepted 
this passage as a reference to Judeans, modern editors 
are rightly skeptical: see Gutschmid 571-75 and Stern 
3.5-7 (relegated to the Appendix). 

568 There are minor textual variants in these 5 lines 
between L and the version in Eusebius: Choerilus’ ar- 
chaic Greek was naturally modified in transmission. 
Choerilus’ introduction alerts the reader to the outland- 
ish spectacle to follow. The adjective “remarkable” 
(8aupaotov) encodes a cultural distance, though Jose- 
phus might hear it in a positive sense (“admirable”); cf. 
1.175 (Baupates); 2.179, 233. 

569 Language played a crucial role, for Greeks, in 
determining cultural location. “Phoenician speech” 
places this nation on a known linguistic map (cf. 1.10), 
but classifies them as descendants of a far-flung “bar- 
barian” nation. As Josephus has just made clear (1.167), 
the Judeans’ language was Hebrew, not “Phoenician,” 
but he will not correct this depiction of “our nation.” 

570 This is the only line of value for Josephus’ argu- 
ment, on which alone he comments in 1.174. “Solyman 
hills” is an intertextual echo of Homer, Od. 5.283, plac- 
ing this exotic people on terrain familiar to a Greek 
audience, even if arguments would arise about its exact 
location (Strabo, Geogr. 1.2.10). The “broad lake” is 
non-specific and open to multiple identifications. Al- 
though the adjective here used (tAatuUs) could also, in 
relation to water, develop the special sense of “salty” 
(Collace 1976), it appears that neither Choerilus nor 
Josephus understood it in that sense (Gutschmid 568- 
69). Josephus uses the comparative mAatutépa in its 
normal sense in 1.174, and it is the noun, rather than 
the adjective, that makes him think of the Dead Sea. 

571 Choerilus shows his penchant for obscure vo- 
cabulary (“round-shaven” translates tpoyoxoupasées, ha- 
pax in all Greek literature from antiquity), the language 
as exotic as the habit it describes. The “dishevelled” (or 
“squalid,” avxyadeot) hair connotes the wild character 
of this people, while the head-shaving (derived from the 
depiction of Arabs in Herodotus 3.8) suggests an “un- 
natural” configuration of human identity. Josephus 
leaves unmentioned the fact that this style of hair is 
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They wore the skins of horses’ faces, dried with smoke. 


572 


174 It is clear to everyone, I think, that he is referring to us,*’* since the Solyman 


hills are in our country, and we inhabit them, 


574 and there is the so-called Bitumi- 


nous Lake; for this is broader and bigger than all the lakes in Syria.°’> 175 So 


Choerilus makes reference to us in this way. 
That they not only knew about the Judeans but also admired any they encoun- 


Clearchus 


576 


tered>’’—I am not talking about the most worthless Greeks but those who are espe- 


cially admired for their wisdom 


specifically forbidden to Judeans (Lev 19:27; cf. Jer 
9:26). 

57 This climactic visual peculiarity suggests a “‘sav- 
age” affinity to the animal world (cf. the wearing of 
animal skins by Bacchants). The detail is drawn from 
Herodotus 7.70, where it applies to the Asiatic “Ethio- 
pians.” That Josephus takes the whole description, 
loaded with cultural disdain and utterly inappropriate, 
as a reference to the Judean nation, indicates what hu- 
miliations he is prepared to undergo for the sake of 
being mentioned by ancient Greek sources. 

573 The use of “clear” (SnAov) appears to settle doubt 
(cf. 1.161, 166, 174, 185), though the “I think” might 
be heard to shake the confidence that everyone will 
interpret Choerilus in the required fashion. Josephus’ 
proof depends on ignoring every detail except the geo- 
graphical reference. Since the “Solyman hills” are men- 
tioned by Homer in proximity to a reference to 
Ethiopia, and since his last line echoes the Herodotean 
depiction of Ethiopians, most commentators conclude 
that Choerilus’ literary invention would evoke for his 
first hearers an “Ethiopian” people; in this case, the 
“lake” could refer to the Red Sea or even the Persian 
Gulf (cf. Herodotus 7.89; Gutschmid 575-77; Huxley 
1969: 18-20). An alternative is possible: following 
Homer, //. 6.184, 204, a people called the “Solym1” 
were often placed in the region of Lycia or Pisidia (e.g., 
Herodotus 1.173.2; Strabo, Geogr. 1.2.10, 28; 13.4.16; 
cf. Labow 2005: 188, n.82). But it is unlikely that these 
would be placed last in Choerilus’ list. 

574 On Josephus’ geographical identification with 
Judea and the present tense, see note to “possess” at 1.1. 
Josephus exploits a literary custom in his contemporary 
Rome, which would make this argument more persua- 
sive for his Roman readers than for us. There is abun- 
dant evidence that after the Judean War Flavian authors 
(and their immediate successors) referred to Jerusalem 
as “Solyma”: see, e.g., Flaccus, Argon. 1.13; Martial 
7.55.7; 11.94; Statius, Silv. 5.2.138; Pausanias, Descr. 
8.16.4-5. Tacitus even connects this name with the 
Homeric “Solymi” in proferring one theory for the ori- 
gin of Judeans (Hist. 5.2.3; see Gutschmid 572; Lévy 
1946: 334-39). Thus the reference to “Solyman hills” 


578 


—is easy to determine.>”? 176 For Clearchus, a 


might well evoke “Jerusalem” in the minds of Roman 
readers. Elsewhere, Josephus says that the city was first 
known as “Solyma” (War 6.438; Ant. 1.180) and he 
may connect this to Homer (Ant. 7.67, if the text is se- 
cure). But the reference here to the “Solyman hills” is 
unique and clearly created by the need to match 
Choerilus’ description. 

575 Josephus takes the reference to Phoenician lan- 
guage and Solyman hills to justify comparing lakes 
specifically in “Syria.” He frequently refers to the Dead 
Sea as the “Bituminous Lake” (e.g., War 1.657; 3.515; 
4.476-85), the name by which it was also known in 
Rome (Diodorus 19.98; Pliny, Nat. 2.226; 5.71-73; 
Galen, Simpl. 4.20; Tacitus, Hist. 5.6.2-4). He thus ap- 
peals to a geographical landmark familiar to his Roman 
readers and strongly associated with Judeans. Few 
would know enough to contest his assertion about its 
comparative size, in which he makes a verbal connec- 
tion (“broad—broader”) with the citation from Choe- 
rilus. 

576 The conclusion returns to the opening assertion 
(1.172), which was reinforced in the opening comment 
of 1.174: repetition helps support the dubious evidence. 

577 The last two authors have, on a generous esti- 
mate, done no more than allude to Judeans. But 
Josephus can now cite an explicit reference to a 
Judean, and can also repeat the sub-theme of this seg- 
ment, the admiration of Judeans (cf. 1.162, 166, 173). 
The story he will cite concerns only a single Judean, 
but by trimming the citation to focus on his people and 
its philosophical reputation, Josephus makes the story 
appear applicable to any Judaean Aristotle could have 
encountered. The “admiration” is clear in the story it- 
self (the 8aupao-root will recur in 1.177, 182), though 
Josephus leaves somewhat vague what was so admired. 

578 Josephus refers primarily to Aristotle, the speaker 
in the story to follow, and perhaps secondarily to 
Clearchus, handsomely praised in the next section. 
That Josephus should add this comment is extremely 
revealing of his cultural strategy. He seeks mention (and 
preferably praise) from, above all, the very noblest of 
Greeks (see at 1.2)—their nobility being measured on a 
scale devised by Greek intellectuals themselves. The 
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pupil of Aristotle and second to none among peripatetic philosophers,*®° says in the 
first book On Sleep**! that his teacher Aristotle recounted the following about a cer- 
tain Judean man>** (he attributes the words to Aristotle himself).°*? The text goes like 


this: 


177 “Yet, it would take a long time to recount the full details,-** but it would not be amiss 
to describe those aspects of the man which indicate something extraordinary, and likewise 


Aristotle and a 
Judean 


philosophical.°®> Be fully aware, Hyperochides,” he said, “that I will give you the impres- 


sion of saying something equivalent to dreams.”°*° Hyperochides 


social snobbery in the adjective “the most worthless” 
(ol pavddtator; cf. 1.53, 210; 2.3, 236, 278; where it has 
a moral tone I translate “despicable”’) reflects the stance 
of an educated elite, whose “wisdom” (codia) or “edu- 
cation” (troaideta, 1.181) is defined by their own cultur- 
ally specific standards. In this context (contrast Ant. 
20.262-65), Josephus is required to adopt this status- 
evaluation, even though this means that such Greeks’ 
admiration of Judeans will amount to little more than 
admiration of themselves (for being “like us”; see 
1.180-81). His strategic admiration of “Greek” philoso- 
phy is also evident elsewhere (2.168, 239, 281). 

579 This constitutes another claim that what follows 
is completely unambiguous (cf. the use of “clear” and 
“evident” in 1.162, 166, 168, 174, etc.). 

580 Although what follows is cited from Clearchus, 
he is merely the medium (cf. 1.182) for the words of 
Aristotle, who is mentioned no less than 5 times in this 
passage (Clearchus only twice); since he is only the 
“pupil” of Aristotle, it is the teacher’s words, and the 
teacher’s opinions, that count. Aristotle was universally 
known, Clearchus only in scholarly circles, and Jose- 
phus neither dates nor locates him. Born in the 340s 
BCE in Soli (Cyprus), he was a pupil of Aristotle, 
but attempted to reconcile Aristotelian and Platonic 
thought on many issues. The meager fragments from his 
many works are collected by Wehrli (1948). Josephus’ 
high evaluation of his intellectual ability is not shared 
by scholars, but seems to have been adopted by some 
dilletanti in antiquity (cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 701c). 
Although he may have travelled as far as Bactriana (Af- 
ghanistan), his knowledge of “eastern” philosophy was 
extremely limited (1.179). 

58! Josephus may have known this at first hand (he 
certainly wishes to convey this impression), and later 
extends an invitation to readers to consult the work 
themselves (1.182). If this is not an empty gesture, it 
suggests some confidence that he knew what it con- 
tained. If so, his peculiar truncation of the tale raises all 
the more suspicion (see note to “endurance” at 1.182). 
The topic of sleep interested philosophers as it sug- 
gested that the soul had a life separate from the body, 
and if separable, arguably immortal. On Clearchus’ in- 


>87 replied modestly, “It is 


clination to the Platonic (and early Aristotelian) view- 
point on this subject, see Wehrli 1948: 47. 

>82 Josephus foregrounds the one thing important 
for his argument: the ethnicity of the character con- 
cerned. It accords with this that he cites only the intro- 
duction (1.177-81) to what was clearly a longer story, 
since this was where the man’s ethnicity was made ex- 
plicit. Clearchus’ story concerned a remarkable man 
who was also a Judean (cf. 1.183); Josephus presents it 
as a tale of a Judean man who was also remarkable. 

583 Ls Greek (rapati@eis, “citing”) should here be 
emended (with Gutschmid 579 and most modern edi- 
tors, except Miinster) to epi ti@not (“he attributes”; cf. 
Latin: ascribit). This indicates that the voice immedi- 
ately to be encountered is that not of Clearchus (as nar- 
rator) but of Aristotle. The text seems to have had the 
form of a dialogue between Aristotle and his pupils. 
Aristotle, rather than Clearchus, is cited directly, as he 
carries the greater authority (see Inowlocki 2005: 384). 

>84 The citation begins in medias res. Pace Lewy 
1938: 223-24, it is not clear that a summary of the 
man’s extraordinary powers had already been given. 

°85 The two characteristics are not a hendiadys (pace 
Gutschmid 579), but their juxtaposition, which might 
appear odd, will be justified in what follows. “Some- 
thing extraordinary” translates @aupaciotnta tiva, the 
8aupyao- root (see at 1.175) suggesting admiration or 
amazement at something marvellous or even “miracu- 
lous.” No single English term can cover the semantic 
range of this word, but “extraordinary” conveys the 
sense of something abnormal or prodigious. Lewy’s 
“certain gifts of magic” (1938: 206) presses the sense 
too far in one direction. 

°86 Miinster follows Eusebius codex B in omitting 
Baupaotov (read in L E and emended by Gutschmid 580- 
81). In what follows, the fact that the Judean encoun- 
tered by Aristotle was thoroughly hellenized does not 
constitute something “extraordinary,” and Josephus’ 
summary of the main story applies the adjective 
vaguely to his “endurance” (1.182). But this compari- 
son with dreams suggests something distinctly “para- 
normal’; see note to “endurance” at 1.182. 
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for this very reason that we all want to hear it.” 178 “Well then,” said Aristotle, “in accor- 


dance with the rules of rhetoric, let us first describe his ancestry, 


588 so we don’t disobey the 


teachers of narrative-technique.”>*? “Tell us,” said Hyperochides, “if you wish.”>°° 179 “This 


man, then,>?! 


was a Judean by descent from Coele-Syria.°”* These people are descendants of 


the philosophers in India.°?? Among the Indians, they say, the philosophers are called 


Calanoi,>"* 


and among the Syrians, Judeans, taking their name from the place; for the place 


they inhabit is called Judea.°*> The name of their city is extremely contorted:°”° they call it 


87 An Athenian pupil of Aristotle. The dialogue 
was perhaps set in Athens (and thus in the years 335- 
323 BCE); see Gutschmid 581. 

588 Greek: To yévos avtou. I translate yévos nor- 
mally as “people” (see note to “people” at 1.1) and, in 
the phrase’ louSaios [or equivalent] To yévos as “Judean 
[or equivalent] by descent” (as just below, at 1.179). In 
both cases genealogy and ancestry are in view 
(“‘people” in the sense of “descent-group”), and “‘ances- 
try” may be the best translation here. 

589 Translating amoayyeAicsv (Eusebius’ superior 
reading of the text, followed by all editors): the term 
covers many kinds of narrative report (cf. War 1.14; Ant. 
4.122, etc.). Since Aristotle himself set the ground-rules 
of much of rhetoric, his “compliance” is somewhat 
ironic, and it self-consiously draws attention to elite 
codes of discourse (cf. Isocrates, Evag. 12). The state- 
ment shows that the following sentences on the origin 
of the Judean are purely introductory: the main point 
of the story is what follows, and what Josephus omits. 

590 This rather elaborate introduction is unnecessary 
for Josephus’ argument and suggests that his citation is 
complete as far as he chooses to quote. But it also indi- 
cates the social and cultural ethos in which Clearchus 
will introduce the Judean: here “gentlemanly” manners 
and suave “sophistication” set the elite framework into 
which his “oriental” wisdom will have to fit. 

591 Niese minor and Miinster add én (“he said’’), but 
the change in speaker from the end of 1.177 is clear 
enough. The limited interest in this Judean is suggested 
by the fact that he remains anonymous throughout: his 
importance for Clearchus lies only in what his behav- 
ior (or powers) can illustrate for philosophy. 

5% “Fudean by descent” translates Td yévos’ loudaios 
(see above note to “ancestry” and Cohen 1994); cf. 
parallel phrases in 1.73, 129, 164, etc. On what was 
then understood by the geographical term “Coele- 
Syria” see Stern 1.14. What follows indicates that 
Judeans are only interesting for Clearchus inasmuch as 
they can be depicted as “philosophers,” that is, within 
a Greek framework of cultural analysis. 

593 Hellenistic admiration for the ancient traditions 
of oriental sages (Egyptian priests, Persian “Magi,” 
Babylonian “Chaldeans,” and Indian “Brachmans”) 
depended on remarkably little knowledge about these 


cultures. Following slight encounters with Judean reli- 
gion, it was relatively easy to place them in the same 
category of philosophical easterner (so Theophrastus 
apud Porphyry, Abst. 2.26; cf. Hecataeus apud Dio- 
dorus Siculus 40.3), and to consider them a special 
class of Syrian, parallel to the Brahmins among Indians 
(Megasthenes apud Clement, Strom. 1.15.72.5). 
Clearchus here follows this trend, but goes one step 
further in positing a genealogical descent from Indian 
philosophers, a crass simplification of cultural terrain 
that he shows little interest in exploring. Elsewhere 
(apud Diogenes Laertius 1.9; Wehrli 1948: frag. 13) he 
made the Indian philosophers descendants of the Magi, 
positing a single genealogical tree conveniently join- 
ing the whole “Orient” in terms that Greeks could com- 
prehend (see Jaeger 1938: 138-42; Hengel 1974: 
256-58). Josephus reports this absurd explanation of 
Judean origins, despite his insistence elsewhere on a 
very different account (1.1, 71; cf. his variable sensitiv- 
ity to alternative versions in 1.82, 104). Once again, he 
lets erroneous comments pass without criticism, submit- 
ting himself to the ignorant viewpoint of this “wisest” 
of Greeks (1.175). 

594 Tn Hellenistic accounts of the “gymnosophists” 
or “Brachmans” (Brahmins) of India, a special place is 
often accorded to Calanus, in tales of Alexander: see 
the accounts in Arrian, Anab. 7.2-3; Strabo, Geogr. 
15.1.61-68; Plutarch, Alex. 65, 69. Calanus is usually 
depicted as one of the Brahmins, but Clearchus here 
invents a label “Calanoi” for this class of Indian phi- 
losopher, an alteration of the tradition that suggests 
ignorance rather than purposeful manipulation. 

595 Clearchus’ comment suggests that “Syria” is 
well-known to his readers, but “Judea” less so. His un- 
derstanding of the label “Judean” seems to be prima- 
rily geographical and ethnic: they are natives of a land 
called “Judea” (cf. Introduction, § 9 on Josephus’ un- 
derstanding of the label). But at the same time, in a 
confusion of categories, the label depicts a class of 
philosophers among the Syrians: cf. Theophrastus’ de- 
piction of Judeans as didccodo1 TO yévos (apud Por- 
phyry, Abst. 2.26). 

5% okodtov means “crooked,” “bent,” or “contorted.” 
The sentence serves to distance and demean Judeans as 
an alien, somewhat barbaric, people with strange place- 
names. It is an ancient precursor to numerous colonial 
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Hierousaleme.>*”’ 180 Now this man, both because he was welcomed as a guest by many*?® 
and because he was in the habit of coming down from the highlands to the coast,*°? was 
Greek” not only in his speech but also in his soul.®! 181 At that time we were staying in 
Asia,” and this man visited the same places and encountered us and some other scholars, 


testing our wisdom; but as he had been in the company of many educated people, 
was he, rather, who conveyed some of what he had. 


604 it 


29605 


182 Such were Aristotle’s words, as found in Clearchus,° and he further relates in 


occasions for laughter or pretended alarm at the “weird” 
names of native people and places. 

597 Greek: ‘IspoucaAnun. As Gutschmid rightly in- 
sists (584) the text should not be emended to bring it 
into line with the more usual hellenistic name ‘lepoc0- 
Auua (e.g., Hecataeus apud Diodorus Siculus 40.3.3). 
Clearchus deliberately conveys, or invents, a linguisti- 
cally ugly version of the name (cf. Lysimachus’ ploy in 
1.311). 

5°8 This and the next clause seem designed to ex- 
plain how this Judean attained the cultural level neces- 
sary to participate in philosophical discourse as an 
equal (cf. 1.181). His native philosophical wisdom 
alone did not qualify him: he needed the socialization 
provided by the hospitality of the elite, whose edu- 
cated company could mold both his speech and his 
soul (see Bar-Kochva 1999: 242-43). 

5°° The present participle suggests this was a “habit” 
(so translated here; see Bar-Kochva 1999: 242-43; for 
questions on the text, see Gutschmid 585). The coast is 
presumed to be the normal location for Greek civiliza- 
tion, where the Judean could truly learn to be “Greek.” 
It is normally assumed that the highlands in question 
are those of Asia (see 1.181; so Gutschmid 585-86; 
Troiani 116), but it is just possible that Clearchus is 
speaking of descent from the Judean hills to the 
Phoenician coast (Lewy 1938: 207, n.11, following 
Nock). In either case, this account stands in some ten- 
sion with Josephus’ claim that Judeans kept to them- 
selves, remote from the sea (1.60). 

600 Latin gratissimus, apparently a corruption of 
graecissimus, makes it possible that the original was a 
superlative, “extremely/perfectly Greek” (( HAAnvikes- 
TatTos); see Gutschmid 585. 

601 This is apparently the highest possible accolade 
from a Greek philosopher, that a man be Greek in his 
“soul” (Wuxn, the site of his beliefs, morals, and reason- 
ing capacity). In this perspective, the best “barbarian” 
is one who has become a “Greek.” Josephus rightly re- 
gards this comment as praise, but thereby colludes with 
its massive cultural condescension. One is reminded of 
Macaulay’s famous minute setting out British policy in 
India, which was designed to produce natives who are 
“Indian in blood and colour” but “English in taste, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect” (Macaulay 1835/ 


1972: 249). Clearchus’ comment represents not so 
much hellenistic “policy” as hellenistic prejudice. It is 
ironic that contemporary Jewish scholars hail this sort 
of praise as “pro-Jewish” (Feldman 1993: 201-7). 

602 Aristotle stayed in Assos (in Mysia) in 348-345 
BCE. This story has been taken as evidence for the early 
residence of Judeans in Asia, but it may be entirely fic- 
tional, or the Judean a visitor rather than a resident (see 
Barclay 1996a: 260-62). 

603 Translating avtasv THs Godias as “our wisdom” 
(with Bar-Kochva 1999: 243), since the context sug- 
gests an inclusive reference to the two groups just men- 
tioned. The story is told so much from Aristotle’s 
perspective that the Judean is said to encounter “us” 
not “we” him. The description evokes a “gentlemanly” 
environment of leisured travel and debate, according 
the Judean the right to probe “our” wisdom. 

604 Following Eusebius’ text, universally agreed to 
be superior. “Educated” (¢v taideia) once again privi- 
leges a specifically Greek understanding of culture. 
This clause precedes and thus modifies the appreciation 
for what the Judean contributed of “what he had.” 
While allowing for this contribution from a different 
cultural tradition, Clearchus insists that its necessary 
condition was his socialization in the company of edu- 
cated Greeks. His wisdom is not accepted as a fully in- 
dependent entity—only as he has become “Greek” in 
his soul. 

605 On the translation (the paAAov does not mean he 
had “more” to offer), see Bar-Kochva 1999: 243-47 (in 
agreement with Thackeray and Blum). As noted above, 
the previous clause sets the context in which his par- 
ticular cultural contribution can be made. Clearchus 
shows interest in, even respect for, the Judean’s ideas— 
so long as he speaks in terms Greeks can recognize. 
Such ambiguity is common in the Greek (and 
“Orientalist”) fascination with “the east” (see Reading 
Options, above). The narrative probably continued by 
showing what particular contribution this Judean had 
to bring; for Josephus’ reasons to cut it short, see com- 
mentary on the next section. 

606 Clearchus is purely the channel for the praise of 
this Judean, which sounds more impressive coming 
from Aristotle himself. 
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detail the immense and extraordinary endurance®’ of the Judean man in his mode 
of life,©°® and his moderation. Those who wish may find out more from the book 
itself; I am guarding myself against citing more than is sufficient.°!® 


Hecataeus 


607 “Extraordinary” translates another word from the 
Saupao-root (here Saupcciov), echoing 1.177 to give the 
impression that the whole story concerned this moral 
characteristic. “Endurance” (kaptepia) was widely asso- 
ciated with Calanus and Indian philosophers (e.g., 
Atrian, Anab. 7.2-3; Philo, Prob. 93-96; Josephus, War 
7.351-57), and may have been transferred to Judeans by 
Clearchus, following the association suggested in 
1.179. (On Clearchus’ possible polemical strategy here, 
see Bar-Kochva 1997; 1999: 247-49, rightly stressing 
that this Judean is incidental to Clearchus’ philosophi- 
cal interests.) In any case, Josephus will list it as one of 
the key characteristics of Judean culture (2.146, 170; 
see note to “labors” at 2.146). It is intriguing that 
Josephus did not include some account, even in para- 
phrase, of the Judean’s endurance (and moderation), but 
truncates the tale at this point. It is possible that he 
knew no more of Clearchus’ text than this (drawing off 
someone else’s excerpts), but it is also possible that he 
knew what followed and disliked it. Following Havet 
and Gutschmid 587-88, Lewy (1938) presented an in- 
triguing hypothesis, identifying this Judean with the 
hypnotist described by Clearchus in another fragment 
from this work (Wehrli 1948: frag. 7). This figure is re- 
lated to have drawn the soul out from a sleeping (and 
senseless) child, thereby demonstrating the indepen- 
dence of soul and body. Lewy’s argument is not wholly 
convincing: the hypnotist is not identified as a Judean, 
and the story does not correlate to Josephus’ “endur- 
ance” and “moderation”—which may, however, relate 
to another anecdote, as Lewy suggests (concerning a 
man who never slept and lived on “ether” alone). But 
something is needed to justify the mysterious language 
of 1.177 (especially the “dream-like” characterization), 
and it is possible that Josephus has invented these gen- 
eral moral virtues to substitute for the depiction of a 
Judean magician of some kind. For an alternative ac- 
count (the Judean as a type of Indian ascetic) see Bar- 
Kochva 1997. 

608 Sicita has a semantic range wider than food/diet, 
even if this latter is sometimes foregrounded; cf. 
Josephus’ later uses of the term in 2.173-74, 235, 240 
(plural). 

609 Gesxppoouvn is a preeminent philosophical virtue, 
listed by Josephus in 2.170 (with kaptepia) as one of 
the four cardinal virtues of Judeans. The neatness of fit 


183 Clearchus, saying these things in passing—he was dealing with a different 
subject—made reference to us in this way.°!! By contrast, Hecataeus the Abderite, 
a man who was both a philosopher and extremely able in practical affairs, 


612 


613 who 


with his own depiction of Judean culture is suspicious. 
In such a drastic paraphrase of Clearchus he can choose 
the terms he wants. 

610 Josephus often appeals to the criterion of “suffi- 
ciency” when he wishes to close a discussion (cf. the 
matching vocabulary, from the ‘xav-root, in, e.g., 1.58, 
287; 2.288). He has done enough to fulfil the limited 
(but main) aim of citing another Greek reference to 
Judeans. But this may also provide a convenient excuse 
to avoid citing more of Clearchus. His suggestion that 
the interested could look it up themselves once again 
constructs his audience as an educated and leisured 
elite (cf. 1.16). The gesture may be purely rhetorical, 
given the practical difficulties (for other than full-time 
scholars) in locating hellenistic philosophical literature. 

611 The stress on Clearchus’ minimalism is designed 
to contrast with the following statement on Hecataeus, 
but threatens to undercut the claim that Clearchus had 
spoken on this topic “in detail” (1.182). The “different 
subject” is never clarified (see at 1.176, 182). 

612 Although Abdera is in Thrace, Hecataeus is suf- 
ficiently “Greek” to be included in this segment. On the 
real Hecataeus, whose work on Egypt was the basis for 
Diodorus’ account of that land, see Jacoby 1943: 29- 
34. Through Diodorus his name became known in late 
Republican Rome and in literary circles thereafter (e.g., 
Diogenes Laertius 9.69; Plutarch, Mor. 354d). Josephus 
had referred to him in Ant. 1.159 (cf. 1.108; 12.38), as 
the author of a book on Abraham, which would have 
been a spectacular proof of antiquity had it been 
proffered here. Josephus now ignores the Abraham book 
(sensing it was inauthentic?) and refers here only to one 
on the Judeans, perhaps unaware that this, also, was a 
Judean pseudepigraph (see Appendix 2). 

613 Hecataeus was known also in Suda as a philoso- 
pher and here joins the company of other “philoso- 
phers” (1.162, 176; the label is always a compliment in 
this treatise). That he “composed a book” (cuyyéypade 
BiBAiov) is sufficient to qualify him for inclusion (the 
verb echoes ovyypouuata in 1.161), though Josephus 
also uses the more technical verb \otopéw at 1.195. The 
combination of philosophical intellect with practical 
activity (illustrated in 1.189, 200) mirrors the compli- 
ments to be paid to the Judeans Ezekias (1.187) and 
Mosollamos (1.201), and anticipates the Judean valida- 
tion of both word and deed at 2.170-74. 
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flourished at the same time as Alexander the King and was associated with Ptolemy, 
son of Lagus,°!* did not refer to us in passing but composed a book on the Judeans 


themselves,°!> from which I wish to touch on a few passages, in summary form. 
184 First I shall determine the date.°!’ He makes reference to the battle of Ptolemy 


616 


Fixing the date 


against Demetrius near Gaza, and this took place in the eleventh year after the death 
of Alexander, in the 117th Olympiad,°!® as Castor recounts.°!? 185 For, under the 
heading of®° this Olympiad, he says: “In this period Ptolemy son of Lagus defeated 


614 That both L and Latin refer here (and at 1.185) 
to “Ptolemy Lagus” (corrected by all editors, following 
ed. pr.) indicates the early corruption of the text. 
Alexander (d. 323 BCE) and Ptolemy I Soter (satrap, 
then king of Egypt, 323-283 BCE) feature in the ex- 
cerpts at 1.184-87, 192, 200. Josephus’ vague connec- 
tion of author with rulers suggests he knew little more 
than this, and other sources are equally unhelpful on 
Hecataeus’ dates and roles (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 7-18). 
For Josephus it is important to be able to present 
Hecataeus as an eye-witness of events (cf. 1.47-55); 
Greek carelessness in recording contemporary history 
(1.45-46) is now conveniently forgotten. 

615 Despite some textual uncertainties (see Niese 
and Reinach), the main point is clear (cf. Ant. 1.159). 
Josephus reminds his readers of this fact again at 1.205, 
214. If the book had a title it was perhaps On the 
Judeans (tepi ‘louSaicv); see Bar-Kochva 1996a: 182- 
91. Josephus’ delight that a Greek should be so im- 
pressed as to write a whole book on the Judeans is 
mirrored in the space accorded to Hecataeus (over one 
third of the Greek segment). Although Josephus prob- 
ably believed it authentic, and a number of scholars 
have followed him, it is almost certain that the work 
here cited was written by a Judean (see Appendix 2). It 
appears to have taken up and corrected many of the 
observations on the Judeans in the digression on the 
topic by the real Hecataeus (known to us in the excerpt 
of Diodorus 40.3). It may have been structured as an 
ethnography (Jacoby 1943: 66-74; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
187-219), although Josephus’ selections hardly allow 
us to trace its shape and purpose. Its form (a first-hand 
account by a figure in the Ptolemaic court), its adula- 
tory tone, and many of its topics (e.g., the magnificence 
of the temple) parallel Letter of Aristeas. 

616 Kebadaiwdass suggests summary in contrast to 
full detail (2.164; War 4.496; Ant. 12.245), and gives 
the impression of picking out all the important points 
(cf. the adjective in 2.150: Bar-Kochva 1996a: 47 trans- 
lates “the highlights”). The individual excerpts some- 
times appear to be paraphrased (see below), but are 
otherwise cited in full, rather than summarized. 
Josephus has the license to select as he will and to ar- 
range his selections in his own order. His eye is caught 
by passages which illustrate key themes in this treatise 


concerning the Judean priestly constitution. The 
Mosollamos episode (1.200-204) forms the climax, as 
the cleverest and most vivid affirmation of Judean cul- 
ture, and an effective counter-weight to Agatharchides’ 
criticism, which follows immediately (1.205-12). We 
should not presume that Josephus follows the order, or 
represents the emphases, of his source. 

617 The purpose here is to fix not the author’s date 
(already established in 1.183) but the date of the earli- 
est recorded events relevant to the Judean people (see 
end of 1.185). The real Hecataeus had made reference 
to Moses and the exodus (apud Diodorus 40.3), but 
Josephus appears to know only this (pseudepi- 
graphical) work which recorded history no earlier than 
Alexander. This testimony provides weak evidence for 
Judean antiquity compared to other witnesses in this 
Greek segment (e.g., Pythagoras and Herodotus), let 
alone in the non-Greek segments. Josephus’ vague 
claim at the end of 1.185 and his reference to the occu- 
pation of Jerusalem “from the remote past” (1.196) are 
the best he can do to press this narrative for evidence 
of a more ancient past. 

618 The exactitude is impressive, and Josephus pa- 
rades it with detail and cross-reference (contrast the 
vagueness of 1.166, 172). The eleventh year after 
Alexander’s death is 312 BCE, the first year in the 
117 Olympiad (312-309 BCE). Olympiads were a 
“universal” (i.e., Greek) framework for chronology, and 
Josephus’ willingness to adopt this (cf. 2.17; War 
1.415; on several occasions in Antiquities 12-16) indi- 
cates his adaptation to a non-Judean historical frame- 
work. However, it was useless for very early dates (the 
scheme starts in 776 BCE) and Josephus’ use is haphaz- 
ard. As we have noted (1.126, 159-60), the history of 
the temple provides his chief chronological markers, 
and it is only occasionally that he brings the two 
schemes into alignment (e.g., Ant. 12.248, 321; 14.66, 
487). 

619 Castor of Rhodes composed a 6-book chronol- 
ogy of world history in the 1 century BCE (FGH 250); 
Josephus refers to him later (2.84) as temporum 
conscriptor, and on both occasions assumes he is well- 
known. The cross-reference indicates agreement among 
Greek historians (despite 1.15-27). 

620 Reading mpofsis with Cobet, Naber, Reinach, 
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Demetrius son of Antigonus, called Poliorketes, in a battle at Gaza.”®?! All agree that 
Alexander died in the 114th Olympiad.°? It is clear, then, that our nation was flour- 


Ptolemy and 
Ezekias 


Syria®° 


benevolence, wanted to go with him to Egyp 
187 One of these, he says, was Ezekias, “a high-priest of the Judeans, 


and Miinster (rather than tpoofets in L, Niese): literally, 
“after putting this Olympiad forward” as a heading. 

621 Demetrius, son of Antigonus I, enjoyed mixed 
success in the struggle to control Alexander’s vast 
legacy (336-283 BCE); his epithet (“The Besieger’) 
derives from famous sieges, such as that of Rhodes in 
305 BCE. This battle was part of a series of wars 
through which Ptolemy I eventually took control of 
Syria-Palestine (Tcherikover 1959: 50-55). Josephus’ 
account of this period in Antiquities 12 is sketchy; see 
Diodorus 19.80-110. 

622 The death of Alexander (323 BCE) in the 114" 
Olympiad (324-321 BCE) was indeed one of the fixed 
points in Greek historiography; for universal agreement 
as a sign of truth, see 1.26. 

623 The conclusion (for “it is clear,” cf. 1.162, 166, 
174) seems premature, since the Judean nation has not 
yet been mentioned. When it is (1.187ff.), it appears 
that Hecataeus referred to a well-established state with 
a system of government and temple. Josephus’ claim 
concerning the flourishing of the nation is thus justi- 
fied but notably vague as an attempt to establish its an- 
tiquity. It seems that Ps.-Hecataeus did not share 
Josephus’ concern to prove the antiquity of the nation. 
But Josephus does the best he can with this example of 
“Greek” interest in the Judean nation, selecting pas- 
sages where his source admired the features that he 
wanted to highlight. 

624 We strike here a recurrent problem: when is 
Josephus paraphrasing his source and when is he citing 
(more or less) verbatim? Texts in accusative and infini- 
tive (e.g., 1.192) are clearly paraphrase, while those with 
full introduction (e.g., Aye! &’ otess) and vivid detail 
are almost certainly verbatim citations (e.g., 1.201-4). 
In between stand many examples of gnotv (“he says”) 
followed by indicative verbs, which could represent 
either. Editors differ in the application of quotation 
marks, and I am less certain than most in attributing 
statements fully to Josephus’ source. The effort to re- 
construct Ps.-Hecataeus is crucially determined by such 
judgments; see especially at 1.191. 

65 In fact, Syria was regained by Demetrius/ 
Antigonus from 311-302 BCE, but then reconquered by 
Ptolemy in 302 BCE (Diodorus 20.113.1). Josephus 
(and perhaps Ps.-Hecataeus) omits reference to Pto- 


ishing at the time of both Ptolemy and Alexander.°? 186 Now, Hecataeus further 
says this,°°* that after the battle at Gaza, Ptolemy became master of the territories of 
and many of the people, when they heard about Ptolemy’s kindness and 


4626 627 


and to share in the political affairs. 
628 a man about 


lemy’s capture of Jerusalem, which took place in 312/ 
11 or 302/1 BCE (see note to “city” at 1.210). Even a 
less hostile account of the event than that given by 
Agatharchides (1.209-11) might have marred the im- 
pression of friendship between the Judeans and the 
Ptolemaic regime that Josephus (and Ps.-Hecataeus?) 
wished to evoke. 

626 Cf. the more neutral statement about this migra- 
tion in 1.194, which stands between this positive por- 
trayal and the brutal picture of enslavement and 
enforced removal in Let. Aris. 12-13. Ps.-Aristeas at- 
tempted to salvage the image of Ptolemy I (Let. Aris. 
14: the enslavement was against his wishes), and in Ant. 
12.1-11 Josephus vacillated between the image of a 
cruel conqueror (derived from Agatharchides; cf. Apion 
1.210) and that of a humane and hospitable king. The 
focus here only on the latter image may be related, via 
intermediate sources, to aspects of the mixed portrayal 
in Diodorus (see Diodorus 19.55.5; 86.2-4; Bar-Kochva 
1996a: 72-74), but it is also crucial for Josephus’ larger 
strategy in this treatise, which will portray, against 
Apion, notably warm relations between Judeans in 
Egypt and the Ptolemaic dynasty (2.42-60). This state- 
ment on Ptolemy’s “kindness” (Hmots) and “human- 
ity” (d1AavOpeotria;; on these as Judean virtues see 2.146, 
213) echoes common themes in the eulogies of hel- 
lenistic kings (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 74, n.65; Berthelot 
2003: 17-57), though the former noun is very rare (ha- 
pax in Josephus; cf. LXX Esth 3: 13b). 

627 For this translation of koiveovelv Ta TPayLATA, 
cf. Xenophon, Hel/. 2.3.17. On foreigners, including 
Judeans, in Ptolemaic civic administration see Barclay 
1996a: 21-22. Josephus refers to a military role for 
Judeans in 2.44 but oddly fails to clarify what role, if 
any, Ezekias had in Ptolemaic government according to 
Ps.-Hecataeus (1.189). 

628 The level of detail, some irrelevant to Josephus, 
suggests a citation, though I consider the opening 
words of the section to be Josephus’ own (thus leaving 
obscure how, in Ps.-Hecataeus’ account, Ezekias related 
to the Judean migration to Egypt). The brief and rather 
cryptic excerpts on Ezekias here and at 1.189 suggest 
that Josephus’ interest was caught less by this indi- 
vidual (whom he could not harmonize with his other 
knowledge of the period) than by his dual role as a 
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sixty-six years old, of high standing among his fellow countrymen and no fool intel- 
lectually, and moreover an able speaker, and as experienced as anyone in political 
affairs.”°?? 188 Indeed, he says, “the total number of the Judeans’ priests who re- 


ceive a tenth of the produce®*! and who administer public affairs is about 1500. 
189 Referring again to the man mentioned above, he says: 


priestly governor of the Judean constitution (cf. 2.185- 
87, 193-94) and an eminent figure held in honor by 
Greeks (cf. 1.175; 2.42ff.). The latter was apparently 
important for Ps.-Hecataeus as well; cf. the high-priest 
Eleazar in Let. Aris. 28-172. Ezekias’ role in the narra- 
tive is unclear (given the obscurities of 1.189): was he 
a source of information on the Judean nation or the 
leader of the Judean settlement in Egypt (or both)? The 
fact that Ezekias is absent from the authoritative lists 
of high-priests preserved elsewhere by Josephus (Ant. 
10.151-53; 20.224-51; for this period cf. Ant. 11.297, 
302-3, 347) suggests that Ps.-Hecataeus’ depiction of 
him as “a high-priest” is unhistorical (only much later 
can this indefinite designation refer to members of a 
high-priestly family; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 84-85, contra 
Stern 1.40). However, the discovery of Hezekiah coins, 
referring to a governor of Judah in the late Persian and 
early Hellenistic period, has intrigued scholars (see the 
full description in Bar-Kochva 1996a: 255-70). This 
does not prove that this narrative is historically accu- 
rate (nor help settle its authorship; pace Gager 1969: 
138-39); indeed it is implausible that the same figure 
could have been both governor and high-priest (Bar- 
Kochva 1996a: 85-88). But Ps.-Hecataeus may have 
used the memory of an important historical figure and 
transformed his role into that of high-priest. 

629 The text is slightly insecure (some editors sus- 
pect a lacuna) but the sense generally clear. Ps.- 
Hecataeus may have drawn inspiration from the real 
Hecataeus, who highlighted the virtues of the high- 
priest (apud Diodorus 40.3.4-6). The combination of 
intellectual and practical skills (cf. 1.183) appears to 
justify whatever “honor” is alluded to in 1.189. The 
description emphasizes the bicultural credentials of this 
paradigmatic figure: highly regarded by the Judean 
nation, he has the “soul” (tv Wuxnv oUK avontos; cf. 
1.180, 201), the rhetorical skills, and the practical abili- 
ties to excel in Greek virtues. 

630 At first sight, this section appears to interrupt the 
description of Ezekias (1.187, 189). However, Jose- 
phus’ link (kaitoi—best translated, as here, “indeed’’) 
suggests he saw an integral connection. As high-priest, 
Ezekias presumably supervized this very large body of 
people who “administer public affairs”—proof of the 
final statement of 1.187. Ps.-Hecataeus’ portrayal of a 
priestly politeia, centred on the temple and adminis- 
tered by priests, exactly fits Josephus’ depiction of 
Judean politics (2.185-88); Josephus excerpts the 
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:633 “This man, when he 


scraps of narrative which suit this larger picture. 

631 This statement probably concluded a description 
of the means of economic support for the priesthood, 
correcting that offered by the real Hecataeus (apud 
Diodorus 40.3.7), while agreeing with his general point 
that the priests remain “undistracted” (cf. 1.199). 
Josephus elsewhere refers to priests receiving tithes 
(Ant. 4.68, 205, 240-43 [along with Levites]; 20.181, 
206-7; Life 63, 80), and he would not have been 
purturbed by the technicality that, in the biblical legis- 
lation, the tithes went to the Levites (Num 18:20-32; 
Neh 10:37-39 etc.). At some point the Levite tithe be- 
came known as, or transmuted into, a tithe to the priests, 
but it is unclear when this happened (Bar-Kochva 
1996a: 159-60) and it is unsafe to make this point a 
criterion for judging the authorship of Josephus’ source 
(Schaller 1963, answered by Gager 1969). Josephus’ 
Judean readership would find nothing strange here (cf. 
Jdt 11.13; Jub. 32.15; Philo, Virt. 95), and Roman read- 
ers would be unsurprised to find the rulers of a nation 
extracting a tithe (cf. Diodorus 5.42.1, on the mythical 
land of Panchaea). 

632 The figure is large, round, and thereby impres- 
sive; on Josephus’ alternative reckoning, see note to 
“priests” at 2.108. While comparisons can be made to 
biblical calculations, whose totals vary (e.g., Ezra 2:36- 
39; Neh 11:10-14; 1 Chr 9:10-13), the source and 
meaning of all such figures is obscure. In this case, we 
cannot tell what Ps.-Hecataeus means by “administer- 
ing public affairs” and how that relates to service in the 
temple, and scholarly guesses on numbers of priests in 
various capacities at various epochs are of limited com- 
parative value; see Jeremias 1969: 199-206; Bar- 
Kochva 1996a: 160. 

633 The following excerpt from Ps.-Hecataeus is so 
truncated as to be obscure: What honor? Who are “us” 
within whom he was acquainted? Who are “those in his 
company”? What is “the difference” (if that is the right 
translation)? And what does the final clause mean? It 
appears that Josephus is less interested in the narrative 
context and in the figure of Ezekias himself than in 
some element in this citation, and that his eye is drawn 
in particular by the reference to a “constitution” 
(moAiteia), a term of great significance to him in 2.145- 
286, as in Antiquities (see Mason in Feldmann 2000: 
Xxiv-xxix). The impression of a priestly, written consti- 
tution exactly fits the image he projects in book 2, and 
the allusion to this by a “Greek” author is a gift too 
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had acquired this honor and had become our acquaintance,°*4 gathered some of 
those in his company and read to them the complete difference;°*> for he had their 


Judean 
suffering for 
the laws 


settlement and the constitution written””™° 190 Then Hecataeus indicates in turn our 
attitude toward the laws,°*” that we choose to suffer anything rather than transgress 


them,®* and consider this to be noble.®? 191 For this reason, he says,°° though they 


valuable to ignore, even if accompanied by obscurities. 

634 “This honor” is unexplained. If it is not that of 
high-priest (1.187), it may be some post in the Ptole- 
maic administration; but, given Josephus’ interest in 
listing Jewish privileges in Egypt (2.42-64), one might 
expect him to clarify this further here, or refer back to it 
later. “Our acquaintance” suggests an authorial voice 
from the standpoint of a Greek observer, even courtier, 
as in Letter of Aristeas; cf. 1.181 for the theme of admi- 
ration by Greeks acquainted with Judeans. 

35 Greek: trv Te Siahopav avéyves TaGaV avToOrs. 
The presence of te without matching koi suggests there 
is a lacuna in the text, while Siadopav ... macav is ob- 
scure. Taking Siaopa in the sense of “difference” (so 
Latin, Blum, Walter 1980: 155), this could refer to the 
range of differences distinguishing Judean from Greek 
ways of life (cf. the explanation of the food-laws in Let. 
Aris. 128-71); with the meaning “advantage” 
(Thackeray, Bar-Kochva 1996a: 221-25), it could refer 
to the benefits of emigration to Egypt (see next note). 
A conjectural emendation (made independently by 
Lewy 1932 and Cataudella 1933) suggests reading 
dipbepav (“scroll”; cf. Ant. 12.89) and has Ezekias gath- 
ering fellow-Judeans to read the Torah (Lewy 1932: 
123; Stern 1.42; Doran 1985: 917, n. f). Both the scene 
and the purpose of this reading are unclear and the tex- 
tual problems render the difficulty insoluble. 

636 The Greek is as awkward as this translation. In- 
terpreters divide into two camps. Some understand the 
“settlement” (katotkrais) as that in Judea (as described 
in the Torah?) and regard the scene as Ezekias’ pro- 
nouncement of the Judean way of life, as high-priest to 
his own people (Lewy 1932; Blum; Jacoby 1943: 67, 
who takes this as the source of the subsequent descrip- 
tion of the temple, the land, and Judean customs in 
1.190-99); cf. the pronouncements of the high-priest in 
the real Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.5-6). Others 
take the scene to be in Egypt, where Ezekias has led an 
emigration of Judeans and, honored by Ptolemy I, is 
describing the constitution of the Egyptian diaspora 
(Thackeray; Troiani; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 221-31). This 
may be the image suggested by 1.186-87, but the con- 
nections are uncertain, and the following excerpts are 
about Judea, not Judeans in Egypt (despite Josephus’ 
interest in the latter, 2.33-64). 

637 Josephus’ mind moves swiftly from “constitu- 


tion” (1.189) to “laws.” and he now paraphrases a sec- 
tion of Ps.-Hecataeus on a theme dear to his heart: the 
Judeans’ utter loyalty to the law. Since he will soon cite 
Agatharchides’ snide comments on this topic (1.209- 
12), it is valuable to undercut those in advance with 
Ps.-Hecataeus’ admiration. 

638 The theme of willing suffering for the law had 
been introduced in 1.42-43, is illustrated here (1.191- 
93), and will be a major theme of book 2 (2.219-35; see 
note to “law” at 2.219). Suffering anything (Tavto ta- 
oxety, cf. 1.219) will be spelled out further in 1.191 (cf. 
1.43; 2.232-33, 272). The concern not to transgress (un 
tapaPyvat) is a motif Josephus will reiterate frequently 
(e.g., 2.174, 178, 182-83, 204, 276-77, 293). 

639 Cf. 2.233 on the Judean value system where 
transgression of the law is the only disgrace, not suffer- 
ing for it. A possible contrary opinion—that Judean 
“fanaticism” was naive, superstitious and reckless (cf. 
1.205-12; 2.145-48)—is here countered in advance by 
labelling it “noble” (kaAdv), a judgment supported by 
the “admiration” of Ps.-Hecataeus (1.193). 

640 Although Josephus again uses onot and the 
third-person indicative (as in 1.187-89), there are good 
reasons to suspect that this section constitutes para- 
phrase of his source, rather than direct citation. The 
content of this section goes much further than the ex- 
amples cited in 1.192-93: the reference here to deaths 
is not matched by the examples to follow, where the 
pardons and exemptions seem to portray a more lenient 
atmosphere. Given his investment in this theme, it 
seems unlikely that Josephus would choose weak ex- 
amples from his source; the generalizing comment in 
this section must represent either Ps.-Hecataeus’ exag- 
geration or that of Josephus. In this treatise Josephus 
makes much of Judean willingness to undergo torture 
and even death (1.42-43; 2.232-34, 272), with vocabu- 
lary closely parallel to that employed here (see below), 
so the exaggeration makes excellent sense as his own. 
It would not be the only time he claims his sources say 
more than they do (cf. 1.108, 132, etc.). Further, the 
unexplained “these” (see below) makes no sense in a 
citation, but refers to Josephus’ own comment on the 
laws in 1.190. Thus, against other editors, I decline to 
use quotation marks in this section and treat it as 
largely Josephan. It therefore cannot be used to recon- 
struct the opinion or date of his source. 
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are verbally abused by their neighbors and by all those who arrive from abroad,®*! 
as well as being insolently treated on a regular basis by the Persian kings and sa- 


traps,°4? they cannot be shifted from their conviction; 


643 on the contrary, 


defenseless®4 they face on behalf of these both tortures and the most terrible of all 


deaths®*> rather than deny their ancestral ways.®*© 192 He also provides several evi- 
dences of this strong-mindedness in relation to the laws.°4? He says that when 


Examples of 
Judean 
defiance 


Alexander was on one occasion in Babylon and had decided to clear the temple of 
Bel which had collapsed,* he ordered all his soldiers alike to transport the soil; only 
the Judeans did not comply, but endured severe beating and paid heavy fines, until 


41 Reading tavtcv (with tadv etoadikvoupevay; 
so S, Naber, Reinach, and Munster), rather than 
tavtes (as the subject, “all,” governing the verb 
“abused”; so L E, Niese et al.). The verbal abuse by 
neighbors is not exemplified by the following sections, 
but arises from Josephus’ knowledge of historical rela- 
tions with Syrians, the Greek coastal cities, and others. 
“Those who arrive from abroad” anticipates the com- 
ment of 1.193 where it seems to refer euphemistically 
to conquerors, rather than casual visitors. 

642 Taking this as derived from Josephus’ source, 
scholars have expended much effort in tracing histori- 
cal evidence regarding this claim, thus affirming, or 
denying, its Hecataean authorship (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
91-97). Our poor knowledge of the Persian period im- 
pedes this inquiry, and Josephus’ stories elsewhere 
(Ant. 11.184-301; 12.45) are of limited help. The com- 
ment looks like an exaggeration by Josephus himself 
based on the reference to satraps in 1.193. In this trea- 
tise “Persians” are portrayed negatively (cf. 2.269-70), 
so frequent persecution from that source is not a matter 
of shame. 

643 The real Hecataeus apparently claimed that 
many Judean customs were changed under Persian and 
Macedonian rule (apud Diodorus 40.3.8), and this state- 
ment may derive from Ps.-Hecataeus’ attempt to “cor- 
rect” his alter ego. For the nobility in strength of 
conviction (Stavoia)—in contrast to claims of folly 
(1.210: &vo1a)—compare the affirmation of strong- 
mindedness in 1.192, 201. Josephus frequently empha- 
sizes the unalterability of Judean convictions (e.g., 
2.153, 169, 182-84, 234, 254). 

644 Yeyuuveouéveos, an unusual adverb derived from 
a perfect passive participle, could be taken literally 
(stripped naked) or metaphorically (defenseless), or in 
both ways. 

645 “These” are presumably “the laws” of 1.190, but 
the lack of noun suggests that this is not a verbal cita- 
tion from Ps.-Hecataeus. The most suffering suggested 
in the following stories is severe beating and fines, but 
the exaggeration here mirrors Josephus’ other references 
to “tortures” (1.43; 2.232) and “terrible” deaths (here 
Bavatois Seivotatos; cf. ev Tols EoXaTOIS Tedv Seiveov, 


2.228; War 2.151; for death in general see 1.42-43; 
2.218-19, 234, 272, etc.). The Maccabean theme here 
has rightly led most scholars to conclude that the sen- 
timent is post-Maccabean (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 91-97; 
cf. Holladay 1983: 328); but if it is Josephan in origin, 
that tells us nothing concerning the authenticity of his 
source. 

646 For the laws as “ancestral customs” cf. 1.269; 
2.73, 182; Schréder 1996. Josephus elsewhere insists 
that Judeans never betray (2.228, 232) but keep their 
laws (2.156, 184, 254, etc.). 

47 \oyupoyvesuoouvn is resoluteness of mind (cf. 
1.191, 201) and certainly has no negative connocations 
(pace Thackeray’s “obstinacy”); cf. Philo, Somn. 1.218. 
The first story here offered is clearly paraphrased (accu- 
sative and infinitive); the second (1.193) is probably 
also condensed and paraphrased. It is not clear that Ps.- 
Hecataeus related them as “evidences” (texynpia; cf. 
1.69) of Josephus’ point. The conclusion in each case 
is pardon or exemption, vindicating the Judeans’ right 
to maintain their own customs; loyalty to the law is a 
necessary ingredient of each story, but hardly its main 
point. 

48 The story presupposes the presence of Judeans 
among Alexander’s troops (cf. 1.200; Ant. 11.339) and 
fits alongside other tales that emphasize the cordial, 
even generous, recognition of Judean rights by the 
founder of the hellenistic era (see Gruen 1998: 189- 
202); cf. in this treatise, 2.35-37, 42-43. On Alexander 
in Babylon and the temple of Bel (or tomb of Belus) cf. 
Arrian, Anab. 7.17.1-2 and Strabo, Geogr. 16.1.5 (it 
took 10,000 men 2 months to do the job; further detail 
in Labow 2005: 201, n.136). Alexander’s decision is 
described as avaxacpai the fallen temple: the verb in- 
dicates clearing material away, in order to rebuild 
(Strabo, Geogr. 16.1.5 uses the cognate noun in relation 
to this episode; cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.67, 70). The 
Judean soldiers presumably object to the reconstruc- 
tion. 

49 Translating (with Niese and Miinster, following 
Bekker) tpocoxeiv. Josephus’ paraphrase provides no 
explanation for this refusal to obey orders. Given his 
sensitivity to accusations of incivility towards others’ 
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the king pardoned them and granted them an amnesty.°° 193 Again, he says,°>! 
when others arrived in their country and built temples and altars, they knocked them 


all down;%2 


The Judean 
population 


in some cases they paid a fine to the satraps, in others they obtained 
pardon. He adds that it is right to admire them in such matters.°°> 194 He also speaks 
about how extremely populous our nation has become.®* For of us he says, “the Per- 
sians earlier deported many tens of thousands of them to Babylon, 


655 and equally 


large numbers moved to Egypt and Phoenicia also after the death of Alexander be- 


religious practices (2.258), he perhaps did not wish to 
elaborate. If the tone of 1.200-204 is any guide, Ps.- 
Hecataeus may have been more forthright. 

650 The punishment of soldiers who disobey orders 
seems unnaturally light. It appears that Ps.-Hecataeus’ 
chief interest was in this pardon and exemption (surely 
further explained). 

651 “Again” translates ét1 (the text conjectured by 
Niese, and followed by Miinster and others). Although 
Josephus uses not and indicative (rather than the indi- 
rect construction of 1.192), there are good reasons to 
regard this section as his own précis (though perhaps 
less distorted than 1.191): the story here is summarized, 
lacks narrative detail, and uses euphemism (“arrived in 
their country”). Thackeray and Doran 1985 also decline 
to use quotation marks. The era of the (Persian) satraps 
was before Alexander, and the similar ending of this 
tale to that just cited (fines, then pardon) suggests that 
it could have functioned for Ps.-Hecataeus as a prece- 
dent for Alexander (perhaps one cited in his hearing in 
relation to the incident of the temple of Bel). For 
Josephus it is useful as a second proof, even though the 
merely monetary punishment here is less congruent 
with his claim in 1.191 than the previous tale. 

652 Tf they had the power and desire to build temples 
and altars, these “arrivals” were presumably the Persian 
conquerors themselves or settlers encouraged by the 
Persians. The biblical intolerance of alien altars in the 
land of Israel (e.g., Exod 34:11-16) was probably not 
practiced in the Persian period, but became important 
to the Maccabeans and their successors (e.g., | Macc 
2.25, 45; 5.44, 68; 13.47-48; on Hasmonean policy see 
Bar-Kochva 1996a: 128-34). Josephus is highly sensi- 
tive to the charge of sacrilege levelled against Moses 
and his followers in Egypt (1.269-70, 311, 318-9) and 
the general accusation of atheism and hostility to oth- 
ers’ religious practices (2.258); a large section of book 
2 will be devoted to the treatment of this theme (2.236- 
86). It is thus somewhat surprising that he includes this 
second “evidence,” with its aggressive implications, 
but the concluding sentence of this section helps to 
neutralize its potentially negative impact on readers. 

653 The reaction (8auycCeiv) represents moral admi- 
ration, not just amazement. The comment is unlikely to 


have emanated from the genuine Hecataeus (rightly 
Bar-Kochva 1996a: 97-99), and those who defend the 
authenticity of these fragments are generally forced to 
posit a Judean editor at this point (e.g., Stern 1.24). 
Josephus is glad to find the comment in Ps.-Hecataeus 
since it removes the potential danger from this particu- 
lar story and further confirms his general thesis about 
Greek admiration of Judean culture (the same verb is 
used in 1.175; cf. 1.162, 166). 

654 The authentic Hecataeus had noted the “popu- 
lousness” of the Judeans (apud Diodorus 40.3.8) and, 
as this was generally regarded as praiseworthy (e.g., 
Diodorus 1.29.5; 31.6 on Egypt), Ps.-Hecataeus repeats 
the point and deploys it to soften the information about 
deportation and emigration. Comments on people, land, 
temples, and customs were standard features of ethnog- 
raphy, and Ps.-Hecataeus may be following aspects of 
that template in the material excerpted in 1.194-99. 
Like Philo (e.g., Legat. 214, 226, 281-84; Flacc. 45-47), 
Josephus is proud of the size and spread of the Judean 
population (War 2.398-99; 3.43 [on Galilee]; Ant. 
4.115-16; 14.114-18) and elsewhere in this treatise 
highlights Judean commitment to child-rearing (1.60; 
2.202). 

655 The Greek of L oddly include both “us” (nucdv) 
and avTawv (“them”), as if Josephus were undecided 
whether to record Ps.-Hecataeus indirectly or verbatim. 
Niese and Reinach omit the first and retain the second; 
Latin, Thackeray, and Miinster do the reverse; Naber, 
Bar-Kochva (1996a: 48), and Walter (1980: 155) follow 
L in retaining both. As a result opinions differ as to 
whether this section (or parts of it) are citation. My 
translation represents a judgment that the section 
moves awkwardly from Josephan to Ps.-Hecataean 
speech (so also Walter). The deportation by Persians 
may refer to the Babylonian exile, by elision of 
Babylonians with Persians (cf. 2 Macc 1.19), or a pos- 
sible later deportation ordered by Artaxerxes III, to 
which some early Christian texts bear uncertain witness 
(see Lewy 1932: 126; Stern 1.43; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
143-44; Labow 2005: 202-3, n.140). The point is pre- 
sumably that the population recovered so well from so 
huge a loss that it still spilled over during the Syrian 
Wars. 
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cause of the conflict in Syria.”°>° 195 The same person has recounted both the size 
of the country we inhabit and its beauty:®’ “they occupy nearly 3,000,000 arourae 
of the best and most comprehensively fertile land,’ he says.®°* “This is how exten- 
sive Judea is.”°°? 196 Indeed, that we inhabit from the remote past the city itself— 
Hierosolyma, which is both very beautiful and very large®°—and concerning its 
abundance of men and the design of the temple, the same author®®! discourses as 


Judea and 
Jerusalem 


follows: 


197 For although there are many fortresses and villages of the Judeans around the country, 
with a circumference of roughly 50 stadia;°° about 120,000 


there is one fortified city, 


656 The surplus population moved because of con- 
flict (cf. 1.184), but the migration was voluntary and 
therefore honorable, not forced. Both this and the pre- 
vious statement regarding the Persians have been much 
used in the debate on the authenticity of these frag- 
ments, but on both sides and with uncertain results (see 
Appendix 2). Does the apparent “mistake” regarding 
the Persians require a non-Judean (genuinely Heca- 
taean) author (Miller 175)? Or does the migration to 
Phoenicia reflect only Hasmonean (post-Hecataean) 
realities (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 101-5)? Since each might 
represent fictionalized accounts of history, both judg- 
ments remain uncertain. 

657 In the ethnographic tradition, a description of 
the people is traditionally matched by depictions of the 
land, and the fertility of both (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 192- 
207). Josephus makes a point of emphasizing both size 
and beauty, although the latter has no basis in his 
source (cf. 1.196 on Jerusalem). On his continuing iden- 
tification with the land as homeland see note to “pos- 
sess” at 1.1. 

658 Cf. Let. Aris. 107, 112-16, claiming the land was 
originally 60,000,000 arourae. An aroura is here rightly 
understood as a measure of area, not length (contrast 
1.86): the figure here represents 825,000 hectares (= 
1,500,000 acres; 2,400 square miles; 8,250 square 
kilometres). Bar-Kochva 1996a: 108 reckons the actual 
size of Judea at the time of Ps.-Hecataeus (end of 1° cen- 
tury BCE) as about one fifth of this, 1,600 square 
kilometres. Both Judean and Roman readers might be 
prepared to believe the general fertility of the land (cf. 
Josephus, War 3.35-58 for a survey of its fertility; 
Tacitus, Hist. 5.6.1: uber solum); the latter had heard 
mostly of its balsam and palm products from the Jordan 
valley. For a negative assessment of the rocky Judean 
hills, see Strabo. Geogr. 16.2.36 (cf. Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
108-10). 

659 Reading mAnfos, with L, Niese, and Minster, 
against the emendation tAatos (“breadth”) suggested 
by Hudson and followed by Thackeray, Naber, and 
Reinach. 

660 After a depiction of the land in general, readers 


Hecataeus on 
Jerusalem and 
the temple 


of ethnographies would expect a description of the 
principal city, its temples, and their adornment (cf. 
Diodorus 5.44-46 on the fictional Panchaea). Josephus 
now quotes at length since this excerpt fully confirms 
his own portrayal of a temple-centred and priest-gov- 
erned constitution, distinguished by the absence of 
cultic images (cf. 2.184-98). At the same time, in this 
introduction, he can insert two additions: i) that the 
Jerusalem that “we inhabit” (see 1.195 on the land) has 
been inhabited “from the remote past” (€k toadoiota- 
Tou)—a vague attempt to connect with the theme of an- 
tiquity (see note to “date” at 1.184); ii) that Jerusalem 
is “very beautiful and very large’”—thus supplementing 
and interpreting the mathematical information to be 
provided in 1.197. 

661 Reading 0 auvtds, as reconstructed from Latin in 
Niese minor, Bekker, and Miinster. The following sec- 
tions are undoubtedly a quotation, though Josephus 
may have selected the sentences he wanted. A number 
of terms are hapax legomena in the Josephan cor- 
pus (e.g., ouTevua, 1.199; aAow&Sqs, 1.199; avatd- 
ofeotov, 1.199; &tunta, 1.197). The closest parallel, 
from an admiring “Greek,” is the long description of 
Jerusalem and the temple in Let. Aris. 83-106. 

662 Ps.-Hecataeus makes Jerusalem the focal point 
(cf. Hecataeus apud Diodorus 40.3.3) and Josephus does 
not demur, though in his day and with a different defi- 
nition of “city” he would have put it otherwise (e.g., on 
Galilee, Life 188, 204). The reference to “many for- 
tresses” (or “strongholds,” ayxupcpata) probably fits 
the post-Maccabean era only (Bar-Kochva 1996a:105- 
7; 1 Macc 4.61; 9.50-53). The fortification of the city 
(cf. 1.209) is a matter of national and military pride. 

663 Since a stadion is about 200 yards, or 186.5 
metres, this computes as ca. 5.7 miles, or 9.3 kilometres. 
Josephus puts the figure rather lower at the beginning 
of the siege (War 5.159: 33 stadia) and the figure here 
is clearly exaggerated. Let. Aris. 105 gives 40 stadia (so 
also Timochares in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.35; cf. 9.36). 
See Bar-Kochva 1996a: 110-11, with comparative data. 
Size betokens significance. 
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people inhabit this city, 


of the city, 


double gates, 


and they call it Hierosolyma. 198 There, roughly in the middle 
is a stone enclosure, about 5 plethra in length and 100 cubits in breadth, with 
within which stands a square altar, constructed of uncut stones, heaped up 


and undressed, 20 cubits long on each side and 10 cubits high.°°7 Beside it there is a large 


building,°°* 


where there is an altar and a lampstand, both made of gold, two talents in 


weight; 199 on these is a light that is never extinguished, night or day.°” There is no 


statue and no votive offering whatsoever, 


664 Population figures in ancient texts are regularly 
inflated; Josephus reckons the population of Jerusalem, 
swollen by pilgrims, at the outbreak of hostilities as 
2,700,000 (War 6.423-27). Modern figures are calcu- 
lated by multiplying the area of the city by plausible 
population density. Both contain elements of guess- 
work, but Bar-Kochva 1996a: 112-13 estimates the Has- 
monean city contained ca. 40,000 inhabitants, and at 
the time of the Revolt ca. 100,000. For Ps.-Hecataeus, 
the size of the population was a sign of its prosperity 
(1.194). 

665 The following description of the temple is hardly 
complete, and Josephus may be citing only excerpts 
from Ps.-Hecataeus. But that he quotes at such length 
indicates the value of this “Greek” witness to the struc- 
ture and institution which lies at the centre of his sym- 
bolic world, and at the heart of the Judean constitution 
(2.190-98). The partial descriptions of the temple here 
and at 2.102-9 provide a visual focus for that constitu- 
tion, and emphasize its lack of normal cultic accoutre- 
ments. “Roughly in the middle” may be a symbolic, 
rather than a geographical, placement (and can hardly 
help settle questions of authorship; cf. Lewy 1932: 
128-29). 

666 Let, Aris. 84-85 also begins with a description of 
walls and gates, but gives the height of the walls (as one 
would expect, if they are defensive) and hints at the 
splendor of the gates. Five plethra is about 166 yards, 
or 150 metres; 100 cubits is about 50 yards, or 45 
metres. The dimensions suggest the importance of this 
sacred space for the identity of the city. 

667 The altar is accorded central significance, but no 
description is given of the sacrifices conducted on it 
(contrast Let. Aris. 92-95). Ps.-Hecataeus uses Baspos, 
the normal Greek term for an altar, rather than the spe- 
cial BuctaotHpiov coined by the LXX, but that does not 
imply he was unaware of the LXX. Although its stones 
are neither cut to size nor finished by a stonemason, the 
altar is “constructed,” not a loose pile of rocks (cf. 
Josephus in Ant. 4.200). The unusual design follows the 
biblical prescription (Exod 20:25; Deut 27:5-6; cf. 1 
Macc 4.47; m. Mid. 3.4), but is here given no explana- 
tion; Philo uses the contrast with the golden altar of 
incense indoors to suggest the greater value of inner 


671 nor any trace of a plant, whether some kind of 


purity (Spec. 1.273-79). The dimensions of the altar 
given here (equivalent to 9 metres square and 4.5 
metres high) curiously match Solomon’s altar of bronze 
(2 Chr 4:1), but are smaller than those given by 
Josephus in War 5.225. 

668 Oddly this is given no further description and 
only the plainest of labels (oiknua, where one might 
expect vads); again the emphasis falls on cultic equip- 
ment rather than architectural splendor. 

669 Of the major items regularly mentioned in this 
connection, one misses reference to the table (for 
shewbread); cf. 2.106 and the inventories at 1 Kgs 7:48- 
50; 2 Chr 4:19-22; 1 Macc 1.21-23 (items stolen by 
Antiochus IV). The golden altar is for the offering of 
incense (Exod 30:1-5; 37:25-28; War 5.218), the gold 
lampstand/menorah (Exod 25:31-40; 37:17-24; War 
5.217) a feature of the temple familiar in Rome from its 
display in Titus’ triumphal procession (War 7.148-49) 
and the sculpture on his Arch. The two talents (one tal- 
ent is ca. 34 kg) may be the sum of them both (cf. Exod 
25:39). Eupolemus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.34.7) 
has Solomon make 10 lampstands weighing 10 talents 
each. 

670 The plural “these” should be retained (pace Bar- 
Kochva 1996a: 163), since the day-and-night offering 
of incense on the table (Exod 30:7-8) seems to parallel 
the never-extinguished light on the lampstand (Exod 
27:20-21; Lev 24:1-4; Ant. 3.199; cf. Hayward 1996: 
23 with rabbinic references). The perpetual light 
(avattooBeotos could mean “unextinguished” or “inex- 
tinguishable”) matches the continuous activity of the 
priests (below) and suggests an insurpassable piety. 

671 The extraordinary collection of negatives in this 
sentence emphatically underlines the simplicity (and 
purity?) of the cult, and stresses its difference from all 
others (where statues, votives, and sacred groves were 
all standard). Ps.-Hecataeus builds on comments by the 
authentic Hecataeus, that the Judeans had no images of 
the gods whatsoever, and different sacrificial practices 
(apud Diodorus 40.3.4). For Josephus, this testimony 
from a “Greek” helps prepare for his delicately worded 
comments on this peculiarity in 2.73-78, 190-92. One 
might have expected some explanation for this Judean 
idiosyncrisy (Hecataeus had offered one) but, if this was 
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grove, or anything else of that sort.°’ The priests spend their time in it night and day,” 


performing certain purification rites; and they drink no wine whatsoever in the temple. 


200 Further, he has testified°’> that they campaigned with Alexander the King and 
later with his Successors.°”° He says that he himself was present at an incident dur- 


674 


Mosollamus the 
Judean archer 


ing the campaign involving a Judean man, which I shall cite.°’’ 201 He says as fol- 


lows:°78 


included in his source, Josephus omits it and confines 
comment to the passages in book 2. On whether the 
Herodian temple was truly free of “votive offerings” see 
Bar-Kochva 1996a: 164-66. 

672 Biblical texts associate trees and groves with 
“idolatry” (Deut 16:21; 2 Kgs 16:4; Jer 3:6, 13, etc.), 
but neither Josephus nor his source offers any explana- 
tion for this ban. The absence of trees, and therefore 
shade, may connote the austerity and single-minded- 
ness of the Judeans’ piety, parallel to the ban on priest- 
ly consumption of alcohol (below; cf. Philo, Spec. 
1.74-75; Leg. 1.48-52). Contrast Josephus’ report on 
Onias’ temple, Ant. 13.66. 

673 “It” has no clear antecedent, a possible indica- 
tion that Josephus has included only excerpts from his 
source. The continuous devotion of the priests is also 
emphasized by Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.7) and 
Let. Aris. 92-95; cf. the “perpetual” (1.e., daily) sacri- 
fices of Exod 28:39-42; Num 28:3-8. There is some ten- 
sion between this statement and Josephus’ image of 
priests arriving in the morning at 2.105. 

674 The “purification rites” (ayvelas Tivos) are pre- 
sumably the sacrifices, which are otherwise not de- 
scribed. The terminology suits Josephus’ stress on 
purity as the hallmark of the temple and its activities 
(cf. 2.104, 198, 203). The abstention from wine (Lev 
10:9; Ezek 44:21; War 5.229; Ant. 3.279 [see Feldman 
2000: 316, n.847]; Philo, Spec. 1.98-100, 249; 4.191) 
suggests a sobriety and reverence (cf. Let. Aris. 92-95) 
matching Josephus’ later comments on sacrifices and 
festivities (2.195, 204). The motif supports Josephus’ 
later denial of the presence of food or drink in the 
temple (2.108). Ps.-Hecataeus may have been aware of 
Egyptian parallels as cited by Hecataeus (apud 
Plutarch, Mor. 353a-c). 

675 This is the first use of the yaptup- root in the 
segment of Greek witnesses (1.161-214); it will be rein- 
forced at the conclusion to the Hecataean material 
(1.204). Since Josephus has already shown from his 
source that Judeans are at least as old as Alexander 
(1.183-86) and that they were part of his army (1.192), 
the story to follow, cited in full, clearly serves other 
functions. 

676 TL, (followed by Miinster) reads “we” rather than 
“they”; I here follow Eusebius, Latin, Niese, and 
Thackeray. This vague introduction is never given 


greater specificity (as to ruler, date, or purpose of the 
campaign), since, despite this statement, Josephus is 
interested in the content of the story, not its historical 
context. On Judeans in Seleucid and Ptolemaic armies, 
see Stern 1.43 with literature; CPJ 1.18-32. It is less 
certain that they ever served in Alexander’s army. 

677 The eye-witness account gives the episode an 
apparent authenticity, but is fictional (see Bar-Kochva 
1996a: 57-71; pace Kasher 1996a). The foregrounding 
of ethnicity mirrors the stress in the narrative at 1.201, 
204, and enables the figure of Mosollamus to stand for 
all Judeans. Josephus’ inclusion of this tale, the most 
vivid and most humorous in the treatise, serves his pur- 
poses in several respects. It provides a fine climax to 
the evidence from “Hecataeus” and, in its placement 
immediately before the citation from Agatharchides, 
undercuts the latter’s representation of Judeans as 
laughably “superstitious.” More generally, it hints at 
the Judeans’ “philosophical” ability to rise above the 
follies of others’ religious practices, thus paralleling the 
polemic against mythology to be launched in 2.236-54. 
This intellectually robust and practical archer is thus a 
model Judean in the mold in which Josephus here pre- 
sents his culture. For Roman readers, the story is posi- 
tioned in the tension in Roman culture between respect 
for augury and critical doubts about its rationale and 
mechanics; see further “Reading Options,” above. 

678 The story seems to be cited verbatim and, per- 
haps, entire, thus forming our best evidence for Ps- 
Hecataeus’ style (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 156-59). As a 
well-shaped chreia, it offers a setting, a problem, a 
striking resolution, and a pithy concluding statement, 
which sums up the force of the story. Ps.-Hecataeus is 
particularly skillful in deploying Greek cultural tropes 
for the benefit of Judean culture. The hero is emphati- 
cally a Judean, as is clear from his foreign-sounding 
name, and is stressed in the first and final clauses of the 
narrative (1.201, 204). But he is decked in virtues cen- 
tral to the Greek intellectual tradition, notably a 
strength of “soul” (kato WuxTv eUpwotos, 1.201) which 
equips him to scorn the false opinions of the majority 
(1.204). Both as archer and as thinker he surpasses the 
Greeks even as a non-Greek; far from being “misan- 
thropic,” his intervention benefits the whole army. This 
is the skill of the subaltern in adopting and relocating 
the virtues of the colonial power, claiming an equal if 
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Anyway, while I was marching towards the Red Sea,°”? there accompanied us, among the 
cavalry who were our escort, a Judean man®*? called Mosollamos,®*! a person of consider- 
able intellectual strength®** and, by common consent, the best archer of all, both Greeks and 
barbarians.®*? 202 When many people were milling about on the road,®** and a certain di- 
viner, who was observing a bird for omens,®*° was telling everyone to halt, this fellow asked 
why they were waiting.°°° 203 The diviner pointed out the bird to him and said that, if it 
stayed there, it was expedient for everyone to wait; if it flew off and went forwards, to march 
on; and if it went backwards, to retreat.°°’ Mosollamos said nothing but drew his bow, fired, 
hit the bird, and killed it.°8® 204 When the diviner and some others got angry and cursed 
him, he replied, “Why are you losing your wits, you poor devils?”*° Then, taking the bird 
in his hands, he said, “How could this thing give us any sound information about our jour- 


not superior worth to the dominant culture within its 
terms and without explicit assault on its central convic- 
tions. Here, for instance, the Greek (and Roman) tradi- 
tion of augury is implicitly ridiculed, but the details are 
kept vague to avoid specific offense (see below), and 
no attack is made on the divine powers supposed to 
communicate by this means. What is more, this flatter- 
ing portrait of Judean rationality is painted by an ad- 
miring “Greek,” thus deflecting cultural antagonism. 
Josephus’ reuse of this story, two centuries after its com- 
position, illustrates the continuing value of this subtle 
self-insertion into the dominant cultural discourse. 

679 Perhaps Ps.-Hecataeus gave further details, in 
advance of this story, which did not interest Josephus. 
The eye-witness pose and the vivid details give an im- 
pression of historical precision; cf. the use of “us” in 
1.189. 

680 Reading ’ loudaios (conjectured by Niese, fol- 
lowed by Miinster), in place of ‘louSatcov (L E S), which 
would define the cavalry as Judean. 

681 This is probably to be preferred to the “Moso- 
mamos” found in the texts of Eusebius. This hellenized 
version of the Hebrew Meshullam (cf. Ant. 13.75 for a 
more hellenized form) represents the cultural hybridity 
of this figure: alien to Greeks in name and origin, but 
displaying attributes both familiar and admirable. 

682 Reading the adverb ‘ikave3s with Niese, Reinach, 
and Minster (against L and Latin). “Intellectual 
strength” translates kata Wuxnv evpwortos (literally: 
“strong in relation to his soul’), a phrase that both ech- 
oes Greek anthropology (cf. yux7 in 1.180, 188) and 
suggests the standard antithesis between “strong” rea- 
son and “weak” (or womanish) superstition or error (cf. 
Cicero, Div. 1.7); cf. Josephus’ \oxupoyvespoouvn in 
1.192. This character depiction predisposes the reader 
to judge Mosollamos’ subsequent intervention favor- 
ably. 

683 Tn the Greek, apiotos (“best”) is emphasized by 
standing last: Greeks are not necessarily the best in 
every sphere of life, and if not in archery, perhaps also 
not in their beliefs about birds. His skill as an archer 
anticipates the narrative to follow, and the combination 


of intellectual and practical virtues mirrors the de- 
piction of Ezekias at 1.187. On the translation of 
BapBapos, see note to “Greeks” at 1.58. The context 
lends its use here a certain irony. 

684 The probable sense of SiaBaSilévtev kata TH 
oddv: the image is of interruption to the march and in- 
convenience to the whole army caused by a single di- 
viner. 

685 The seer is given neither name nor ethnicity and 
thus could stand for the whole profession of povteia. 
However, the narrative does not use technical language 
for bird-augury, never specifices the kind of bird in- 
volved (see below), and gives no hint at the theologi- 
cal underpinning of divination. This may be because 
Ps.-Hecataeus was ignorant of the technicalities and 
rationale of the practice (Bar-Kochva 1996a: 62-69), 
but it may also serve to deflect the narrative from a 
comprehensive confrontation with augury, leaving 
open the possibility that the diviner was poor at his 
trade or unaware of the divine dimension of his work. 

686 The question looks innocent, but constitutes a 
challenge to the power of the diviner and brings Judean 
and diviner into direct personal confrontation. With the 
army, the narrative movement comes to a halt to allow 
the ensuing dialogue. 

687 The bird is not identified, as one would expect 
in an act of divination. The birds that gave omens by 
their flight (as opposed to their song) were chiefly 
eagles, hawks, and ospreys; the appearance of an owl 
could also be taken as an omen of death (see Bar- 
Kochba 1996a: 66-69). The bird’s movement was nor- 
mally observed for its appearance on the right or left 
(respectively positive or negative), and the oddity of 
this diviner’s technique may help to soften the other- 
wise devastating mockery of divination. No rationale is 
here offered for the expedition’s dependence on the 
movements of this bird, and there is no reference to the 
Gods. 

688 That the action comes before the words (1.204) 
makes the latter more effective and emphasizes the “em- 
pirical” tone of the incident. 
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ney, when it couldn’t foresee its own safety?” For if it had been able to know the future, it 
would not have come to this spot for fear that it be shot and killed by Mosollamos the 


Judean.”°! 


205 That is ample evidence from Hecataeus;°*? those who want to learn more can 
easily read his book.®? I shall not hesitate°* to name also—though he makes refer- 


ence to us in ridiculing our naivety, as he regards it®°—Agatharchides.®° 206 He is 


689 The adjective kakoSatyoves suggests that they 
are ill-fated losers, and contains both scorn and conde- 
scension. The verb paivecbe suggests a kind of “mad- 
ness,” connected by some with the word “diviner’” 
(uavtis; Plato, Phaedr. 244c-d). Where others lose con- 
trol, the Judean remains rational; since neither side 
makes explicit reference to the Gods, he cannot be ac- 
cused of “impiety” or “atheism” (cf. 2.148, 236-70). 

690 Mosollamos could be accused of jeopardizing 
the safety of the entire army, and his question indicates 
that the bird was incapable of meeting false expecta- 
tions (cf. 1.259, of a seer). The adjective vytés 
(“sound,” literally “healthy”) strengthens the contrast 
between “madness” and well-functioning reason, which 
is here demonstrated by an argument a minori ad 
maius. 

691 The placement of name and ethnicity at the cli- 
max of the story throws the emphasis onto Judean cul- 
ture in its capacity to stand above “superstition” 
(contrast 1.205). The statement of the problem—that the 
bird had been unable to know the future—bypasses the 
function of birds as messengers of the Gods, and thus 
suggests that the diviner puts his trust in a mere bird, 
rather than the reasoning capacity of a human mind. 
The polemic thus suggests the diviner’s inversion of the 
hierarchy of humanity over the animal realm, a tactic 
reused in Josephus’ attack in Egyptian religion (1.223- 
26); cf. Origen’s reply to Celsus with reference to divi- 
nation (Cels. 4.88-97). The humor thus exploits the 
supposed stupidity of a mere bird, and resonates with 
the critical objections to divination raised in Cicero, 
Div. 2.80-81. 

692 For the language of “evidence” or “testimony” 
in this segment, cf. 1.200, 217; it is not made clear at 
this point what “Hecataeus” testifies to. The claim to 
sufficiency (here GAts, “ample”) mirrors similar formu- 
lae for closure (e.g., 1.58, 160, 182; 2.287). In fact, 
Josephus will refer to Hecataeus later (2.43), but in a 
different context. 

693 Cf, the similar appeal in 1.182. The availability 
of the text is indicated by Herennius Philo’s doubts on 
its authorship (apud Origen, Cels. 1.15). Josephus’ in- 
vitation strengthens his air of confidence and the im- 
pression that much more could be added. On the 


Agatharchides 


monograph and its purpose, see Bar-Kochva 1996a, 
though his hypotheses at several points exceed our lim- 
ited evidence. 

694 The formula signals a potential problem over- 
come or bravely met (cf. 2.219; War 7.455). In this 
case, Josephus indicates that the source he is about to 
cite threatens Judean honor, and thus places himself at 
a distance from it. Apart from the immediate contextual 
difficulty, that it contradicts Ps.-Hecataeus’ glowing 
portrait of Ptolemy I, this source is hardly an example 
of Greek admiration of Judean customs (cf. 1.162, 165); 
it also blurs the emphasis on the uniquely Egyptian 
origin of hostility to Judeans (1.223). More danger- 
ously, Agatharchides’ comments echo some contempo- 
rary Roman criticisms of sabbath-observance, and 
current hostile tales about the ease with which Jerusa- 
lem may be captured on a sabbath (see note to “day” at 
1.209; note to “custom” at 1.210). Since Agathar- 
chides’ evidence adds nothing to the case about the 
antiquity of Judeans, going back no further than 
Ptolemy I (cf. already 1.185-89), one may wonder why 
Josephus bothers to include it at all. Perhaps he simply 
wanted to accumulate another Greek source (making 
the total 7), one he already had to hand (cf. Ant. 12.5- 
6). The backhanded compliment on Jerusalem (1.209) 
is hardly enough to balance out Agatharchides’ cri- 
tique, but Josephus perhaps reckoned he could do 
enough to neutralize that criticism and turn it to his 
advantage as an illustration of fidelity to the law 
(1.212). Perhaps only sympathetic readers could read 
this section without being affected by Agatharchides’ 
tone. 

6°5 The translation reflects the unusual word-order 
of the Greek, which foregrounds the problematic stance 
of the source, and Josephus’ refusal to accept its evalu- 
ation (he cannot afford to doubt its historical veracity). 
Three times Josephus accuses Agatharchides of employ- 
ing ridicule (cf. 1.208, 212; the vocabulary varies)—a 
powerful rhetorical weapon he himself will deploy 
against his critics, but which can backfire if it can be 
shown that the mocker scorns something honorable (as 
here, 1.212). Naivety (cun8e1a) is Josephus’ term: 
Agatharchides is cited as referring to Jewish “madness” 
(avoia, 1.210) and “fancy” (utdvota, 1.211). Notably 
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Superstition of 
Stratonice 


telling the story of Stratonice,°’’? how she came to Syria from Macedonia having 
deserted her husband Demetrius, and when Seleucus did not want to marry her, as 


she had expected, while he was launching the campaign®® from Babylon, she staged 
a revolution in Antioch.°? 207 Then, when the king returned, and while Antioch was 
being captured, she fled to Seleucia’ and, although she could have sailed swiftly 
away, she paid heed to a dream which stopped her from going, was captured and 
died.”°' 208 After telling this story and mocking Stratonice for her superstition,’ 
Agatharchides uses as an example a story about us,’°? and writes as follows:’4 


lacking here is the term “superstition” (Se1c1Saipovia), 
despite its presence in relation to Judeans both inside 
and outside the “citation” in Ant. 12.5-6; the highly 
charged word is used here in connection with 
Stratonice, and only indirectly with Judeans (1.208). 
On Agatharchides’ ideology, see note to “loss” at 
2.211. 

6% Agatharchides is given no further introduction 
and no reference is made to his works (contrast Ant. 
12.5); it is not in Josephus’ interests to bolster the au- 
thority of this source. As with other cases of overlap in 
source-reference, Josephus does not indicate that he 
had earlier cited (a version of) this same fragment (Ant. 
12.6). Agatharchides of Cnidus was a historian and eth- 
nographer who flourished in Alexandria in the first half 
of the second century BCE (see FGH 86 with commen- 
tary; Fraser 1972: 516-17, 539-53; Burstein 1989: 12- 
21). His hostility to the Ptolemaic regime (evidenced 
here at 1.210) caused him to flee Alexandria in 145 
BCE. 

697 The material cited here may come from either of 
his two great works, On Asian Affairs or On European 
Affairs (see Stern 1.107; Jacoby in FGH 2C: 154). This 
Stratonice was the daughter of Antiochus I and married 
Demetrius II of Macedon in about 255 BCE. The 
Stratonice story represents, it appears, the chief story- 
line for Agatharchides, the Judean incident an anec- 
dotal parallel (1.208, 211). In Ant. 12.5-7 Josephus had 
omitted all reference to the Stratonice context. Here its 
inclusion softens the critique of Judeans by showing 
that Agatharchides was scornful of others also. 

698 Reading otpateiav, with Bekker and all subse- 
quent editors (not otpatiav, in the textual traditions). 
The campaign by Seleucus II (her nephew) was perhaps 
eastwards, into Iran. 

699 The episode is somewhat obscure, with uncertain 
light shed by Pompeius Trogus (apud Justin, Epitome 
28.1; see Will 1966: 212, 269-70); the date is probably 
around 235 BCE. Justin suggests that Demetrius took a 
second wife (Phthia), but Agatharchides (or at least this 
précis of him) casts the blame on Stratonice for initiat- 
ing divorce, entertaining false hopes, and instigating a 
political revolt. She fits the stereotype of the head- 
strong, disloyal, and vengeful wife, and can then be 


ridiculed for her political miscalculation and feminine 
inclination to “superstition” (1.208). 

700 Seleucia Pieria, the port of Antioch on the mouth 
of the Orontes. 

701 “Paid heed” (literally “was persuaded,” tei- 
o8etoa) indicates her (feminine) intellectual weakness; 
cf. 1.211. Dreams were considered media of instruction 
from the Gods, but Agatharchides (or Josephus) omits 
mention of the divine, so the dream is only a dream (cf. 
Ps.-Hecataeus and augury, 1.203-4). Her fate is impor- 
tant: her “superstition” (1.208) led to her self-destruc- 
tion, a sure sign that she did not follow “reasonable” 
religion, since philosophy could not attribute to the 
Gods other than beneficent intentions. The narrative 
allows no sympathy for Stratonice at all. 

702 SeioiSatpovia (“superstition”) is an elastic term 
which, when used negatively, suggests something both 
excessive and “irrational” (see Martin 2004). The 
criteria for judgment depend, of course, on cultural con- 
structions of “rationality”; for Agatharchides’ under- 
standing of reason, see note to “loss” at 1.211. That 
Stratonice was a woman and caused her own death 
made the label easy to apply in this case. For Roman 
readers the story could evoke mixed opinions on the 
validity of dreams as means of telling the future. A 
stout philosophical defense could be made, on the 
grounds that the soul in sleep is more receptive to the 
divine. But hefty criticisms could also be made, and 
Cicero suggests that many people considered the notion 
of dream-messages a superstition entertained only by 
weak minds and old women (Div. 2.125, 141, 148; for 
the defense, see Div. 1.39-71; for critique, Div. 2.122- 
47). Josephus can afford to be non-commital in this 
context, but it would suit him if some Roman readers 
took exception to Agatharchides’ mocking tone. 

703 Although Josephus gives greater prominence to 
the Judean material, it appears that it was little more 
than an aside for Agatharchides, used exempli gratia. 
The conclusion in 1.211 weaves the two stories to- 
gether. 

704 The citation that follows is much fuller than that 
in Ant. 12.6 and probably closer to the original. But the 
comparison indicates that even material introduced 
with “as follows” (oUtcss) cannot be relied upon to be 
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209 Those called Judeans inhabit the best fortified city of all,”°° which, it happens, the 
and it is their custom to do no work every seventh day 
neither to carry weapons on the occasions mentioned, nor to put their hands to any agricul- 
—but to pray in the temples until evening, with 


natives call Hierosolyma,/°° 


ture, nor to attend to any public service” 


hands outstretched.” 210 When Ptolemy, son of Lagus, entered the city 


Agatharchides 
707__ _— on the stupidity 
of Judeans 


710 with his army, 


J 11 


the people, instead of defending the city, continued in their stupidity;’"" so their homeland 


acquired a cruel master,’!? 


accurate: both “citations” use the formula (Aéycov ov 
tows in Ant. 12.6; yéypadev ots here), while offering 
almost no overlap in vocabulary. It is possible that 
Josephus omits terms here (such as “freedom” and “su- 
perstition,” Ant. 12.5-6) that he would not wish to men- 
tion in this sensitive context. 

705 This large compliment more than confirms Ps.- 
Hecataeus’ description in 1.197. Agatharchides presum- 
ably made this comment in order to emphasize the 
stupidity of the Judeans: they could easily have de- 
fended the city but for their “stupidity” (1.210). 

796 As often, the Greek writer is struck by the oddity 
of the name “Hierosolyma” (cf. 1.179); the comment 
suggests the foreignness of Judeans. 

707 To “do no work” (apyeiv) can carry positive con- 
notations of rest (cf. 2.234, 282; Ant. 12.274; see note 
to “work” at 2.234) or a negative nuance of sloth (cf. 
2.228, 291). While Agatharchides probably meant it in 
the negative sense, Josephus may have heard it in the 
positive (cf. War 1.60; 2.392). The seventh-day rest was 
familiar in Ptolemaic Egypt also under its Hebrew name 
“sabbath” (cf. CPJ 10), and was one of the most widely 
known features of Judean culture in the Diaspora 
(Barclay 1996a: 440-42). Josephus’ Roman readers 
would instantly recognize the phenomenon (cf. Barclay 
1996b: 296-98). To hostile Roman observers it signi- 
fied Judean laziness (e.g., Seneca apud Augustine, Civ. 
6.11; Juvenal, Sat. 14.105-6; Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.3), an as- 
sociation that Agatharchides’ comments could rein- 
force. 

78 Of the 3 forbidden activities, only the first is rel- 
evant to the story. The others show how comprehensive 
and damaging the custom was, since it prevented 
Judeans from earning a livelihood or fulfilling social 
responsibilities. \e1toupyta (“public service”) represents 
the civic duty of the rich; cf. Philo, Somn. 1.123-26 for 
Roman exasperation with Alexandrian Judeans on this 
point. The scriptural injunctions against work on the 
sabbath (e.g. Exod 20:8-11; Num 15:32-36) were diffi- 
cult to apply in time of war. There is evidence that the 
issue became contested among Judeans at the time of 
the Maccabean revolt (Jub. 50.12; 1 Mace 2.32-41; cf. 
Bar-Kochva 1989: 474-93). Josephus elsewhere uses 
this point to criticise parties in the Revolt (War 2.312- 


and the law was convicted of containing a despicable custom.7!% 


14, 456, 517) but otherwise shows sympathy with the 
Mattathias-compromise, that one may bear arms on the 
sabbath, but only in self-defense under attack (War 
1.146; Ant. 12.277; 14.63; cf. Ant. 18.319-23). There is 
no opportunity here to qualify Agatharchides’ com- 
ment. The ban was apparently known to Romans (Ant. 
14.226; cf. note to “custom” at 1.210). 

70° The gesture of supplication hints at vulnerabil- 
ity and uselessness. Agatharchides imagines a multi- 
tude of temples to accommodate the whole population, 
whose practice of prayer every seventh day, all day, 
suggests their excessive piety. 

710 Reinach suggests emending modi to xwpav 
(“land”), but without sufficient reason. Ptolemy I en- 
tered the region on a number of occasions; his capture 
of Jerusalem may have taken place in 312/11 or 302/1, 
more likely the latter (see Tcherikover 1959: 57-58; 
Stern 1.108; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 76-77). 

TI Agatharchides’ term (cvoic) matches his empha- 
sis on “reason” as the necessary antidote to religious 
excess (see at 1.211). That they continued in this, de- 
spite its obviously disastrous effects, is further proof of 
their folly. In Ant. 12.4 Josephus suggested that 
Ptolemy entered the city by trickery, pretending that he 
wished to sacrifice. That may be Josephus’ own attempt 
to shift blame from the Judeans, but he cannot here al- 
ter the story-line and does not wish further harm to the 
reputation of Ptolemy I (cf. 1.186; 2.42-44). Bar- 
Kochva’s reconstruction of the incident (1989: 477-81) 
posits an independent Judean version lying behind Ant. 
12.4, and suggests that Judeans did fight, but too late. 
But Agatharchides’ account suggests total passivity 
and the historical facts can hardly be recovered from 
these partial accounts. 

712 Agatharchides’ swipe at the Ptolemaic regime is 
also a devastating criticism of Judeans for unnecessar- 
ily forfeiting their freedom (cf. Ant. 12.5; Apion 2.125- 
34). Josephus was unable to reconcile this image of 
Ptolemy I with that offered by Ps.-Hecataeus in 1.186 
(the two are awkwardly juxtaposed in Ant. 12.1-9). He 
needs both citations. 

713 Tf his purpose had been strictly confined to his- 
torical evidence for Judean antiquity, Josephus could 
have omitted this final clause and the next section (cf. 
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211 The event has taught everyone, except them,’!* against running away to dreams’ 
the traditional fancy about the law, 


716 


'5 and 


on occasions when they are impotent in human rea- 


soning concerning matters in which they are at a loss.7!’ 


Josephus’ 


response 718 


without malice 


Ant. 12.6). But it may assist his cause to cite an obvi- 
ously hostile witness on his side (cf. 1.70), and the 
challenge gives him the opportunity to rise to the de- 
fense of the law (1.212) in terms that foreshadow the 
encomium in 2.145-286. Agatharchides suggests that 
reason and experience are enough to convict the Judean 
law as self-evidently at fault. davAos (“despicable”) 
here includes both moral and intellectual deficiency 
(see note to “wisdom” at 1.175), according to a value 
code to be revealed in the next section. This single case 
had such enormous consequences as to discredit Judean 
law/custom (the two seem synonymous) in general. The 
incident, and this judgment, would resonate with 
Josephus’ Roman readers, since it became a trope that 
Jerusalem could be captured on a sabbath when the 
Judeans would not fight. Despite its capacity to dimin- 
ish the bravery of Roman troops, the motif was associ- 
ated with the capture of the city by Pompey (Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.40; Dio 37.16.2-4), Sossius (Dio 49.22.4- 
5), Vespasian (Frontinus, Str. 2.1.17; cf. Dio 66.7.2), and 
in a non-specific anecdote (Plutarch, Mor. 169c). 
Appian, Hist. rom. 11.50 suggests that Ptolemy I’s cap- 
ture of the city was known as a precedent to that by 
Pompey. 

714 The phrase suggests that the event was widely- 
known, but that Judeans had still not learned their les- 
son: experience is a better teacher than irrational 
custom. 

15 The Greek is slightly awkward: Se5iSaxe thvi- 
KQUTO MUYEIV Els EVUTIVIG ... QVIka av... Thackeray and 
Blum appear to interpret this as “taught them to resort 
to dreams ... when,” that is, “taught the lesson not to 
resort to dreams ... until” (Thackeray). But Aga- 
tharchides can hardly legitimate a resort to dreams and 
fancies when at a loss. His point seems to be to ridicule 
those who take such desparate expedients out of weak- 
ness, and his language for this option is consistently 
derogatory (guyetv = “to run away” or “‘to flee,” not “to 
resort”; uTovoia = “fancy” or “speculation,” not “no- 
tion”; eEaobevéws = “to be weak/impotent’”). Thus al- 
though the negative is missing after “taught,” it must 
be implied (Josephus may be paraphrasing poorly): the 
incident teaches everyone not to run away to dreams 
etc. The inclusion of “dreams” here indicates that 
Agatharchides paired the stories of Stratonice and the 
Judeans; he may have cited additional examples of “su- 
perstition” as well. 


212 To Agatharchides this appears worthy of ridicule, but to those who investigate it 
it is evidently significant and worthy of much praise 


19 if some 


716 There is no need to emend vouou here to 8etou 
(“the divine”), pace Reinach, following Herwerden. 
utovoia (“fancy”) is the opposite of careful thought: it 
connotes speculation and guesswork, here associated 
with tradition (tapaSedopévn, “handed-down’”), which is 
negatively valued, since it is presumed to be untested 
by reason. This “fancy about the law” is perhaps its 
divine origin and authorization. There is a hint of criti- 
cism regarding Judean gullibility on this matter in 
Hecataeus, apud Diodorus 40.5-6. Agatharchides may 
have developed this point in a form Josephus omits. 

717 Agatharchides’ ideology now becomes clear. 
Human reasoning (Aoyioyol) is what gives people the 
strength to solve conundra and resist folly: where 
people allow tradition or beliefs to cause themselves 
harm, they are “impotent” intellectually (eEao8evn- 
owov; cf. the ideology of “strength” in 1.192, 201). It 
is assumed that women (Stratonice) and non-Greeks 
(Judeans) will be particularly liable to such weakness. 
Elsewhere Agatharchides recounted that the kings of 
Ethiopia used to submit to an ancient and irrational 
custom whereby priests told them when it was the Gods’ 
will for them to die, um’ autTAs THs SeloSaipovias Tous 
Aoylapous KaTIoXUSUEVO! (“being overpowered in their 
reason by superstition itself,’ apud Diodorus 3.6; cf. 
3.11). The first king to break free from this “supersti- 
tion” was Ergames, on the basis of his Greek education 
and ability to philosophize (3.6). Agatharchides thus 
understood “civilization” on a neat grid: Greekness, 
masculinity, strength, and rationality were linked in 
common antithesis to feminine and/or foreign foolish- 
ness (see Dihle 1961: 213-29). Within this cultural 
framework, the Judean ban on sabbath warfare, with its 
catastrophic results, could only appear a classic case of 
“irrationality.” 

718 On “malice” (Suopévetcr), cf. 1.2-3. Josephus does 
not wish to challenge the narrative itself, but the val- 
ues with which Agatharchides has judged it. He thus 
hints at an unworthy motivation, an anticipation of the 
fulsome accusations directed at critics of Judean culture 
in 1.219-2.144, but not developed here. The phraseol- 
ogy here suggests that anyone who really investigates 
this matter dispassionately will see things Josephus’ 
way: Josephus wants to associate himself with careful 
historiography and a system of evaluation that is not 
particular to Judeans but universally reasonable. 

719 “Tt is evidently” must be the right translation of 
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people consistently place a higher value on law-observance and piety to God than 


on their safety and their homeland.’ 


(1.23) 213 That some writers omitted reference to us’*! not because they did not 
know about our nation but from envy or for some other unhealthy reasons,’”? I think 


Silence of 
Hieronymus 


I can provide proof.’?? Hieronymus, who wrote the history of the Successors,’**+ lived 
at the same time as Hecataeus and, as a friend of the king Antigonus, administered 
Syria.’*> 214 But whereas Hecataeus actually wrote a book about us,’*° Hieronymus 


datvetai, which can contain no hint of uncertainty (cf. 
note to “way” at 1.168). The reference to “praise-wor- 
thiness” (&Etov EyKcoutoov) anticipates the tone of 2.145- 
286, where an encomiastic tone is disclaimed (2.147, 
287), but partially adopted nonetheless. On Josephus’ 
extremely high valuation of sabbath observance, see 
Weiss 1998; Doering 1999: 479-507; Schimanowski 
2000. 

720 This riposte constitutes one of the clearest ex- 
amples in this treatise of the clash of cultural values. 
Agatharchides’ notion of “reason” considered exces- 
sive and stupid whatever beliefs or traditions caused 
harm to oneself or to one’s country, not, probably, in 
wholescale opposition to “religion,” but on the as- 
sumption that the Gods could hardly wish such evils on 
humankind. For Josephus, on the other hand, the obser- 
vance of the law and piety towards God overrule 
considerations of “safety” (cf. 1.42-43, 218-35). Law- 
observance is a motif already emphasized (cf. 1.60, 
190-93) and set to emerge as a central feature of the 
constitution (2.145-286). Piety, whose association with 
the law is unspecific but crucial for this argument, is 
the defining characteristic of that constitution (2.146, 
160-67, etc.). The sacrifice of one’s country is perhaps 
the liminal case (cf. Josephus’ sensitivity on this matter 
in Ant. 14.65-68), and Roman readers would surely be 
surprised by the notion of a choice between piety and 
patriotism. But for Josephus it is crucial to rename “su- 
perstition” (SeioiSatpovia) as “piety” (evoeBeia), and to 
suggest that any unbiased observer would sympathise 
with Judeans in this matter. At the same time, he subtly 
qualifies his point by claiming only that it is praisewor- 
thy if “some people” (av@pwtot tives) operate this 
prioritization: that validates Judean peculiarity without 
requiring that everyone is required to follow suit. 
Rather than victims of their own stupidity, Judeans 
emerge as moral heroes, setting a standard of piety un- 
attainable by most. 

71 This concluding comment (1.213-14) to the 
Greek segment (1.161-214), like the conclusion to the 
whole Part (1.215-18), is framed around the implicit 
question: “Is that all?” Josephus has devoted more 
space to the Greek segment than any other, and has 
cited more authors (“so many,” 1.215). But whether 
there was mention by Greek authors is the crux of the 


objection to which he is responding (1.2-5), and he may 
feel that his 7 offerings are not wholly conclusive. 
Hence the explanation here, that other “writers” (on the 
general term, see note to “writings” at 1.161) knew 
about Judeans but deliberately refrained from mention- 
ing them. The explanation also suggests that Josephus 
is contending throughout with prejudice. 

72 The explanation of ignorance (1.60-68) might 
work for very ancient times, but could hardly apply to 
the hellenistic period, when Judeans were certainly in 
contact with Greeks (e.g., 1.200). The charge of bias is 
here somewhat vague. “Envy” (attributed elsewhere to 
Egyptians, 1.224-25; 2.31) tallies with the notion of 
Greek admiration (1.162) to suggest Judean superiority, 
but is left unspecific. The other “unhealthy reasons” are 
even less defined; the pathological metaphor is com- 
mon in polemics (cf. the Pastoral Epistles in the New 
Testament), suggesting a neat antithesis between 
healthy reason and unhealthy “passion” (cf. 1.214: 
taBos causes blindness). The assumptions underlying 
this argument are a) that if the Judeans were known 
about, they were certainly worth mentioning; and b) 
that it is a mark of honor to be mentioned, and of dis- 
honor to be left unrecorded. These are the assumptions 
underlying 1.2, and Josephus can explain the failure to 
mention the unquestionably reference-worthy Judeans 
only by ignorance (1.60-68) or malice (here). 

73 The “I think” is a signal of confidence rather 
than uncertainty. Although Hieronymus is the only evi- 
dence for this large claim, Josephus thinks it certain. 

724 “The Successors” (Diadochoi) is the technical 
name for the generals who ruled parts of Alexander’s 
empire after his death (cf. 1.200). Hieronymus of Car- 
dia (in Thrace) lived from the mid 4" to the mid 3" cen- 
turies BCE, and was closely involved in the political 
and military affairs of Eumenes, Antigonus I, Demetrius 
Poliorketes and Antigonus Gonatas. He wrote an au- 
thoritative history of the Diadochoi (323-272 BCE or 
beyond); see Hornblower 1981. His history was heavily 
used by Arrian, Diodorus (for books 18-20), and 
Plutarch, thus becoming known in Roman literary 
circles. 

75 Antigonus I (381-301 BCE, known as “One- 
Eyed’) was the chief contender for Alexander’s empire, 
until his death at Ipsus. From evidence elsewhere 
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nowhere referred to us in his history, although he spent time almost on the spot.’?7 
That is how much the predilections of the men differed.’”** To the one we seemed 
worthy of significant reference; with the other, some unfavorable emotion utterly 


Conclusions 


blinded him to the truth.’””? 215 Nonetheless, the Egyptian, Chaldean, and Phoenician 


records are sufficient to prove our antiquity, with the addition of so many Greek 


Other possible 
sources 


(Diodorus 19.100.1-2; Paradox. Flor. De Aq. Mir. 33 = 
FGH 154, frag. 5) we know that he appointed 
Hieronymus in 312/11 to oversee the revenue from the 
sale of asphalt derived from the Dead Sea; see 
Hornblower 1981: 12-13. Josephus may have read this 
passage and been annoyed to find there only reference 
to Idumaea and Nabatean Arabs. He has probably exag- 
gerated Hieronymus’ role to make the silence about 
Judeans appear scandalous (so Jacoby in FGH 2C: 545). 

76 Referred to in 1.183, 205; the scale of this sug- 
gests how much attention Judeans deserved. The argu- 
ment depends on the earlier citation of “Hecataeus,” 
and the conviction that he was a Greek. 

71 The phrase suggests that Josephus knows more 
than a general association between Hieronymus and 
Syria, and has read (or knows about) the passage de- 
scribing his role at the Dead Sea (see above). Did he (or 
an assistant) scan the whole of Hieronymus’ work, or 
just focus on this passage (perhaps as cited by others 
who wrote about the Dead Sea)? 

78 The term “predilections” (tpoaipéceis) suggests 
moral choices and continues Josephus’ habit of regard- 
ing tendencies in historiography as a matter of personal 
moral inclination, rather than social or cultural condi- 
tioning. The phrase might suggest that each has his 
own bias, but in fact the explanation to follow is asym- 
metrical: one has an unbiased commitment to the truth, 
the other is prejudiced by passion. 

”9 Josephus utilizes an old trope that ma8os (here 
translated “emotion’’) upsets reason and therefore dis- 
torts truth (on blindness, cf. 2.132). He was forced to 
defend his own historiography against this charge in 
War 1.9-13, recognizing that ta8os is opposed to “the 
law of history” (1.11). Josephus assumes that Judeans 
were important enough to be worthy of mention, an in- 
dication of his own cultural bias. His complaint thus 
derives from his Judean particularity: he does not men- 
tion other ethnic groups similarly omitted from the 
record. But this perspective enables him to identify 
what postcolonial criticism highlights as a persistent 
failing in “universal” histories: that their “objective” 
universalism generally operates with hidden assump- 
tions about what is historically and culturally “signifi- 
cant.” 

730 Thus begins the conclusion to the whole 
Part proving Judean antiquity (1.69-218); many of its 


writers.’?° 216 Moreover, as well as those cited,’*! Theophilus,’?? Theodotus, 7? Mna- 


key words thus cluster here (apxatotns, 1.215, 217; 
uaptupé, 1.217; avaypadat, 1.215; adnbera, 1.217, 
218). Josephus names the 4 segments within the Part 
(not quite in order), emphasizing again the importance 
of “records” (see 1.28) and deploying again the rheto- 
ric of sufficiency (cf. 1.127, 160, 182, 204). The refer- 
ence to “so many” (tooovTo, cf. moAAoI, 1.161) Greek 
writers highlights the greater number of authors cited 
in that segment, and prepares for the further indications 
of plenitude that follow in 1.216-18. For the inclusive 
term “writers” (ovyypadeis), see note to “compositions” 
at 1.161. 

®! The status of the following authors is ambigu- 
ous. Following immediately the reference to “so many 
Greek writers,” they seem at first sight to represent more 
Greeks; many of them are, indeed, recognizably Greek 
authors (see below). However, since the list follows the 
summary in 1.215 of all the segments in this section, 
they could be taken to represent other nations, or a 
mixture of the categories just cited. If it is deliberate, 
the ambiguity may save Josephus from giving more 
detail about each author, some of whom are actually 
Judean. The reference to reading books (below) gives 
the impression that Josephus has drawn these names 
from his own research in their writings, but he probably 
learned of them from Alexander Polyhistor’s collection 
of statements about Judeans (known to us via Eusebius; 
see Wacholder 1974: 3; Ant. 1.240) and from Nicolas 
of Damascus (see below). The list is long, to give the 
sense that so much more could be said on this topic; 
the addition of a further 3 names in 1.218 strengthens 
the impression that one could go on and on. Some of 
the names may have been as obscure to Josephus’ read- 
ers as they are to us, but it is the impression of numbers 
that is most important at this point. 

732 Perhaps the author cited in a fragment of 
Eupolemus (as quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, apud 
Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.34.19) referring to relations be- 
tween Solomon and Tyre (FGH 733; Holladay 1983: 
337-42). Josephus probably knew both Eupolemus and 
Theophilus from Alexander Polyhistor, not recognizing 
(or at least, not acknowledging) that both were Judean. 

733 Tt is not clear to which Theodotus Josephus re- 
fers. An historian of Phoenicia of this name is known 
from Tatian, Ad Gr. 37 (FGH 784; Stern 1.128-29; 
Troiani 122); like Theophilus, he may have made refer- 
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seas,’/*4 Aristophanes,’*> Hermogenes,”?° Euhemerus,’?7 Conon,’ Zopyrion,”*? and 
perhaps many others—for I have not read every book’#°—have made more than 
passing reference to us.’4! 217 Most of these men listed strayed a long way from the 
truth about the earliest events,’4* because they did not read our sacred books;’® still 


ence to the connection between Solomon and Tyre. 
Alternatively, this may be the Judean (or Samaritan) 
epic poet cited by Alexander Polyhistor (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.22); our fragments refer to 
Shechem and Jacob, but the poem may have been much 
more extensive (FGH 732; Holladay 1989: 51-204). If 
Josephus learned this name from Alexander Polyhistor, 
it is more likely the latter he has in view. 

74 Mnaseas is cited by Josephus in two other 
places: as an author who refers to the flood, along with 
“many others,” cited by Nicolas of Damacus, Ant. 1.94; 
and as a narrator cited by Apion, with an account of the 
golden ass-head in Jerusalem, Apion 2.112-14 (see note 
to “myth” at 2.112). These suggest that Josephus did 
not know Mnaseas at first hand, and in relation to an- 
tiquity Josephus is probably thinking here of Mnaseas’ 
reference to the flood. Since we know that at least 2 of 
the following 5 authors also wrote about the flood (see 
on Hermogenes and Conon below), it is possible that 
the remaining names in this list come from the catena 
of “many other” authors cited by Nicolas of Damascus 
on this topic (Ant. 1.93-95). Since Josephus considers 
all flood stories to be versions of the biblical Noah- 
saga, it is quite possible that he would consider all 
these to be references to “us” (see below), but under- 
standable that he would not want to cite them here. All 
3 lists of external references to Judean antiquity in 
Antiquities 1 (1.93-95, on the flood; 1.107-08, on an- 
cient longevity; 1.159-60, on Abraham), appear to have 
been drawn from Nicolas, and it is likely that Josephus 
has returned to the same source for this list, and that 
the flood-narratives are their most likely point in com- 
mon. 

5 The most likely guess is that this figure is 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, a grammarian and librarian 
in Alexandria ca. 257-180 BCE (FGH 347; Fraser 1972: 
459-61). In his scholarship on a wide array of Greek 
literature, he may well have commented on the 
Deucalion flood-legend. Otherwise, we have no idea in 
what connection Josephus considered he made refer- 
ence to “us.” 

736 Our extremely meager evidence suggests that a 
Hermogenes wrote (in the hellenistic era?) a history of 
Phrygia, in which he referred to “Nannakos,” the 
Phrygian equivalent of Noah (FGH 795; Stern 1.452- 
53). He was probably cited in this connection by 
Nicolas of Damascus (see above, on Mnaseas). 

737 Tf this is the Euhemerus who wrote a travel novel 
about the utopian island of Panchaea (FGH 63), this is 


the most famous figure in the list, both to Roman read- 
ers (via Ennius) and to us. His explanation of the Greek 
pantheon as ancient rulers worshipped by their grateful 
populace was used to justify both the ruler-cult and a 
rationalistic criticism of mythology. The connection in 
his work with Josephus’ “us” cannot be traced. 

738 Several authors called Conon are known. This 
might just be the historian of Italy referred to in Servius, 
Aen. 7.738 (so Troiani 122-23), but is far more likely 
the author of 50 mythical narratives, who lived at the 
end of the first century BCE (FGH 26). Stern (1.352-54) 
finds a connection with Judeans in narrative 40, with 
its reference to Joppa. But a far more likely link is his 
recounting of the tale of Deucalion (narrative 27), 
which was likely cited by his contemporary Nicolas of 
Damascus, among the “many others” noted by Josephus 
at Ant. 1.94. 

79° A figure otherwise completely unknown to us 
(Stern 1.450). The name was probably equally obscure 
to Josephus’ readers. 

740 The phrase suggests both modesty and erudi- 
tion; cf. references to the consultation of books in 
1.182, 205. 

41 “More than passing” (ov tapépyws, cf. 1.183) 
indicates the significance of the subject. We must al- 
low Josephus a wide latitude in what he considered to 
refer to Judeans (“us”). If he can take Manetho’s 
Hyksos as a reference to Judeans (1.73-103) and find 
reference to Judea in Choerilus’ “Solyman_ hills” 
(1.173-74), he could clearly discover allusions to 
Judeans in implausible places (cf. Berosus’ “reference” 
to Abraham in Ant. 1.159). It was suggested above that 
many, if not most, of the connections in mind here de- 
pend on the assumption that references to a hero-figure 
in the various flood-legends concern Noah, “the 
founder of our race,” 1.130. Josephus perhaps knew 
only the names of these authors, but if he learned more 
from Nicolas about the contents of their stories, he was 
wise not to cite them or attempt to argue the identifica- 
tion. 

742 “The earliest events” (ta && apxns TpayLATA) 
suggests that Josephus is thinking primarily of very 
early, primordial stories. The claim of extensive refer- 
ence by many authors (1.216) requires some such ex- 
planation for Josephus’ non-citation; see previous note. 
The criticism is expressed more mildly than the earlier 
claims of Greek ignorance and “lies” about ancient his- 
tory (1.6-27). 

743 This is a crucial and very revealing claim. For 
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they all agree in bearing witness to our antiquity, which is the topic I set out to 
address right now.’4+ 218 However, Demetrius Phalereus,’4> the elder Philo’*° 
and Eupolemus”’ did not stray far from the truth;’4* it is proper to forgive them, 


Josephus it is non-negotiable that the criterion of truth 
is set by “our sacred books,” whose sanctity lends them 
authority (see 1.37-41). On several occasions Josephus 
has corroborated his external sources by reference to 
Judean scriptures (e.g., 1.91-92, 127, 128, 154, 160), 
but the use of those books as a template for judging the 
historicity of other sources is now made crystal clear. 
Here the cultural clash between Josephus and his crit- 
ics is most acute. Where they question the historicity 
of Judean scriptures unless corroborated by famous 
Greek historians (1.1-5), Josephus will always assume 
that those scriptures speak the truth, and other sources 
can be accepted only to the extent that they agree (or 
can be made to agree) with them. Josephus and his crit- 
ics operate with mutually exclusive canons of author- 
ity. 
7™4 On the significance for Josephus of total agree- 
ment, see 1.26. The consensus is achieved by his lack 
of citation and this non-specific claim to “antiquity.” 
The “witness”-language echoes its frequency in this 
section, especially the non-Greek segments (see note to 
“witnesses” at 1.70). The Egyptian authors cited in the 
next Part also accepted the antiquity of Judeans, but 
their account of Judean origins in Egypt cannot be 
given credence, so their voices cannot be heard within 
this unison. 

745 Josephus refers to this figure later (2.46) in con- 
nection with the translation of the scriptures, and 
knows of him from Letter of Aristeas (cf. Ant. 12.12-36, 
110-14). He was an Attic orator (ca. 345—282 BCE) 
who served in the court of Ptolemy I and was the first 
librarian of Alexandria (see note to “time” at 2.46). But 
it is not clear what Josephus thought this figure would 
have written about Judeans. Since the next two authors 
to be named were probably known to Josephus from 
Alexander Polyhistor (Wacholder 1974: 52-57), who 
also cites from a Demetrius (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
9.21, 29), it is usually argued, and probably rightly, 
that Josephus has confused that otherwise unknown 
Demetrius with the famous Alexandrian. Demetrius’ at- 
tempts to harmonize the chronologies of the Judean 
scriptures date to the third century BCE (FGH 722; 
Holladay 1983: 51-92; Sterling 1992: 153-67). Since 
he drew his material from the scriptures, Josephus’ ver- 
dict is understandable, but his attribution hides the fact 
that all 3 authors here in view were Judeans themselves 
(see further below). 

746 Probably the author of hexameter verses on the 
patriarchs and the city of Jerusalem, cited by Alexander 
Polyhistor (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.20, 24, 37; see 


FGH 729; Holladay 1989: 205-300). “The elder” may 
be intended to distinguish him from the famous phi- 
losopher of Alexandria, referred to by Josephus else- 
where (Ant. 18.259-60). This Philo’s dates are unknown, 
but before Alexander Polyhistor (mid-1st century BCE). 

747 Almost certainly the figure cited by (and known 
to Josephus through) Alexander Polyhistor (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.17, 26, 30-34, 39). Alexander has 
him referring to Abraham, David, Solomon (in relation 
to Tyre), and Jeremiah (the Abraham-fragment now gen- 
erally considered to be from a different author, “Pseudo- 
Eupolemus”). He might be identical to the Eupolemus 
associated with Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc 8.17-20; 
FGH 723; Holladay 1983: 93-188). Josephus elsewhere 
names him in this connection (Ant. 12.415), but either 
did not make, or did not wish to see made, the identifi- 
cation with the author here listed. In the longest frag- 
ment, Eupolemus’ narrative on Solomon and Souron 
strays some distance from the biblical text, but its simi- 
larity to the passages from Menander and Dius authen- 
ticated above (1.106-27) may enable Josephus to place 
him in this “more truthful” category. 

748 The identical phrase is used in War 1.17 of cer- 
tain (nameless) “Greeks” who translated Judean histo- 
ries. The naming of these 3 authors, surprisingly added 
after the conclusion of 1.217, is puzzling, since it is not 
clear either why Josephus added them or who he 
thought they were. Since they belong in a group sepa- 
rate from those listed in 1.216, and since they are val- 
ued more highly, and described rather differently than 
the others, it is often concluded that Josephus knew 
they were Judean, especially if he learned of them from 
Alexander Polyhistor (see Wacholder 1974: 2-3; Gruen 
2005: 42-43; Schwartz forthcoming, who also notes 
that “the elder Philo” implies a contrast with the more 
famous Judean philosopher). After the listing of all the 
witness categories in 1.216, these do not have to be 
read as “Greeks,” and Josephus may feel free to add 
authors of any nationality, whom he considers might 
bolster his case. But he if did know they were Judeans, 
he has certainly masked that fact—first by calling 
Demetrius “Phalereus” (a well-known Greek), and then 
by declining to declare their identity: as Judeans they 
could hardly add weight to the gathered testimony for 
Judean antiquity. It is equally possible that he was un- 
certain whether they were Judeans or not, but preferred 
to treat them as non-Judeans, like “Aristeas” (Ant. 
12.17), “Hecataeus” (Apion 1.183-204), Theophilus, 
and Theodotus (1.216). In this uncertainty, he chooses 
to label the otherwise obscure Demetrius “Phalereus” to 
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since they were unable to follow our texts with full accuracy.’ 


Exodus Stories from Egypt (1.219-320): Reading Options 


Josephus’ reply to “libels” against the Judean nation (Part Two) begins with a collection of exo- 
dus accounts, as relayed by Manetho, Chaeremon, and Lysimachus. After an introduction ex- 
plaining the origins of these slanders in Egyptian hatred and envy (1.219-26), Josephus reports 
an exodus legend from Manetho (1.227-51), to which he offers a lengthy rebuttal (1.252-87). 
Next, Chaeremon’s version is paraphrased and critiqued (1.288-303) before a third version, from 
Lysimachus, is given equally short shrift (1.304-20). The rhetorical tone of ridicule and outrage 
rises to a crescendo in this third case, bringing book | to a climactic conclusion. 

For a Roman(ized) audience, many aspects of the tales Josephus relates were apparently famil- 
iar. Tacitus reports no less than six versions of the origins of Judeans (Hist. 5.2-3), three of which 
involve expulsion or departure from Egypt. Significantly, the one he reports at length, and which 
he suggests is supported by plurimi auctores, is built on a motif common to all three of Josephus’ 
authors: that the Judeans were afflicted by plague or disease and were expelled in order to purify 
the land of Egypt. In fact, Tacitus’ version of events is remarkably close to that of Lysimachus 
(see note to “that” at 1.305), so this narrative at least might have won immediate recognition in 
Josephus’ Rome. There is good reason to believe that both Chaeremon and Apion were influen- 
tial in Rome in the 40s and 50s CE, so we may reckon that versions of the exodus such as those 
here countered were current in circles known to Josephus. The influence of such stories can be 
accounted for by their cultural significance and convenience. Where (Stoic) philosophy was in- 
clined to find a purer form of wisdom hidden in ancient cultural traditions, the validity of Judean 
culture could depend on whether it conveyed an independent antique tradition or was an aber- 
rant offshoot from an older Egyptian source (Boys-Stones 2001). The depiction of Judeans in 
these tales could establish the impression that they were no more than a renegade or deviant 
offshoot of the Egyptian population, their religious peculiarities not only uninteresting, but also 
philosophically groundless. Moreover, in a context where Judean versions of their origins were 
hardly known and carried little weight, intellectuals were inclined to believe narratives that had 
the ancient pedigree of Egypt and the powerful backing of such Alexandrian intellectuals as 
Chaeremon and Apion. Such stories offered explanations of many of the most prominent and 
puzzling features of Judean culture: their intolerance of other religious practices, their hostility 
to Egypt, their anti-social behavior, their allegiance to Moses, sabbath observance, fasting, and 
the lighting of lamps. Neatly combining history with contemporary social observation, such eti- 
ologies also reinforced negative stereotypes of Judeans that were current in Rome and would 
gain credence from those already predisposed against Judean culture. 

Josephus thus faced a difficult task in his attempt to dispute such tales. His critique takes four 
main forms: i) identifying the inconsistencies among the tales; ii) analyzing the implausibilities 


make him sound Greek, and aligns the other two with 
him. In War 1.17 he thought (or said) that there were 
Greek authors who retold Judean history on the basis 
of Judean texts. Here that option may be still in his 
mind (hence the echo of vocabulary), but his subse- 
quent reading has introduced him to a wealth of litera- 
ture identifiable as Judean (see Appendix 5), and the 
awkward placement of this trio may reflect his confu- 
sion on the matter. The repetition of “truth” (cf. 1.214, 
217) strengthens the presumption that “the truth” is to 
be found in its purest form in “our texts.” 

749 For the rhetoric of “accuracy,” see 1.29. The con- 
trast in War 1.17 between accurate Judean historiogra- 


phy and erroneous Greek translations suggests that the 
lack of understanding here is linguistic (see Schwartz 
forthcoming, arguing that ypoupyata here, given its lit- 
eral meaning “letters,” alludes to their inability to read 
Hebrew). If he suspected (or knew) that these were 
Judean, his criticism might also suggest that he himself 
was the only reliable Judean guide to Judean history 
(cf. 1.54; Schwartz forthcoming). The note of forgive- 
ness (or condescension) ends this section with the im- 
pression of Josephus as an historian with exacting 
standards of accuracy, but a reasonable and generous 
spirit—a good foundation from which to launch the 
following polemics. 
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and obscurities inherent in each narrative; iii) highlighting the incompatibility between the sto- 
ries and known “facts” (in the Bible) about, for instance, Joseph or Moses; iv) tracing the origin 
of these tales to Egypt, a land of religious depravity. The first two forms of attack are worked 
through in impressive detail, but might make little impression on a cultural prejudice in favor of 
these stories. It did not bother Tacitus that there were variant versions of Judean origins (he could 
choose which he liked) and arguments about “implausibility” depend on precarious assessments 
about what constitutes “reasonable” behavior. Obscurities might weaken, but would not neces- 
sarily discredit any particular story. Moreover, only those who knew or valued Josephus’ exter- 
nal sources would find convincing his insistence that Joseph lived four generations before Moses, 
and was not his contemporary (1.299). Perhaps Josephus’ single most potent weapon was, there- 
fore, his ethos-assault on Egyptians, to which he gives prominence in his introduction (1.223-26) 
and to which he alludes thereafter. Here he is able to utilize common Roman stereotypes against 
Egyptians (see Berthelot 2000; Barclay 2004), discrediting the stories by ridiculing their authors. 
But this rhetorical weapon is still comparatively under-developed in this segment, compared to 
its hefty deployment against Apion. For the most part he depends on reasoned argumentation, 
which might be effective only amongst readers already sympathetic to his cause. 


For Judean readers, a quite different set of cultural presumptions would be operative. Most fun- 
damental would be their disinclination to believe stories that dishonored either Moses or the 
Judean people and thus their sense of outrage, prompted by Josephus, against the identification 
of their ancestors with diseased or leprous sections of the Egyptian population. By Josephus’ 
time, many Judean tales had been told concerning Moses and the exodus, which frequently went 
beyond the biblical data: Philo’s version of the life of Moses, Josephus’ own tale of Moses’ Ethio- 
pian expedition (Ant. 2.238-53), the Artapanus romance, and Ezekiel’s Exagoge all testify to a 
prolific and creative Judean imagination in retelling the story of the exodus. Thus there was 
nothing in principle problematic about stories that exceeded the biblical parameters. Where 
Josephus draws on biblical resources (1.279-86, 299), his alternative narrative might win assent 
from Judean readers, who might also hear echoes of biblical tales in motifs such as forced labor 
in stone-quarries (1.235; cf. Exod 1:11-14). But congruence with the Bible could hardly be the 
final criterion for either Josephus or his Judean readers. More important was the fact that these 
stories were told with an evident polemical bias, and that they depicted Judeans (or their ances- 
tors) as renegade Egyptians, irreligious and anti-social. For Judean readers, Josephus’ replies, 
logically convincing or not, would presumably have been instantly acceptable as attempts to 
defend Judean honor. 


Christian readers of this segment of the treatise appear to have found little of immediate interest 
or value. Although some Christian authors developed strong anti-Judean sentiments, there is no 
traceable influence of Josephus’ “Egyptian” authors on Christian polemics (unless Paul’s remark 
on Judean temple-robbery in Rom 2:22 echoes Lysimachus’ canard in 1.311). For those Chris- 
tians who wished to defend their Hebrew heritage, this segment was perhaps too specific to be of 
general use: Josephus’ very pointed replies to specific narratives would only be valuable if pre- 
cisely those narratives were redeployed by critics of the Judean tradition. Thus, when Origen 
replies to Celsus’ comment on the Judeans as Egyptian rebels and fugitives, he uses the biblical 
account of the exodus as his basis for the “proper” account of things, not Josephus’ critique of 
these three authors (Cels. 3.5-8). 


By contrast, this segment has been of immense importance in the history of recent scholarship. 
This text provides unique access to another section of Manetho’s work; to a fragment of 
Chaeremon who is otherwise known from very limited sources; and to a Lysimachus who may be 
otherwise entirely unknown, or (if the Alexandrian of that name) known only from fragments of 
a quite different kind. All three display the recycling of old Egyptian mythologies, in historicised 
form, and thus contribute to the pool of evidence for Egyptian “nationalism,” and its propaganda 
against foreign threats to Egyptian religion and culture. But the most significant impact of this 
segment is the impetus it has given to scholarly attempts to collect and analyse the evidence for 
anti-Jewish (or “anti-Semitic”) sentiments in antiquity. Despite Josephus’ observation that what 
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he records is only one aspect of a much wider pattern of cultural competition and polemics 
(1.220-22), the historical and cultural significance of anti-Semitism in the 19" and 20" centuries 
has made Josephus’ collection of anti-Judean material stand out with particular prominence. 
Although a hefty collection could be made of anti-Egyptian sentiment in antiquity (including 
Josephus’ own recycling of negative stereotypes), it is the history and extent of anti-Judaism in 
antiquity which has, understandably, drawn by far the greater scholarly attention. Here, Josephus’ 
identification of Egypt as the originating source of anti-Judean feeling (1.223-26) has enticed 
many scholars into tracing the history of “anti-Semitism” in Egypt, as it can be reconstructed 
from scattered literary and historical materials (e.g., Yoyotte 1963; Feldman 1993; Modrzejewski 
1995). In the ongoing debates about the evolution and significance of this phenomenon (see 
Schafer 1997a; Gruen 2002; Appendix 3), Josephus’ sources—in our segment, Manetho, 
Chaeremon, and Lysimachus—have drawn far more scholarly attention than Josephus’ own ri- 
poste. 


My own post-colonial approach to the text interprets its polemics—both Egyptian and 
Josephan—in the context of Roman power. The recycling and promotion of old Egyptian stories 
in first-century Rome (see above) suggest a political attempt to discredit Judeans, an attempt 
which, to judge from Tacitus, successfully sowed into the minds of the Roman elite derogatory 
perceptions of Judean origins and Judean national characteristics. Josephus’ reply represents a 
counter-offensive, which defends Judean honor by the defamation and ridicule of his “Egyptian” 
opposition. In a capital city where currents of Egyptian and Judean culture won both interest and 
disdain, our segment represents the competition for cultural power by two nations, both subordi- 
nate to Roman power. Jockeying for Roman approval, the two cultural traditions trade on the 
negative stereotypes of the other, and Josephus utilizes Roman disdain of one subservient people 
to rescue the honor of another (see further Barclay 2004). Josephus has acquired considerable 
expertise in the literary and rhetorical conventions of his time: he displays knowledge of the 
classical tradition, both historical and literary (1.220-22); he utilizes a philosophical criterion to 
place Judeans and Egyptians at opposite ends of the religious spectrum (1.224-25); he deploys 
logical syllogisms and a varied arsenal of rhetorical tactics to conduct an impressive refutatio of 
his three targets; he even assumes the style of a pagan literary critic, with his expostulation 
vr Ata (“by Zeus,” 1.255). All these suggest an absorption of elite culture (whether conscious or 
unconscious), which equips Josephus for his specifically Judean apologetic. But he also knows 
enough about Roman amusement concerning Egyptian religion to present his defense in terms 
that damage the cultural credibility of Egyptians in their Roman context. 


What is at stake for Josephus here is not just the correct narration of one item in Judean history, 
but the power to establish “the truth” about Judean origins, and thus about the nature and iden- 
tity of Judeans themselves. Josephus is hugely concerned to prove that Judeans were not origi- 
nally Egyptian lepers (or equivalent), and what is important here is not just that they were not 
lepers, but also—indeed more significantly—that they were not Egyptian. Josephus’ anxiety 
about “mixing” (1.229) is evident both in his relief that Manetho “admits” that the Jerusalemites 
were not Egyptians (1.253, 278) and in his criticism of the obscurity of Chaeremon and 
Lysimachus in their use of the label “Judean” (1.298, 302, 313-14). The rhetorical effort ex- 
pended on this point seems motivated not just by a concern to distinguish peoples sometimes 
confused in Roman eyes, or by a desire to preserve Judean honor as a foil to Egyptian disgrace 
(on both points see Barclay 2004). What is important for Josephus is that the Judeans were in 
origin, and thus remain to his present, a unique and distinct people (cf. 1.1), not an offshoot from 
Egypt, but a nation with its own special and antique traditions, endued with its own immense 
antiquity and entitled to live by its own ancestral customs. Judean culture is not second-hand or 
derivative, nor a deliberate alteration of previous customs, designed to create an artificial dis- 
tinction (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.1). The Judean people were shaped not by historical accident 
through an Egyptian expulsion, but by their own distinct traditions and particular religious “dig- 
nity” (1.225). Josephus’ battle is not merely to dispel certain “libels” against Judeans current in 
Rome, but to affirm the integrity of his unique and ancient nation, and thus their right to live by 
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their own highly distinctive customs (Boys-Stones 2001: 76-95). Thus the topic of this segment 
is a matter of real political and cultural significance, not just literary debate. 


Introduction to 
Part Two: 
Refutation of 
Slanders 


(1.24) 219 One topic still remains from those proposed at the start of my argument 
to prove false the libels and insults that certain people have aimed at our people, 
and to invoke their authors as witnesses against themselves.”* 220 That the same 


-750 
751 


thing has happened to many others, through the malice of some,’*? will be familiar, 


I think, to those who read more in the way of historical works. 


™4 For certain people 


have attempted’*> to besmirch the nobility of nations and of the most renowned cit- 
p y 


ies, 76 


750 “Argument” translates the bland term (Adyos) 
with which Josephus labels the substance of this work 
(cf. 2.144); for its genre, see Introduction, § 5. The ref- 
erence here is to the preface (1.1-5) and the “slanders” 
there mentioned (cf. 1.59), which Josephus has yet to 
discuss; several key terms from that preface will recur 
here (see following notes). That this is the last remain- 
ing topic suggests that Josephus understands the whole 
of the rest of Apion to fit under this heading; on the 
place of 2.145-286 within this scheme, see Introduction, 


§ 1. 

™! “Prove false ... the insults” (&modetEar Weudets 
... hotSopias) echoes the aim expressed in the preface 
to “expose those who insult us as guilty of ... false- 
hood” (tc3v AciSopouvToov ... EAEYEa WeudoAoyiav, 1.3). 
“Libels” (S1taBoAat) is a less common term in Apion, and 
is normally used with reference to individuals, e.g., in 
relation to the reputations of Josephus (1.53) and 
Moses (2.145; cf. 1.70). 

72 The tactic, already mentioned in 1.4 (see note to 
“themselves”), will be highlighted again in 1.226. In 
the case of Manetho, this means primarily the demon- 
stration that his stories are internally inconsistent (e.g., 
1.230-32, 253-87); thereafter Josephus can compare 
authors with one another, and show their mutual incon- 
sistency (e.g., 1.293-303; 1.312; 2.15-18). To refer to 
them here as “witnesses” is ironic. The term has been 
used repeatedly for the authors in the previous Part, 
who have borne witness to the antiquity of the Judeans 
(1.4, 69-70, 93, 104, 129, 160, 205, etc.); now it is used 
again for a different kind of author, who witness against 
themselves and against each other. By announcing this 
argumentative tactic, Josephus signals the heavy invest- 
ment he will make in the resources of logic and reason 
(cf. 1.59), through analysis of the internal deficiencies 
of the narratives he will cite. 

753 “Malice” (Suouéveta) again recalls the preface 
(1.2, 3; cf. 1.70, 212; 2.145). Josephus’ first step is to 
normalize the hostile stories he is about to recount, by 
placing them in the larger context of ancient polemics. 


and to insult their constitutions,’>’ 221—Theopompus on the Athenians’ 


It is one of the ironies of history that, although Jose- 
phus does not regard criticism of Judeans as sui generis, 
the preservation of his apologetic work, unparalleled 
amongst ancient literature, has encouraged the impres- 
sion that “anti-Semitism” (or “anti-Judaism”) was dif- 
ferent in degree or kind from other forms of ethnic 
hostility in antiquity. Josephus’ tactic is to place 
Judeans in illustrious company, as victims of abuse, so 
that its negative force will rebound on the critics them- 
selves. 

74 For the phenomenon of ancient ethnic polemics 
and stereotypes, see Isaac 2004. Slurs on nations and 
cities are found, of course, in many genres, not just in 
histories; but history is highlighted as the genre of the 
“Egyptian” narratives about to be recounted. As in 
1.16, Josephus constructs his readers as well educated— 
indeed better educated than himself—but in both con- 
texts he proceeds to display his own erudition. A note 
of self-deprecation shields an exhibition of learning. 

75 As elsewhere (see note to “histories” at 1.13), 
ETIXElpeco Suggests an unsuccessful attempt. 

736 Reference to the “nobility” (evyéveta) of nations 
suggests that any assault—on them, and by extension 
on Judeans—will be slanderous and unjust. Presumably 
Josephus would justify his imminent attack on Egyp- 
tians as utterly different: simply truth-telling about an 
ignoble nation (1.225). Cities of the “highest renown” 
(evSoEotatot, the adjective is repeated in 1.222) are 
also, by definition, traduced by criticism. Although 
Judeans hardly constitute a city, Josephus needs this 
second category as the only examples he will cite (in 
1.221) are criticisms of cities, not nations. It is curious 
that he does not refer to other “noble” nations being 
slandered. 

™7 The constitution (toAiteta) is the issue at stake 
in the examples to follow, but also in relation to 
Judeans in 2.145-286. The Egyptian exodus-stories dis- 
cuss Judean origins, in ethnographic mode; but they do 
relate some features of Moses’ legislation and thus bear 
on the Judean constitution (1.250). 
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constitution,’°* Polycrates on the Lacedaemonians’,”*’ while the author of the 
Tripoliticos (who was certainly not Theopompus, as some think)’°° savaged’! the 
Thebans’ city as well, and indeed Timaeus in his histories issued many slanders about 
the above-named and others.’°? 222 They do this especially when they latch onto’ 
those of the highest renown,’* some through envy and malevolence,’° others think- 
ing they will get noticed by making novel statements.’°° This expectation does not 
go unfulfilled in an audience of fools, but those whose judgment is healthy con- 


demn their gross depravity.’°” 


(1.25) 223 It was Egyptians who initiated the slanders against u 


738 Theopompus of Chios (ca. 370—320 BCE) was 
an orator and historian with strong sympathies for 
Sparta and nothing but critical comment on Athens. 
Book 10 of his 58-book Philippica was devoted to a 
critique of Athenian demagogues (FGH 115, frags. 85- 
110), and other fragments suggest an extended rhetori- 
cal crusade (e.g., frags. 105, 213, 281). He was one of 
the most widely-read Greek historians in antiquity, and 
known as a censorious critic (Nepos, Alc. 11; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.1); see Shrimpton 1991 
and Flower 1994. Josephus elsewhere uses the good 
reputation of Athens as a platform on which to mount 
the still higher honor of Judeans (1.21; 2.172, 262-64). 

™° This could be the Polycrates named in Athe- 
naeus, Deipn. 139d as the author of a work on Sparta 
(FGH 588), but is perhaps more likely the 4'"-century 
Athenian sophist, who had good reason to respond to 
Spartan criticisms of Athens (so Jacoby in FGH 597, 
with commentary and notes). Like Athens, Sparta be- 
comes a useful rhetorical foil for Josephus (2.225-31, 
259-61). 

160 The Tripoliticos (also known as the Trikaranos) 
launched a simultaneous assault on the cities of Ath- 
ens, Sparta, and Thebes. It was written in the name and 
style of Theopompus, in an attempt to make him uni- 
versally unpopular (Pausanias 6.18.5), but was actually 
composed by Anaximenes of Lampsacus (FGH 72). 
Africanus (cited by Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10, 49 1a) 
thought it was written by Theopompus; Josephus shows 
off his erudition by confidently stating its inauthen- 
ticity (cf. 1.14). 

761 1, followed by Niese, reads tmpoo¢éhaev (“in- 
cluded”); but the Latin rendition momordit (“bit”) sug- 
gested to Naber the emendation mpooébaxev (“bit”, i.e., 
“savaged”), followed by Reinach, Thackeray, and 
Minster. The emendation is attractive, although the 
verb tpoodckves is otherwise unattested. 

762 For Timaeus as a severe critic of others (Polybius 
12.8, 12b-15), see note to “Ephorus” at 1.16. “Slander” 
(BAaodnpécs) reintroduces the language of 1.4, 59. All 
Josephus’ examples come from the 4'*—3" centuries 
BCE; their context is the rivalry of Greek city-states, as 
philosophical debates on the most beneficial political 


g, 768 


and certain Egyptians to 


blame 


structures provided resources for mutual denigration. 
These are only remotely parallel to the Egyptian tales 
about Judean origins, or to Apion’s first-century slurs 
on Alexandrian Judeans. But Josephus shows little in- 
terest in the social or cultural context of polemics; it is 
enough for him that Judeans are in good company as 
targets of abuse. 

763 Greek: mpoomAékeo, a rare term, hapax in Jose- 
phus. 

764 As often, Josephus sandwiches his examples 
(1.221) between two statements of his key point; thus 
the language here closely matches 1.220. 

765 Envy (8dvos) is often advanced by Josephus as 
the cause of hostility (cf. 1.224, 225; 2.147; cf. 2.31); 
the term presupposes Judean superiority. Malevolence 
(kakor§e1a) is used only here in Apion (the adjective 
occurs in 1.148, “evil character’). 

766 The translation follows Dindorf’s emendation of 
L (katwodoyetv for kevoAoyeiv), now universally adopted. 
The desire for recognition through difference or novelty 
was identified as a Greek trait in 1.25-26; but here the 
general remark can color the Egyptian stories about to 
be recounted. 

767 Depravity (uox@npic) is a rare term in Josephus, 
reserved for strong polemics (cf. 2.29; Life 393). By 
shifting the focus here from the authors to the recipi- 
ents of invective, Josephus forces his readers into one 
of two camps: if they read the following stories sympa- 
thetically, they are clearly foolish and sick; if they re- 
ject them, they display a healthy judgment (uytaivovtes 
TH Kptoet). The medical metaphor for the proper opera- 
tion of reason is a commonplace in intellectual polem- 
ics (cf. 1.204, 213; 2.132). For Josephus’ stance as a 
practitioner of reason see 1.59; here, as in the Greek 
tradition, reason and moral virtue are intertwined. 

768 For “slander” (BAaodnuta), cf. 1.221 and note to 
“malice” 1.2. Although “Egyptians” had been valuable 
allies in the historiographical discussion (1.8, 28) and 
as witnesses to Judean antiquity (1.73-105), they are 
now blamed as the main and the originating source of 
hostility to Judeans (cf. 1.70). It suits Josephus’ rheto- 
ric to focus and simplify reality in this way, since he 
can readily discredit his opponents by drawing on a 
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people who wanted to gratify them attempted to twist the truth,’ neither admitting 
the arrival of our ancestors in Egypt as it actually took place,’ nor truthfully re- 
counting their exodus.’”! 224 They had many reasons for hate and envy:’” origi- 
nally because our ancestors held sway over their land’’? and, when they moved from 
there to their homeland, again prospered;’”* then, the opposition of these nations’” 
has aroused in them a great animosity,’’° since our piety differs from what is cus- 
tomary among them to the same degree that the nature of God stands removed from 


irrational animals.’”’ 225 It is their common ancestral tradition to consider these [ani- 


powerful set of stereotypes concerning Egyptians cur- 
rent in the Roman world (see Barclay 2004). Of the five 
main writers whose “slanders” Josephus will combat 
(Manetho, Chaeremon, Lysimachus, Apion, Apollonius 
Molon), Manetho will serve as the original Egyptian 
slanderer, but much will also be invested in the “Egyp- 
tian” character of Apion (2.1-144). For evidence of 
anti-Judean sentiment in Egypt before Manetho, in the 
Elephantine papyri, see Modrzejewski 1995: 21-44 and 
Schafer 1997a: 121-35. On the sources and canons of 
ancient hostility to Judeans, see Appendix 3. 

769 “Truth” (the cAné-root occurs twice in this sec- 
tion) is presumed by Josephus to lie in the biblical ac- 
count, with support from Manetho’s Hyksos-story. The 
“gratifying” motive (cf. for Greeks, 1.25) is made ex- 
plicit in the case of Apion (2.142; cf. 2.32), but not rel- 
evant to the others. The broad description of these 
“certain people” enables Josephus to include almost 
anyone, tarring any critics by association with Egypt. 
Of those that follow, Lysimachus is possibly “Egyp- 
tian,” but Apollonius Molon certainly not. 

770 This is not a critique of Manetho’s Hyksos-nar- 
rative (1.79-105), which Josephus continues to affirm 
(1.228, 230-31). His wording here echoes 1.104, with 
its stress on the claim the Judeans did not originate in 
Egypt: their ancestors came into Egypt from elsewhere 
(cf. 1.252). The criticism here is thus of those who de- 
nied this origin from elsewhere, or who reported it in 
terms that Josephus will not countenance. 

™! Josephus seems content to support Manetho’s 
account of the “exodus” of the “shepherd-people” in 
1.84-90 (echoed in 1.230); he certainly does not ad- 
vance an alternative version in this treatise. What he 
cannot accept are the additional tales of the impure or 
diseased, which feature in the stories he is about to cri- 
tique. These tales do not challenge the antiquity of 
Judeans—indeed they support it. But they diminish 
their honor and challenge the Judeans’ sense of their 
“own original composition” (1.1). 

7 These twin causes are explained twice each in 
the course of 1.224-25: hatred because of the ancestors’ 
political supremacy, and because of the opposing sys- 
tems of piety; envy because of the Judeans’ success in 
their own land, and the religious emulation they receive 


from others. To attribute the Egyptians’ attitude to 
Judeans to such negative passions is already to signal 
their moral inferiority, while in all four cases such pas- 
sions are elicited by Judean superiority, either political 
or religious. 

73 Tn the context of this treatise, Josephus alludes 
to 1.75-82, where the ancestors are identified with the 
domineering Hyksos. Their desire to eradicate the 
Egyptian populace (1.81) is no longer mentioned. In 
the biblical context, only Joseph’s rule could qualify 
for this description (Gen 42:6; cf. Ant. 2.89-90, 174; 
3.87, where his power is magnified). Cf. Ant. 2.201-2 
on Egyptian envy of Israel’s prosperity in Egypt, but 
only after the (universally appreciated) rule of Joseph. 
Egyptian resentment of irreligious foreign rulers is re- 
flected as early as reports about the Hyksos, and was 
heightened in the Persian period (cf. Eddy 1961: 257- 
323). At what point Judeans were cast in this role is 
difficult to discern, especially if Manetho’s stories have 
gone through multiple redactions (see Appendix | and 
Appendix 3). 

774 On Judea as “homeland” (oixeia yopa, cf. 
2.289), see note to “possess” at 1.1. Josephus uses the 
adjective to reinforce the point that they were not origi- 
nally from Egypt (cf. 1.103). On their prosperity there, 
the cause of envy, see the parallel claim in 1.273, where 
their economic superiority to Egypt is made more ex- 
plicit. For obvious reasons Josephus glides over the 
biblical narrative of Israel’s oppression and slavery in 
Egypt. 

> T here translate tosv e6vesv (with Reinach and 
Miinster). L reads simply tovtoov (“of these”). It is pos- 
sible that some words are missing (so Reinach), or one 
could emend the text to tov iepav (“cults”; so 
Spanheim followed by Naber). The topic shifts from 
politics to religion, where the contrast is so strong as to 
be classed “opposition” (umevavtiotns; a rare term, 
hapax in Josephus; for the cognate adjective, see 1.269; 
2.150, 180, 183). 

776 Greek: ¢x8pa, one of a number of near synomyms 
for hatred and hostility deployed by Josephus in this 
connection (1.70, 224, 272, 273, 287, 304; 2.32, 70). 

1 This first reference to Egyptian animal cults in- 
troduces a theme that will recur on many occasions 
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mals] Gods, but they differ from one another in the honors they pay them in their 


own particular ways.’’8 Empty-headed’”? and utterly foolish people, 


780 inured from 


the beginning to depraved opinions about Gods,’*! they did not succeed in imitating 
the dignity of our religious discourse,’** but envied us when they saw us emulated 
by many.’*? 226 Some of their number reached such a level of folly and pettiness’* 
that they did not hesitate to contradict even their ancient records,’* but also did not 
notice, in the blindness of their passion,’*° that in what they wrote they were contra- 


dicting themselves.7*’ 


(1.26) 227 The first person on whom I shall dwell in my discussion I employed a 


(1.254; 2.65-66, 86, 128, 139). Josephus uses it here to 
suggest an honor-scale in which Egyptian therio- 
morphic religion is not just different, but right at the 
bottom of a spectrum stretching down from the piety 
appropriate to the true, elevated “nature of God” (cf. 
2.168, 180, 250) to a debased cult offered to “irratio- 
nal” (cAoya) animals (cf. Origen, Cels. 6.4). Judeans 
stand at the top of this (originally Greek) scale of ratio- 
nality (cf. 2.190-98); Egyptians at the very bottom 
(2.65-66; cf. Philo, Contempl. 8-9; Decal. 76-80). Egyp- 
tian animal cults elicited mixed but generally bemused 
reaction from Greeks and Romans; Josephus here ech- 
oes the disdain they received from the Roman literary 
elite (see Smelik & Hemelrijk 1984; Berthelot 2000; 
Barclay 2004; Virgil, Aen. 8.698-700; Juvenal, Sat. 15; 
Cicero, Nat. d. 1.101; Aelian, Nat. an. 12.5; Lucian, 
Sacr. 15; Deor. conc. 10-11; Jupp. trag. 42 etc.). 

778 Josephus can have it both ways. The Egyptians 
are all equally foolish in their religion, but do not even 
have the virtue of unanimity (contrast Judeans in 
2.179-81): their stupidity has its own particular variants 
(iSia). Josephus makes no attempt to link these varia- 
tions to different geographical regions of Egypt 
(nomes); cf. Herodotus 2.42, 71-74; Diodorus 1.21.6- 
11; 89.4-5; 90.2; Strabo, Geogr. 17.1.38-40; Lucian, 
Jupp. trag. 42. He will later refer to the feuds these dif- 
ferences famously spawned (2.65-66); cf. Plutarch, Mor. 
380a-c and the ferocious critique in Juvenal, Sat. 15. 

779 Greek: xotipor (“light-weight”), in contrast to the 
“dignity” of Judean theology, mentioned below. For 
use of the same adjective regarding Egyptians in this 
connection see Plutarch, Mor. 380a. 

780 Greek: dvontot, already used in 1.222, and ech- 
oed in the cognate noun at 1.226. Cf. Juvenal’s demens 
Aegyptos (Sat. 15.1-2). 

781 The Egyptians’ opinions are not just erroneous 
but depraved (kakcss); cf. Cicero’s pravi errores (Tusc. 
5.78). That they are ingrained “from the beginning” 
suggests that they are ineradicable (cf. 2.239). 

782 The Egyptians’ attempt suggests that even they 
recognized the honor-contrast Josephus has constructed 
between the two religious traditions. “Dignity” (ceyvo- 
Ts) suggests a weight of solemnity and seriousness 


Manetho again 


equivalent to the Latin gravitas (a favorite term in 
Cicero and Roman moralists); cf. the cognate verb in 
2.31 and adjective in 2.221, and Josephus’ use of the 
noun in relation to himself at Life 258 (with comments 
by Mason 2001 ad loc.). “Religious discourse” (8e0A0- 
yic) is a noun used by Josephus only in this treatise, 
but not only of Judeans (cf. its other uses at 1.78, 237). 
For “correct” discourse about God, cf. 2.236-54, with 
parallels in Plato. 

783 On envy as a motive for malice cf. 1.213, 222, 
224. Emulation (CnAdos) is a theme Josephus highlights 
especially in relation to Greeks (1.162, 166) and in his 
generalizing conclusion (2.280-86); it conveys the su- 
periority of the Judean tradition (see note to “degree” 
at 2.280). In fact Egyptian customs and religious tradi- 
tions were admired and adopted in Rome just as much 
as those of Judeans, not least under Domitian (see 
Takacs 1995: 98-104; Matthews 2001: 10-28). But it 
suits Josephus’ rhetoric to boost the Judean cause at the 
expense of the Egyptians. 

784 For “folly,” see note to “people” at 1.225. “Pet- 
tiness” (yikpoWuxia; a hapax in the Josephan corpus) 
suggests both meanness and intellectual weakness (cf. 
its opposite, peyaAowuxta, a trait of Judeans, in 2.261). 
From generalities about Egyptians, Josephus begins to 
talk about Egyptian authors in particular. 

785 The phraseology suggests that the contradiction 
was both conscious and brazen. The case in view is 
specifically Manetho, about whom this is a repeated 
complaint (cf. 1.105, 228-31, 287); the plural suggests 
the same fault is found among others who depart from 
the (still honored) Egyptian records. 

786 For the metaphor of error as (mental) illness, see 
1.222; on “blindness” in particular, cf. 1.214; 2.132, 
142. “Passion” (tra8os) stands as the opposite to rea- 
son, thus making self-contradiction explicable. 

787 Cf. the final clause of 1.219, with which this 
forms an inclusio; on the double sense of self-contra- 
diction see note to “themselves” at 1.219. The promi- 
nence of this theme in the introduction signals its 
importance in Josephus’ argument; his most effective 
ploy is to deconstruct his opponents’ narratives from 
within. 
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little earlier also as a witness to our antiquity.’°* 228 That is Manetho, who under- 
took to translate the history of Egypt from the sacred writings,’8? and says first that 
our ancestors came against Egypt in very large numbers and ruled the inhabitants,”°° 
then himself admits that at a later date again they were thrown out,’?! occupied 
present-day Judea, founded Hiersolyma,’°? and built the sanctuary.’”? Up to this 
point he followed the records.’”4 229 But then, giving himself license’> by saying 


he would record myths and rumors 


788 See 1.73-105, with “witness” vocabulary at 1.74, 
93, 104. Josephus meets the awkwardness of citing 
Manetho in both capacities by positing an absolute, 
but artificial, distinction between the sources that 
Manetho recycles in each case (see below 1.228-29). 
Although there is a large textual gap between the two 
citations of Manetho, Josephus does not want the 
Hyksos-story forgotten: in fact, its rehearsal here is used 
to discredit the new leper-story, while it continues to 
anchor Josephus’ insistence that the Judeans did not 
originate from Egypt. Josephus’ treatment of this new 
Manetho citation forms his most extended engagement 
with any single quotation in this treatise. After an in- 
troduction that already casts doubt on its historical 
value (1.227-31), he first paraphrases (1.232-36), then 
cites (1.237-50), then paraphrases Manetho further 
(1.251), before offering a lengthy and detailed critique 
(1.252-87). As the first and most thorough piece of refu- 
tation, Josephus displays his arsenal of rhetorical weap- 
ons; the subsequent cases can rest on his success here. 

789 See note to “tablets” at 1.73; the Egyptian “writ- 
ings” are mentioned as Manetho’s source in 1.73, 104, 
105 and emphasized here to imply the reliability of the 
Hyksos-story. Where 1.73 uses petabpoaleo, Josephus 
here talks of Manetho’s translation using pebepunvevca 
(as in 1.54 of himself); see note to “writings” at 1.54, 
and note to “translated” at 1.73. 

790 Josephus’ identification of the “shepherds” in 
the Hyksos-story as “our ancestors” (1.91, 103) is here 
assumed, and they will not now be referred to by the 
shepherd label, only by terms with clear reference to 
Judeans. The summary of 1.75-82 is supplemented by 
the reference to “very large numbers” (literally, “many 
tens of thousands”); 1.89-90 had indicated how many 
left, not how many had arrived. The more violent fea- 
tures of Manetho’s account are now suppressed, and 
“ruled” is perhaps vague enough to match the biblical 
role of Joseph. But the essence of Manetho’s Hyksos- 
story is maintained, since it clarifies the extraneous ori- 
gin of the Judeans. Josephus repeats the essential 
details here because he wishes to represent the leper- 
story not (as in Manetho) as a sequel, but as a false al- 
ternative version of the same events. 

1 The verb, eximta, was used for the partial ex- 
pulsion in 1.86. The term “admits” (opodoyéco, cf. 1.105, 


76 about the Judeans,’®’ he inserted implausible 


223, 232, 252) implies that this is a damaging conces- 
sion; it is so only on Josephus’ assumption that the 
following story, which also records an arrival and an 
expulsion, is a literary doublet of the first, not a subse- 
quent event in history. 

™ See 1.90, 94, with note to “Hiersolyma” at 1.90, 
regarding the possible doctoring of the original 
Manetho at this point. 

3 This is a detail not included in the earlier cita- 
tions or paraphrases, and perhaps introduced by Jose- 
phus himself, who has a vested interest in linking the 
Hyksos-story as closely as possible to Judean phenom- 
ena. Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.3) attributes to 
Moses and his colonists the construction of the Jerusa- 
lem temple, by a simple historical elision; cf. Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.3.2. Josephus can endorse this only by jumping 
over several hundred years of history (cf. 1.127). 

™4 “Records” (avaypadat) was a key term signalling 
the security of a written source in 1.6-59 (see note to 
“laws” at 1.7). Josephus emphasizes the point here (in 
an inclusio with the statement in 1.228) to provide the 
strongest possible contrast with the oral sources about 
to be mentioned. 

™> Greek: eEouata, the vice which led Greek histori- 
ans to perpetrate lies (1.20), but which Judean culture 
excluded (1.37). 

76 Greek: ta yuSeudyeva Kal Aeyoueva. As in 1.105, 
Josephus draws the sharpest possible contrast between 
the sources behind the two stories: cf. wGoAoyoupeva 
(1.105), pu8oAoyta (1.230) and puéor (1.287). Since he 
omits or paraphrases here anything that might look like 
an official record, the leper-story has the appearance of 
mere legend, but in style and genre it differs little from 
the Sethos-narrative in 1.98-102. On the mixture of reg- 
nal-records and folk-tales throughout Manetho’s mate- 
rial, see note to “tablets” at 1.73 (with the remarks by 
Redford) and note to “authorship” at 1.105. 

77 This phrase “about the Judeans” could go with 
either the preceding “myths and rumours,” or the fol- 
lowing “implausible stories.” In either case it implies, 
perhaps wrongly, that Manetho called some party in his 
story “Judeans.” In the following narrative (as reported 
by Josephus), the former shepherds from Jerusalem are 
called “Solymitans” (1.248), and the lepers/polluted are 
given no other label. The term “Judeans” may have 
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stories,’°8 in the desire to mix up with us’? a crowd of Egyptian lepers and people 
who for other diseases had been, he says, condemned to exile from Egypt.®° 230 


Having put forward*®! a king Amenophis—a made-up name 


802 and hence not daring 


to fix the duration of his reign (although he accurately appends dates to the other 
kings),®°°>—he connects him with certain myths, no doubt forgetting that he had re- 
corded the exodus of the shepherds to Hierosolyma as taking place 518 years ear- 
lier.8°* 231 For Tethmosis was king when they departed®® and, according to him 


been applied to one or other party by Chaeremon 
(1.292) and Lysimachus (1.305), but Josephus appears 
to import it into Manetho’s story (cf. 1.251). Whether 
the original Manetho connected his narratives in any 
way to Judeans/Moses, or whether this connection was 
added by an editor of Manetho, or by Josephus himself, 
is a moot point; see commentary on 1.90 and 1.250 and 
Appendix 1. 

78 “Tmplausible” (ati8avos) is a term Josephus will 
use repeatedly in relation to this Manetho story (cf. 
1.105, 267, 279, 286, 287; of the 11 occurrences in 
Josephus, 7 appear in Apion). It signals Josephus’ strat- 
egy to appeal to his audience’s sense of what is likely 
or reasonable, which will naturally stand at some re- 
move from the cultural logic of the Egyptian tale. 

799 “Mixing” (avautyvupl) is what Josephus fears or 
resents most: cf. the strategic position of this term again 
at 1.252-53 and 1.278. Whether the “mixing” be repre- 
sented merely by alliance, or by full identification with 
the Egyptian lepers, Josephus insists on keeping 
Judean identity distinct; see Barclay 2004. 

800 The “he says” reminds the reader that this is only 
Manetho’s story, not history. Where Manetho had used 
terms such as “polluted” (1.241, 248), Josephus’ para- 
phrases generally remove the religious dimension and 
make the problematic condition purely medical (cf. 
1.233, 234, 235, 260, 267, 273); see below note to 
“people” at 1.233. Pace Thackeray 256 and Waddell 
1940 ad loc., there is no good reason to connect 
Josephus’ comment to Deut 28:27. By highlighting lep- 
rosy (cf. 1.233, 235, 256, 257, 267, 278) he can make 
the story inconsistent with Moses’ legislation on the 
disease (1.281-85). 

80! Translating mpobets, as suggested by Cobet, and 
followed by Reinach and Miinster, in place of tpoa8eis 
(“having added,” L E S); cf. 1.185. Josephus continues 
to discredit the story as thoroughly as possible before 
he recounts it. 

802 There were three kings with this name in 1.95- 
97, and no good reason why there should not have been 
a fourth. Amenophis IV (Akhenaten) is in fact a particu- 
larly well-attested monarch during the 18 Dynasty 
(1352-1338 BCE), who appeared in Manetho’s narra- 
tive after Sethos and Ramesses (1.231) in the Epitome 
followed by Africanus and Eusebius; see the table at 


1.97. Whether there is any history behind Manetho’s 
tale, and if so, whether it is more likely connected to 
Amenophis III or IV, is highly uncertain; see Meyer 
1931: 420-26; Stern 1.84; Reinach 115; Labow 2005: 
251-52. For the different names, and other differences 
between the various versions of the following tale, see 
Appendix 3. 

803 Josephus’ argument initially appears strong (cf. 
the lists of kings and dates in 1.79-81, 94-97), but dis- 
solves on scrutiny. Where Manetho appended a narra- 
tive to a king’s reign, he put the reign-dates at the very 
end (see 1.79, 94). Noting this, Meyer (1904: 77) sug- 
gested that Josephus knew only an excerpt from 
Manetho, which contained the narrative without the 
closing date, and drew this false conclusion about the 
original Manetho. We know from Africanus and 
Eusebius that Manetho did attach a regnal date to this 
king (variously 20 or 40 years). Meyer’s hypothesis is 
possible, but equally Josephus may have failed to no- 
tice the date (in his paraphrase of the end of the narra- 
tive, 1.251) and drawn this illegitimate conclusion from 
his own inattention—or even deliberate suppression of 
the facts. His Sethos narrative (1.98-101) also concludes 
without dating, which we can deduce only from his 
comment in 1.231. 

804 The 518 is the total made up of 393 (1.103), with 
the addition of the 59 and 66 years of Sethos and 
Rampses who preceded Amenophis (1.231). For the 
probable double counting of the 59/60 years in the 
case of Sethos, see note to “Argos” at 1.103. Manetho 
certainly did not “forget” the account of the shepherds 
and their brutal conquest of Egypt: he specifically re- 
ferred to it in this subsequent narrative (1.237, 240-43, 
248). This comment, however, suggests that Josephus 
read this second narrative as a mythological variant on 
the earlier story, a doublet that repeats the same story 
under a different guise. This is because for Josephus, 
following the Bible, there can be only one exodus from 
Egypt: Manetho’s Hyksos-version is tolerable as a ver- 
sion of this true exodus, but this leper-story is an ut- 
terly false retelling of the same. 

805 For the variant spellings of this name, cf. 1.88 
and 1.94. “Departed” is a euphemism for expulsion 
(1.94). 
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Amenophis’ 
desire to see 
the Gods 


[Manetho], there were, after him, 393 years of intervening kings up until the two 
brothers Sethos and Hermaecos,*°° of whom, he says, Sethos was renamed Aegyptus 
and Hermaeos, Danaus;8°’ Sethos expelled the latter and reigned for 59 years, fol- 
lowed by the elder of his sons, Rampses, for 66 years.8°§ 232 Having admitted that 
our fathers left Egypt so many years before,®° he then brings in this interpolated 
king Amenophis,®!° and says that he desired to become an observer of the Gods,*!! 
like Or, one of his royal predecessors;®!? he reported this desire to his namesake 
Amenophis, son of Paapios,*!? who was reputed to have a share in the divine nature, 


806 On Josephus’ mysterious calculation of this fig- 
ure, see note to “Argos” at 1.103. 

807 This reminder of 1.102, otherwise irrelevant to 
the narrative, suggests the signficance for Josephus of 
translating the Egyptian stories into a narrative that his 
non-Egyptian audience can recognize. In the earlier 
version, Hermaeus is called Harmais; but textual vari- 
ants here make it uncertain what Josephus actually 
wrote. 

808 Sethos’ expulsion of his brother may be implied 
in 1.101, 103, but is not actually recounted. These reg- 
nal dates must be derived from Manetho; see the table, 
showing minor discrepancies, at 1.97. 

80° On Manetho’s “admitting” a fact, see note to 
“thrown out” at 1.228. Here again, Josephus leads his 
readers to consider the earlier exodus the only one rel- 
evant to the Judean ancestors; thus, the following story 
must be fictitious. 

810 See 1.230, with notes; “interpolated” (euBdoAios) 
is a rare adjective, found only here in Josephus. From 
this point to the end of 1.236, Josephus paraphrases 
Manetho. The compression may well omit or alter 
many of the details that would make the story more 
coherent; for Josephus’ response to this part of the story, 
see 1.254-59. There is reason to suspect that Manetho’s 
narrative consisted of a combination of two, originally 
independent, story-lines. One concerned the expulsion/ 
revolt of a polluted segment of the Egyptian popula- 
tion; the other, an invasion of sacriligeous foreigners. 
As we shall see, there are many doublets and awkward 
seams, which are best explained as Manetho’s rather 
clumsy stitching of two narrative sequences. But 
Josephus may also have done his best to exaggerate the 
inconsistencies he found. 

811 Cf, Josephus in Ant. 1.19 on being “an observer” 
of the works of God (cf. Philo, Mut. 7, of the divine 
nature). In the parallel, but later, versions by Chaere- 
mon (1.289) and Lysimachus (1.305-6), the narrative is 
launched by the anger of the Gods, which justifies the 
expulsion of the polluted persons. Here the anger of the 
Gods comes as a response to the king’s action (1.236), 
not as its cause, while the desire to “observe the Gods” 
appears arbitrary. It is possible that Josephus’ para- 


phrase has omitted something here: perhaps Manetho 
recounted that the Gods had hidden themselves, out of 
anger. But it is also possible that Manetho had “ratio- 
nalized” an earlier, traditional version of the story (pre- 
served by his successors). Since Manetho wants to have 
the ill-treatment of the polluted people as the cause of 
the Gods’ anger (and the reason for the invasion of for- 
eigners), he can hardly have the Gods both command 
the ill-treatment and punish the king for it. Thus the 
harsh treatment of the polluted Egyptians is attributed 
to the advice of the seer, in response to an unjustified 
and purely personal desire of the king. In this version, 
the king becomes an Egyptian Pentheus, wishing to spy 
more than he should and ending up (nearly) “fighting 
against the Gods” (1.246). For the legend that the Gods 
fled from Typhon and hid themselves in Egypt in ani- 
mal form (cf. 2.128), see Griffiths 1960b, identifying its 
roots in a variant of the Horus-Seth myth. 

812 For Or, see 1.96; the different spelling may be a 
transcriptional error in one place or the other. The king 
is no doubt named after Horus, but there is no reason to 
think that Manetho (or Josephus) has confused the king 
with the God himself (pace Reinach 43). Manetho else- 
where (frag. 77 = Plutarch, Mor. 354c-d) interprets the 
name of the Egyptian God “Amoun” as “concealed” or 
“concealment,” and this may connect to the bowdler- 
ized tale in Herodotus 2.42 that “the Egyptian 
Heracles” harbored an impertinent desire to see Zeus 
(=Amoun). Manetho had apparently related more about 
Oros than 1.96 reveals, but the content and meaning of 
this “seeing the Gods” motif is now obscure. 

813 This is a historical figure (ca. 1430-1345 BCE), 
a close adviser to Amenophis III, whose honors steadily 
grew to the point where he was venerated as a mediator 
between the Gods and humanity; his inscribed statues 
and other evidence of his cult (as a healer) in the Ptole- 
maic era have survived to this day (see Wildung 1977a: 
201-302 and 1977b: 83-110). He is known on inscrip- 
tions as “Amenhotep, son of Hapu” (see Vandersleyen 
in Redford 2001: 1.70). Manetho’s story is an amalgam 
of history and legend, preserved in priestly circles in a 
tradition constantly reworked. 
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with regard to his wisdom and knowledge of the future.8!4 233 This namesake, then, 
told him that he would be able to see the Gods if he cleansed the whole land of 
lepers and the other polluted people.*!> 234 The king was delighted and gathered 
from Egypt all the physically disfigured people*!*—there were 80,000 alto- 
gether®!’—235 and threw them into the stone quarries to the east of the Nile,*!* to 
work there and be isolated from the rest of the Egyptians.*!® There were even, he 
says, some of the learned priests*?° among them, who were afflicted with leprosy.*?! 
236 But this Amenophis, the wise seer, was afraid that the anger of the Gods would 
come on him and on the king, if they were seen being oppressed,**? and he added a 
prediction®3 that some people would ally themselves with the polluted people and 


The treatment 
of the lepers 


814 The historical Amenhotep was honored for his 
knowledge of secrets in the writings of the past. The 
cautious tone of this comment (he “was reputed to have 
a share in the divine nature”) allows for a gap between 
the prophet’s advice and the will of the Gods (who be- 
come angry when the advice is followed, 1.236). 
Amenophis here has two roles, as wise adviser to the 
king and as seer, predicting the future. The second is 
not relevant here but anticipates 1.236; his double role 
acts as a thread to stitch the pollution- and the inva- 
sion-natratives together. 

815 Tt is hard to ascertain Manetho’s terminology for 
these people behind Josephus’ paraphrase. In the fol- 
lowing (purported) citation from Manetho (1.237-50), 
there is no mention of leprosy, only of pollution 
(1.241: ot cuuueutaupévor [probable text]; 1.248: o1 
ulapol tov Aryutticv). This latter term (ot ptapot) is 
used by Josephus in his paraphrase at 1.236, 251, 266 
and here alongside “lepers”; cf. 1.229, 235 which use 
“lepers” alone. It is possible that Josephus has added 
the motif of leprosy to medicalize Manetho’s story, and 
to create the inconsistency with the legislation of 
Moses (1.279-85). Alternatively, Manetho may have 
used the term himself, but only to heighten the empha- 
sis on impurity (e.g., here: “lepers and the other pol- 
luted people’). A “cleansing” in order to see the Gods 
suggests that religious defilement is the real issue, and 
leprosy or skin imperfections had religious connota- 
tions in many ancient cultures. 

816 Greek: Tous Ta owdpata AehooBnEvous. The same 
vocabulary is used frequently in Josephus’ comment on 
this story (1.253, 257, 260, 273; cf. 1.304) and it may 
be Josephus’ own. The phrase suggests physical disfig- 
urement (being maimed or mutilated), and it is possible 
that Josephus has thus turned pollution (physical and 
religious) into physical impairment in order to render 
the story both incomprehensible (1.256) and impossible 
(1.278). 

817 The figure is significant for Manetho, in that, 
when added to that of the invaders (1.243), it nearly 
matches the king’s army (1.245). Josephus records this 
otherwise minor detail so he can later parade the incon- 


sistency in Chaeremon (1.295). 

818 For other examples of forced labor in quarries 
(digging stone for the pyramids), cf. Herodotus 2.8, 
124-26; Diodorus 1.64.5; cf. Shaw in Redford 2001: 
3.99-104. The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt 
(Exod 1:11-14; Josephus, Ant. 2.201-205) might spring 
to mind for the biblically literate, but Josephus has 
ruled out any possible accord between this narrative 
and the biblical account of the exodus. 

819 Ts text (ol eykexwplouévol) is variously emend- 
ed; with most modern editors I follow Holwerda’s sug- 
gestion: clev Kexcopiopevol. The isolation reinforces the 
pollution motif. 

820 The term ‘iepécov is regarded as a gloss by Jacoby 
and omitted by Miinster, but without good cause. 

821 Reading Agmpa ouveoxnuévous with Niese minor 
and Minster; on whether “leprosy” is original to 
Manetho or introduced by Josephus, see note to 
“people” at 1.233. This notice prepares the way for the 
role of Osarsiph (1.238) and other priests (1.241) as 
leaders of the revolt, all the more shocking since they, 
as priests, turn against their own religious tradition. On 
Egyptian priests as “learned” (Adoyios), cf. 1.9, 28; 
2.140, and Herodotus 2.3.1 on the Heliopolitans as the 
most learned (Aoyiatato1) Egyptians (cf. 1.238). 

822 The Greek is very compressed and may be cor- 
rupt (so Niese). It seems incongruous that the means 
chosen to “cleanse the land” (1.233) bring about the 
anger of the Gods; the notion of “oppression” (cf. the 
pity mentioned in 1.241) seems suddenly introduced. 
Josephus’ paraphrase may have obscured the logic here, 
but it seems likely that Manetho has altered a tradi- 
tional story in order to join it to an invasion narrative: 
instead of the Gods’ anger causing the expulsion of the 
polluted, the expulsion (now oppression) causes their 
anger, and thus brings down on Egypt the invasion of 
foreigners who take pity on the oppressed; cf. note to 
“Gods” at 1.232. 

823 Reading mpoo8euevov eimeiv (with L, Niese, 
Naber, Thackeray, and Minster), though the text may 
be corrupt and many alternatives have been proposed 
(cf. Giangrande 1962: 114). The wise royal adviser now 
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rule Egypt for thirteen years.**4 He did not dare say this to the king in person, but 
left a document about all this, then killed himself. The king was in despair.8?> 237 


Next, to cite verbatim, he writes as follows: 


Grant of Auaris 


826 


When a considerable time had elapsed for those doing hard labor in the quarries,’?’ they 


begged the king that he set apart for them a place for rest and shelter, and he granted them the 
city of Auaris, by then deserted by the shepherds.*?8 This city, according to religious lore, is 
from the earliest times Typhonian.*”? 238 When they had entered this [city], and having this 
site [as a base] for revolt,®3° they appointed as their leader one of the Heliopolitan priests 


becomes the seer, whose prediction forms the seam be- 
tween the two narratives (cf. note to “future” at 1.232). 

824 The fear of foreign invasion was a recurrent mo- 
tif in Egyptian history and folklore, stretching back at 
least as far as the Hyksos-legends and made vivid in 
Manetho’s day by the allegedly cruel conduct of the 
Persians and the recent arrival of Alexander the Great; 
see note to “Gods” at 2.129. Several motifs in this nar- 
rative recall the events of Nectanebo’s unsuccessful 
stand against Artaxerxes III (Ochus) in 343 BCE (see at 
1.245); so this 13-year conquest may reflect the final 
stage of Persian rule from Artaxerxes’ invasion to the 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander (332-331 BCE). For 
the notion of a destined period, cf. Herodotus 2.137-39. 
The motif of troublesome subjects making an alliance 
with Egypt’s enemies is echoed in Exod 1:10. 

825 The narrative drama, focused on guilt and per- 
sonal emotions, creates a “romance” from a traditional 
Egyptian motif whereby prophecies are written and re- 
discovered in later eras. On the “apocalyptic” tradition 
in Egyptian culture, see Griffiths 1983. One of our full- 
est examples, the Oracle of the Potter (see Koenen 
1968; 1974), mentions the death of a prophet in the 
reign of king Amenophis. Here the suicide underlines 
the personal responsibility of the seer for the king’s 
treatment of the polluted Egyptians; Josephus uses the 
epithet “wise” (at the start of this section) with irony; 
cf. 1.256. 

826 Josephus’ promise to cite kata AgEiv (cf. 1.74, 
also using AgEIs) sets this passage (1.237-50) apart from 
the preceding paraphrase. When he has finished, he 
confesses he has omitted much else “for the sake of 
brevity” (1.251). This extra material could have fol- 
lowed this citation, but it might also be supplementary 
detail omitted from the citation itself. There are reasons 
to suspect that Josephus has compressed his source at 
points (e.g., 1.243-47), so the “citation” may be more 
paraphrastic than Josephus admits. 

827 The verb, tadoitwpéw (“doing hard labor’) 
evokes pity (cf. the descriptions of their condition as 
“oppressed” and “humiliated” in 1.236, 241). 

828 There are many peculiarities here: what right 
have they to beg this of the king? Does the shift in lo- 


cation mean they cease to work in the quarries? Why 
would the king grant them this request? If out of guilt 
or fear, why did he wait so long? The narrative seems 
artificially manipulated in order to associate the pol- 
luted people with the portentous city of Avaris and thus 
link this story to that of the shepherd-invaders. The city 
was strongly (indeed, doubly) associated with the shep- 
herds in Manetho’s Hyksos narrative (1.78, 86), and the 
presence of the polluted in this city creates a reason for 
them to invite the shepherds to return (1.242). 

829 This is an important notice which reveals a cru- 
cial dimension to this narrative. The echo of 1.78 (both 
passages use the term 6eoAoyia, translated “religious 
lore”) strongly suggests that the negative, Typhonian, 
connotations of the place were suppressed by Josephus 
in the Hyksos narrative, but can be revealed here, since 
he treats the former as truthfully recounting Israelite 
history and the latter as complete fiction. “Typhon”’ is 
the Greek name for the Egyptian deity Seth. Whatever 
his origins (as the God of borderlands, desert places, 
and foreign nations), by Manetho’s day Seth had long 
become known as the feared and hated God of chaos 
and turmoil. The mythological struggle between Horus 
and Seth has very deep roots (see Griffiths 1960a), and 
by the Ptolemaic period a set of associations between 
Seth/Typhon and redness, the desert, chaos, impiety, 
and the ass had become fixed in Egyptian lore (see Te 
Velde 1977). Manetho elsewhere associates Typhon 
with obstruction, violent opposition, and the slaughter 
of the sacred animals under conditions of drought or 
disease (apud Plutarch, Mor. 371b-c, 376b-c, 380c-d); 
by the time of Plutarch he had become the epitome of 
evil, violence, and confusion. His association with for- 
eigners (Te Velde 1977: 109-51) made it easy to iden- 
tify foreign invaders who destroyed Egyptian temples 
and rites as Typhonian/Sethian forces ranged against all 
the central values of Egyptian culture. On Avaris as a 
border city associated with Seth, see note to “Auaris” 
at 1.78. For the Typhonian echoes throughout our nar- 
rative see van Henten and Abusch 1996 and van Henten 
1993. 

830 As the Hyksos’ fortified base, and the site of 
their last stand (1.78, 96), Avaris seems destined to be 
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called®! Osarsephos**” and took an oath that they would be obedient to him in everything.**? 


239 He first laid down for them a law that they should neither worship the Gods*** nor abstain 
from any of those animals that are particularly designated by sacred decree in Egypt as holy, 


Osarsiph and 
his constitution 


but should kill and consume them all;8?° and that they should attach themselves to no one 
other than their fellow conspirators.**° 240 Having laid down such laws and very many others 
that were completely contrary to Egyptian customs, he directed them to repair the walls of the 
city, with a large body of workers, and to prepare themselves for war against Amenophis the 


king.®37 241 He himself, with the assistance of other priests and the fellow-polluted,*** sent 
ambassadors to the shepherds who had been driven out by Tethmosis to the city called 


Embassy to the 
shepherds 


Hierosolyma;**? he told them of the conditions in which he and others were together being 


the site of a revolt; with its Typhonian associations, it 
is the perfect locale for the struggle between the king 
(identified with Horus) and his Sethian opponents. Al- 
though the narrative may be determined by these 
mythical components, it is still not clear why the pol- 
luted people should rise in revolt, especially after their 
request has been granted (see 1.267). If there are echoes 
here of the reforms of Akhenaten, which dramatically 
challenged the religious traditions of Egypt (so Meyer 
1931: I1.1.420-26), they are very remote. 

831 In the Greek sentence Asyduevov (“called”) is 
separated rather far from the name. Niese moves it, 
Reinach omits it, and Minster, following Halbertsma, 
emends it to Adytov (“a learned man,” cf. 1.235). The 
emendation appears to me unnecessary. 

832 The Latin might preserve a more original spell- 
ing, Osarsiphos (see 1.250), but either would represent 
the Greek form of a proper Egyptian name, combining 
the names of the Gods Osiris and Sepa (a centipede 
God, worshipped at Heliopolis); see Ranke 1935: 85, 
n.3; van Henten 1993: 279, n.27. There is no reason to 
find remote echoes of the name of Joseph (pace Reinach 
45; Thackeray 261; Troiani 1975: 113-18). For the sub- 
sequent identification of this person as Moses, see at 
1.250. 

833 The oath seems to match the oath of loyalty to 
an Egyptian king, suggesting complete contrariety to 
the Egyptian state. Osarsephos accordingly proceeds to 
lay down an alternative constitution, utterly opposed 
to Egyptian tradition. 

834 Neglect of the Gods is the grossest expression of 
irreligion imaginable, and was ascribed in Egyptian tra- 
dition to particularly execrable kings such as Suphis 
(Manetho, frag. 14), the Hyksos (1.76), and Akhenaten. 
There is no need to find here an echo of the first com- 
mandment (pace Reinach 45), though when the story 
was associated with Moses it is easy to see how this 
motif could chime with the perceived religious intoler- 
ance of Judeans. 

835 This hostility to a// the animal cults mirrors the 
depiction of the Hyksos as committed to wiping out the 
Egyptian nation (1.81). As a central and highly distinc- 


tive feature of Egyptian religion, the animal cults rep- 
resent the heart of Egyptian culture. The barbarity of 
the Persians was measured by their violent treatment of 
these cults (see note to “Gods” at 2.129), and one of the 
most shocking expressions of inter-communal violence 
within Egypt was the slaughter and consumption of one 
another’s sacred animals (Diodorus 1.90.2; Plutarch, 
Mor.380a-c with Griffiths 1970: 548-49). Later com- 
plaints of the Judeans’ disrespect for Egyptian animal 
cults (Apion in 2.137-38; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2) dis- 
play the continuation into the Roman era of Egyptian 
sensitivity on this score. 

836 Social exclusivity matches radical religious dif- 
ference. As applied to a renegade element in the Egyp- 
tian population, the motif suggests no more than 
political hostility. When used to characterize a nation 
(the Judeans; see 1.309), it can be linked to ethnic ste- 
reotypes of anti-social or misanthropic behavior. 

837 Political revolt is the concomitant of the social 
and cultural revolution just described, though none of 
these traits are satisfactorily explained. Manetho’s de- 
scription of Osarsephos’ constitution amounts to the to- 
tal discrediting of the king’s foes, akin to political 
propaganda (see Lloyd 1982 on examples in the Ptole- 
maic era). The rebuilding of the walls of Avaris (a trip- 
let in Manetho; cf. 1.78, 87) represents hostile intent. 

838 The text is slightly suspect, and the original may 
have indicated that some of the priests/polluted assis- 
tants were sent as ambassadors. It is possible that 
Josephus has mangled his source somewhat in omitting 
names. The reference to pollution (Greek: oupwepioppé- 
Voov OF GULLELIAOLEVeov) suggests that this is the essen- 
tial characteristic of the quarry-people for Manetho (cf. 
1.248); see note to “people” at 1.233. 

839 Pace Josephus’ claim in 1.230, Manetho had not 
forgotten the earlier story, but explicitly builds upon 
it. As in 1.90, 94, Jerusalem is named in citations from 
Manetho. If these are not alterations by a later editor 
(so Jacoby FGH 609 ad loc.), they indicate that 
Manetho connected the Hyksos with Judeans to some 
degree; see note to “Solyma” at 1.248, Appendix 1, and 
Appendix 3. 
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Invasion of 


humiliated, and asked them to unite in a joint expedition against Egypt.*4? 242 He promised 
to bring them first to Auaris, their ancestral homeland,**! to provide generously for the needs 
of their whole company, to fight for them when required, and to bring the country under their 
control with ease.84? 243 They were delighted and all eagerly set off together—about 200,000 


Egypt 


men—,, arriving in Auaris not much later. 


843 


Amenophis, the king of the Egyptians, when he heard the news of their arrival, was more 


than a little troubled, as he remembered the prediction made by Amenophis son of Paapios. 
244 Once he had assembled a large crowd of Egyptians and consulted with their leaders,**+ he 
sent for the sacred animals that were accorded the highest honor in the temples 


Amenophis’ 
reaction 


844 


846 and in- 


structed the priests in each district to hide the images of the Gods in the safest possible way.84” 
245 He sent abroad to his friend**® his five-year-old son Sethos,**? also named Ra- 


840 Several features here suggest a seam between the 
pollution- and the invasion-narratives. There was no 
previous connection between the two groups (and the 
ban on alliances in 1.239 would not encourage a new 
one), and it is not clear how the polluted people, now 
in Avaris, were still being “humiliated.” The shepherds 
are thus drawn back to Egypt either by pity for these 
alien polluted people or by an invitation to reoccupy 
their previous homeland. Neither seems a strong ground 
for initiating a war on Egypt; they are narrative devices 
to tie the two stories together. 

841 See 1.78 and 1.86 (a doublet). Perhaps both the 
Hyksos and the pollution narratives were associated 
with this Typhonian city, and Manetho used this com- 
mon feature to link them. No explanation is given for 
the shepherds’ desire to return to their homeland or to 
conquer Egypt, or for the connection between these two 
goals. 

842 Troiani 129 suggests a parallel with Gen 42:2, 
but there is no hint here that the shepherds suffered fam- 
ine or had any need to enter Egypt again; Josephus 
would certainly resist any notion that Egypt was a more 
attractive land (1.224, 273). 

843 This second invasion of the shepherds consti- 
tutes a doublet of the first (the Hyksos). Josephus likes 
to retain the numbers in his sources, so he can make fun 
of their discrepancies (1.288-303). 

844 Once again the king’s emotions are to the fore 
(cf. 1.236). 

845 The consultation seems to be a council of war, 
though the following precautions suggest a real fear of 
invasion. Either the king is in two minds, whether to 
fight or flee, or he prepares to fight while fearing the 
worst. As Braun has argued (1938: 19-25; followed by 
Eddy 1961: 286-89), several features of the following 
story about Amenophis seem to reflect the stand of 
Nectanebo I, the last Pharaoh of Egypt, when facing 
the invasion of Artaxerxes III in 343 BCE. Two versions 


of these events survive, in Diodorus 16.46-51 and in 
Ps.-Callisthenes’ Alexander Romance 1.1-3. Though the 
story is cast in rather different terms (the preparations 
are military in one, and magical in the other), both re- 
call how the king was initially confident of victory, but 
lost (see note to “Gods” at 1.246). 

846 L, may be slightly corrupt in two places here, but 
the sense is recoverable. Gathering the sacred animals 
to himself (both for their safe keeping and for his sup- 
port) suggests the importance of these animals as sym- 
bols of religious and national power. The Sethian 
opponents can be guaranteed to focus their hostility 
precisely here (1.239). 

847 The images are also powerful as channels of di- 
vine power, and thus vulnerable to enemy attack 
(1.249). Manetho does all he can to portray this war in 
religious terms, as foreign invasions of Egypt were tra- 
ditionally understood. 

848 Tt seems odd that this friend and his location are 
unnamed, as if Josephus here abbreviates a larger story; 
similarly he does not specify where the king crossed the 
river and prepared to fight the enemy. In his later précis 
of Manetho, he refers to the son of Amenophis (there 
called Ramesses) marching to Pelusium with an army 
of 300,000 (1.274, 300; see notes at loc.). As a further 
complication, the son is here called Sethos (see next 
note on the spelling), but is then equated with 
Ramesses—and is hereafter known only by this latter 
name (1.251, 300). A near-identical phenomenon is 
found with a similar pair of names in 1.98 (Sethos, also 
called Ramesses), also concerning the offspring of a 
king Amenophis, though there the son is known there- 
after as Sethos (1.101, 102, 231). We should probably 
conclude (with Meyer 1904: 91-93; Helck 1956: 42) 
that Manetho, or his source, was combining and 
conflating multiple stories. 

849 T has “Setho,” but most editors prefer “Sethos,” 
following the Latin (Sethonem); cf. the variant versions 
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messes,®°” after Amenophis’ father Rapses.*>! He himself crossed [the river]*** with the rest of 


the Egyptians, about 300,000 of the best fighting men,*°? and when he met the enemy, he did 
not engage them 246 but, thinking that he was about to®*4 fight against the Gods,**> retreated 
and came to Memphis, and taking Apis and the other sacred animals which he had summoned 
there,®°° he immediately went up country to Ethiopia with his whole army and a host of 
Egyptians; for the king of the Ethiopians was under obligation to him out of gratitude.°’ 247 
Having welcomed him and supported his whole company with whatever the land offered by 


Retreat to 
Ethiopia 


way of provisions for human consumption, he also provided cities and villages sufficient for 


the destined thirteen years of banishment from his kingdom; 
an Ethiopian army on the borders with Egypt to guard king Amenophis’ people. 


of “Sethos” and “Sethosis” in 1.98. 

850 The reading preferred by most editors, as in 
1.98; but cf. the alternative spelling in 1.251. 

851 He is called “Rampses” in 1.231 (see the table of 
kings at 1.97). There is endless scope for the corruption 
of Egyptian names in scribal transmission. 

852 The Nile is understood, but one would expect 
some specification of which branch of the Nile, and 
where this crossing took place (cf. Pelusium in 1.274); 
either something has fallen out of the text (which is 
also missing the preposition ovv), or Josephus is giving 
us a shortened version, not the full text. 

853 The figure is greater than the combined forces of 
the enemy (80,000 plus 200,000; 1.234, 243); this and 
the description of the troops indicate that the resulting 
withdrawal from battle was caused by factors other than 
military inferiority. In what follows, Egyptian honor is 
salvaged by the fact that the troops were never defeated 
in battle, only withdrawn on the decision of the king. 

854 Greek: yéAdetv, as read by L, followed by Niese 
and Thackeray. Herwerden (followed by several other 
modern editors, including Minster) suggests emending 
to un Setv (“he should not”), as in Josephus’ paraphrase 
(1.263). But in the context sketched below (next note) 
the Greek as it stands makes good sense. 

855 Greek: 8couaxeiv (in Josephus only here and at 
1.263), a verb particularly prominent in Euripides’ 
Bacchae, where it characterizes Pentheus’ sin in resist- 
ing Dionysus (Bacch. 45, 325, etc.); cf. Stern 1.86. In 
this literary context, the notion may be explained by 
the king’s awareness of his predetermined fate (1.236), 
but then it is hard to see why he would first offer battle 
before changing his mind. However, as Braun observed 
(1938: 19-22) the whole passage makes better sense if 
it represents a version of the story of Nectanebo II in 
343 BCE. According to Diodorus 16.46-51, Nectanebo 
first offered resistance to the invading Persians at 
Pelusium, then withdrew to Memphis; after the fall of 
Pelusium, deserted by both Egyptian and Greek troops, 
he gathered all his possessions and fled to Ethiopia. In 
another version of this set of events (Ps.-Callisthenes, 


858 and he went so far as to deploy 


859 


Alexander Romance |.1-3), the king was in the habit of 
warding off his enemies by use of sympathetic magic 
(making wax images of his opponents and sinking them 
in a bowl); but on this occasion, in the course of the 
magic rites, he saw the Gods of Egypt steering the ships 
and commanding the armies of his enemies (1.3). The 
king thus fled (to Pella), but a prophecy predicted that 
he would return, not as an old man but as a youth, to 
overcome Egypt’s enemies. Manetho’s story looks like 
a combination of these two stories (in both military and 
religious dimensions) transferred to the life of Ameno- 
phis. In this form, it is not well explained how the king 
was about to fight against the Gods, but it is character- 
istic of Manetho’s narratives to weave together myth 
and history in such forms, with sometimes puzzling re- 
sults (cf. 1.81-82). 

856 Memphis, as the religious centre of Egypt, is a 
fitting location for the gathering of the theriomorphic 
symbols of her power (cf. 1.244). The most potent sym- 
bol was the Apis bull; see Herodotus 3.27-29 on the 
outrageous disrespect shown by the Persian Cambyses, 
who even killed the bull. 

857 On the motif of flight to Ethiopia, see Diodorus 
16.51. The full-scale military accompaniment antici- 
pates the subsequent re-invasion of Egypt (1.251). The 
sentence illustrates perfectly the power-relations of fa- 
vor and gratitude at a political level: being “under ob- 
ligation” (Greek: uToxetptos) is sufficient explanation 
for the lavish welcome which follows. Oddly, again, 
Manetho omits names and other details of this obliga- 
tion—unless that represents Josephus’ abbreviation of 
his source. 

858 The main verb is absent from the Greek but is 
supplied by all editors in one form or another (here, 
with Reinach and Miinster, I read mapeoyxe); the text 
may be corrupt, or Josephus’ abbreviation particularly 
clumsy. The detail is necessary, perhaps, to explain 
how the army could be intact for the subsequent return 
(1.251), which is predicted by the reminder that the 
exile is limited to 13 years. 
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Solymites’ 
treatment of 
Egypt 


Osarsiph 
becomes 
“Moses” 


248 Such [were] the affairs in Ethiopia. But the Solymites,®® having descended, together 
with the polluted Egyptians treated the population in such a sacrilegious and [cruel] fash- 
ion®®! that the rule of [the shepherds]® mentioned above seemed golden®® to those who now 
watched the impious behavior of these people.**+ 249 For they not only burned cities and 
villages, nor were content with pillaging temples and mutilating images of the Gods,®© but 
also continually used the sanctuaries®® as kitchens for the revered sacred animals;°®” they 
forced the priests and prophets to sacrifice and slaughter these, and threw them out naked.*°8 
250 It is said that the one who®? laid down their constitution and laws, a priest and 
Heliopolitan by descent called Osarsiph (from Osiris, the God in Heliopolis), when he trans- 


ferred to this people,*” 


859 The detail explains why the shepherd-invaders 
could not pursue Amenophis but left him preparing to 
fight another day. 

860 This intriguing title might indicate either that 
Manetho regularly used “Solyma” as the name of the 
shepherds’ city, and that Josephus (or an intermediary 
source) has altered this in 1.90, 94, 241 to “Hiero- 
solyma”; or that Manetho used “Hierosolyma” as the 
name of the city, but removed the prefix (“Hiero,” un- 
derstood as “sacred”) when referring to its inhabitants. 
Either option is plausible. On “Solyma” as a name for 
Jerusalem (in both Josephus and pagan sources) see 
note to “them” at 1.174. 

861 The Greek (containing an additional kat) makes 
many editors suspect a lacuna, with another adverb 
(coucds, “cruelly”?) missing (so Niese minor, Waddell, 
Reinach, and Minster); others suggest the removal of 
the kat. 

862 “Shepherds” is certainly understood in the con- 
text; Reinach, followed by Miinster, added troipéveov to 
the text. 

863 Literally: “gold” (for parallels see Stern 1.86; 
Labow 2005: 266, n.79). “Those mentioned above” are 
the shepherds; far from forgetting the earlier account 
(1.230; cf. 1.241), Manetho explicitly refers to the 
Hyksos and alludes to their extreme cruelty, depicted 
in 1.75-76. 

864 Once again, religion is the touchstone of others’ 
stance towards Egypt. The combination of foreigners 
and polluted Egyptians, both domiciled in Typhonian 
Avaris, spells disaster for Egypt’s religious structures. 

865 Beginning with phrases parallel to 1.76, the list 
of outrages builds in a crescendo of impiety that will 
climax with the slaughter of the animals (cf. 1.239). The 
pillaging of temples (Greek: ‘epoovAées) is a motif 
shared with Lysimachus, but transferred by him to a dif- 
ferent context (1.311). On the images of the Gods as 
requiring protection, see 1.244. 

866 Reading adutois (“sanctuaries”), with all mod- 
em editors, in place of L’s avtois. 

867 T.e., as places to roast them. For similar accusa- 


changed his name and was called Moyses. 


871 


tions against Artaxerxes III (Ochus), see note to “Gods” 
at 2.129. 

868 Stripping the priests of their sacred robes is the 
final indignity after the humiliation of destroying their 
own most sacred symbols; the highest officials in 
Egyptian culture are forced to perform the sacrilege 
planned by the polluted (1.239). 

869 Cobet and Niese conjectured the inclusion of o 
at this point (followed tentatively by many editors, in- 
cluding Minster), which allows the above translation. 
This eases, but does not resolve, the unacknowledged 
overlap with 1.238, and remains conjectural; Niese him- 
self did not follow it in his editio minor. Without this 
supplement, the sentence would read: “It is said that a 
priest and Heliopolitan by descent called Osarsiph ... , 
having laid down their constitution and laws, when he 
transferred to this people, changed his name ...” 

870 Greek: yévos, meaning “descent-group” or 
“people” (see note to “people” at 1.1); above Osarsiph 
is described as Heliopolitan “by descent” (to yévos; for 
the expression, cf. 1.73, 129, 179, etc.). 

871 “Tt is said” (Agyetat) introduces this additional 
remark, but it is uncertain who is responsible for add- 
ing it: Manetho? An editor of Manetho? Or Josephus 
himself? The last option is unlikely. Although he does 
use this phrase when reporting additional comments 
(1.165), he has characterized the whole passage as 
based on “legend” (1.229), and one might thus expect 
“it is also said,” or “others say” (cf. 1.251). One would 
also expect some cross-reference back to Manetho’s re- 
ported statement in 1.238. Since Meyer (1904: 76-77), 
most interpreters have attributed this comment to an 
editor of Manetho, or an interpolator, who was eager to 
make an explicit connection between this story and the 
Judeans. This is usually understood as a sign of incipi- 
ent hostility to Judeans, transforming Manetho’s text 
into an anti-Judean saga (see, e.g., Laqueur 1928: 
1071-72; Weill 1918: 101; Gager 1972: 117; Labow 
2005: 266-67, n.83); Gruen’s striking suggestion, that 
it might have been Judeans themselves who effected 
this identification (1998: 63-65), could only apply to a 
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(1.27) 251 These are the tales that the Egyptians tell about the Judeans,*’? and 
many others, which I omit for the sake of brevity.87> Manetho goes on to say that 


The rest of the 
story 


Amenophis later advanced from Ethiopia with a large army, as also his son Rampses, 
who had an army of his own.°”4 Together the two attacked the shepherds and the 
polluted people, defeated them, and after slaughtering many, pursued the rest as far 
as the borders of Syria.8’° 252 These, and others like them, are the things Manetho 


layer of editing beneath the present one, where the in- 
vaders’ behavior is explicitly condemned as “impious” 
(1.248). The strongest reason to suspect a supplemen- 
tary layer of editing here is the repetition of details from 
1.238 (priest, Heliopolis, near-identical name), without 
back reference; as Gruen remarks, the comment seems 
“mere repetition, unnecessary, and out of place” (1998: 
59). The fact that the name is spelled differently 
(Osarsephos, 1.238; Osarsiph here) may add to the sus- 
picion of another hand at work, though textual corrup- 
tion in one or other place is also possible (cf. 1.265, 
286). Finally, some would point to the final clause of 
1.82 as a parallel example of an additional remark 
(“some say”) added to Manetho’s text. On the develop- 
ment of theories on this line, see further Appendix 1. 

A case might still be made for the thesis that 
Manetho himself added this remark. Since he is citing 
various legends (1.229), he could well add another ver- 
sion himself, as he probably did in 1.82 (see note to 
“Arabs” ad loc.) and apparently also in fragment 15 
(Waddell 1940). As his predecessor Hecataeus shows, 
some versions of this story made reference to Moses 
(apud Diodorus 40.3), and it would be typical of 
Manetho to attempt to connect parallel versions of a 
story, attributed to differently named individuals, by 
suggesting that the two names referred to the same per- 
son (cf. 1.98, 245 and especially 1.102, in a conclud- 
ing comment parallel to ours). Still, the failure to refer 
to the earlier version in 1.238 is striking. But we have 
found evidence elsewhere for a strange inability by 
Manetho to edit his various narratives into a smooth or 
consistent whole (e.g., on Avaris, 1.78, 86). 

Thus, while the detection of an editorial hand may 
well be correct, it is not absolutely certain, and the 
implications remain unclear. If the original Manetho 
associated the Hyksos with Jerusalem (see on 1.90, 94, 
241, 248), what is said now bears more explicit but not 
substantially more hostile implications for Judeans. As 
Hecataeus shows, there is early evidence for the asso- 
ciation of Moses with the expulsion of a plagued popu- 
lation from Egypt, and the processes by which the 
various stories were conflated and expanded (before 
Manetho, by Manetho, and after him) are a matter of 
speculative reconstruction. There is certainly insuffi- 
cient evidence to trace an evolution in anti-Judean sen- 


timent, as has been the trend in scholarship. 

872 This sentence might lead one to expect that 
Josephus has finished using Manetho, but in fact he has 
further material to paraphrase (1.251) and another con- 
clusion (1.252). The present statement thus provides a 
transition from (purported) citation (1.237-50) to para- 
phrase (1.251), while emphasizing the legendary char- 
acter of Manetho’s sources (see note to “rumors” at 
1.229); cf. the immediately preceding “it is said” 
(1.250). Identifying the “Egyptian” origin of the tale 
has especial relevance to the claim about Moses (cf. 
1.279), but also evokes the dismissive tone of 1.223- 
26, while the present tense leads Josephus’ readers to 
attribute what echoes of this story they presently hear 
(see Reading Options, above) to the continuing malice 
of Egypt. As in 1.229 (see note at “Judeans’), it is 
Josephus, not Manetho, who explicitly associates this 
story with “Judeans.” Josephus will insist that if any- 
one in this story is Judean it is the shepherd people, and 
not the Egyptian lepers (1.252-53). 

873 Cf. the parallel statement (“these and others like 
them”) in 1.252. We can only guess what Josephus has 
omitted: certainly material from the highly abbreviated 
conclusion (1.251) and the earlier paraphrase (1.232- 
36), but perhaps also from the spaces between the cita- 
tion and the paraphrases, and even within the 
citation-passage (1.237-50). At least some of the obscu- 
rities and inconsistencies in Manetho’s tale may be due 
to Josephus’ own selection and abbreviation. 

874 This final episode, the recapture of Egypt by its 
rightful king, interests Josephus much less, though it 
provided a fitting climax to Manetho’s nationalist saga. 
In Chaeremon’s version (1.292), the main protagonist 
is Ramesses, and here it is notable that both father and 
son have an army of their own. This again suggests that 
Manetho is stitching two versions of the story together, 
one with Amenophis, the other with Ramesses as hero 
of this hour (cf. 1.245 and the two versions of the son’s 
name). The different spellings of the son’s name 
(Ramesses in 1.245; Rampses here) may be a further 
sign of source-diversity; but Josephan inconsistency or 
transcriptional error are also possible causes. 

875 The rout is reminiscent of the expulsion of 1.89, 
though more violent; Josephus will later insist, for his 
own purposes, that the lepers would not have survived 
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telling lies, 


by descent,®*? 


wrote up.’’° I shall demonstrate that he is quite clearly’”’ talking nonsense®’* and 
after I first establish this point, for the sake of my responses to others 
later on:°8° this man grants us, and admits, 


88! that [we] were not in origin Egyptians 


but, having invaded from outside, ruled Egypt and again departed 


from it.88? 253 That the physically disfigured*** among the Egyptians were not sub- 


sequently mixed up with us,°* 


this debacle (1.278). It is possible that, like his prede- 
cessor Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3), Manetho went 
on to attribute aspects of the Judean way of life to ele- 
ments in this saga and the mingling of the shepherds 
with the polluted Egyptians (cf. Lysimachus in 1.311 
and Apion in 2.20-27). But etiology is not characteris- 
tic of the Egyptian logic that governs Manetho’s tale 
(see Appendix 3). 

876 For Josephus’ advantage in his ability to select, 
see notes to the previous section. He now focuses on 
Manetho as author, so the following charges can be 
pointedly ad hominem. 

877 Greek: tepipaveas; the adjective is used in 2.12. 
From the outset, Josephus’ critical stance is confident; 
he will use SyAov (“clearly”) on many occasions in his 
response (1.268, 277, 281, 287). 

878 Greek: Anpéco, used only here in Josephus; cf. the 
noun at War 3.405. Josephus’ special delight in the re- 
sponse to follow (1.254-87) is to pour scorn on 
Manetho’s “stupidity” (1.254, 259, 260, 267, 271, with 
a range of vocabulary), placing his readers with himself 
in a position of intellectual superiority. 

879 A common term in this treatise (yevSouat), whose 
root is deployed against Manetho often (cf. 1.105, 230, 
267, 293); cf. mAcopa (“fiction”) in 1.254, and the con- 
currence of both roots in 1.293. In his critique of 
Manetho’s story, Josephus uses three main types of 
charge: i) that it is inconsistent with the “truth” (usu- 
ally drawn from some external standard of reality); ii) 
that it portrays something simply impossible; and iii) 
that it is inherently implausible, either a) because the 
human motivation is incomprehensible, or b) because 
any reasonable person in that role would have done 
otherwise. The majority of Josephus’ criticisms lie 
within this third category, as Josephus exploits the 
brevity of his story (truncated in part by himself!) and 
the gap between his readers’ logic and the cultural logic 
of this Egyptian tale. Josephus has no independent 
knowledge of Egyptian history with which to critique 
this story. Rather than simply contrast it with the bibli- 
cal account of the exodus (which would clash with the 
Hyksos narrative he has endorsed), Josephus subtly in- 
serts select elements of the biblical material (esp. in 
1.280-86) into an internal critique of Manetho’s tale. 
His arguments display some skill in the art of refutatio, 
but there is no need to attribute this to the plagia- 


and that Moyses, who led the people, was not one of 


rization of a previous Hellenist critique of Manetho 
(despite the exclamation in 1.255), pace Laqueur 
1928: 1072-73; Momigliano 1975b: 777-78. Josephus 
shows similar rhetorical skills elsewhere, on a smaller 
scale (e.g., 2.20-27, 125-34); he has had nearly 30 years 
in Rome to learn law-court technique. 

880 Chaeremon, Lysimachus, and Apion all identify 
the “polluted” Egyptians with the origin of the Judean 
people. From Josephus’ perspective, the one great vir- 
tue of Manetho’s version is that it draws a distinction 
between outsiders (shepherds) and insiders (polluted 
Egyptians). Josephus insists on this point when he first 
introduces this tale (1.228-29), now in beginning his 
critique (1.252-53), and towards his conclusion 
(1.278). That shows its significance for him, and par- 
tially explains why he is content to devote so much 
space to this single story from Manetho. 

881 The use of two verbs drives home the point; cf. 
“admits” in 1.105, 228, 232. Josephus takes as a con- 
cession what he can use for his side of the argument. 

882 “We” is not in the Greek, but is needed for the 
sense; the Latin adds “our forefathers” at the end of the 
sentence, whose Greek original may have dropped out 
in transmission. For the phrase to yévos AiyutTiol 
(“Egyptian by descent” or “Egyptian by ancestry,” cf. 
1.73, 225, 298, 317; 2.28; for other expressions of de- 
scent-group, cf. 1.129, 164, 179). The pristine Judean 
character of his people was signalled as a matter of con- 
cern for Josephus from 1.1. 

883 Cf, 1.228, also building on the narrative of 1.75- 
90 concerning the Hyksos. The pattern of external ori- 
gin, conquest, and subsequent departure fits both the 
original Hyksos invasion and this second narrative in 
Manetho. The homology prompts Josephus to suggest 
that Manetho is recounting the same story twice 
(1.230), or at least supports his broader concern to dis- 
tinguish the origins of his people from the land of 


Egypt. 

884 For the phrase and its use by Josephus, see note 
to “people” at 1.234. 

885 On the theme of “mixing” (avoutyvuut), see note 
to “us” at 1.229; its repetition here and at 1.278 shows 
the significance for Josephus of Judean ethnic integrity. 
The “subsequently” might mean after the Hyksos story, 


or after this second tale (cf. 1.278). 
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these, but lived many generations earlier®*°—these facts I shall try to prove by 
means of his own statements.°°7 

(1.28) 254 In the first place, the initial cause on which he constructs the fable is 
ridiculous:888& the king Amenophis, he says, desired to see the Gods.*8? Which 
Gods?®"° If he means the Gods that are established by their laws—the bull, the goat, 
crocodiles, and dog-faced creatures—he saw them regularly.*?! 255 As for the heav- 
enly ones, how could he see them?°°? And why did he have this desire? Because, by 
Zeus,**? another king, a predecessor, had seen them!8** Thus he had learned from 
him what they were like and how he had seen them—so he did not need a new 
method.*?> 256 At least the seer was wise, with whose aid the king thought that this 


Criticism of 
Manetho’s 
story 


886 Setting out his agenda, Josephus anticipates the 
argument of 1.279-86. 

887 On Josephus’ favorite technique—displaying his 
authors’ inconsistencies—see 1.219, 226. (The “his 
own” here presumably refers to Manetho, not Moses; 
but the phrase will be echoed, in relation to Moses, in 
1.281.) If the first point, regarding non-mixing, relates 
to this second tale, it will be established only by specu- 
lative inference in 1.278. The second, on the identity 
and date of Moses, actually requires external testimony 
to prove its falsehood—biblical evidence about Moses’ 
laws on leprosy (1.281-85) and the biblical association 
of Moses with the exodus from Egypt (1.280). It is 
Josephus who reads Moses back into the Hyksos story, 
518 years before this second episode (1.280), so the 
“problem” in Manetho’s tale is present only from a 
Judean perspective. 

888 Josephus will work his way through the whole 
story, or such of it as he has related, from start to finish, 
commenting on almost every detail. If the motif which 
puts the narrative in motion (its initial aitia) is suspect, 
the rest falls with it. Josephus already labels the story a 
“fable” (Acaoya, cf. 1.304; 2.122, and the cognate verb 
in 1.293, 298), and invites his audience to laugh at its 
naivety. 

889 Cf. 1.232, with notes. Josephus exploits here an 
obscurity in Manetho’s narrative, caused either by 
Manetho or by Josephus’ own abbreviation of his tale. 

890 The first of 11 rhetorical questions in this open- 
ing critique (1.254-59), inviting both analysis and 
laughter. The two options which Josephus will allow to 
be considered—animal or heavenly—would hardly be 
distinguished by a native Egyptian. 

891 The rhetoric is finely measured: in the list of 
animals, the terms are of increasing length in Greek (tov 
Botv kal Tpayou Kal KpoKodeiAous Kal KUVoKEdcAous), and 
the sentence finishes with a devastating riposte, a single 
word (ecpa) whose imperfect tense indicates repeated 
action. Josephus thus takes another opportunity to ridi- 
cule Egyptian theriomorphic religion (cf. 1.224-25), 
the list beginning with the famous Apis bull (cf. 1.246; 
Herodotus 2.38-41). The goat is at least recognizable to 


Greeks as an equivalent to Pan; cf. Herodotus 2.46, as- 
sociating the sacred goat with the district of Mendes, 
to which indeed this veneration may have been con- 
fined. Egyptian veneration (or hatred) of crocodiles (as- 
sociated especially with Suchos/Sebek) was famous, 
inviting extended comment by Herodotus (2.68-70; cf. 
2.90; Diodorus 1.35.6) and general scorn (cf. Josephus 
at 2.139; see note to “care” at 2.66). The last item in 
the list (kuvoxégador) represents not “dog-faced ba- 
boons” (pace Thackeray et al.), but the dog-faced de- 
ity, Anubis (cf. the use of the adjective in Lucian, Tox. 
28; Jupp. trag. 42). 

8% For the sake of the argument, Josephus adopts a 
Greek polytheist perspective, and speaks here of the 
Olympian Gods (cf. 2.240-41; not the “heavenly bod- 
ies,” which were often considered divine, but were vis- 
ible). But he combines this with a Platonist and/or 
Judean conviction that a true deity must be immaterial 
and invisible (cf. 2.190-91), against the popular con- 
ception that the Gods might well make themselves vis- 
ible in dreams or visions (Lane Fox 1986: 102-67). By 
his rhetorical question Josephus presumes his audience 
will share his philosophical conviction on this point. 

893 The Greek phrase—vy Ata—is probably not re- 
peated in 2.263 (pace Niese’s reconstruction of the text; 
see note to “say” ad loc.); it has caused surprise to com- 
mentators, some of whom find here evidence for use of 
a pagan source (see note to “lies” at 1.254). But, 
though Josephus does not use the expression elsewhere, 
it is easy to imagine him doing so here in sarcasm or 
irony, especially after referring to the “heavenly Gods” 
and while adopting the style and stance of a literary 
critic. 

894 See 1.232, referring to Or. 

895 Josephus either does not know or does not wish 
his audience to imagine a more plausible scenario 
whereby national safety might be threatened by a dis- 
appearance of the Gods (though this is hinted at in 
1.233, 256). Amenophis’ motivation is reduced to per- 
sonal curiosity, and the effort to render the Gods again 
visible becomes a matter of mere technique. 
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would succeed.8° So, how was it that he did not foresee the impossibility of his [the 
king’s] desire? For it was not fulfilled.8°”? And what sense did it make that the Gods 
should be invisible because of mutilated or leprous people?8°8 They get angry at 
impieties, not at physical defects.8°? 257 And for 80,000 lepers and invalids how was 
it possible to be gathered together in practically a single day??°° And how was it that 
the king paid no heed to the seer? For the seer ordered him to banish the disfigured 
people from Egypt, but the king threw them into the stone-quarries, as if he was in 
need of workers rather than intending to cleanse the land.??! 258 He says that the 
seer killed himself as he foresaw the anger of the Gods and what would happen to 
Egypt, leaving his prediction in writing for the king.?°* Then how did the seer not 
know in advance, from the outset, about his own death?9°? 259 Why did he not 
immediately oppose the king in his wish to see the Gods?” How was it reasonable 


896 Josephus exploits the description of the seer 
(1.232, 236) to indulge in sarcasm; having rubbished 
the narrative portrayal of the king, he moves on to the 
next character in the story. 

897 At least not in the version of the story Josephus 
relates, and this was perhaps a lacuna in Manetho as 
well. On the oddities in Manetho’s narrative logic, see 
note to “Gods” at 1.232. 

898 Although the story was clearly about the re- 
moval of pollution (see 1.233, echoed in 1.257, 260), 
Josephus again avoids describing the victims in these 
terms, for rhetorical purposes. Alongside the term “lep- 
ers,” he now uses “mutilated” (HKpeatnpiacpévol), and 
refers to physical “defects” (chattaspata). On the ab- 
sence of “sense” (Adyos), cf. 1.259 (mo3s eUAoyos) and 
1.271 (Gdoyos). 

899 In Manetho (as paraphrased by Josephus), the 
anger of the Gods occurs after this point (1.236) and is 
not the cause of the expulsion, as it is in Chaeremon 
and Lysimachus (1.289, 306). Manetho may have sup- 
pressed the notion of the Gods’ anger at pollution (cf. 
note to “Gods” at 1.232); if so, Josephus misrepresents 
him here, in order to ridicule. Continuing his pose as 
an intellectual polytheist, Josephus insists that the 
Gods are concerned with morality, not physical defect; 
from a more radical philosophical stance others might 
deny that the Gods get angry at all (a passion unworthy 
of the divine). It is ironic that, for a different part of his 
argument, Josephus will shortly draw on the very same 
ideology he here disdains: in 1.281-84 he will describe 
the Mosaic laws concerning “leprosy” and the physical 
integrity of the high priest, whose logic depends on the 
exclusion from the holy (city or altar) of what is less 
than physically perfect. Thus, in the Judean tradition, 
also, religion is not just about the moral or “spiritual” 
condition of the worshipper, though it could be inter- 
preted in this rarified sense (e.g., Philo, Spec. 1.80-81). 

0 The précis at 1.234 contained this number, but 
not this indication of speed. It appears that Josephus 


has inserted the notice “in practically a single day” to 
aid his argument. Once again, his rhetoric works partly 
through distortion of his sources. To describe the 
people gathered as “invalids” (kakeSs Siaketpevor; lit.: 
“those in a wretched condition’) helps his case, as it 
suggests severe limits to their mobility. 

°01 Again Josephus misconstrues Manetho, in order 
to render his narrative senseless. Even from Josephus’ 
paraphrase (1.233-35) we can see that the “purging” of 
the land is about removal from normal society, while 
the stone-quarries are explicitly described as “east of 
the Nile” (thus outside sacred territory), their location 
ensuring “isolation” (1.235). Whether this deportation 
constitutes “banishment” is beside the point, as the seer 
never demanded precisely this. 

902 Josephus provides a further condensation of the 
précis in 1.236. Perhaps the length of the citation from 
Manetho (1.237-50) requires him to remind readers of 
the earlier contents, while the repetition enables him to 
highlight those elements that he wishes to attack. He 
here omits the reason for the Gods’ anger and the con- 
tents of the prediction of woe. 

°03 The first of four rhetorical questions relating to 
the passage just condensed, the first three of which be- 
gin with mos (“how?”). The questions are left unan- 
swered, to give the impression that their logic is 
self-evident and Manetho’s story clearly absurd. They 
are not all of equal strength. The first requires the twin 
assumptions that the seer would have known all aspects 
of the future, and that, if he had known about his death, 
he would have acted otherwise. Neither assumption is 
secure, and the argument only scratches the surface of 
the narrative. Cf. the critique of the supposedly pre- 
scient bird in 1.204. 

°04 The question at least touches the central prob- 
lem in Manetho’s tale—that the solution to the invis- 
ibility of the Gods becomes itself the cause of the Gods’ 
anger (see note to “oppressed” at 1.236). Even so, 
Josephus does not address this as clearly or as fully as 
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to fear disasters that would not happen in his lifetime??°> What worse fate could he 
have undergone than what he hastened to do to himself??°° 

260 But let us examine the most stupid feature of them all.°°’ Although he had 
been informed about these matters and was afraid of the future, even then he did 
not expel from the country those disfigured people, of whom he had been warned 
that he should purge Egypt.°°* Rather, he gave them a city, at their request—as he 
[Manetho] says, the one called Auaris, which had once been inhabited by the shep- 
herds.?°? 261 When they had assembled there he says they chose a leader from 
among the former priests of Heliopolis, and this man instructed them neither to 
worship the Gods nor to abstain from the animals that receive worship in Egypt, but 
to sacrifice and eat them all, and not to ally themselves with anyone other than their 
fellow conspirators.?!° He also bound the whole company with oaths that they would 
remain utterly faithful to these laws, and, when he had fortified Auaris, he went to 
war with the king.?!! 262 He [Manetho] adds that he sent to Hiersolyma, inviting the 
people there to form an alliance and promising to give them Auaris (for this was 


Summary of 
story 


he might: the question is not so much why the seer did 
not oppose the king’s wish as why he did not suggest a 
less hazardous means of fulfilment. 

°°5 Another poor question, which operates on a very 
limited sense of what constitutes “reasonable” behav- 
ior. The seer could certainly fear national disasters big- 
ger than, and subsequent to, his own life; and the 
disasters took place after his lifetime only because he 
took his own life prematurely. 

°06 The text of the sentence is corrupt. Niese sug- 
gests something is missing, but offers no supplement. I 
follow here the emendation of Herwerden (ot Spav in 
place of L’s ovS’ av), also adopted by Thackeray, 
Miinster, and all modern editors. Is suicide the worst 
imaginable fate? The Egyptian seer might reckon na- 
tional disasters of greater importance. For Josephus’ 
contradictory statements on the morality and meaning 
of suicide see War 3.361-82 and War 7.320-88. 

°°7 For the theme of stupidity (here evn@gotatov, cf. 
1.303), see note to “nonsense” at 1.252. The singular 
suggests Josephus will identify one climactic example 
(perhaps the turn in the narrative recounted in 1.260), 
but in fact he proceeds to recapitulate the whole of the 
rest of Manetho’s narrative (1.237-51) in 1.260-66. We 
have already seen him do this with an element of the 
story in 1.258, and the same reasons noted there might 
apply: i) he wishes to remind his readers of the contents 
of the story, now somewhat distant; and 11) he can se- 
lect from the long quotation the points he wants to iso- 
late for his attack. To this we might add 111) that the 
restatement of the narrative provides an interlude be- 
tween two passages of rhetorical assault (1.254-59, 266- 
77). Even so, it seems a lot of space to devote to the 
rehearsal of a story only quite recently told; but it ap- 
pears that once he had started an element of the re- 
hearsal (1.260), Josephus decided to cover all the rest 


in one unit, rather than dart back and forth between 
recapitulation and response. There is certainly no need 
to follow Waddell’s suggestion (1940: 135, n.1) that 
Josephus is here drawing from another source, or 
Reinach’s tentative proposal that Josephus first wrote 
this résumé (1.260-66), then decided to give the full 
quotation (1.235-50), then inadvertently left both in his 
text (Reinach 50, n.1). 

908 Reading ka8apica: (Cobet’s emendation, fol- 
lowed by Minster; cf. Latin purgare); L has ko8apevoa 
(“that Egypt should be clean”; followed by Niese and 
Thackeray). The difference is small. 

°0° In abbreviating 1.237, Josephus omits the refer- 
ence to hard labor, which justified the request for a 
place of rest (though cf. 1.278), together with the no- 
tice about the city being Typhonian. Josephus may not 
have understood what the latter meant; if he did under- 
stand it, he certainly did not like it. The king’s action 
here is, indeed, a huge anomaly in Manetho’s narrative. 
Having just remarked that this is “the most stupid fea- 
ture” (1.259), Josephus makes no more of it: when he 
returns to this point in the narrative at 1.267 he focuses 
on the reaction of the shepherds, not on this illogical 
concession by the king. He thus passes up one of his 
strongest opportunities for attack. 

°10 A précis of 1.238-39, using much of the same 
vocabulary, in the same sequence. By omitting the 
name of the priest, Josephus cuts out the duplication 
between 1.238 and 1.250 (see 1.265 below). It is impor- 
tant for Josephus to emphasize that this priest urges 
these Egyptians to turn against their own culture (cf. 
1.269-70). 

911 A version of 1.238 and 1.240, modifying the 
original notice of a personal oath of allegiance, and 
placing emphasis on the Egyptians’ initiative in start- 
ing the revolt, even before the arrival of the shepherds. 
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ancestral property for those who would come from Hiersolyma), from where they 
would launch an attack and gain possession of all Egypt.°!* 263 Then, he says, they 
advanced with an army of 200,000, and Amenophis, king of the Egyptians, thinking 
he should not fight against the Gods, fled at once to Ethiopia, having entrusted Apis 
and some of the other sacred animals to the priests, ordering them to guard them 
well.°!? 264 Then, when the Hierosolymites invaded, they depopulated the cities, 
burned down the temples and slit the throats of the priests °'t—in short, they did not 
hold back from any form of criminality or cruelty.°!° 265 The priest who laid down 
their constitution and laws, he says, was a Heliopolitan by descent called Osarseph 
(from Osiris, the God in Heliopolis), but he changed and called himself Moyses.?!° 
266 He says that Amenophis in the thirteenth year—for that was the period destined 
for his banishment—advanced from Ethiopia with a large army, attacked the shep- 
herds and the defiled people, defeated them in a battle, and slaughtered many of 
them after pursuing them up to the borders of Syria.?!” 

(1.29) 267 Here again, he does not comprehend how implausibly he tells lies.?!® 
For the lepers and the whole company with them, if they had earlier been angry with 
the king and with those who had treated them like this in accordance with the seer’s 
prophecy, still when they left the stone-quarries and were granted by him a city and 


°12 Summarizing 1.241-42, though mostly in differ- 
ent words. The role of other priests is omitted (but cf. 
1.270), together with the reference to Tethmosis. More 
significantly, the humiliation of the quarry-workers is 
passed over, and their promise that the “Solymitae” 
would overrun Egypt easily. Together with the prospect 
of a return to their homeland, Avaris, these other motifs 
provided some motivation for the shepherds’ invasion 
in Manetho’s tale. By omitting them, Josephus makes 
his ridicule easier in 1.271-73. 

°13 This constitutes a drastic shortening of the whole 
of 1.243-47, omitting the king’s consultations and vac- 
illations, the dispatch of his son, and the circumstances 
of his Ethiopian sojourn. On “fighting against the 
Gods” (8souaxéw), see note to “Gods” at 1.246. 
Josephus is much less interested than Manetho in the 
fortunes of the king, though he missed here a golden 
opportunity to question the logic and consistency of 
Manetho’s tale (see notes at 1.245). 1.246 suggested 
that Apis and the sacred animals were taken to Ethio- 
pia for sake keeping (what fun Josephus might have 
made of that!). For reasons that are not entirely clear 
(except perhaps carelessness), Josephus has the king 
here hand the sacred animals to the priests (cf. 1.244 on 
the images of the Gods). 

°l4 Niese, following L and Latin, reads imméas 
(horsemen), but, with most other editors, I follow 
Bekker’s emendation to ‘epéas (priests). This does not 
entirely match 1.249 (where the priests are thrown out 
naked); either Josephus’ paraphrasing is clumsy, or the 
text is more seriously corrupt. 

°15 A very brief summary of 1.248-49, taking the 
focus away from specifically religious crimes to general 


criminality (mapavoyta = breaking the law). The “cru- 
elty” here is reminiscent of that of the Hyksos (1.76), 
but such faults will be attributed explicity to the Egyp- 
tians in 1.270. 

°16 This is nearly a verbatim repetition of 1.250; 
Josephus’ paraphrases vary greatly in their closeness to 
the original text. On the spelling of Osarseph, see note 
to “Moyses” at 1.250. A slight but perhaps significant 
alteration takes place at the end of this section. 1.250 
reads: ws peTeBn Els TOUTO TO Yévos, HETETEON TOUVOLEa 
Kal Tpoonyopevon Mcsuons (“when he transferred to this 
people, he changed his name and was called Moyses”), 
but the event is now described as “having changed 
(uetabéuevos) he called himself Moyses”. Josephus may 
have wanted to omit any suggestion of a change of 
ethnicity (transferral to a different yévos), in order to 
keep the two figures, Osarseph and Moses, distinct in 
identity; cf. his horror at “mixing” in 1.228-29, 252-53, 
278. 

°!7 The paraphrase draws from 1.247 and 1.251 (the 
latter already a paraphrase) and will be important for 
the claims of 1.277-78. The major omission here is the 
role of the son (cf. 1.251), who is entirely absent here, 
as in 1.277, but appears in a different role in 1.274. See 
note to “own” at 1.251 and to “300,000” at 1.274. 

°18 This judgment appears to cover all of 1.260-66, 
and picks up the twin charges of 1.252. On implausi- 
bility (here am§avedss), see note to “stories” at 1.229; 
on lying, see note to “lies” at 1.252. Josephus changes 
the style of rhetorical attack: instead of rhetorical ques- 
tions (1.254-59, 271-74), he proceeds in 1.270-74 by a 
series of hypotheses to test the logic in Manetho’s nar- 
rative. 
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a territory,’!? would in any case*”° have softened in their attitude towards him.?”! 268 
And even if they really did continue to hate him, they would have plotted against 
him personally and not waged war against everyone, for it is obvious that they would 
have had very many relatives, being such a large company.’?* 269 Nevertheless, 
having decided to make war on fellow humans, they would not have dared to make 
war on their Gods, nor would they have laid down laws utterly contrary to the an- 
cestral customs in which they were reared.°?? 270 But we should be grateful to 
Manetho since he says that the originators of this criminal behavior were not those 
who came from Hiersolyma but those who were themselves Egyptians,?** and of 
these it was especially the priests who both planned these things and swore in the 
whole company.?*> 

271 However, is this not senseless, that none of their own people or friends would 
join them in the revolt or share in the dangers of war, but that the defiled people 
sent to Hierosolyma and effected an alliance with them??*° 272 What kind of friend- 
ship or what relationship previously existed between them? On the contrary, these 
people were hostile and differed hugely in their customs.??’ But, he says, they im- 


Further 
implausible 
features 


°19 Manetho in 1.237-38 had not said explicitly that 
they had /eft the quarries, only that they had acquired a 
place for “rest and shelter”; their continued work might 
be implied. Josephus draws more from the story than is 
justified, and adds a reference to “territory” to make 
their condition even more satisfactory. 

920 Reading mavtes (instead of L’s mavtes) with 
ed. pr. and all subsequent editors. 

921 Josephus has moved on now from the motivation 
of the king (1.260) to that of the lepers and company: 
why should they stage a revolt (1.238)? The question 
picks at the seam where Manetho joined an expulsion 
to an invasion story (cf. note to “shepherds” at 1.237 
and note to “revolt” at 1.238). 

22 The question seems rather lame, given that a re- 
volt against a king constitutes a war against the nation 
he represents; and if they had been in the quarries for 
“a considerable time” (1.237), their social contacts with 
other Egyptians would have weakened. But Manetho’s 
story (as reported by Josephus) never did explain the 
causes of this political (and cultural) revolution, which 
seems to be a literary device to get the shepherds back 
on the scene. 

23 Cf. 1.239-40, 261. The religious and cultural re- 
volt was perhaps poorly explained by Manetho, but 
Josephus has ignored, or failed to understand, the one 
clue that Manetho dropped: that the city, Avaris, was 
“Typhonian” (1.237). Even if Manetho had not spelled 
out the significance of this notice, it placed the story in 
a framework of mythological conflict, which made per- 
fect sense in Egypt (see note to “Typhonian” at 1.237). 

94 As in 1.252, Josephus pauses to give somewhat 
ironic praise to Manetho; again this is related to the fact 
that Manetho’s story preserves a clear distinction be- 
tween native Egyptians and outsiders from Jerusalem. 


Here, the fact that the anti-Egyptian behavior was initi- 
ated internally deflects any moral blame which might 
otherwise attach to Jerusalem (cf. 1.275). The Hyksos 
could not have been cleared in this way (1.75-76), but 
in their case Josephus had simply refrained from com- 
ment. 

°°5 The role of the priests in 1.235 and 1.241 is un- 
specific, and not attached to the oaths of 1.238. Gener- 
alizing from the one priest, Osarseph, Josephus 
heightens the sense that Egypt turned against herself. 
The priests have previously been hailed as the guard- 
ians of Egyptian culture (1.28), but here lead a reli- 
gious apostasy. 

°26 Josephus reverts to rhetorical questions and, as 
in 1.257-59, leads this one with another tds. As in the 
opening statements of paragraphs at 1.254, 260, 267, 
this question sets the tone for the whole following pas- 
sage (1.271-77). For “senseless” (GAoyos), see note to 
“nonsense” at 1.252. The absence of support from 
Egypt is hardly surprising, given the stated hostility to 
Egyptian customs, but Josephus again rightly pursues 
the question of the connection to Jerusalem, which 
Manetho had left insufficiently explained. 

°27 Again Josephus underlines the distinction be- 
tween Jerusalemites and Egyptians. His claims concern- 
ing hostility and cultural difference are not here 
supported, but presumably depend on the depiction of 
the Hyksos (1.76-90) and the summary statements in 
1.224-25. However, the Egyptians who invite Jerusalem 
to invade are themselves renegades, and share with 
Jerusalem a common hostility to Egyptian religion 
(1.239-40), so the cultural difference in this case is 
greatly reduced. If Josephus has other differences of 
custom in mind, he does not spell them out, and he may 
be depending on a Roman perception that the Judeans 
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mediately paid heed to those who promised that they would occupy Egypt, as if they 
were not extremely well acquainted with the land from which they had been expelled 
by force.°?? 273 Now if they had been in dire straits or poor conditions, they might 
perhaps have exposed themselves to such danger, but since they inhabited a pros- 
perous city and enjoyed the fruits of an extensive territory that was better than 
Egypt,””? why on earth would they have run the risk of going to the aid of people 
who were their former enemies and physically disfigured, and whom none even of 
their own people could endure?®° For they certainly did not know in advance that 
the king would flee.*3! 274 On the contrary, he himself said that the son of Ameno- 
phis went out to meet them, heading for Pelusium with an army of 300,000.%3* Those 
who were there certainly knew about that; how could they possibly have guessed 
that he would change his mind and take flight??? 275 Then he says that the invad- 


and Egyptians were divided by mutual antagonism at 
the level of religious customs (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.1; 
5.5.4); cf. 1.224-25. 

°8 Cf. 1.86-89, though the departure there was un- 
der pact, not force. The logic appears to be that the 
shepherds would be disinclined, even fearful, to return 
after their previous experience; but that might also be 
taken to motivate revenge. The implausibility in moti- 
vation is increased by adding to Manetho’s account 
that their reaction to the invitation took place “imme- 
diately,” and by omitting the promise that they would 
reconquer Egypt “easily” (1.242, also omitted in 
1.262). 

°29 Josephus entertains a possible motivation only 
to dismiss it. No mention could be made here of the 
famine which induced Jacob’s sons to visit and settle 
in Egypt (Genesis 42-49; Ant. 2.95). The argument for 
implausibility is advanced by introducing a “fact” ex- 
ternal to the story—though in this case a highly dubi- 
ous one. Josephus had mentioned earlier both the size 
of Jerusalem (1.90, 196-97; but not exactly its prosper- 
ity) and the quality of the land (1.60, 195—see note 
there to “says”). But the claim that it surpassed Egypt, 
even if vague, was surely surprising to all but Josephus’ 
most sympathetic readers: Egypt was famed for its fer- 
tility (Diodorus 1.36.1-6; cf. 1.69.6, “the most prosper- 
ous land in the world”) and appreciated in Rome as a 
major source of grain. A critic might well retort with a 
comment like that of Celsus, on the poor value of 
Judean land (Origen, Cels. 5.41). 

30 On the motif of hostility, and its inappropriate- 
ness in this context, see note in previous section on 
“customs.” By turning Manetho’s motif of religious 
“pollution” into physical disfigurement (Josephus 
again uses ta owyata AcAwBnyévor, see note to 
“people” at 1.234), Josephus can turn a repulsiveness 
that made good sense on Egyptian terms into a general 
repulsiveness, which reduces the plausibility of outside 
assistance. Josephus’ argument a minori would not 
work on Manetho’s understanding of their condition. 


°31 But in 1.242 they were promised a pushover; 
Josephus has conveniently forgotten the adverb “eas- 
ily” (cf. 1.262). 

932 Pelusium, on the eastern edge of the Delta, was 
the gateway to Egypt for any army approaching from 
the direction of Syria. In 1.245 Josephus reported 
Manetho as saying that the king was in command of the 
300,000 troops at this point, as his son, only 5 years 
old, was dispatched abroad; the son has a role only af- 
ter the 13-year exile in Ethiopia (1.251). But he reiter- 
ates this pre-exilic military role for Ramesses in 1.300, 
in order to show up a contradiction with Chaeremon 
(cf. 1.292). (This present notice is also the only place 
where Pelusium is named as the site of the impending 
battle; though Chaeremon’s story might imply the same 
[1.291].) How are we to explain this discrepancy in 
Josephus’ report on Manetho? There are (at least) four 
options: 1) This may be a simple slip by Josephus, trans- 
ferring the role of the son from a post-exilic to a pre- 
exilic moment; ii) Josephus may have deliberately 
altered Manetho’s story in order to create a discrepancy 
with Chaeremon—though that would make more sense 
in 1.300 than here; iii) Manetho himself may have re- 
counted variant versions of this story (cf. 1.252), in 
which the son appears in different roles; this might 
even be related to the two versions of the son’s name in 
1.245; knowing both, Josephus chooses one in one 
place, the other elsewhere, for rhetorical reasons; iv) 
Josephus may be drawing here and in 1.300 on a differ- 
ent version of the tale, other than what he learned from 
Manetho. It is hard to choose among these options, 
though the last is perhaps the least likely. In any case, 
there is some clumsiness on Josephus’ part in contra- 
dicting the version of the tale he has cited from 
Manetho while simultaneously trying to refute it. 

33 Josephus exploits the tale of the contradictory 
actions of the king (1.245), though he had glossed over 
this in 1.263. The question has already been answered 
at the end of the previous section. 
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ing army from Hiersolyma, when they had conquered Egypt, did many terrible 
things, and he reproaches them for this as if he had not brought them into the story 
as enemies,”* or as if one ought to put the blame on people who had been invited in 
from abroad, when Egyptians by descent, before their arrival, had been practicing 
these things and had sworn an oath to continue doing so.?*° 276 However, at a later 
point in time Amenophis advanced and won a battle, and slaughtering his enemies 
drove them as far as Syria.° So perfectly easy a prey is Egypt to invaders from any 
direction whatever!??” 277 Yet??* those who at that time conquered it in war, although 
they knew that Amenophis was alive, did not fortify the passes from Ethiopia 
(though they had considerable resources for such a task), nor did they put the rest 
of their army on alert.”°? Amenophis, he says, massacred them even as far as Syria 
while he pursued them across the waterless desert—which obviously it is not easy 


for an army to cross, even without fighting.”“° 


(1.30) 278 So, according to Manetho, our people is not from Egypt, nor were any 
of the people from there mixed up with us:%4! for it is likely that many of the lepers 
and the sick*** died in the stone-quarries, since they were there a long time and were 


°34 Following Reinach, Schreckenberg (1977: 162- 
63) emends autots (“to them”) to avtous (“them”); he 
also suggests emending erayaycadv to elonyayov, ren- 
dering the sense “brought into the story” (not brought 
into Egypt). I adopt here these minor alterations. To add 
variety, Josephus ceases rhetorical questions and chal- 
lenges the moral judgment implied in Manetho’s narra- 
tive (e.g., “impious” in 1.248). 

°35 Again, Josephus insists on a clear demarcation 
between native Egyptians and “outsiders” (01 €&cs8ev); 
in this, and in clarifying the burden of blame, he rein- 
forces the point already made in 1.270. In the story, 
although the Jerusalemites and Egyptians shared a 
common disregard for Egyptian religion, especially 
animal cults, the level of damage and violence wreaked 
by the invaders in 1.248-49 goes further than anything 
practiced or promised by the Egyptian renegades. 
Josephus’ point can only stand because it is expressed 
in such general terms. 

°36 The pursuit and slaughter is now recounted for 
the third time (cf. 1.251, 266); it will prove important 
for the point made in 1.278. The part played by the 
king’s son (1.251) is omitted, as it has been transferred 
earlier (1.274). 

°37 This could be either sarcasm (Egypt is surely not 
that easy to invade—the story is again implausible) or 
Schadenfreude (what a vulnerable nation Egypt has 
proved to be; cf. 2.128, 133). The former may be more 
likely in this rhetorical context. 

938 L, (adopted by Miinster) reads just kat, but per- 
haps with this concessive sense; Thackeray (followed 
by Waddell) emended to Katto. 

39 Josephus had given a highly abbreviated ac- 
count of the end of Manetho’s story (1.251), but the 
reference to the defenses on the Ethiopian side (1.247) 


Conclusion: 
Judeans not 
mixed with 
Egyptians 


perhaps made him ask what defenses were in place in 
Egypt. He takes the silence in Manetho (at least as he 
reports him) as evidence of non-occurrence, and then 
interprets this to be so stupid as to be implausible. It is 
standard rhetorical practice to exploit the gaps in one’s 
opponent’s narrative in this way. In fact, there is no 
logical reason why Amenophis could not have over- 
whelmed fully guarded passes; cf. the Ethiopian inva- 
sion recorded by Josephus in Ant. 2.239-40. 

°40 The fighting and pursuit have been told and re- 
told in 1.251, 266 and 276, with slight variations on 
the relationship between the two elements. To make the 
scenario less plausible, Josephus adds reference to the 
terrain as desert, reinforces its inhospitality by the ad- 
jective “waterless” (cf. 2.23, 157), and thus suggests 
that this is a difficult environment in which to travel, 
let alone fight. It seems slightly lame to finish with a 
claim no stronger than that this would not be “easy”; 
but he can hardly assert that this scenario is impossible, 
since the biblical exodus involved crossing and fight- 
ing in the very same desert. 

°41 As elsewhere (cf. 1.228-29), Josephus takes 
Manetho’s invaders from Jerusalem to be Judeans; on 
“our people” and its integrity cf. 1.1, 104. This sum- 
mary statement matches the introduction to Josephus’ 
response at 1.252-53, with the same anxiety about 
“mixing” (see note to “us” at 1.229). We have seen him 
stress that the two parties in the story are wholly dis- 
tinct, and even incompatible (1.270, 272-73, 275). For 
this preliminary conclusion, rather than dismiss the 
whole narrative as complete fiction, he gives it enough 
credence to argue that, on its own terms, the two groups 
could not have merged even at its denouement. 

°42 This is the first time Josephus has applied this 
word (vooovvtes) to the Egyptian renegades, a general 
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badly treated,°4? while many others died in the subsequent battles, and the majority 


in the final [battle] and the rout.°4 

(1.31) 279 It remains for me to reply to him regarding Moyses.’#° Although the 
Egyptians consider this man marvellous and divine,*° they want to make him one 
of their own with an implausible slander,’*’ asserting that he was a Heliopolitan, one 


False 
representation 
of Moses 


of the priests from there driven out with the others on account of leprosy.’* 280 But 


it is shown in the records that he lived 518 years earlier 


term for physical sickness; cf. “invalids” (kaKs 
Staketwévot) in 1.257. In both places, the vocabulary 
serves a rhetorical purpose, here to suggest that those 
so physically weak would hardly survive hard labor in 
the quarries. 

°43 The “considerable time” (xpovos ‘ikavés) of 
1.237 has become here a “long time” (toAUs xpdvos), 
while the references to oppression and hard labor 
(1.236, 237, cf. 1.241) are translated as being “badly 
treated” (or “suffering,” kakotra§ouvtes). This aspect 
had been left out of the précis in 1.260-66 (so there was 
less reason for the shepherds to come to their aid), but 
it now serves an important purpose in suggesting a 
diminution of numbers. According to Manetho, how- 
ever, there were still quite enough to rebuild Avaris 
(1.240, “with a large body of workers’’), and to stage a 
revolt. 

°44 Josephus is clearly anxious to have as many as 
possible of the leper people die before they reach Syria 
so that little or no racial mixing can take place in the 
aftermath of this story. Manetho had had the polluted 
pursued as far as Syria (1.251), but he presumably took 
them to survive the ordeal and to influence the future 
of the Jerusalemite nation. Josephus’ repeated refer- 
ences to the final battles and flight (see note to “fight- 
ing” at 1.277) now make sense: he wants to increase the 
likelihood that most of the “sick” perished. Manetho 
had specified, it seems, only one battle, in which 
“many” died (toAAot, 1.251), but not, as here, “the ma- 
jority” (tAgtotol). 

°45 Josephus picks up the second topic announced 
in 1.253. The fact that he devotes a whole paragraph to 
this (1.279-86) is a measure of his concern for the repu- 
tation of Moses (cf. 2.145, 290), and of his confidence 
in his ability to disprove Manetho’s tale. 

°46 Cf. Josephus’ claim on Moses’ international 
reputation in Ant. 2.216. Josephus correctly recognizes 
Moses’ ambivalent reputation in Egypt, where his name 
was both honored and denigrated. The same duality is 
present in the biblical story, where he is both the Egyp- 
tian prince and the dishonored exile. Egyptian admira- 
tion may be evidenced in aspects of Apion’s version of 
the exodus (see at 2.10-11) and in the Egyptian legends 
that apparently lie behind the tales recounted by 
Artapanus and Josephus (Ant. 2.238-53). The presence 


49 and led our forefathers 


of Moses’ name in Egyptian magical formulae (see 
Gager 1972) is witness to popular awe. The admiration 
for Moses in the narratives of Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 
40.3) and Strabo (Geogr. 16.2.35-36) may also have 
Egyptian, as well as Greek, roots. On his characteriza- 
tion as “divine” (8¢tos), cf. the Egyptian attribution to 
Moses of “honor equal to a God” (ico08gou Tipqs) in 
Artapanus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.27.6) and 
Philo’s suggestion that they wondered whether his 
mind was human or divine (Mos. 1.27). The Exodus 
narrative has Moses “as a god to Pharoah” (Exod 4:16; 
7:1), a description which may lie behind Josephus’ de- 
piction of Moses as a @etos avnp (Ant. 3.180; see 
Feldman 2000 ad loc.; Du Toit 1999). 

°47 The claim that Moses was Egyptian would arise 
naturally from the Egyptian origin of his name (see at 
1.286); the legend in Exodus 2 about his discovery in 
a basket seems an elaborate attempt to prove that this 
Egyptian prince was really, in origin, an Israelite. It is 
not clear whether Josephus regards it as slanderous that 
Moses be considered an Egyptian at all (cf. 2.31), or 
only that these particular tales be told about him. “Slan- 
der” (BAaodnyta) is used here for the first time since 
1.223, and is attributed not to Manetho personally but 
to his Egyptian sources (cf. the same deflection of 
blame in 1.251, 287). 

°48 On Moses as Heliopolitan priest, see also Apion 
in 2.10-11. On his leprosy, cf. Lysimachus in 1.305-11 
and the strange tradition that associates Moses with the 
letter Alpha and caddos (leprosy) in Nicharchus, 
Ptolemy Chennus, and Helladius (Stern nos. 248, 331, 
472). Josephus emphasizes here the aspect of leprosy 
(rather than general sickness or disfigurement) as he has 
evidence against this allegation specifically in Moses’ 
leprosy laws (1.281-83). 

49 Josephus claims to start with a fact drawn from 
the records. He uses this term (avaypadat) elsewhere for 
Egyptian records (1.8-9, 228, 287), and the echo here 
of the 518-year interval in 1.230 (see note to “earlier” 
ad loc.) indicates that Josephus thinks he can catch 
Manetho in a glaring self-contradiction (cf. the tactic 
announced in 1.253). But in the Egyptian Hyksos story 
to which Josephus refers, there is no mention of a 
“Moses,” or any obviously equivalent figure; it is only 
from the biblical account that Josephus can assert 
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out of Egypt into the land that is now inhabited by us.?°° 281 And it is clear from his 
own statements that he did not suffer any physical misfortune of this sort,?>! for he 
prohibited lepers from staying in a city or living in a village,?°? requiring that they 
travel about alone,’ with their clothes torn;*** and he regards as unclean anyone 
who touches them or lives under the same roof.?>> 282 Moreover, even if the disease 
is cured and the leper regains his proper condition, he [Moyses] has prescribed cer- 
tain rites and purifications by washing in spring water and the shaving off of all 
hair?°°—and gives instructions that it is only after offering many different kinds of 
sacrifice that he may enter the holy city.°°’ 283 Yet, on the contrary, it is likely that 
someone who had had this affliction would have shown some consideration and be- 
nevolence to those whose misfortune was like his own.*>® 284 And it was not only 
in relation to lepers that he laid down such laws: he did not allow those whose bod- 
ies were mutilated even to the slightest degree to serve as priests,?>? but, even if 


Moses on 
leprosy 


Moses on 
priests’ 
perfection 


Moses’ activity in that earlier account of the exodus. 
Josephus’ argument is thus disingenuous, and it is pos- 
sible that “the records” are left deliberately unspecified 
to allow this merging of Egyptian and Judean tradition. 

50 As in his comment on the Hyksos story (e.g., 
1.91), Josephus takes the “shepherds” to be Judeans, 
“our forefathers.” The renewed emphasis on Judea as 
“the land now inhabited by us” is striking, given 
Josephus’ Diaspora location; see note to “possess” at 
1, 

°51 The reference to “his own statements” echoes 
1.253, though the “he” Josephus now exploits is not 
Manetho, but Moses. Josephus now reuses, though 
without acknowledgement, an argument he had de- 
ployed in Ant. 3.265-68, where he had digressed from 
his summary of the leprosy laws to refute the legend of 
Moses as a leper. In this shorter version, as in the ear- 
lier one, the logic depends on accepting Moses’ author- 
ship of these laws, and leaving out of account the 
possibility that Moses might have recovered and later 
legislated against his former condition (cf. Exod 4:6-7; 
Num 12:9-15). 

°52 Following the LXX, Josephus takes the laws 
against minor skin diseases in Leviticus 13-14 as refer- 
ring to “leprosy”; on the range of meaning of this term, 
see Feldman 2000: 309, n.788; Labow 2005: 255, n.28. 
The instruction to banish the polluted person from the 
camp or the tabernacle (Lev 13:46; 15.31; Num 5:2) is 
taken in Ant. 13.261, 264 to refer to “the city” (= Jerusa- 
lem; cf. Apion 1.282; War 5.227). Josephus here wid- 
ens the application to any city or village to stress the 
rigor of the exclusion order. 

53 See Lev 13:45-46 with the instruction that they 
“dwell alone outside the camp”; Ant. 3.264 speaks of 
them “associating with no-one.” 

954 See Lev 13:45. 

°55 The laws about touch in fact appear only in the 
parallel purity rules concerning bodily emissions from 
male or female (Lev 15:1-15, 19-24). The ban against 


living under the same roof is a development well be- 
yond the biblical laws, though the notion of the infec- 
tion of a house is present in Lev 14:33-53. On the 
infection of clothes, see m. Neg. 11; of houses and those 
who enter them, m. Neg. 12-13. Josephus has an interest 
in stressing the social isolation required by the laws, to 
underline the mismatch with Manetho’s story. 

956 See Lev 14:8-9, where the washing of clothes 
and body in water is specified, but not that this be in 
spring (=fresh) water (see m. Neg. 14.1); the shaving of 
hair in the biblical law includes beard and eyebrows. 

°°7 The holy city is clearly Jerusalem, but, like 
Deuteronomy, Josephus may be reluctant to name it, for 
fear of appearing anachronistic. Leviticus 14 specifies 
bird-sacrifices (14:4-7), and options for wealthier and 
poorer Israelites in offering further sacrifices (14:10-32). 
Where Josephus had alluded to these in Ant. 3.264, he 
had promised further discussion of these matters, but 
neither this passage nor the general reference to purity 
rites in 2.198 fulfils that promise (see Introduction, § 
2). The clash here with the more “philosophical” tone 
adopted in 1.256 is striking (see note there to “de- 
fects’). 

°°8 The argument from likelihood (cikds; also used 
in 1.278, 285) has been the main rhetorical tactic since 
1.252, and the line of reasoning similar to, though less 
explicit than that of Ant. 3.266-67. The stress here on 
the harshness of these laws is rhetorically necessary in 
this context, but later Josephus will insist that the “be- 
nevolence” (1Aav8peotria) he here denies to the leprosy 
law is one of the chief characteristics of the law as a 
whole (2.146, 213). 

°°9 The argument is dependent on Josephus’ earlier 
alteration of Manetho’s pollution-language to terms 
denoting either leprosy or physical disfigurement. Here 
Josephus picks up the term “mutilated” (nkpcotnpiacpEé- 
vot) which he had used in 1.256, to fit his present point. 
As far as we can see from the relevant places in 
Josephus’ paraphrase (1.235) and quotation (1.241), 
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someone suffered a misfortune of this sort while in the course of his priestly ser- 
vice, he deprived him of his office.°°° 285 How then is it likely that he would lay 
down such rules,?°! or that those who had been brought together by such misfor- 
tunes would accept?’ laws composed against themselves, bringing them disgrace 
and harm?°° 286 Moreover, he changed his name in an extremely implausible fash- 
ion.°** He says he used to be called Osarseph. This does not match up with the 
change,’® as his real name means “saved out of the water”; for the Egyptians call 
water “mdy.”°°° 287 Thus I think it has become sufficiently obvious’®’ that, as long 
as Manetho followed the ancient records, he did not deviate much from the truth,?® 
but when he resorted to anonymous myths®®’ he either stitched them together im- 


plausibly?”° 
tent.°7! 


Manetho had not spoken of the priests in the narrative 
being mutilated. Josephus is drawing on Lev 21:16-23, 
which lists physical blemishes that debar priests from 
approaching the veil and the altar; cf. Ant. 3.278; War 
5.228; Philo, Decal. 71; Spec. 1.80 and m. Zebah. 12.1. 

60 He has in mind the famous case of Hyrcanus (War 
1.270; Ant. 14.366-67), whose ears were lacerated spe- 
cifically to debar him from the high-priesthood. For 
Roman taboos concerning the physical perfection of 
priests, see Plutarch Mor. 281c. 

°6l The summary statement covers all of 1.281-84. 
L reads avortes (“foolishly,” supported by the Latin); 
Niese suggests either adding 7 tous to aid the syntax of 
the sentence, or reading the latter in place of the ad- 
verb (so Naber and Niese minor). The adverb is hardly 
necessary and may be best substituted, as Niese sug- 
gests, together with a slight alteration to an earlier word 
(7 ketvov in place of éxeivov, “he”); so also Miinster ad 
loc. 

962 Reading mpoogoai, with Niese minor, Miinster, 
and most modern editors. 

°63 Cf. the similar argument against Lysimachus, 
1.319. 

°64 The subject of the sentence might be Moses/ 
Osarseph (cf. 1.265), but in context appears to be 
Manetho. Josephus rightly exposes the artificiality with 
which the Egyptian tale had been connected to Moses, 
though who was responsible for this connection is less 
clear (see note to “Moyses” at 1.250). 

°65 It is not clear what sort of match Josephus is 
looking for; for other name alterations or alternatives 
see 1.102, 245. In 1.150, 265 it was noted that 
“Osarseph” derives from the divine name, Osiris, and 
the etymological note in this section suggests that 
Josephus is pressing the difference in the etymology of 
the two names. But there is no reason in theory why a 
historical figure could not change his name to another 
with a different root and meaning. 

966 Greek: ycsu. Cf. Josephus’ deployment of Egyp- 
tian etymology in 1.82; 2.27. In the Hebrew text of 


or gave credence to some of those who have spoken with hostile in- 


Exod 2.10, Moses’ name (773 is derived from the He- 
brew root mor meaning “to draw out”). Since it was 
implausible that an Egyptian princess would name the 
foundling by use of Hebrew etymology, and since the 
name had Egyptian parallels, a tradition developed pro- 
viding it with an Egyptian etymology. In Ant. 2.228 
Josephus explains both parts of the Greek name 
Moouvons by reference to Egyptian words (uu meaning 
“water” and cons “saved”; the LXX of Exod 2:10 in- 
vites some such explanation). Here, he mentions only 
the first part of that explanation, like Philo in Mos. 
1.17; they are thinking of the Egyptian word mw, which 
means “water.” But this etymology fits only the Greek 
version of the name. The original Hebrew mur almost 
certainly derives from Egyptian mose, the old perfective 
of ms (“is born’); it is found frequently in theophoric 
forms (e.g., Ptah-mose, Tuth-mose). For a strong defense 
of this consensus view see Griffiths 1953. 

°67 A minor textual difficulty is best resolved by 
following Bekker and reading katodnAov (“obvious”). 
Josephus finishes on a confident note, as he had begun 
(see note to “clearly” at 1.252). 

°68 This concession (ov ToAU THs KANBEtas Siua- 
tavev; for the wording, cf. 1.218; War 1.17) is neces- 
sary because of the earlier use of Manetho as a positive 
witness; the same double verdict, with very similar lan- 
guage, is found at 1.105, 229. The “ancient records” are 
Egyptian documents (cf. 1.8-9, 73, 104-5, 228, 280). 
The slight qualification “not ... much” implies that 
Josephus has some leeway to disagree in part even with 
the Hyksos story, but for rhetorical reasons he never 
does so explicitly. 

969 Greek: ddeomdTous pvGous, echoing the aSeotd- 
tos pUbodoyoupéveov of 1.105. The adjective straddles 
the senses “anonymous” and “unauthorized,” with per- 
haps the additional nuance of “inauthentic.” 

°70 The root “implausible” (am8av-) is used one last 
time in relation to Manetho (cf. 1.105, 229, 267, 279, 
286). The verb ouvé8nxev here probably has the sense 
“stitched together” (Josephus rightly detects the artifi- 
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(1.32) 288 After him I wish to scrutinize?’* Chaeremon.?” For indeed this man, 
and putting forward the same name as 


claiming to be writing Egyptian history?” 


Chaeremon’s 
story 


Manetho for the king, Amenophis, and his son Ramesses,?’> 289 says that?’ Isis 
appeared to Amenophis in his sleep, blaming him for the fact that her temple had 
been destroyed in the war.°’’ The sacred scribe Phritobautes?’® said that if he purged 


cial combination of varied tales); elsewhere (1.46, 112, 
293, 294, 304 etc.) words from the same root mean more 
generally to “concoct” or “invent.” 

°71 The blame for the prejudice is shifted from 
Manetho to his sources, since Manetho is too valuable 
a witness to have his reputation wholly or directly sul- 
lied. For hatred as a motive for stories Josephus finds 
unwelcome, see 1.220, 224; 2.32, 70; the accusation is 
levelled directly at Lysimachus in 1.304. 

972 “Scrutinize” (eEetatco) can be used in both non- 
legal (e.g., 1.31, 212) and legal (e.g., 2.276) contexts. If 
the legal atmosphere of this work was felt to be still 
active (cf. 1.277, 312 regarding Manetho and Lysi- 
machus), it might be translated “cross-examine” (with 
Chaeremon as a hostile witness; so Thackeray; cf. 
Plutarch, Mor. 870a). In either case, Josephus places 
himself in a superior position, with the authority to 
examine his opponent. 

973 Josephus does not introduce his opponent with 
any indication of nationality or context; his tactic is to 
focus not on Chaeremon’s ethos but on the errors in his 
narrative. From a variety of references and fragments 
(newly collated by van der Horst 1984; cf. Schwyzer 
1932; FGH 618), we know that Chaeremon was a lead- 
ing Alexandrian intellectual in the first century CE (ca. 
10—80 CE). He was probably the “Chaeremon son of 
Leonidas” who is listed third among the Alexandrian 
delegates to Rome in 41 CE, congratulating Claudius 
on his accession and complaining about the claims of 
Alexandrian Judeans and the associated disturbances in 
Alexandria in the preceding years (CPJ 153, line 17; so 
Frede 1989: 2077-78, unnecessarily doubted by Labow 
2005: 291-92). An early tutor of Nero, he must have 
exercised considerable influence at the heart of Roman 
power, disseminating Egyptian opinions about Judeans. 
He gained immense respect in Rome as a “sacred scribe” 
from Egypt (van der Horst 1984: test. 6 and frag. 4; for 
the label see note to “Phritobautes” at 1.289), whose 
works on Egyptian history and on hieroglyphics inter- 
preted Egyptian culture to a Roman audience (Frede 
1989; Labow 2005: 288-94, with bibliography). As a 
Stoic philosopher he provided allegorical explanations 
of Egyptian religion, and was sufficiently famous to be 
pilloried by Martial (11.56). Thus, although his is the 
briefest of the “Egyptian” narratives related by 
Josephus, it may have been among the most influential 
in Rome (see Appendix 3). His (and Apion’s) depiction 
of Judean theology as framed by aberrant Egyptian 


scribes or priests (1.290; 2.10-12) was of major signifi- 
cance to the philosophical evaluation of Judean cul- 
ture: if it was a dependent, derivative, and corrupt 
version of Egyptian culture, it could make no claim to 
represent an ancient philosophical wisdom. As both 
Frede (1989) and Boys-Stones (2001: 44-75) have 
shown, 1‘'-century Stoic philosophy, of which Chaere- 
mon was a leading figure in both Alexandria and Rome, 
was inclined to scrutinize truly ancient traditions for 
signs (embedded in allegory) of an original, pure hu- 
man wisdom. If Judean tradition was neither ancient nor 
pure (compared to that of Egypt), its peculiar customs 
could gain no philosophical justification at all. 

°74 Josephus’ language (cf. 1.228) evokes his earlier 
canons of historiography, which he will evoke in 1.293 
(cf. 1.26). It is unclear whether Chaeremon composed a 
complete history or narrated only those aspects relevant 
to his elucidation of Egyptian culture; frag. 2, from 
Psellus, also refers to a \otopia. 

°75 On the spelling of the name see notes at 1.245, 
251. The agreement on both names shows that the two 
authors are talking about the same kings, and thus un- 
derscores the significance of the narrative differences 
that Josephus will proceed to highlight. In the ex- 
tremely short précis that follows (1.289-92), Josephus 
picks out details that can be shown to contradict 
Manetho; unlike his citation from Manetho, there are 
almost no facets of this account that Josephus will not 
assess in his critique (1.293-303). Josephus thus appears 
fully in command of his material, and there is no rea- 
son to think that he is following an earlier or fragmen- 
tary abbreviation of Chaeremon (pace Stern 1.421). As 
a result we know extremely little about the character 
and force of Chaeremon’s tale; even those gaps that 
Josephus criticises (e.g., 1.302) may be ones he has 
manufactured himself. 

76 Introduced in this way (nolv oT + indicative), 
this opening sentence could be taken as verbatim quo- 
tation. But since the rest of the passage (1.289-92) is in 
indirect speech (accusative and infinitive), it is more 
likely that Josephus summarizes Chaeremon’s story 
from the outset. 

°77 Although the details here are unexplained (what 
war? and which temple?), Josephus cites them for the 
contrast they make with Manetho’s opening scene (see 
1.294). The goddess Isis was well known in Rome and 
revered by more than just the Egyptian population of 
the city (see Solmsen 1979; Takacs 1995). Indeed, in 
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Egypt of those who had impurities, he would find relief from his terror.°’”? 290 And 
when he had collected 250,000 of the noxious people,?®° he expelled them; they were 
led by scribes, Moyses and Iosepos—he too was a sacred scribe!°*'—their Egyptian 


names being (for Moyses) Tisithen 


Josephus’ day, Domitian had shown special respect for 
the Isis-cult, including the restoration of the Isis-temple 
on the Campus Martius, after it was destroyed by fire; 
the event was marked by the erection of an obelisk 
which records Domitian as a “lover of Isis” (Malaise 
1972). Romans would understand well the wrath of dei- 
ties when their temples were damaged or destroyed (see 
Varro on the anger of Apollo, apud Augustine, Civ. 
18.12). But the roots of this story lie deep in Egyptian 
soil. An assault on Isis suggests the work of Seth/ 
Typhon, the arch-enemy and murderer of Isis’ consort, 
Osiris; see the echoes of this mythology in 1.292. Her 
revenge thus casts the “impure” as a threat to the na- 
tion, who must be banished to the alien, Sethian exte- 
rior. A fragmentary papyrus from the 3" century CE 
appears to refer to the “wrath of Isis” against “Judeans” 
who are described as “impious” and charged with de- 
spoiling the temples of Egypt (CPJ 520, with commen- 
tary by Stern). The origin of this charge is now 
untraceable (Frankfurter 1992 relates it to the Diaspora 
Revolt, 116-117 CE, Bohak 1995 to the Leontopolis 
temple), but it demonstrates the recurrence and adapt- 
ability of a mythological motif that is here also con- 
nected to Judeans (1.292; cf. van der Horst 1984: 49-50; 
Appendix 3). On Isis’ appearance in dreams, see 
Diodorus 1.25.3 and Apuleius, Metam. 11.3-6, with 
Griffiths 1970: 139. 

°78 The name is spelled “Phritibautes” in L (fol- 
lowed by Niese), but in 1.295 the same MS reads 
“Phritobautes” (which is read here in Latin and adopted 
by Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster); ed. pr. reads 
“Phritiphantes” in both places. On the possible mean- 
ings of the name, see van der Horst 1984: 50. For the 
role of “sacred scribes” (cf. Ant. 2.205, 234) as priests 
and interpreters of the sacred records, see LA 2.1199- 
201. Josephus includes this detail because it clashes 
with Manetho’s story of Amenophis (see 1.295). 

979 As in Manetho (cf. 1.233), the nation’s ills can 
be cured only by the expulsion of “the impure” (here ot 
TOUS HOAUOHOUSs ExovTes). The physical integrity of the 
nation is bound up with its cultic purity, in a nexus 
widely evidenced in cultures of the ancient Near East. 

°80 The Greek adjective emoivrs is rare, and is not 
used elsewhere by Josephus; it is probably taken from 
Chaeremon. In this context it reflects the active sense 
of the verb (em)civouci (“to harm”): the presence of the 
impure damages the nation and they are positively 
harmful (cf. Blum, “nuisables”). The passive sense 
(Thackeray: “afflicted”; van der Horst: “diseased”) is 


982 


and (for Iosepos) Peteseph.?8? 291 These went 


possible but, in context, less likely. Josephus records 
the number (the first of three numerical details in this 
précis) for its value in his subsequent riposte. 

°81 This additional remark appears to be an excla- 
mation of mock surprise by Josephus, though the word- 
ing is slightly clumsy and it is not entirely clear 
whether Joseph is here twinned as “sacred scribe” with 
Moses or with Phritobautes; Reinach emends the text 
to have both Moses and Joseph “sacred scribes,” like 
Phritobautes. The association of Moses with a version 
of this legend is attested in Josephus’ citation of 
Manetho (1.250); the link would be natural for anyone, 
Judean or not, who connected this story with the origin 
of the Judean people. The inclusion of Joseph suggests 
some knowledge of Judean traditions, however filtered 
and adapted. On the basis of the Genesis story (Genesis 
37, 39-50), there developed many Judean legends of 
Joseph’s rule in Egypt, for instance, those now found 
in Artapanus and in Joseph and Aseneth (see Gruen 
1998: 73-109 and the full survey by Niehoff 1992). The 
name of Joseph thus became known to some non- 
Judeans. In Apollonius Molon he is the twelfth son of 
Abraham and the grandfather of Moses (apud Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 9.19.3), in Pompeius Trogus, who accords 
him enormous respect, the benefactor of Egypt and fa- 
ther of Moses (apud Justin, Epit. 36.2.6-10). Here, the 
presence of alternative Egyptian names for both Moses 
and Joseph suggests that these “sacred scribes” were 
once purely Egyptian characters (so Schwyzer 1932: 
57); at a point we cannot now trace, they were identi- 
fied with Judean figures (cf. Osarseph and Moses in 
1.250). One can imagine Judean motivation to discover 
Joseph in Egyptian legends (cf. Josephus himself in 
1.92), but Egyptian hostility could cast him in a differ- 
ent light, as here. To portray these iconic figures as rep- 
resentatives of the Egyptian religious and intellectual 
tradition was to prove that Judean culture (and perhaps 
also the Judean nation, 1.292) was derived from Egypt, 
and thus of no independent value as a source of ancient 
philosophical truth (see Frede 1989: 2072-74; Boys- 
Stones 2001: 68-69, 73-75). 

°8? According to van der Horst 1984: 50, this is a 
feminine form; he suggests the name was originally 
“Petisithen” (given by Isis). Surprisingly, Josephus 
does not comment on the glaring inconsistency with 
Manetho (1.250). 

°83 Troiani (134) following Hopfner, suggests that 
the name was originally “Peteseth” (given by Seth) and 
connected to the Typhonian legend. But the present 
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to Pelusium?** and there met 380,000 people who had been left by Amenophis, 
whom he had not wanted to bring over into Egypt;?* they made an alliance with 
these people and marched against Egypt.°8° 292 Amenophis did not wait for their 
attack but fled to Ethiopia,°’’ leaving behind his pregnant wife, who hid in some 
caves and gave birth to a child named Ramesses.?8* He, when he had grown up, 


drove the Judeans,?°? 


ther Amenophis back from Ethiopia.*?! 


(1.33) 293 Thus Chaeremon.’”* From these statements the falsehood in the ac- 


form is comprehensible as it stands, meaning “given by 
Sepa” (the God worshipped in the form of a centipede); 
see Ranke 1935: 243; Mussies 1979: 209-12; van der 
Horst 1984: 50; cf. “Osarsephos” in 1.238. 

°84 On Pelusium as the border of Egypt see note to 
“300,000” at 1.274. It appears that Chaeremon’s version 
lacked Manetho’s stone-quarries and the settlement in 
Avaris, though we cannot say what Josephus may have 
omitted. 

°85 From this description, it appears that these were 
foreigners, but their origin and the circumstances of 
their exclusion are not related in this abbreviated ver- 
sion; Josephus’ charge of obscurity on this point 
(1.301) may be less than fair to the fuller original. The 
resulting combination of polluted natives and foreign 
invaders is structurally identical to Manetho, though 
without the linking apparatus (Avaris etc.) employed 
by the earlier author. This might suggest that Chaere- 
mon is adapting a specifically Manethonian version of 
the legend, though something similar could have circu- 
lated in many variations. 

°86 Manetho’s version had provided some grounds 
for their alliance, in their common association with 
Avaris and shared hatred of Egyptian culture (both with 
Typhonian overtones). We cannot detect whether 
Chaeremon linked the two groups in similar fashion or 
simply left the alliance unexplained. The Typhonian 
echo will, however, appear at the next stage of the saga. 

°87 The story follows the same structure as that of 
Manetho, but omits the prevarication of 1.244-46. 

°88 In Manetho’s version (1.245), the son was al- 
ready 5 years old, and was dispatched abroad for safe 
keeping; perhaps, with the 13-year period of exile 
fixed in tradition (1.236, 247), he needed to be this age 
at the outset in order to be old enough to lead an army 
at the end (1.251). Chaeremon’s version appears in 
some respects more natural, and clearly evokes the 
Osiris-myth, with king Amenophis cast in the role of 
Osiris, his pregnant wife as Isis, and their son as Horus: 
as in the myth, after a childhood hidden and protected 
from the enemy, the son grows up to avenge his father. 
The myth is attested in numerous coffin-spells, in the 
Hymn of Amen-Mose, on the Metternich stele and in 
various literary texts (e.g., Herodotus 2.156; Diodorus 


numbering about 200,000, into Syria, 


999 and brought his fa- 


Response to 
Chaeremon 


1.21.3; 88.6; Plutarch, Mor. 357f, 358b-c, 366a); see 
Griffiths 1960a: 52-53, 93-96; A.Y. Collins 1976: 62- 
63; Redford 2001: 1.199-201; van Henten and Abusch 
1996: 280, n. 31. Since the myth is both cosmic and 
historical in scope, it can easily be used to shape 
Egypt’s historical legends. The allies’ attack is thus 
implicitly Typhonian. 

°89 This label is suddenly introduced and, due to 
Josephus’ abridgement of his source, we cannot tell to 
whom it was applied by Chaeremon or how (as 
Josephus complains in 1.302). Since in the first century 
CE ’ loudaoi normally retained geographic connotations 
(relating to Judea as place of residence or origin), it is 
possible that this label was used for the 380,000 found 
in Pelusium, as originating from Judea; though Jose- 
phus would perhaps have noted this to distinguish them 
from the “impure.” It is more likely that Chaeremon 
used the label for those expelled by Ramesses, after 
they had settled in Judea. In this case, Josephus slightly 
anticipates the use of the term by Chaeremon, for rhe- 
torical purposes: claiming that the application of the 
label is unclear (1.302), he can deny its suitability alto- 
gether. A third explanation, that Josephus did not have 
direct access to Chaeremon and thus did not know how 
he used the term, remains possible. 

°° Again, the story mirrors Manetho (1.251). The 
figure (cf. the same number brought into Egypt in 
1.243) is important for Josephus’ calculations in 1.300- 
01. Cf. the alternative figure in Lysimachus and Apion 
(2.20). 

991 Here the son takes the main initiative; cf. the 
variant Manethonian versions in 1.251, 276, and the 
comment on associated discrepancies regarding this son 
in note to “300,000” at 1.274. Oddly, Josephus’ subse- 
quent comment on Chaeremon has the father already 
dead before the son’s birth (1.300), as in the Osiris 
myth; it is impossible to tell which of these is the cor- 
rect representation of Chaeremon’s tale. 

92 Josephus’ response (1.293-303) is considerably 
longer than the précis, and takes up almost every detail 
within it. Whereas with Manetho his main angle of at- 
tack was the implausibility of the tale, here the juxta- 
position with Manetho enables a change of tactic, 
focusing mainly on the inconsistencies between the 
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count of both authors is, I think, self-evident.?” For if there were any underlying 
truth, it would not have been possible to disagree to such an extent;?* but those who 
concoct lies do not write what agrees with others but fabricate what they like.??> 294 
So one [Manetho] says that it was the king’s desire to see the Gods that caused the 
expulsion of the polluted people,?®® whereas Chaeremon concocted his own dream 
as of Isis.°?? 295 One says that it was Amenophis who warned the king to effect the 
purging, the other Phritobautes;??* and the number of people is also of course ex- 
tremely close—one talks of 80,000, the other 250,000!°9° 296 Further, Manetho first 
expels the polluted people to the stone-quarries, then gives them Auaris in which to 
settle and incites them to war against the rest of the Egyptians, and then says that 
they appealed for aid from the Hierosolymites;!° 297 whereas Chaeremon [says 


two stories (5 discrepancies are highlighted); there are 
also 4 points of obscurity to which Josephus draws at- 
tention. The value of placing Chaeremon immediately 
after Manetho is evident: their story-lines are close 
enough to be comparable, but different enough to af- 
ford the new tactic plenty of scope. 

993 “Self-evident falsehood” (attobev davepa 
WeuSoroyta) displays the confidence of a rhetor, 
matched by the remark which closes this section 
(1.303; cf. the start of the response to Manetho, 1.252: 
WevSeTal Tepidaveos). Josephus’ aim is not simply to 
convict Chaeremon of falsity on the basis of his differ- 
ence from Manetho—that would imply that Manetho’s 
version was correct—but to convict them both on the 
basis of their major disagreements. 

°°4 The vague “to such an extent” seems designed 
to support a questionable logic, according to which 
gross difference implies that both accounts are untrue. 
The logic is similar to, or based upon, the inverse prin- 
ciple enunciated in 1.26, that truthful history is found 
where all the witnesses agree (see note to “writing” at 
1.26). The scale of disagreement could show that both 
accounts cannot be right, but it hardly disproves the 
possibility that one account might be right and the 
other largely wrong. Josephus’ language of “disagree- 
ment” (Stadcovetv) echoes that used in 1.15-27 and, as 
there, his argument only works for those who are al- 
ready skeptical of the veracity of all the sources cited. 
It would be interesting to know how he would have re- 
acted when confronted with the disagreements between 
his work and the Judean scriptures, or the sometimes 
gross contradictions between the accounts of events in 
his War and his Antiquities/Life. 

°5 As in 1.15-27, the only explanation Josephus 
offers for difference is irresponsible and arbitrary in- 
vention (rather than, for instance, following a better 
source). “Concoct” (ouvti6qut) is used again in 1.294 
and elsewhere in 1.46, 112, 287, 304, 312; 2.3, 124; 
“fabricate” (tAatTc) appears in this or cognate forms 
in 1.254, 293, 298, 304; 2.12, 122. For the Judean 


scriptures as the polar opposite, free of any arbitrari- 
ness or difference, see 1.37. 

996 See 1.232, commented on in 1.254-55. By pre- 
serving Manetho’s language of “pollution” (cf. 1.241, 
248), Josephus keeps the two stories close enough on 
this point to exploit their difference on others. 

°°7 This, with 1.289, 298 is Josephus’ only refer- 
ence to Isis in this work (cf. elsewhere War. 7.123; 
Ant. 18.65-80). While he everywhere ridicules animal 
cults, he offers no critique of Isis, only of the story- 
teller. He may have wished to avoid direct confronta- 
tion with those in Rome who respected the goddess 
(see note to “war” at 1.289). The translation here fol- 
lows L (with Niese maior, Naber, Thackeray, Reinach 
[with doubts], and Miinster): 0 5& Xaiprycov iSiov as 
ths “loiSos evutrviov ouvteberke (Thackeray’s transla- 
tion differs). This awkward expression appears to com- 
press two ideas: that Chaeremon invented the story of 
an Isis dream, and that the result is like a “dream” 
of his own. Various textual emendations have been 
proposed, including: i) a change of {S10v to attiov 
(Schreckenberg 1977: 163: “Charemon invented a 
dream of Isis as the cause,” cf. 1.254); and ii) Niese’s 
conjecture (adopted in Niese minor), emending ‘S10v 
as to ndicov, os (“Chaeremon was sweeter, who con- 
cocted a dream of Isis”). 

998 For Manetho, see 1.232; for Chaeremon, see 
1.289 (where the note describes the variant spellings of 
the name). As well as a different name, the two figures 
have different roles, Amenophis as “seer,” Phritobautes 
as “sacred scribe”; Josephus comments only on the first 
difference as the most obvious. 

99 Josephus’ tactic changes to sarcasm (marked by 
51); for the figures see 1.234, 290. The attack on the 
plausibility of Manetho’s tale, regarding the sudden 
gathering of 80,000 (1.257), could have been extended 
here to the far larger figure, but Josephus’ critique is 
now focused on discrepancy, not implausibility. 

1000 This summary of Manetho’s story (1.235, 237- 
42; cf. 1.260-62) emphasizes the sequence of events 
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that] when they left Egypt they found at Pelusium 380,000 people who had been 
left by Amenophis, and with these they returned to invade Egypt, while Amenophis 
fled to Ethiopia.!°°! 298 But the absolute gem is this:!°°? he has not said who these 
large numbers of soldiers were and where they were from, whether they were Egyp- 
tians by descent or had come from outside;!°°? and he has not even clarified the 
reason why the king did not want them to enter Egypt!°°'—this from a man who, in 
connection with the lepers,!9 fabricated the Isis-dream!!°° 299 With Moyses 
Chaeremon has connected Iosepos, as if they were driven out together in the same 
period, although Iosepos predates Moyses, having died four generations, that is about 
170 years, earlier.!°°’ 300 Indeed, Ramesses, the son of Amenophis, according to 
Manetho fought as a young man alongside his father, and was banished with him, 
fleeing to Ethiopia;!°°® but Chaeremon has him born in a cave after his father’s 


(“first ... then ... then’). One point of contrast in Chae- 
remon (1.297) will be the order in which the polluted 
people go to war and call in outside aid. “Hiero- 
solymites” is Josephus’ label (cf. 1.264); Manetho had 
called them “Solymites” (ZoAupitat, 1.248). 

1001 This summary of 1.291-92 is given no further 
comment, but the juxtaposition with 1.296 shows up 
the difference in almost every detail—in circumstance, 
sequence, and location. Only the ending of the story is 
the same (cf. 1.246, 292), though Josephus did not cite 
that section of Manetho’s narrative in 1.296. 

1002 Josephus breaks off the display of inconsisten- 
cies (to which he will return at 1.300), to highlight two 
related obscurities in Chaeremon’s story. The sarcasm 
of 1.295 returns, again marked by 6m. “Absolute gem” 
translates yevvaidtatov: the adjective indicates some- 
thing “noble” or “splendid,” and is used sarcastically 
of Josephus’ opponents in 1.319; 2.32. 

1003 The obscurity, in 1.291, may be as much the 
result of Josephus’ compression of his source as of 
Chaeremon’s own making; even so, a more natural read- 
ing of 1.291 would take the Pelusium crowd as outsid- 
ers, since it refers to Amenophis not wanting to “bring 
them over” (Stakopifeiv) into Egypt. But Josephus 
presses this point because he wants to clarify how, if at 
all, this story is connected to “Judeans” (cf. 1.302): thus 
the language here used, and the alternatives offered 
(native Egyptians or outsiders), echo the anxieties al- 
ready expressed in 1.229, 252, 278 concerning the 
“mixing” of Judeans with Egyptians. 

04 This second obscurity is closely related to the 
first: the king’s action would have made more sense if 
the identity of those he excluded was apparent. 

005 “1 epers” is Josephus’ term (again in 1.302), not 
Chaeremon’s (cf. 1.289, 290). On a similar alteration of 
Manetho, see note to “people” at 1.233. 

06 The implication is: if he can “fabricate” 
(cuutrAcooe; cf. note to “like” at 1.293) an Isis-dream, 
why did he not invent other “facts” to make the story 


coherent? Chaeremon is as incompetent as he is untruth- 
ful. 

1007 Josephus does not here comment on the name- 
changes of Moses and Joseph (cf. 1.286), but seizes on 
what he considers a factual error, the only example of 
this tactic against Chaeremon. Typically, he does not 
reveal his alternative source of knowledge (the biblical 
tradition); only Judean or sympathetic readers, who ac- 
knowledged his access to better sources, would be will- 
ing to take this chronological statement on trust. In fact, 
the biblical time references on this period are vague or 
inconsistent. Gen 15:13 speaks of the descendants of 
Abraham being slaves in a land not their own for 400 
years, while Gen 15:16 promises they will return to 
Canaan “in the fourth generation.” Exodus | has no 
clear indications of the passage of time. Exod 6:16-20 
traces three generations between Levi (half-brother of 
Joseph) and Moses, while Exod 12:40 says the people 
of Israel were in Egypt (LXX: in Egypt and Canaan) for 
430 years. Elsewhere (Ant. 2.204) Josephus speaks of 
enduring hardship in Egypt for 400 years (following 
Gen 15:13), while in Ant. 2.318 he gives the figure of 
430 years from Abraham to the exodus, or 215 from the 
arrival of Jacob in Egypt (see Nodet 1992: 139, n. 6; 
Feldman 2000: 224). Here he gives the interval be- 
tween Joseph and Moses more definitely as “four gen- 
erations” than in precise years (“about 170 years”). 
Reinach (55, n. 2) and Troiani (134) consider that 
Josephus is dependent on Exod 6:16-20 (cf. Philo, Mos. 
1.7). But neither “four generations” nor “170 years” is 
easily deduced from that passage, and it is more likely 
that he is following “the fourth generation” of Gen 
15:16; the figure of 170 years is then calculated from a 
rough estimate of 40-45 years per generation. 

1008 Josephus returns to another point of difference 
between the two stories. He cites here the version of 
Manetho’s story he had used in 1.274, not the story of 
the 5-year-old sent abroad for safe keeping in 1.245 (on 
the difference between these two, see note to “300,000” 
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death,!°°? and subsequently victorious in battle, driving the Judeans, numbering 
about 200,000, to Syria.!°!° 301 What irresponsibility!!°!' Earlier he did not say who 
the 380,000 were, and neither does he indicate how the 430,000!°!? perished— 
whether they fell in battle or went over to Ramesses’ side.!°'3 302 And the most 
is that one cannot learn from him whom he calls “Judeans,” or to 
which group he applies this designation, the 250,000 lepers or the 380,000 at 
Pelusium.!°!> 303 But it would, perhaps, be stupid to use more examples to refute 
it would have been more tolerable for them 


(1.34) 304 In addition to these I shall bring on Lysimachus,!°!* who has taken the 


identity of ; +1014 
“Jude me”’ amazing thing 
those who are refuted by themselves;!0!® 
to have been refuted by others. !°!7 
Lysimachus’ 
story 


at 1.274). This maximizes the distance from Chaere- 
mon’s version, though the other Manetho account was 
still strikingly different. 

1009 Tn 1.292 the father leaves his pregnant wife be- 
hind, but survives in exile and is brought back to Egypt 
by his grown-up son. There are several possible expla- 
nations for this discrepancy: 1) Josephus is simply 
clumsy, not noticing that he here alters the story he has 
just summarized (so Thackeray and Reinach); ii) 
Josephus subtly changes the original version to in- 
crease the divergence from Manetho’s account; iti) 
Josephus here cites what Chaeremon actually said; this 
version is more accurate than that in 1.292; iv) 
Josephus knows and cites more than one version of 
Chaeremon’s story. All of these are possible, but there 
are some reasons to support iii), as fitting better the 
Horus-pattern (see note to “Ramesses” at 1.292; van 
Henten and Abusch 1996: 281-82). 

1010 This last stage in the saga is not, in fact, a point 
of difference with Manetho, but is mentioned here, re- 
peating material from 1.292, to set up the objections in 
1.301-2. 

1011 The expostulation (c3 ths evxepetas) adds rhe- 
torical variety and sums up in a single word (elsewhere 
used only in 1.57) Josephus’ damning verdict on 
Chaeremon’s historiography. 

1012 L_, followed by Niese, reads “230,000,” but Jose- 
phus’ sums require a different figure. If there were 
250,000 polluted people (1.290, 295, 302) and a fur- 
ther 380,000 added from Pelusium (1.291, 297, 302), 
the combined total was 630,000. And if 200,000 got 
back to Syria (1.292, 300), that leaves 430,000 who 
must have perished in between. This is the figure found 
here in ed. pr. and adopted by all modern editors apart 
from Niese. 

1013 The lacuna bothers Josephus, not just because 
it is an obvious point of weakness in Chaeremon’s nar- 
rative, but because, as with the identity of the 380,000, 
he desires complete clarity on who is, or is not, to be 
considered “Judean” (cf. 1.302). The alternatives he 
allows here exclude the possibility that these 430,000 
could be considered Judean in any way (cf. 1.278). 


1014 A third use of 61 signals another piece of sar- 
casm (cf. 1.295, 298); the same expression is used in 
2.284, but without sarcasm. 

1015 For Chaeremon’s use of this label, see note to 
“Judeans” at 1.292. It is likely that he meant neither of 
the two options canvassed by Josephus, but employed 
the term to refer to the survivors who got to Syria, and 
settled in Judea. Thus Chaeremon probably meant this 
story to describe the origin of the Judean people, but it 
suits Josephus’ purpose to claim he was obscure or con- 
fused, and thus to nullify the potential damage to the 
reputation of Judeans. Manetho’s story lent itself to a 
clear distinction between two parties, and thus to a 
strong denial by Josephus that the Judeans were origi- 
nally native Egyptians; Chaeremon’s can be ridiculed 
as simply obscure. 

1016 As in 1.287, Josephus ends by asserting the suf- 
ficiency of what he has done, aware, perhaps, that this 
section seems short, relative to the response he made to 
Manetho. The self-refutation here referred to is most 
likely the mutual refutation of Manetho and Chaere- 
mon: that was the main point announced in 1.293 and 
copiously illustrated thereafter. For the tactic, cf. 1.219, 
226. 

1017 The sense here depends on the nuance given to 
the term uetpicdtepov, here translated “more tolerable” 
(uétTplos means not too much). The previous comment 
asserted that both authors collapse immediately, and far 
too easily, when confronted by each other. Josephus 
now suggests that a less devastating result might have 
ensued had each been opposed—though still refuted— 
by others. But if this is an apology, it is meant ironi- 
cally: it serves to reinforce how weak each author looks 
when juxtaposed with the other. 

1018 Josephus introduces Lysimachus (“bring on”— 
etre\oaryco—evokes the theater more than the law-court) 
without reference to his nationality, his historical con- 
text, or his literary purpose. His placement in the se- 
quence of citations may have nothing to do with 
chronology. Chaeremon was juxtaposed with Manetho 
for rhetorical purposes, and Lysimachus may have writ- 
ten at any time between Manetho and Apion; 2.20 
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1019 


same foundation as the basis for his lying 


1020 


about the lepers and the disfig- 


ured!°! as the authors mentioned above, but surpasses them in the implausibility of 


his fabrications, !°22 


which have clearly been concocted out of profound enmity. 


1023 


305 He says that!°*4 when Bocchoris was king of the Egyptians,!°*> the Judean 


might suggest that Apion referred to him. We know of 
an Alexandrian Lysimachus, who wrote on Theban 
“paradoxes” and the Greek legends of “returns” 
(“Nostoi”; FGH 382); his dates are after Mnaseas 
(Athenaeus, Deipn. 158d) and thus after the second cen- 
tury BCE. Tempted by the Egyptian link, many schol- 
ars identify our Lysimachus (a common name) with this 
Alexandrian scholar (Gudeman in PW 14.32-39; Fraser 
1972: 2.1092-93, n. 475; Reinach; Thackeray; Bar- 
Kochva 1999-2000b: 477-83; 2001: 18-20; see further, 
Labow 2005: 311-14). But there is good reason to 
doubt this identification (see Jacoby in FGH 621 and 
3b: 166; Troiani; Schirer revised 3.600-1). Although 
the setting of his story is clearly Egyptian, with tradi- 
tional motifs of divine anger and the purging of the 
land, in several respects the saga (as we know it from 
Josephus’ paraphrase) has been developed away from a 
specifically Egyptian ambience: Moses is not here in- 
troduced as an Egyptian or with an Egyptian name; he 
and his people are hostile not to Egyptian religion but 
to the religion of everyone they encounter, especially 
in the new land they conquer; and there is no final vin- 
dication of Egypt culturally or militarily. Elsewhere, 
Josephus twins Lysimachus with the non-Egyptian 
Apollonius Molon (2.145, 236) as critics of Moses and 
his laws, while Tacitus recounts a version of the exo- 
dus very similar to that of Lysimachus (Hist. 5.3-4; see 
note to “says” at 1.305). Thus it is easy to imagine Lysi- 
machus as a Greek intellectual, adapting an old Egyp- 
tian saga to provide a more pointedly pejorative 
account of Judean origins, full of etiological motifs 
designed to “explain” Judean practices (see below). In 
any case, Josephus makes no attempt to characterize 
Lysimachus as Egyptian, beyond placing him in the 
company of others who explicitly are so. 

1019 Josephus first emphasizes their basic similarity, 
in order to explain all difference as the product of pure 
invention (cf. 1.293). There are many themes in com- 
mon with Manetho and Chaeremon (impurity, divine 
wrath, purging of the land, the leadership of Moses, an 
irreligious constitution, travel across the desert and 
settlement in Judea), but also striking differences: the 
story is set in the reign of a different king, there is no 
role for foreigners, no invasion of Egypt, no assault on 
Egyptian religion and no clear Typhonian echo. As we 
know from other sources (see Appendix 3), there were 
multiple and only partly overlapping versions of this 
saga, and there is no reason to think that Lysimachus 


was directly dependent on either Manetho or Chaere- 
mon. 

1020 «T ving” (Weoua) is a charge against Lysi- 
machus repeated in 1.318, 320; cf. 1.252 (Manetho) and 
1.293 (Chaeremon). 

1021 “Disfigured” (AcAcBnuévor) had been used by 
Josephus in his paraphrase of, and commentary upon, 
Manetho (1.234, 256, etc.); it may be his own terminol- 
ogy. When he comes to paraphrase Lysimachus, he uses 
terms of impurity (1.306, 307), leprosy, or scabies 
(1.305, 308). 

1022 Josephus loads his polemic in advance of the 
paraphrase: implausibility (4m6avotns) is his chief 
weapon in 1.314-19 (cf. on Manetho at 1.105 and note 
to “implausibly” at 1.287). For “fiction” (TAcopata), cf. 
note to “like” at 1.293. 

1023 As usual, “clearly” signals supreme confidence 
in Josephus’ advance judgment (cf. 1.252, 293). For 
“concoct” (ouvtiénut), see note to “like” at 1.293. 
Josephus intuits Lysimachus’ motive as “profound en- 
mity” (ToAAn aexGe1a), echoing his complaint about 
Egyptians in general (1.224) and Manetho’s sources in 
particular (1.287), but without reference here to Egypt. 
The polemical crescendo may reflect genuine outrage 
at Lysimachus’ explicit identification of Judeans with 
lepers and scabies-sufferers; but it also brings this first 
book to a close on a rhetorical climax (cf. 1.318-20). 

1024 All the material from Lysimachus is paraphrased 
(Thackeray indents, as if it were a quotation). It is im- 
possible to tell how much of his source Josephus knew 
and how much he has shortened, but we should note: i) 
he later cites a detail (2.16, on the number of those who 
accompanied Moses) not given here, suggesting that 
this passage is a précis; 11) in contrast to the Chaeremon 
précis, Josephus here includes many details from 
Lysimachus on which he does not later offer comment; 
iil) many items of vocabulary are unique to this 
passage (e.g., Woopds, 1.305, 306 etc.; emiAoyn, 1.307; 
emPoopitat, 1.307). These last two observations may 
indicate that Josephus stays quite close to his source. 
Many of the details in this account reappear in Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.3-4: the king Bocchoris, the oracle from 
Ammon, the plague/disease (also identified as scabies), 
the expulsion into the desert, Moses’ rallying of the 
helpless crowd, hostility to others and their Gods, travel 
through the desert, and expulsion of the inhabitants of 
the new land. Thus we know that something close to 
Lysimachus’ account was familiar in Rome in Josephus’ 
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people!°’° suffered leprosy, scabies, and certain other diseases,!°?’ and took refuge 
in the temples to beg for food.!°*8 When very many people contracted disease, there 
was a crop-failure in Egypt.!°? 306 Bocchoris, the king of the Egyptians, sent 
people to consult the oracle of Ammon!°° about the crop-failure and the God told 
him to purge the temples of unholy and ungodly people:!"! he should throw them 


out of the temples into desert locations and drown those with scabies and leprosy, 


day, and this might explain why he both cites it in this 
tractate (though it may have only remote connections 
to Egypt) and dismisses it with such vitriol. See further 
Appendix 3. 

1025 Bocchoris (his Egyptian name is Bakenrenef) 
was the second king in the 24" Dynasty (Manetho frag- 
ments 64-65 in Waddell 1940); his dates are thus ca. 
720-715 BCE (cf. Apion’s dating at 2.17). It is not clear 
why Josephus considers him to have lived much earlier 
(2.16: 1700 years ago), but that may represent a misun- 
derstanding of his source, manufacturing an inconsis- 
tency with others (pace Reinach 56-57 n. 2, drawing a 
wrong inference from Diodorus 1.65). Bakenrenef was 
not much celebrated in Egyptian texts (see Redford 
2001: 1.162), beyond his association with an oracle 
from a lamb that prophesied Egyptian humiliation at 
the hand of foreigners, to be followed by recovery. But 
in Greek sources, as “Bocchoris the wise,” he is known 
as a great legislator, the inspiration for Solon (Diodorus 
1.45, 65, 79, 94; Plutarch, Demetr. 27.5-6). Lysimachus’ 
version of the story may have arisen out of the associa- 
tion of this king with the oracle of the lamb, but it has 
lost its link with foreign invaders (cf. Labow 2005: 
316-17). 

1026 If we may trust Josephus, Lysimachus explicitly 
identified “Judeans” with the diseased from the outset 
of the story; Josephus will question what this identifi- 
cation means (1.313-14) and does not allow us here to 
see its rationale. 

1027 The explication of “impurity” as disease may 
have been implicit in Manetho’s version of this story 
(see note to “Egypt” at 1.229 and note to “people” at 
1.233). Here, the characterization of the problematic 
people as diseased is simply juxtaposed with their la- 
belling as “unholy and godless” (1.306), perhaps a sign 
of a story with two layers, the medical superimposed on 
the religious. Both Pompeius Trogus (Justin, Epit. 
36.2.12) and Tacitus (Hist. 5.4.2) agree with Lysi- 
machus in specifying scabies; cf. Apion’s groin-tumors 
(2.20-27). It appears that legends of “plague” were ame- 
nable to a variety of interpretations, giving rein to his- 
torical imagination and polemical animus. 

1028 Did the diseased go to the temples for protec- 
tion or for alms, or both? And how did they gain entry? 
As Stern suggests (1.385), this puzzle may indicate a 
story with more than one layer. In the substratum, 
sources of impurity are ejected from Egyptian temples 


1032 


(1.306-7); in a later layer, Judeans are represented as 
diseased people who enter the temples (under obscure 
circumstances), in order to be ejected from there. 
Lysimachus’ reference to begging would resonate with 
a certain stereotype current in Rome of the Judean beg- 
gar; see Martial 12.57.13; Juvenal, Sat. 6.542-47. 

1029 Again, this is puzzling, and may have been 
clearer in the fuller version Josephus paraphrases. Crop- 
failure (akaptia) suggests a collapse in the fertility of 
the land (cf. 1.306), explicable if Egypt is polluted by 
unholy elements in the population; on crop-failure un- 
der the curse of Typhonian impiety, see Oracle of the 
Potter (P. Rainer 1.1.7; Koenen 1968: 200). But here the 
story-line seems to indicate a transmission of disease 
via the temples, causing perhaps a shortage of farmers 
(Stern 1.385), or an “infection” of the land passed on 
via temple-visitors. Lysimachus’ version may superim- 
pose a more “rational” explanatory scheme on an old 
Egyptian narrative. On the double version of events, 
see Bar-Kochva 2001: 16-23, suggesting that Josephus 
has conflated two different accounts that he found in 
Lysimachus; I find it more likely that the conflation 
occurred in Lysimachus himself. 

1030 Ammon (or Amun), the ram-headed deity, is es- 
pecially associated with the city of Thebes, and the 
sun-God, Re; hence the reference to the sun later in this 
section. His oracle was located in the Libyan desert, at 
the oasis of Siwa (see Frankfurter 1998: 157), and was 
the recipient of notable visits, by Croesus, Hannibal, 
Cambyses, and, most famously, Alexander the Great. 
Romans certainly knew about this God (cf. Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.3.1; 4.2) and about the oracle, which acclaimed 
Vespasian as Amun’s son, like Alexander (Suetonius, 
Vesp. 7). 

1031 This purification motif, paralleled in Manetho 
(1.233) and Chaeremon (1.289), looks like an original 
Egyptian theme; the “unholy” (avayvo1) and “un- 
godly” (SvooeBets) are a threat to the purity of the land, 
and particularly the temples, its most sensitive loca- 
tions. On the relationship to the disease-labels, see 
notes to 1.305. 

1032 Here the two layers of the story (concerning the 
unholy and the diseased) are awkwardly combined, 
with two parallel but different fates. The expulsion into 
the desert, the location of Seth, may reflect a buried 
Typhonian motif. 
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as the sun was angry at their existence; he should purify the temples and in this way 
the land would be fruitful.!°°? 307 When Bocchoris received these oracles he sum- 
moned the priests and assistants at the altars and instructed them to make a selection 
of the impure people and hand these over to soldiers who would take them out into 
the desert, and to wrap up the lepers in lead sheets in order to sink them in the 
sea.!34 308 When the lepers and scabies-sufferers had been drowned, the rest were 
assembled and taken out to desert locations to die; but they gathered together to plan 


what to do about themselves,!°> 
guard,!036 


for their rescue. !97 


a straight course until they reached inhabited territory, 
show goodwill to no-one, nor to give the best but the worst advice, 


1033 The wrath of Amun-Re, the sun-God (see Quirke 
1992: 21-51), represents a clear religious logic, parallel 
to the anger of Isis (1.289): the Egyptian Gods jealously 
guard the purity of the land and punish impurity with 
natural disasters. For a Persian parallel see Herodotus 
1.138. If Lysimachus wrote as represented here, his ac- 
count may carry an implicit critique of Egyptian “su- 
perstition”: to speak of “the sun” as angry might 
suggest to a Greek mind a crude personification of na- 
ture. For Essene personification of the sun, cf. War 
2.128, 148. 

1034 Tt is not clear if the two categories of victims are 
distinct. If so, and if the Judeans were the diseased 
rather than the impure (1.305), none would have sur- 
vived the treatment ordered here, and carried out in 
1.308. Josephus does not comment on this internal in- 
consistency, which perhaps arose from the conflation of 
an Egyptian substratum and Lysimachan overlay. 
Pompeius Trogus’ version is neater: “The Egyptians, 
being troubled with scabies and leprosy and warned by 
an oracle, expelled [Moses], with those who had the 
disease, out of Egypt, that the distemper might not 
spread among a greater number” (Justin, Epit. 36.2.12). 
The reference to lead sheets might contain a distant 
echo of the Osiris-myth, in which Typhon tricked Osiris 
into lying in a coffin, sealed it with nails and lead, and 
launched it into the sea (Plutarch, Mor. 356c); but if so 
the motif has been transferred and is barely recogniz- 
able. On uses of lead in antiquity, see Labow 2005: 
322-23, n. 53. 

1035 According to 2.20, Lysimachus said there were 
110,000 of these people; in the present context num- 
bers are of no concern to Josephus (unlike the case of 
Chaeremon). 

1036 Etiological elements begin to emerge here, as in 
Tacitus’ account (see Appendix 3). For an encampment 
to light a fire and keep guard makes good sense, but 
the reference to “lamps” (AUxvor) looks superfluous, 
except for its etiological value (the Egyptian custom in 


and, when night came, lit a fire and lamps and kept 
and on the next night fasted and made atonement offerings to the Gods 
309 On the next day a certain Moyses advised them to risk taking 


1038 and he instructed them to 


1039 and to reduce 


Sais, recorded in Herodotus 2.62, is a remote parallel). 
Josephus uses the same language of the Judean custom 
of lighting lamps (2.118, 282), and this was a custom 
certainly known in Rome and associated with the sab- 
bath (Seneca, Ep. 95.47) or “Herod’s day” (Persius, Sat. 
5.180-81). 

1037 Fasting was well known in Rome as a Judean 
sabbath custom: Pompeius Trogus (in Justin, Epit. 
36.2.14); Petronius, frag. 37; Suetonius, Aug. 76.2; 
Martial 4.4; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.3. See Williams 2004 
for a strong argument that this was an accurate percep- 
tion of Judean practice in Rome. The atonement offer- 
ings are here polytheistic, perhaps to render the later 
hostility to altars of the Gods (1.309) all the more rep- 
rehensible, and attributable to Moses’ malign influence. 

1038 Although it is implied that Moses is one of the 
Egyptian expellees, he is given here no Egyptian pedi- 
gree (in contrast to the versions of Manetho, Chaere- 
mon, and Apion; for the latter two this point was of 
crucial significance in downgrading Judean culture). 
But his initiative is here highlighted; 2.145 suggests 
Lysimachus expressed special venom against Moses, as 
well as against his laws. The crossing of the desert, 
which was of little interest to Manetho and Chaeremon, 
became the source of etiological speculation in many 
other versions (e.g., Apion, Pompeius Trogus, and 
Tacitus). Here, the risk and difficulty of the journey 
(1.310) suggest the formation of a daring but brutalized 
nation. 

1039 Hostility specifically directed against Egyp- 
tians in Manetho’s version (1.239) is here generalized 
into a universal anti-social temperament. Giving good 
advice was considered in antiquity one of the basic 
rules of humanity (sometimes attributed to Bouzyges); 
cf. Cicero, Off. 1.52: consilium fidele deliberanti dare 
(“to give faithful advice to one who is deliberating,” 
parallel to offering water and fire; see note to “them” at 
2.211; Berthelot 2003: 54-55, 108-9). The expulsion 
from Egypt had been linked to Judean “misanthropy” 
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to ruins whatever sanctuaries or altars of the Gods they encountered.!°*° 310 The 
others agreed!°4! and when they had put these decisions into practice, they crossed 
the desert; despite considerable difficulties, they arrived in an inhabited country, 
where they maltreated the people and plundered and burned the temples,!? and 
came to the territory now called Judea, where they founded a city and settled in it.! 
311 This city was called “Hierosyla” [temple plunder] because of their disposi- 
tion,!°*4 but later, when they had become powerful, they changed the name in time 


in order to avoid opprobrium,!°*° 
“Hierosolymites.”!046 


Response to 
Lysimachus 


already by Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.4), and alle- 
gations along such lines were regularly directed against 
Judeans (see note to “Greeks” at 2.121 and full survey 
in Berthelot 2003: 79-184; there is a particularly close 
parallel to Lysimachus’ complaint in Diodorus 34/ 
35.1.2-3). For the Judean reputation in Rome see 
Juvenal, Sat. 14.103-4. Tacitus recounts a defiant and 
self-reliant Judean attitude spawned by the exodus 
(Hist. 5.3.1) and recycles a generalized complaint: ad- 
versus omnes alios hostile odium (“an aggressive hatred 
against all others,” 5.5.1). 

1040 The destruction of Egyptian temples, deplored 
by Manetho (1.239; cf. 1.76) is here also generalized, 
and practiced after leaving Egypt. On the Judean repu- 
tation as “atheists,” see 2.148 with note ad loc. The 
razing of altars is praised by pseudo-Hecataeus (1.193, 
in very similar language) where it may reflect Hasmo- 
nean expansion into Gentile cities (see note to “down” 
at 1.193); for a more recent example, alleged to have 
inflamed Gaius, see Philo, Legat. 199-202. Tacitus 
notes Judean hostility specifically to Egyptian Gods 
(Hist. 5.4.2) but also expands this into a general reli- 
gious contrariety (5.4.1). 

1041 The agreement signals collective responsibility; 
it is described as an “oath” in 1.318, which may have 
been a term used by Lysimachus or may be Josephus’ 
borrowing from Manetho (1.238). 

1042 The Hyksos-type behavior (1.76; cf. 1.249) is 
directed now against non-Egyptians, the land being 
inhabited (contrast Hecataeus, apud Diodorus 40.3.2) to 
provide victims for such attacks. The “plundering” of 
temples (to ‘iepa ouAcvtes; cf. 1.249) will be important 
for the inventive etiology to follow. Pompeius Trogus 
(in Justin, Epit. 36.2.12) knew of the tradition of the 
“spoiling of the Egyptians” (Exod 3:21-22; cf. 
Artapanus in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.27.34-35), but if an 
echo of that story is here present, it is again universal- 
ized. Berthelot (2003: 109) suggests a possible reflec- 
tion of complaint at the Hasmonean treatment of 
non-Judeans. 

1043 Since Lysimachus named the Judean people 


and called the city “Hierosolyma” and themselves 


(1.35) 312 This author!°47 did not even discover enough to refer to the same king 
as the others, but has concocted a more novel name 


1048 and, passing over the dream 


before this point (1.305), he may have thought that the 
land took its name from the people, rather than vice 
versa. 

1044 This clever jibe plays on the way ethnographic 
treatises associate a people’s “disposition” (d1a8ec1s) 
with aspects of their history or geographical location. 
“Hierosyla” is a made-up word, but it obviously derives 
from the verb ‘epocuAéco, whose components had been 
used in the previous sentence. Paul’s strange charge 
against his fellow-Judeans in Rom 2:22 might have re- 
mote roots in this story. 

1045 Lysimachus’ Greek mpds To oveldiCec8at would 
more naturally mean “in order to receive opprobrium”; 
Josephus is either using the prepositional phrase in an 
unusual sense or a negative is missing (so Hudson, fol- 
lowed by Thackeray, Reinach, and Minster). 

1046 T ysimachus’ joke (it is hardly a serious etymol- 
ogy) trades on the fact that the name of the Judeans’ 
chief city, once transliterated into Greek or Latin, was 
regarded as odd (cf. 1.179) and open to several expla- 
nations. Tacitus records a story with an eponymous 
hero, Hierosolymos (Hist. 5.2.2), but it was more com- 
mon to read “Hierousalem” (or equivalents) as made up 
of a prefix “holy” (“hieros”) and some variant of 
“Solyma.” Cf. Manetho’s “Solymites” (1.248), Choe- 
rilus’ “Solyman hills” (as interpreted by Josephus, 
1.173; see note to “them” at 1.174), and Tacitus, Hist. 
5.2.3. Lysimachus’ suggestion of a change of name en- 
courages his readers to suspect that a malign character 
lurks under the surface of Judean oddity. 

1047 Josephus does not name Lysimachus in this re- 
ply: the use of “this man” (otUtos) and “this fine man” 
(o yevvatos, 1.319), and the direct address to “you” 
(1.314), make the interaction both scornful and dra- 
matic (cf. 1.304). In his response (1.312-20), Josephus 
accuses Lysimachus of arbitrary inventiveness (1.312), 
obscurity (1.313-14, 316), implausibility (1.314-19), 
and ignorant slander (1.319-20). This variety mixes the 
rhetorical gestures deployed in the earlier critiques of 
Manetho and Chaeremon. 

1048 For “concoct” (used four times in a short span 
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and the Egyptian prophet, has gone off to Ammon’s shrine to fetch an oracle about 


those with scabies and leprosy.!°4? 313 He says that a mass of Judeans gathered in 
the temples:!°°° does he apply this name to the lepers or was it only Judeans who 


Obscurity on 
identity of 
“Judeans” 


succumbed to these illnesses?!°>! For he says: “the Judean people.”!%? 314 What 
kind of people were these? Were they foreign or native by descent? So why, if they 
were Egyptians, do you call them Judeans? And if they were foreigners, why do you 
not say where they were from?!°°3 If the king drowned many of them in the sea, and 
drove the rest out into desert locations, how is it that a mass of them survived?!94 
315 Or how did they cross the desert,!°° conquer the territory that we now in- 


of text, 1.287, 293, 304, 312), see note to “like” at 
1.293. Josephus implies that Lysimachus’ research is so 
poor that he cannot even identify the king properly, 
assuming that he is otherwise following the same story 
as the others (cf. note to “foundation” at 1.304). The 
accusation of pure invention (cf. Manetho and 
Amenophis in 1.230) is entirely unfair, as Bocchoris is 
a known historical figure; indeed Josephus himself im- 
plies that by his dating in 2.16. 

1049 “Passing over” suggests Lysimachus deliber- 
ately discarded the other versions of this story in favor 
of his own, whereas he seems to have followed a quite 
different variant with few common features. The dream 
is a reference to Chaeremon’s account (1.289), the 
prophet to Manetho’s (1.232-33, the seer Amenophis). 
Josephus could certainly have gone on to list a large 
number of additional differences between Lysimachus’ 
narrative and the previous stories, but that would have 
become tedious; a few examples are sufficient to make 
the point. In his comments on Lysimachus, Josephus 
ignores the category of people called the “unholy and 
ungodly” (1.306-7) and collapses the material into a 
single group, with medical labels. An analysis of 
Lysimachus’ use of these categories, at least as reported 
in 1.305-8, might have exposed multiple inconsisten- 
cies (cf. Stern 1.385-86; Bar-Kochva 2001: 16-18). But 
Josephus’ eye is caught by a more urgent issue, the 
identity of the “Judeans.” 

1050 As with Chaeremon (1.302), Josephus is most 
perturbed by the use of the term “Judeans” in Lysi- 
machus’ account (1.305); to neutralize the potential 
damage, he insists the use is obscure. Since we only 
have Josephus’ paraphrase, we cannot guess the answers 
to Josephus’ questions, but it is unlikely that Lysima- 
chus was as confused or opaque as Josephus makes out. 

1051 The sense of the second question depends on a 
textual decision. I here follow L and Niese maior, fol- 
lowed by Naber and Thackeray: 7 povov tev ‘louSatcov 
TOIS VvoorHac! TepitecovtTeyv; (the sense would be 
clearer reading pveov, as in ed. pr.). On this reading the 
second question is not about reference so much as plau- 
sibility: if the label “Judean” is used to refer to the lep- 
ers, was it really only “Judeans” who succumbed? The 


following statement, a quote of the précis, would con- 
firm that it looks like this unlikely claim is being made. 
An alternative reading is possible with slight emenda- 
tion of the text (in Niese minor, followed by Reinach 
and Minster): 7 uovov tadv ‘louSatcov toils voon- 
Laot Trepitrecouot; (“or only to those of the Judeans who 
succumbed to these illnesses?’”). Josephus’ phrase “the 
mass of the Judeans” (1An80s Tedv ‘loudatcov) might in- 
deed be ambiguous (is it a partitive genitive?). But 
Lysimachus’ “the Judean people” (Aads tedv ‘lovdaicov) 
is not so, and since Josephus immediately quotes this, 
with the connective “for” (yap), it makes less sense for 
him to raise this possibility; thus, this alternative read- 
ing is less likely, as well as being textually insecure. 

1052 Josephus quotes his paraphrase (1.305) and per- 
haps Lysimachus himself; in contrast to Chaeremon’s 
version (1.292), the label is used from the beginning of 
the narrative, not just at its end. 

1053 The rhetorical questions (cf. 1.256-59, 271-72) 
and the direct apostrophe suggest an interrogation of 
his opponent, not just of his text. Josephus presses the 
same alternatives as he had in response to Chaeremon 
(1.298, 302; cf. 1.317 below) and notes the oddity that 
Egyptians are called “Judeans”; cf. his delight that 
Manetho makes this distinction quite clear (1.252-53, 
278). Lysimachus probably had good answers to these 
questions, but because Josephus does not indicate fully 
the context of the phrase “the Judean people” we can- 
not grasp how he used it. 

1054 The two types of victim in 1.307 now become, 
more simply, “many” and “the rest.” The issue is now 
the plausibility of the narrative (cf. the multiple ms 
questions in 1.255-59). Josephus’ logic is weakened by 
allowing that some survived the drowning (which is not 
clear in 1.308) and by not declaring how many 
Lysimachus claimed to have survived; 2.20 shows that 
Josephus knew this detail, but has omitted it here. It 
might have been better to press the fact that (it seems) 
Lysimachus identified the lepers and scabies-sufferers 
as “Judeans,” but then said that this category of unwel- 
come people were drowned (cf. Reinach 58, n. 1). On 
that basis, there should be no Judeans left at all. 

1055 Lysimachus had admitted that this was “with 
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habit,!°°° and both found a city and construct a universally famous sanctuary?!97 
316 He should not only have related the legislator’s name but indicated who he was 
by descent, and of what parents.!°° And why would he have attempted to draw up 
for them such laws about the Gods and such crimes against humanity during their 
voyage?!0° 317 If they were Egyptians by descent, they would not have changed 
from their ancestral customs so easily, and if they were from elsewhere, they would 
at any rate have had some laws that had been preserved through long habituation. !°° 
318 If they took an oath never to show goodwill to those who had driven them out, 
that would have been reasonable,!°°! but for these people to wage an implacable war 
against all humanity, if, as he himself says, they were in dire straits and needing help 
from all sides, demonstrates the height of folly,!°°? not on their part, but on the part 
of the one who tells these lies,!°°? who indeed dared to say that they gave their city 
a name based on temple-plunder and changed it later.!°°4 319 Obviously, the name 


considerable difficulties” (1.310) and there is no good 
reason for Josephus to imply that this was impossible. 
Since Lysimachus related no fighting in the desert (un- 
like Manetho), Josephus cannot press this point as well 
as against Manetho (1.277-78). As with the other points 
in this section, he trades on a general sense of the prac- 
tical difficulties inherent in the story Lysimachus tells. 

1056 On Judea as (again) the territory which “we” 
presently “inhabit,” see note to “possess” at 1.1. 

1057 As far as we can tell from 1.310-11, Lysimachus 
had not stated anything about a temple; cf. the identi- 
cal addition to Manetho’s narrative in 1.228. But this 
gives Josephus an opportunity to insert a comment in 
praise of the Judean people; cf. note to “sanctity” at 
2.79; Ps.-Hecataeus in 1.196-99; Philo, Spec. 1.73 on 
the impact of the temple on visitors. The Jerusalem 
temple was extremely well known in Rome, both from 
the Gaius episode and from its destruction in 70 CE, 
with the parade of its treasures in the triumphal proces- 
sion. Tacitus bears witness to its lingering reputation 
(Hist. 5.8.1; 12.1) and may have described it as aedem 
sacratam ultra omnia mortalia illustrem (“a sanctified 
building famous beyond all mortal objects,” apud 
Sulpicius Severus, Chron. 2.30.6). 

1058 Tn Manetho (1.235, 250) and in Chaeremon 
(1.290), as in Apion (2.10), it is clear that “Moyses” 
was a native Egyptian. According to Josephus, this is 
not explicit in Lysimachus, and it invokes in him the 
same anxiety as the lack of clarity on the identity of 
“the Judeans.” In both cases, Lysimachus is found not 
to support the claim Josephus most fears—that Judean 
culture is a distorted version of a more ancient Egyp- 
tian original. 

1059 The question leads into the further arguments of 
1.317-18, concerning Moses’ responsibility for such ir- 
religious and antisocial laws; we can guess from 2.145 
that this represents the real force of Lysimachus’ narra- 
tion of this story. The specifics of 1.309 are generalized 
as “crimes against humanity” (n mpdos avOpcdtrous adi- 


kia) to render Lysimachus’ charge less plausible (cf. 
1.318). 

1060 Josephus offers the same alternatives as in 
1.314, with the same anxiety to clarify the identity of 
the participants in the story. A dramatic change of na- 
tive Egyptian custom (cf. 1.269) is actually quite un- 
derstandable given their experience of rejection; 
Josephus half admits as much in the next section. 
Lysimachus’ narrative indeed implies that Judean con- 
trariness had precisely this cause, and here again 
Tacitus is the closest parallel (Hist. 5.3.1; cf. 5.4.1-2). 
Josephus’ alternative scenario, if the Judeans were out- 
siders, makes less logical sense, unless it detects an in- 
consistency between propitiating the Gods (1.308) and 
vowing to destroy all sanctuaries (1.309). 

1061 Cf. 2121-22. Josephus’ concern with what is 
“reasonable” (Adyov elxev elkOTa) mirrors his concern 
with Manetho’s lack of reason (1.256, 259, 271, etc.). 

1062 “Tmplacable war” translates akrpuktos TOAsos, 
which can mean either “undeclared/unheralded war” or 
“unrelenting/truceless war”; cf. War 1.269; 2.30; Ant. 
15.139 (with Mason BJP 1a, note to “heralds” at War 
2.30; Labow 2005: 329, n. 80). Lysimachus perhaps 
portrayed the Judeans as brutalized by their experience; 
their attitude may have been dangerous, but according 
to the story they did survive. Josephus omits comment 
on the religious intolerance described by Lysimachus; 
that will be the subject of a much fuller and more deli- 
cate discussion in 2.236-86. 

1063 The rhetorical switch from the actors in the nar- 
rative to the narrator himself draws attention to the 
fictionality of the story. Lysimachus’ folly (&voia) ech- 
oes the general charge against Egyptian historiography 
in 1.226 (cf. 1.59); his lying (the charge is repeated in 
1.319) was made explicit at the outset (1.304). 

1064 As elsewhere (1.59; 2.22; cf. other uses of 
toAyoc in 1.45; 2.37), Josephus charges his opponents 
with audacious behavior when he wishes to raise the 
rhetorical pitch. 
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brought shame and hatred on those of later generations, but those who founded the 
city thought they would adorn themselves by so naming it!!°° This fine man!°° got 
so carried away in his insults!’ that he did not realize that we Judeans do not use 
the same term for temple plundering as do Greeks.!°° 320 What more is there to say 


to a man who lies so shamelessly?! 


But since this book has already reached an appropriate size, when I have made 
another beginning I shall try to complete the rest of the material relevant to my sub- 


ject 1070 


1065 What is “obvious” (SnAov) is usually Josephus’ 
point; here the term serves to sharpen his sarcasm. 
Lysimachus had not claimed a positive purpose for the 
original name, but Josephus is entitled to expose the 
absurdity in Lysimachus’ etymological joke. 

1066 Greek: 0 yevvaios, with a suggestion of moral 
nobility. The adjective is used later of Apion (2.32, 42), 
with the same sarcasm (cf. 1.298 of a narrative feature). 

1067 “Insult” (to AoiSopeiv) was a prominent term at 
the opening of this segment (1.219-20), but is used 
only here of the three authors Josephus has discussed. 
Being “carried away” (TOAAN akpaota, lit.: “much weak- 
ness of will’) suggests a moral and not just an intellec- 
tual fault; cf. its use in 2.244. 

1068 The first person plural reinforces Josephus’ 
identification with the people under attack; cf. 
1.1 “our nation.” Lysimachus’ false etymology works 
only in Greek, and Josephus’ comment on _ the 
Judeans’ language, in the present tense, underlines his 
sense that Greek is only a second language for 
Judeans, even when it has been almost perfectly ac- 


Close of 
Book 1 


quired; cf. Ant. 20.263-64. 

1069 Josephus’ usual final statement of sufficiency 
(cf. 1.287, 303) is here made a rhetorical question. Ref- 
erence to Lysimachus’ shameless lies (avaioxUvtes 
Wevdouevos; cf. 2.32) completes the tone of moral out- 
rage begun in 1.319. 

1070 The completion of the first book may or may 
not coincide with the completion of a papyrus roll, de- 
pending on the size of writing and length of columns; 
the two books of Apion are together shorter than Book 
1 of War. In any case, it provides a convenient break in 
the argument. Although the reply to detractors of Juda- 
ism still has some way to run (for the agenda, see 1.3-5, 
58-59, 219), Josephus has largely finished with stories 
of the exodus, and will focus on different matters in his 
far longer response to Apion (2.1-144) and his general- 
ized defense of the Mosaic laws (2.145-286). The 
strength of his counter-invective against Lysimachus 
has brought the first book to a fitting climax, and set 
the mood for the still stronger polemic against Apion. 
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Response to Apion (2.1-144): Reading Options 


Continuing his program of refutation, Josephus devotes the first half of Book 2 to the Alexandrian 
scholar, Apion, offering his longest and most detailed response to an individual opponent. 
Apion’s material is divided into three sections: “additions” on the topic of the exodus (2.8-27), 
charges against Judean residents of Alexandria (2.33-78), and accusations against the temple- 
cult and other Judean practices (2.79-144). Apion is attacked throughout as an ignorant and 
bombastic “scholar.” But Josephus’ arguments also turn on his “Egyptian” identity, with many 
of Apion’s criticisms reversed in Josephan polemics against his Egyptian character or religion. 
This segment thus contains the most sustained personal invective in the treatise, and the most 
developed forms of ethnic vituperation. 

This material would have been of particular interest to a Romanized audience. Apion had once 
wielded considerable influence in Rome, both as an orator and as a leader of the Alexandrian 
delegation in dispute with Judeans before Gaius (see note to “scholar” at 2.2). Indeed, of all the 
authors Josephus counters in this treatise, Apion had left, perhaps, the most insidious legacy in 
Rome through his portrayal of the cultural and political deficiencies of the Judean people. 
Josephus’ response is also the most overtly political of any segment in the treatise: here Romans 
and Roman imperial policy are cited on several occasions, in relation to Alexandrian politics 
(2.37-64), citizenship (2.39-41), imperial statues (2.73-78), and eastern politics (2.125-34). 

In fact, almost every issue here addressed would have resonated with central Roman concerns. 
Josephus does not dwell long on Apion’s account of the exodus, but, judging from Tacitus’ sur- 
vey of the dominant views in Rome (Hist. 5.2-3), Apion’s version was readily recognizable (see 
Appendix 3). By dating the exodus to the year of the founding of both Carthage and Rome (2.17), 
Apion had probably implied a fated history of hostility between Judeans and Romans, and in his 
version of Egyptian history he had portrayed Judeans as instigators of political unrest, an unre- 
liable and dangerous element in the Alexandrian population (2.50, 64, 68, 73). Despite Claudius’ 
attempt at resolving the Alexandrian disturbances (41 CE), renewed violence in Alexandria in 66 
and 71 CE continued to remind Romans of the volatility of ethnic relations in that city, while 
the Judean Revolt (66-70 CE) had provided the greatest possible demonstration of Apion’s claim 
that Judeans were an insubordinate and unruly people. If the “Acts of the Pagan Martyrs” 
(Musurillo 1954) reflect more than Alexandrian imagination, they also demonstrate that the 
Judeans’ status and rights in Alexandria continued to feature on the political agenda in Rome up 
to the time of Hadrian. Several of Apion’s other charges would have borne particular significance 
for Roman hearers/readers. To judge from Plutarch and Tacitus, the notion of an ass-cult (2.79- 
88, 112-20) retained some currency in Rome (see Appendix 4). Apion’s claim that the Judeans’ 
ignominious history proved their cultural and religious inferiority (2.125) must have been mas- 
sively reinforced by the defeat of the Judean Revolt—an event heavily emphasized and vividly 
portrayed in Rome, legitimizing the Flavian dynasty (Millar 2005). Even Apion’s bizarre story 
of the annual murder of a Greek (2.89-96) would have resonated with cultural prejudices in Rome. 
Roman horror at the practice of human sacrifice by Gauls/Druids helped fuel her self-understand- 
ing as a “civilizing” empire (see note to “story” at 2.90). Although we hear no echo of this par- 
ticular tale in Roman authors’ comments on Judeans, it would certainly have reinforced a Roman 
perception that Judeans were among the most anti-social people in the world, driven by an “ag- 
gressive hatred against all others” (Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1: adversus omnes alios hostile odium). 

Thus, although Apion had been dead for some 50 years, Josephus knew that the prejudices he 
had sown were still current in Rome and, if anything, magnified by subsequent history. His re- 
sponse is aided by the fact that Apion’s reputation was mixed: his scholarly brilliance was fa- 
mously eccentric, and his self-opinion somewhat irksome (see note to “scholar” at 2.2). Josephus 
was also able to fix on a detail in Apion’s argument to launch an extended tirade against 
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Cleopatra; exploiting Augustan propaganda he presents her as an enemy both of Judeans and of 
Rome (2.56-60). On a wider scale, the repeated assaults on Apion’s “Egyptian” character and 
opinions are based upon a tradition of negative ethnic stereotypes, already established in the 
Hellenistic world but developed and refined in Rome. In Josephus’ context, a certain 
“Egyptomania” had gripped some segments of the population, including a fascination with an- 
cient Egyptian culture and the current cult of Isis (War 7.123; Malaise 1972; Takacs 1995; Jones 
1992: 100-101). But as often in such “orientalizing” phenomena, the exotic was both intriguing 
and appalling, its priests regarded with awe, its common people considered fickle, superstitious, 
and madly addicted to the animal cults (Frankfurter 1998: 217-21). Josephus is able to exploit 
such prejudices on numerous occasions in this segment (e.g., 2.28-32, 41, 66-67, 69, 72, 86, 125- 
34, 137-44), using Roman incomprehension of Egypt to dissolve and discredit Apion’s assaults. 
At the same time, Josephus embeds in his reply a number of comments which mirror Rome’s 
good opinion of herself and align Judeans with her political interests. Her “benevolence” in grant- 
ing citizenship (2.40) and her “magnanimity” and “moderation” in allowing her subjects to 
maintain their religious scruples (2.73-78) are the highlighted characteristics of those “who are 
now rulers of the world” (2.41). In this, and in the careful presentation of Judeans as her “friends 
and allies” (2.125-34), the Roman desire to hear from her subjects both good will and political 
compliance is amply satisfied. 

For Judean readers/hearers the chief significance of this segment would have lain in its reso- 
lute rebuttal of every charge directed against the Judean people. Josephus’ clear labelling of all 
such accusations as “lies,” “slanders,” and “insults” retrieves the honor of Judeans, deflecting 
abuse onto an Egyptian race long insulted in the Judean tradition (most recently, by Philo and in 
The Wisdom of Solomon). Although the Alexandrian issues were of local origin, they were ech- 
oed in certain respects in many cities throughout the empire: it was crucial for all Judeans every- 
where to be able to recount positive narratives of trust, loyalty, and honorific status in the eyes 
of kings and emperors (2.33-64; cf. Ant. 14.185-323; 16.160-78). Josephus certainly had Judean 
precursors. Here, as elsewhere, he draws from the highly positive portrayal of relations with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in The Letter of Aristeas, and he shares some legends with the author of 3 
Maccabees. His account of Alexandrian issues is also close to Philo’s historical treatises (In 
Flaccum; Legatio ad Gaium), at least in rhetorical tactic. Although, for much of this segment, his 
rhetoric is conducted from the back foot, parrying one assault after another, he luxuriates in an 
opportunity to portray a Judean ideal, of widespread appeal in the Judean Diaspora: a royal pa- 
gan patron was “eager to learn about our laws and ancestral philosophy” from their central ex- 
pression (the scriptures) and on the Judeans’ own terms (2.47). 

Christian readers appear to have shown no special interest in this segment, although the name 
of Apion was not unfamiliar to some. Tatian cites from the 4 book of Apion’s Aegyptiaca, con- 
cerning the antiquity of Moses, but shows no awareness of this riposte by Josephus (Ad Gr. 28). 
In the Ps.-Clementine Homilies 4-6, Apion features as a pagan disputant on the topic of Greek 
mythology: he is known as a “scholar” (grammarian) from Alexandria, and visitor to Rome, and 
his hatred of the Judeans is noted several times (4.13; 5.2, 29). But this Christian response shows 
no knowledge of Josephus’ work, portraying Apion not as an Egyptian, but as a representative 
Greek, who discusses not Alexandrian politics but the allegorical sense of Greek myth. Since 
Christians had their own defense to make on charges of ass-worship, ritual murder, and political 
insubordination, perhaps Josephus’ specifically Judean response on such matters was of limited 
apologetic value. 

Scholarly interest in this segment has been immense, for a variety of reasons. Apion himself is 
a figure of some historical interest, and, despite its evident bias, Josephus’ reply offers some of 
our best historical information about his life and scholarship. In glimpsing aspects of Apion’s 
exodus narrative we gain another witness to the tradition of derogatory accounts as they contin- 
ued into the Roman era. We also gain, at fuller length, Apion’s perspective on Alexandrian is- 
sues. Since he was a major participant in these disputes, this is a hugely valuable source for 
understanding the Alexandrian perspective, to add to our complex portfolio of contemporary 
materials (for recent treatments see Kasher 1985; Barclay 1996a; Gruen 2002; Gambetti 2003). 
But this segment also gives us unique access to two infamous libels directed against Judeans in 
antiquity: the cult of the ass, and the ritual slaughter of a Greek (2.79-120). These are two of the 
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most frequently discussed features in constructions of ancient “anti-Semitism”; ironically, 
Josephus supplies our best evidence for the libels he attempted to dispel. As usual, Josephus’ 
own response to these stories has been of comparatively little interest, though his descriptions of 
the temple (2. 102-9, 119) have occasionally attracted scholarly interest (e.g., Bauckham 1996). 

A post-colonial reading of this segment is attracted to its political, or implicitly political, strat- 
egies. In the first place, Josephus here develops and deepens the anti-Egyptian rhetoric he had 
already begun in the preceding segment. In a range of personal comments on Apion, his motives 
and his life, and through broad invective against the Egyptians’ animal cults and political stand- 
ing, Josephus uses the ethnic stereotypes and biases of his readers/hearers for his own rhetorical 
advantage. This is no innocent trading of insults. If the reputation of Judeans had been damaged 
by Apion, and by events in Alexandria, their honor could only be restored by a wholesale rede- 
scription of the parties involved. To label his opponents “Egyptian” while highlighting the hon- 
ors received from Rome was to restore Judean pride on the back of Egyptian disgrace, a bid to 
reverse one set of ethnic stereotypes by trading on another (see Barclay 2004). As 2.125-34 sug- 
gests, both nations could define their place in the world only with reference to the ultimate dis- 
penser of truth, the imperial power of Rome. 

Secondly, Josephus’ rhetorical maneuvers in relation to Rome are particularly intriguing. As 
Tacitus makes clear (with his own ironic twist), what the Roman elite expected of her subjects 
was the commitment to serve Rome’s military and political interests, and loyalty to “friendships” 
established on Roman terms (e.g., Ann. 3.60-63). Any signs of “arrogance” or “disrespect” were 
severely punished (e.g., Ann. 3.73; 12.36). In the last resort, Roman military victory proved that 
the Gods “had empowered the Romans to decide what to give or to take away, and to tolerate no 
judges but themselves” (Ann. 13.56). Josephus is thus at pains to refute any suggestion of politi- 
cal insubordination (2.33-64), and takes immense care in handling the topic of imperial images 
(2.73-78). His survey of political history in Alexandria is capped, in almost every case, with ref- 
erence to Roman opinion (2.37, 41-42, 56-64, 71-72, 73-77), and his convoluted portrayal of 
Judean history climaxes in a portrait of Judeans as Roman allies and friends (2.125-34). Yet, this 
display of compliance is not without its subtleties and possible counter-currents. At several points 
Josephus avoids criticism of Rome, but leaves knowledgeable readers the potential to refocus his 
charge. The Greeks “and some others” have the habit of making statues and portraits, a worthless 
custom that Moses despised (2.74-75). The blame for the destruction of famous temples falls more 
on the perpetrators than the victims (2.131)—a charge that others could apply to Rome after 70 
CE (see Barclay 2005a). Even the flattery of Roman “benevolence” (2.40) and “magnanimity” 
(2.73) could sound unduly sweet: those attuned to double-speak, and the insincere fawning of 
the weak, might suspect an ironic undertone (see Mason 2005b). 

Thus, within the constraints of his political circumstances, Josephus exercises the capacity to 
judge for himself and speaks with sufficient indirection to let others draw various conclusions. 
Above all, he insists on the Judean right to maintain their own customs, and keep faithful to their 
own laws. Apion’s charge against would-be citizens is countered by this non-negotiable require- 
ment (2.67), and Rome’s “magnanimity” is praised precisely where she does not compel her sub- 
jects to transgress their ancestral laws (2.73). In this respect, Josephus’ flattery is at the same time 
a demand (cf. Scott 1985), and it is no coincidence that the segment ends with the motto that the 
wise remain faithful to their own laws and do not insult the laws of others (2.144). Judean com- 
pliance with Roman interests is duly offered, but it can never be granted through compromise of 
the laws and customs that form the heart of Judean culture. 


(2.1) 1 In the former book, my most esteemed Epaphroditus,' I demonstrated our 
antiquity, confirming the truth from the writings of Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and 


Summary of 
Book 1 


' The dedication mirrors that in 1.1, with a different is common to begin a second book with a short sum- 
epithet (Tiicdtaté pol), for variety’s sake; cf. 2.296. mary of the first and, where appropriate, a secondary 
On Epaphroditus, see note to “Epaphroditus” at 1.1. It dedication; cf. Diodorus 2.1-2; Philo, Mos. 2.1; Prob. 
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Egyptians,” and providing many Greek writers as witnesses;* I also issued a counter- 


Apion 


statement to Manetho, Chaeremon, and certain others.* 2 I shall now begin to refute 


the remaining authors who have written something against us,° and in venturing a 
counter-statement® against Apion the “scholar,’’ it occurred to me to wonder whether 


1; Acts 1.1-2 (with Barrett 1994: 64-67); cf. Josephus, 
Ant. 8.1-2; 13.1-2. 

2 For antiquity («pXa1dtns) as the theme of the first 
two-thirds of Book 1, see note to “antiquity” at 1.3. 
This clause has particularly influenced the ascription of 
titles to this treatise; see Introduction § 4. The three 
non-Greek sources of evidence are here, as in Book 1, 
given greatest emphasis: Phoenician (1.106-27), Chal- 
daean (1.128-60), and Egyptian (1.73-105). Their differ- 
ent ordering here may reflect a de-emphasis on the 
Egyptian material, since the epithet “Egyptian” is now 
almost entirely negative, especially in the Apion-seg- 
ment. The introductory segments in Book | (1.6-68) 
again get no mention. 

3 On the “witness” language, see note to “witnesses” 
at 1.79. In the Greek segment (1.161-214), the category 
“writers” (ouyypadets) is remarkably broad (see note 
to “compositions” at 1.161). The sentence to this point 
is a close echo of Josephus’ summary of his achieve- 
ment in 1.215. 

4 Only here and in 2.2 does Josephus use the term 
avtipprois (“counter-statement” or “refutation”). He 
does not treat these Egyptian exodus narratives as “ac- 
cusations,” as he does parts of Apion’s material (2.6-7) 
and the charges of Apollonius Molon (2.147): those 
require what he calls a “defense” (atroAoyia, 2.147; cf. 
2.137). Manetho’s narrative is relayed and refuted in 
1.227-87; Chaeremon’s in 1.288-303. Oddly the 
Lysimachus section (1.304-20) is here made indefinite 
and plural—perhaps because Lysimachus is not yet fin- 
ished with (cf. 2.16, 145), and perhaps to give the im- 
pression of comprehensiveness. Troiani (138) thinks 
Josephus here includes his response to the critics of his 
own historiography (1.47-56). 

> This statement suggests that Josephus understands 
the whole of Book 2 as refutation, even the positive 
presentation of the Judean constitution in 2.151ff.; 
Josephus’ introduction of that segment in 2.145-50 con- 
firms that impression (see Introduction § 1). Apion is 
thus included in this wider (and purportedly compre- 
hensive) refutation, and Josephus’ reply to him will in- 
clude other authors, cited as his sources (2.79, 112). 
The verb EA€yxoo (“refute,” “convict,” or “censure” 
was prominent in 1.3-4; its moral tone is evident in 2.5. 

© The text here is corrupt. The whole phrase in L 
reads: KO TOls THS POs ATIcoVva TOV YPALWATIKOV 
AVTIpproews TETOAUMUEVOIS, which makes little sense. 


Niese posits a lacuna after avtipprjcecs; the Latin ap- 
pears to paraphrase the whole sentence. The ed. prince. 
emends the start of the clause to Kaito! Tept THs and 
omits TeToAUNLEVoIs altogether, an emendation fol- 
lowed by most modern editors (Naber, Reinach, 
Thackeray, Minster). But a simpler and quite ade- 
quate emendation by Boysen reads kav Tots THs ... 
AVTIpproews TETOAUNLEVOIS (cf. Ant. 2.25 for this 
meaning of toAucco); this is approved by Giangrande 
(1962: 108-9, n.4) and is translated here. 

7 Josephus immediately foregrounds the label 
“scholar” (ypauUatikds); later uses (2.12, 14, 15, 109) 
indicate that its tone is ironic. The term means an ex- 
pert in Greek language and literature (especially 
Homer) and fits Apion well. Apion is known to us only 
in fragments (FGH 616) and from comments by 
Josephus and other ancient sources. For analyses of his 
life and work see Sperling 1886; Gutschmid 1893: 356- 
71; Cohn in PW 1.2803-06; Montanari in New Pauly 
1.840-41; Schtirer revised 3.604-07; van der Horst 
2002: 207-21; Dillery 2003; Jones 2005. He rose to 
prominence in Alexandria in the early years of the first 
century CE, gained Alexandrian citizenship (2.32), and 
succeeded Theon as head of the Alexandrian academy 
(so the Suda). He became a world-famous scholar, 
known in Rome and to the emperor Tiberius (probably 
before 26 CE; Pliny, Nat. preface 25), and was espe- 
cially prominent in the years 37-41 CE when he con- 
ducted a famous lecture tour of Greece (Seneca, Ep. 
88.40) and headed the Alexandrian delegation to Gaius, 
blaming the city’s disturbances on the Judeans (Jose- 
phus, Ant. 18.257-60); he was also personally known in 
Rome to such luminaries as Pliny the elder (Nat. 30.6). 
According to the Suda, he continued to teach in Rome 
during Claudius’ reign, and probably died around 50 
CE (Jacobson 1977). He was thus a well-known figure 
in the two most important cities of the Roman empire 
(Rome and Alexandria), and spoke Latin well enough 
to write a treatise on it (Athenaeus, Deipn. 680d). He 
was clearly a scintillating public performer who left a 
lasting impression on his hearers, but his writings were 
also famous (non incelebres, Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 
5.14.2), especially his five-book Aegyptiaca (“Egyp- 
tian Matters”) and his works on the language and text 
of Homer (Neitzel 1977). The fact that he was men- 
tioned by all the writers indicated above, as well as by 
Aelian (Nat. an. 10.29; 11.40) and several early Chris- 
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it is necessary to make the effort.’ 3 For some of what he writes is similar to what 
has been said by others;? some things he has added in an extremely artificial man- 
ner;!° but most is of the nature of burlesque!! and contains, if the truth be told, gross 


ignorance, ! 


as if concocted! by a man who is both despicable in character and a 


lifelong rabble-rouser.!4 4 However, since most people, because of their folly, are 
captivated by such language rather than by literature of a serious nature,!> and enjoy 


tian authors (Tatian, the Pseudo-Clementines, etc.; see 
Reading Options), indicates his fame both in his life- 
time and long thereafter. The label ypaypatikos, much 
used by Josephus (see above), is also how he is known 
by Seneca and Pliny among others (see FGH 616, T.5). 
Aulus Gellius considered him an eruditus vir with an 
encyclopedic knowledge of things Greek (Noct. att. 
6.8.4; 5.14.1); after his sparkling Greek tour he was 
dubbed “Homericus” (Seneca, Ep. 88.40). But he was 
also known as a grossly self-important figure, who liked 
to “blow his own trumpet” and was vain enough to 
think that he conferred immortality on others by dedi- 
cating his books to them (Pliny, Nat. preface, 25). His 
brilliant rhetoric was also, apparently, aggressive and 
bombastic: his nickname, “Pleistonikes” was taken to 
mean “highly quarrelsome” (Jacobson 1977; cf. 2.56), 
and Josephus’ criticism of his self-advertisement 
(2.136; cf. 2.17) is echoed by a remark on his love of 
ostentation by Aulus Gellius (Noct. att. 5.14.3). His 
scholarship was clearly ingenious, but also sometimes 
erratic and far-fetched. Many of our sources comment 
on his striking, but unconvincing, interpretations of 
texts or natural phenomena (e.g., Seneca, Ep. 88.40; 
Pliny, Nat. 30.18; 37.19; Aelian, Nat. an. 11.40), and 
his philological explanations of Homeric terms were 
later considered eccentric (Neitzel 1977). Josephus 
knows a good deal about Apion’s life (and death, 
2.144) and deploys or masks that information where it 
suits his argument. It is striking that he never indicates 
here (despite Ant. 18.257-60) Apion’s role in the 
Alexandrian delegation against the Judeans, although 
the material in 2.33-78 clearly relates to that dispute. 
As Jones has shown (2005), he uses elements of Apion’s 
negative reputation (as a self-important orator and idio- 
syncratic scholar) to great effect. But in his assault on 
Apion’s ethos (his chief rhetorical strategy), Josephus’ 
main weapon is denigration of Apion’s (purported) 
Egyptian ethnicity; see Barclay 1998a and Jones 
2005. 

8 In other cases, Josephus finishes his refutations 
with a statement that he need say no more (1.287, 303, 
320). Only here does he start with a claim that he hardly 
need bother, although he actually gives more attention 
to Apion than to any other opponent (2.8-144). 

° It is convenient to present Apion as unoriginal, 
and thus insignificant; cf. 2.6, 8. 

10 Greek: Alav Wuxpcas. Josephus uses the adjective 
in a similar sense (2.255; cf. War 6.200). From its lit- 


eral meaning “cold,” the word was employed in the 
context of rhetoric to mean “artificial,” “exaggerated,” 
or “empty”; see Aristotle, Rhet. 3 passim. This matches 
Apion’s reputation for bombast and dubious scholar- 
ship (see note to “scholar” at 2.2). 

'| The term (BeoyoAoxia) is a hapax in Josephus, 
and suggests low vulgarity and clownishness; the verb 
is used of priests of Cybele in Plutarch, Pyth. Orac. 25. 
It was (and remains) a common rhetorical device to ac- 
cuse one’s most violent critics of resorting to “gutter” 
tactics, with implications of both social and moral infe- 
riority; cf. Origen’s objections to Celsus in Cels. 1.37; 
4.30; 6.74. 

!2 Greek: ToAAN atTraiSeuola, the greatest imagina- 
ble insult to one styled a “scholar” (2.2), for whom 
traideta is his defining virtue. The noun is used again 
in 2.38, 130, and the cognate adjective in 2.37; cf. the 
related terms Gpabia (“ignorance,” 2.26), pAVapIa/ 
pAvapruata (“nonsense,” 2.22, 116), and omnium 
gurdissimus (“the greatest imbecile of all,” 2.88). 

'3. The term (auyketyeva) and related verb ouvtt6nuI 
are favorites of Josephus (see note to “like” at 1.293); 
cf. finxit at 2.110. 

'4 No grounds are given for this moral characteriza- 
tion, which signals the significance of ethos-assaults in 
Josephus’ rhetoric. “Despicable” (davAos) is a state- 
ment about morality as well as status: cf. 1.53 and its 
use against Judeans in 1.210; 2.236, 290. “Rabble- 
rouser” (OXAayayos) seems a strange accusation to 
throw against a pillar of the Alexandrian establishment, 
and does not match his reputation evidenced elsewhere. 
But it is repeated in 2.136 and may reflect Josephus’ 
judgment on his role in the Alexandrian civic riots (cf. 
2.68-69; Ant. 18.257-60), generalized as an enduring 
character trait. Cf. Philo’s characterizations of the 
Alexandrian civic leaders (oddly not including Apion) 
in Flacc. 20, 135-45; there Isodorus is dubbed oxAikos 
(Flacc. 135). Apion accused the Judeans in Alexandria 
of causing civic strife (2.68). 

'S After the dismissive comments of 2.3, Josephus 
has to give some justification for the fact that he will 
make a serious effort to refute Apion. This first expla- 
nation (the second comes at the end of the section) runs 
the risk of insulting Josephus’ readers, but is put in 
generalized terms to explain Apion’s wide popularity. 
The readers are thus presumed to share Josephus’ scorn 
for “most people” (ot ToAAol Todv avOpcdtTreov; cf. the 
“rabble” of the previous section), whose “folly” is dem- 
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insults, while finding expressions of praise irksome,!® I have deemed it necessary 
not to leave even this man unscrutinized,!’ since he has composed a charge against 
us as though in a lawsuit.'* 5 Besides, I notice that it is also the case that most people 
are particularly delighted!? whenever someone who has begun to slander another”? 


Apion’s three 
topics 


is himself convicted of vices pertaining to himself.?! 6 Now it is not easy to follow 
Apion’s discourse or to know for sure what he intends to say.*? Roughly—as his 


material is in great disorder, with lies all jumbled up**—some of what he says falls 
into the same category as the material that we have already scrutinized concerning 


onstrated by their vulnerability (note the passive, “are 
captivated”) and low-brow tastes. 

16 Greek: xatpoual yev Tats AolSoptais, axBovTat 
Se Tois Ematvois. The language is remarkably close to 
Demosthenes, Cor. 3, and may be borrowed from it: 
Demosthenes speaks of the natural tendency of all peo- 
ple tTedv pev AolSopicsv Kal Todv KATHYOPICSV AKOUELV 
Ndéws, Tols ETaivoual 5’ auTOUs ayxBeabat (“to lis- 
ten gladly to insults and accusations, but to find those 
who praise themselves irksome’’). In fact, Demosthenes’ 
statement makes better sense, since praise is more likely 
to be irksome when it is self-praise. For Josephus’ sen- 
sitivity regarding his encomium on the Judean consti- 
tution, see 2.147. The language of “insult” (Ao1Sopia) 
had been used in 1.3, 219-20, 319; it will figure promi- 
nently in this segment in its verbal form (2.30, 32, 34, 
49, 142, 144; cf. the noun in 2.34 and the echoing state- 
ment in 2.295; detrahere in 2.111). 

'7 On the root of this term (aveEETAOTOV), see note 
to “scrutinize” at 1.288: Josephus will scrutinize his 
character as much as his arguments. 

'8 This is the second reason for Josephus’ reply. The 
language of “charge” or “accusation” is prominent 
throughout this segment: Katnyopta (2.7 [bis], 137); 
KaTtrHyopos (2.132); Katnyopée (2.117, 137, 142); 
EyKaAEC (2.137, 138); accuso (2.56, 68, 79); accusatio 
(2.63); culpo (2.68); increpo (2.81). The reference to a 
“lawsuit” (S{kn) might suggest that Josephus has in 
mind particularly Apion’s role in the Alexandrian em- 
bassy, which went to Gaius in 38/39 CE with accusa- 
tions against the Alexandrian Judeans (Ant. 18.257-60; 
cf. Smallwood 1981: 235-50; Barclay 1996a: 51-60). 
There are many elements of the Alexandrian material 
here (2.33-78) that would fit that context precisely (see 
note to “Alexandria” at 2.33). Despite an early Chris- 
tian misunderstanding, there is no good evidence that 
Apion wrote a treatise specifically against Judeans (see 
Schiirer revised 3.606-7; Jones 2005: 310-15); certainly 
the only work Josephus mentions is his Aegyptiaca 
(2.10). Thus we should conclude that Apion incorpo- 
rated material reflecting that Alexandrian crisis into his 
large-scale work, which cannot have been composed 
until after 39 CE. The precise literary context of this 


material is unknown. The portrayal of Apion’s material 
as a “lawsuit” accusation enables Josephus to respond 
with all the tricks of the court-room, including exag- 
geration, appeals to emotion, and (particularly) ethos- 
assaults on his “accuser.” 

'9 Josephus comes even closer here to placing his 
readers in this category of “most people” (cf. o1 ToAAol 
avOpcorrol, 2.4); he will certainly provide the “delight” 
he here mentions. Since ethos-attacks were open to the 
charge of “gutter-tactics,” it was always best, as here, to 
make a pretense of being above such things, and to in- 
sist that one is only responding to one’s opponent in 
kind. 

20 The language of “slander” (RAaodnpEc; see 1.2, 
59, 221) will recur frequently in this segment: BAa- 
opnuta (2.32, 143); blasphemia (2.79, 88); cf. detraho 
(2.90, 111); derogo (2.73); derogatio (2.89). 

21 Josephus regularly turns charges against Judeans 
back on Apion: concerning Alexandrian citizenship 
(2.28-32, 42, 71-72), the character of Alexandria (2.34), 
religion (2.65-67), political sedition (2.68-70), political 
weakness (2.125-34), diet and circumcision (2.137, 
143). Most of these depend on characterizing Apion as 
“Egyptian”; see note to “Apion” at 2.28, and Barclay 
1998a. 

22 Josephus writes as Apion’s intellectual superior; 
cf. 2.3 and the charge of Apion’s “stupidity” in 2.13, 
18. 

23 Josephus repeatedly accuses Apion of lying: 
(kata)PevSouat: 2.14, 28, 29 [bis], 32, 121, 122, 144; 
Wevoua (2.6, 12, 115); mentio (2.79, 85, 90); mendacium 
(2.82, 98, 111); fallacia verba (2.88). The “disorder” 
here implies (what Josephus considers) a confusion of 
material, rather than a wide distribution, and seems to 
apply particularly to the third category (see 2.7). In 
2.148 Josephus contrasts Apollonius’ spread of material 
with Apion, who has his “grouped together” (a6pdav). 
If we may believe 2.7, there seem to have been two 
main contexts for Apion’s comments on Judeans: the 
exodus narrative (in the third book of the Aegyptiaca, 
according to 2.10) and the Alexandrian issue. Josephus 
judged it in his interests to extract from these the mate- 
rial that he himself groups in 2.79-144. 
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the migration of our ancestors from Egypt;*4 7 some is a charge against the Judeans 
who reside in Alexandria;?° thirdly, there is mixed up with these a charge concern- 
ing the ritual practiced in our temple and the rest of our rules.”° 


(2.2) 8 That our fathers were neither Egyptians by descent?’ nor expelled from 
there because of bodily injury or any other such afflictions,”* I think I have already 


Apion on the 
exodus 


demonstrated not merely adequately but more than adequately.?? 9 I shall mention 
briefly the material that Apion adds.*° 10 In the third book of his Aegyptiaca he says 


this:>! 


24 See 2.8-27. Josephus does not describe this as 
constituting a “charge” (cf. 2.7), and some may have 
been complementary about Moses (2.10-11). By char- 
acterizing it as repetitious (cf. 2.3), Josephus can avoid 
recounting Apion’s full narrative, and will isolate only 
those “artificial” features he can ridicule. What Apion 
seems to have depicted as an “expulsion” (2.8, 20) is 
here termed merely a “migration” (cf. 2.16, 17, 28). 

25 For the legal language of a “charge,” and the re- 
lationship to the Alexandrian crisis in 38-39 CE, see 
note to “lawsuit” at 2.4. The political charges brought 
against Alexandrian Judeans at that time are very clear 
in 2.65, 68, 73, but can be detected throughout 2.33- 
78. 

26 Greek: vouiwa, a term much used in Book 2 
(2.48, 152, 203, 213, etc.). It is closely related to “laws” 
(vouol), and may sometimes overlap with that term, but 
need not imply the same degree of legal definition; 
these are practices which are regulated by custom or 
precedent. The contents of this third category, which 
Josephus has artificially separated in 2.79-144, were 
apparently incorporated with the other two topics (on 
the “mixing” or “disorder,” see 2.6). It is difficult now 
to reconstruct how the topics related. Regarding the 
temple (see 2.79-120), the charge of ass (or ass-head) 
worship (2.79-88, 112-20) might have been connected 
with the account of the exodus, to judge from the asso- 
ciation between the two made by Tacitus (Hist. 5.4.2; 
cf. 5.3.2). Similarly the accusation of sacrificing “tame 
animals” (2.137) probably concerns specifically the 
sacrifice of rams and oxen, associated with Moses’ re- 
vulsion against Egyptian religion (Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2). 
The ban on pork (2.137) may be related to the diseases 
allegedly suffered by Moses’ followers, requiring their 
expulsion (2.15; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2). On the other 
hand, the alleged annual sacrifice of a Greek (2.89- 
110), the oath against Greeks (2.121-24), and the 
charge of religious stupidity or impiety (2.112, 125) are 
more likely to relate to the political accusations of anti- 
Greek and anti-Roman behavior in the Alexandrian ri- 
ots; they may even supply, together with the ass-stories, 
some justification for Gaius’ plan to “reform” Judean 
cult by installing a statue of himself in the Jerusalem 
temple. By extracting and grouping these elements in 
his own way, Josephus can conduct the argument on his 


terms; for instance, his refutations on the topic of the 
temple reinforce one another. 

27 Josephus worked hard to address this issue in 
1.219-320 (see especially 1.252, 278, 314); “Egyptians 
by descent” was used before at 1.252, 275, 298, 317. 
Apion’s claim, implied here, is also evident in 2.28 
(and explicit in relation to Moses in 2.10). For Apion 
such descent would have political as well as historical 
significance, since it could be used against the claim of 
Judeans to “Alexandrian” status (see 2.38). 

28 “Bodily injury” (AULN owpatoov, repeated in 
2.289) would normally mean physical impairment, not 
pollution (pace Thackeray, “contagious diseases”). 
Josephus uses AUN in the sense of “harm” or “injury” 
at 2.232; War 7.418; Ant. 9.96; 17.121. Josephus may 
here substitute a medical category for one originally to 
do with pollution (cf. note to “people” at 1.234); cf. his 
other paraphrases of Apion at 2.15, 23, which also sug- 
gest forms of physical impairment. Apion claimed that 
the expellees contracted groin tumors during the desert 
march (2.20-27), but we cannot tell from Josephus what 
he considered to be the cause of their expulsion. For 
similarly unspecified “afflictions” (ouudopat), see 
2.122. However, if Apion linked the Judeans’ ban on 
pork (2.137) with the scabies infection contracted by 
the Judeans’ ancestors (so Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2), that may 
represent his version of the plague that necessitated 
their exodus. 

2° For Josephus’ statements on a job well done, cf. 
1.287, 303; here oU UETPIeos HOVOV ... TESA TOU OUL- 
uétpou (cf. 1.303, HeTpICdTEpoV, in a different sense). 
It suits Josephus to present Apion as largely repeating 
previous versions of this story. But it is possible that 
Apion’s story was actually the most devastating (see 
Appendix 3). 

30 For the language of “additions,” see 1.3, 17. 
Josephus will mention just three: on Moses’ prayer- 
houses (2.10-14); on the date of the exodus (2.15-19); 
and on the contraction of groin tumors (2.20-27). These 
have no doubt been selected because they are most eas- 
ily refuted or made to look absurd. As Troiani (141) 
suggests, it is possible that Apion himself signalled 
these as additions to his literary sources (from oral tra- 
dition, 1.10, or from his own calculations, 2.17). In fact, 
Apion may be the source through whom Josephus 
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Moses and 
prayer-houses 
in Heliopolis 


Moses, as I heard from the elders of the Egyptians,*? was a Heliopolitan,*? who, being 
pledged to his ancestral customs,** used to build open-air prayer-houses** in line with what- 
ever circuits the sun had,*° and used to turn them all towards the east; for that is also the 


orientation of Heliopolis.” 11 In place of obelisks he set up pillars,>* under which there was 


gained knowledge of Chaeremon and Lyismachus (cf. 
2.20). Troiani suggests this also with regard to Mane- 
tho, but Josephus’ lengthy quotes suggest that he had 
independent access to the latter. 

31 Cf. the title of Manetho’s work (1.73); both con- 
cern the history of Egypt, but probably more besides. 
According to Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 5.14.4, there were 
5 books in this work. Tatian (Ad Gr. 38) says that 
Apion, following Ptolemy of Mendes, records Amosis’ 
destruction of Avaris in Book 4, and Africanus (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10.16) connects this event with 
the exodus. But Africanus is not trustworthy on this 
matter (see note to “year” at 2.17), and there is no rea- 
son to question Josephus’ location of this material in 
Apion’s work. What follows is introduced and con- 
cluded as if a verbatim citation, which it may well be. 
Textual problems in both sentences (see below) suggest 
the text is either corrupt or compressed, though we can- 
not tell if Josephus cites a text of Apion already gar- 
bled or whether the difficulties were created by 
Josephus, or the tradents of his text. Josephus has 
picked out this snippet because he finds it bizarre and 
offensive, and judges it easily discredited. 

32 The phrasing suggests that Apion does not count 
himself an Egyptian (he does not say “our elders”; cf. 
2.28-32, 135). From our fragments of his work, it ap- 
pears that Apion liked to cite his sources: e.g., eyewit- 
ness accounts (Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 5.14.4; 6.8.4), 
the priests of Hermoupolis (Aelian, Nat. an. 10.29), 
Ctesion of Ithaca (Athenaeus, Deipn. 16f), and 
Posidonius and Apollonius Molon (Apion 2.79). Here 
he uses a formula that refers to folk-lore and oral tradi- 
tion (cf. Manetho’s sources in Apion 1.105, 229). Simi- 
larly, Philo talks of learning about Moses from both 
“the sacred books” and “some of the elders of the na- 
tion” (Mos. 1.4: mpeoRUTEpot, as here). Josephus (wil- 
fully?) misconstrues this reference in 2.13. 

33 Cf. Manetho, regarding Osarseph, in 1.238, 250. 
The place of origin, whose name means “city of the 
sun,” is important for the sun associations to follow. 
Josephus records Joseph’s marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Heliopolis (Ant. 2.91) and states that Jacob 
and his sons settled there (Ant. 2.188). The city is also 
the centre of the nome in which the temple of Onias was 
constructed, at Leontopolis (War 1.33; 7.420-36; Ant. 
12.387-88; 13.62-73, 285; 20.236); it is just possible 
that the following description of prayer-houses has 
some link with that fact (see below, at “Heliopolis’”). 

34 “Being pledged” (kaTNyyUNHEVOs) is a rare use 


of the passive of kateyyuac (to give, or make another 
give, something as security). His ancestral customs are 
apparently taken to be Egyptian and unshakeable. 
What follows need not imply criticism of Moses, just 
that his behavior betrayed his Heliopolitan origins. But 
since we do not know when and where Apion placed 
the building work to be described, it is hard to see what 
nuances are intended. 

35 The term (tpooeuxai) is distinctively Judean in 
its application to a meeting-place or building. It is well- 
attested in Ptolemaic inscriptions from Egypt (Horbury 
& Noy 1992: nos. 9, 13, 22, 24, 25, 117, 125, 126, 127) 
and was similarly known in Rome (Philo, Legat. 156; 
Juvenal, Sat. 3.296); see Hengel 1971; Levinskaya 
1996: 207-25; Levine 2000. “Open-air” suggests that 
the location, or the main part of the structure, was 
unroofed (cf. Acts 16.13?), and the following reference 
to the circuits of the sun (?) suggests that this was struc- 
turally necessary. Apion appears to be offering some 
etiological explanation for an aspect of “prayer-houses” 
recognizable to his readers, but the problems in our 
text, and the lack of context, make this impossible to 
discern. For other etiological aspects of exodus stories, 
see Appendix 3. 

36 Greek: Els Olous Elxev TAlos TepiBdAous (L, fol- 
lowed by Niese). The Latin reads: templa enim quae 
habuit haec civitas ... (“for the temples that this city 
had ...”). For MAtos (“sun”), S reads 7 TOAIs (“the 
city”). This is followed by Naber, Reinach, and 
Thackeray (cf. Jacoby, FGH 3.C, 127), understanding 
Trep|BoAous (“circuits”) as the walls or precincts of the 
city. L’s Greek is certainly difficult and probably cor- 
rupt, but the circuiting of the sun seems to be impor- 
tant in relation to the preceding “open-air” and the 
following 2.11, and the word nAtos (“sun”) should 
probably be retained. Schreckenberg 1977: 163-64, 
tentatively suggested reading cidev (“saw”) in place of 
elxev (“had”), an emendation followed in Miinster but 
not adopted here. 

37 For the importance of solar-worship in Helio- 
polis, see Allen in Redford 2001: 2.88-89; Kakosy in 
LA 2.1111-13. It is not clear if Apion is talking about 
Moses’ practice in Egypt (Miller 226) or in the new 
city settled by his followers and equipped with prayer- 
houses (so Jacoby, FGH 3.C, 127; Schafer 1997a: 29). 
In this case, the point might be that the peculiar cus- 
toms of Judeans were adaptations of Egyptian religious 
practices. But which customs? Although Josephus men- 
tions Judean worship as east-facing, or sun-revering, in 
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the base of a sundial sculptured in relief;?° this had the shadow of a statue*? cast upon it, in 
such a way that this went round in accordance with the course of the sun as it travels con- 


tinuously through the air.*! 


12 Such is the amazing statement of the “scholar. 
argued, but is quite evident from the facts.*? For neither did Moses himself, when he 


99. . 
42 Errors in 


Apion’s story 


Its falsity does not need to be 


constructed the first Tent for God, place in it any such sculptured object, nor did he 
instruct his successors to make one.*+ And Solomon, who later constructed the sanc- 


isolated cases (Ant. 3.115; 4.305; War 2.128, of the 
Essenes; cf. Ezek 47:1 and m. Sukkah 5.2-4 of the Jeru- 
salem temple), these were hardly familiar or distinctive 
enough to found this comment about Moses’ “prayer- 
houses.” In the Egyptian context, Philo’s comment 
about the Therapeutae greeting the rising sun (Con- 
templ. 89), if it reflects any reality, is hardly applicable 
to other Judeans. The temple in Leontopolis, associated 
with “the city of the sun” (Is 18:18-19), may have con- 
tained a special feature relating to light, though 
Josephus describes lamp-light as important, not sun- 
light (War 7.428-29). Perhaps the prayer-houses known 
to Apion (in Egypt or Rome) were east-facing, but we 
do not have archaeological evidence to establish this. 

38 The obelisks of Heliopolis were famous: see Jer 
43:13; Herodotus 2.111.4 (with Lloyd 1988: 42-43); 
two were transported by Augustus to Rome in 10 BCE 
and placed in the Circus Maximus and Campus Martius 
(Ammianus Marcellinus 17.12). Moses is here made re- 
sponsible for a modification of this tradition, perhaps a 
corruption of his Egyptian culture, to discredit his own 
degenerate offshoot (Boys-Stones 2001:71-72). But 
what Apion has in mind by these pillars, and the sun- 
dial described hereafter, is obscure. For the five pillars 
at the entrance to the Tabernacle, see Exod 26:37 (Ant. 
3.123), but Apion would had to read the LXX very care- 
fully to know about those, or about the two enormous 
pillars in Solomon’s temple, I Kgs 7:15-22 (see Reinach 
1900: 14). 

39 Greek: Ud’ ols Tv EkTUTTCONa oKadns (L and 
other codd. read okan). kKTUTCOUa means something 
carved in relief (Josephus picks up the term in 2.12). 
okadr can mean a boat (so Thackeray), but also the 
concave, hemispherical base of a sundial (Vitruvius 
9.8.1: scaphe sive hemisphaerium; other references in 
Reinach 1900: 13; cf. Gibbs 1976: 30-35, 60); the lat- 
ter sense fits better with what follows. 

40 Here again the text seems corrupt: L and S read 
avdpds (“of a man”); Miinster follows Thackeray and 
Reinach in emending to av6piavtos (“of a statue”). 
There is no equivalent term in the Latin. The statue is 
presumably what constitutes the upright in the sundial; 
cf. Herodotus 2.149.2, referring to pyramids with stone 
figures on the top. If Apion knew the LXX well, it is 


just possible that he is alluding to the cherubim whose 
wings “overshadowed” the top of the ark (Exod 25:18- 
20); but it is a long stretch from there to a sundial. If 
Apion refers here to a statue, or something equivalent, 
it would have been useful fodder for his attack on the 
Judean refusal to allow statues of the emperor (2.73); if 
Moses allowed such a thing, their denial of this honor 
to the emperors could be ascribed only to political in- 
subordination, not religious taboo. 

41 There are minor problems in the Greek at the start 
of the clause (L, S read ads OT1; Minster, following 
Reinach, reads Ov oUTOs) but the general sense is mod- 
erately clear: as the sun circles the sky, the shadow tells 
the time. Is Moses being credited here with the inven- 
tion of the sundial? If so, this is a high honor (cf. 
Vitruvius 9.8.1, ascribing the “hemisphere” or oxan to 
Aristarchus of Samos; cf. Pliny, Nat. 2.187). Feldman 
suggests (1988: 198-99) that a famous pillar, of un- 
known origin, served as a sundial and was attributed to 
Moses. In truth, without the larger context, we cannot 
tell what Apion was claiming, nor why. On sundials in 
antiquity, see Gibbs 1976. 

42 On Josephus’ ironic use of this label (again in 
2.14, 15), see note to “scholar” at 2.2. He is here refuted 
by the simple statement of a few facts. The adjective 
Baupaotos (“amazing”) and its cognate verb will be 
used frequently in response to Apion (2.20, 25, 28, 125, 
135; cf. admiror, 2.79), with heavy sarcasm; cf. 1.302. 

43 Josephus here contrasts the deployment of argu- 
ments (Greek: Adyol, “words,” i.e., “artificial” proofs) 
with the use of facts (Greek: Epya, “acts,” i.e., 
“inartificial” proofs). The “facts” will actually be drawn 
from the Judean scriptures—no neutral source. “Fal- 
sity” (WeUouG, see note to “up” at 2.6) is immediately 
asserted as entirely “evident,” since Josephus likes to 
declare his judgments immediately, before conducting 
the argument to support them (cf. 1.252). 

44 On Moses’ Tent (Tabernacle), see Josephus’ de- 
scription in Ant. 3.102-50, based on Exodus 25-27, 36- 
38. It was emphasized there that the curtain tapestry 
had no shapes of living things “molded” on it (LXX 
eEetuTOUVTO, from the same root as the noun ekTUTTAOE 
in 2.11; Ant. 3.113; cf. 3.126). But Josephus did there 
mention some features which might be seen to corre- 
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tuary in Hierosolyma, refrained from any such curiosity of the kind that Apion has 
fabricated.** 13 He says that he heard from “the elders” that Moses was a 
Heliopolitan; evidently, being younger himself, he has trusted those who, because 
of their age, knew Moses and were his contemporaries!*° 14 With regard to the poet 
Homer, though he is a “scholar” he would not be able to say with confidence what 


his homeland was,*’ 


nor with regard to Pythagoras, who lived just about “yesterday 


or the day before”;*® but with regard to Moses, who preceded these men by such a 
vast number of years,*? he gives his opinion with such ease, trusting the report of 
elders, that he is clearly telling lies.*° 


The date of the 
exodus 


spond to Apion’s description: the tent had prominent 
pillars (Ant. 3.123), faced east, to catch the rising sun 
(3.115), and had a very important carving in its holiest 
place, the two “figures” (tmpdootuT‘ol) of the cherubim 
(3.137, based on Exod 25:18-20; 37:7-9). Moses’ in- 
struction to his successors may allude to the second 
commandment (Exod 20:4; Ant. 3.91; Apion 2.191). 

45 Solomon’s temple is described in Ant. 8.61-98 
(based on | Kings 6-7). It contained two prominent pil- 
lars (Ant. 8.77-78), the cherubim (8.72-73, 103), and ten 
lavers, with carved reliefs of animals (8.81-86). 
Josephus had criticized Solomon for the construction 
of bronze bulls in the temple (Ant. 8.195). But none of 
these would correspond to Apion’s sundials. 

46 Having contradicted Apion’s facts, Josephus ridi- 
cules his purported source. Where Apion had meant 
“the elders” in the sense of the bearers of oral tradition 
(see note to “Egyptians” at 2.10; cf. Ant. 13.292), 
Josephus takes him to mean strictly the next generation 
above him. Moreover, Josephus arbitrarily deduces that 
these “older people” claimed to know Moses at first- 
hand. Since Apion is soon shown to have dated the 
exodus hundreds of years before (2.17), this is clearly a 
complete misconstrual of his meaning, but Josephus is 
not above taking cheap rhetorical shots. There is an 
added nuance of Apion’s gullibility, taking things “on 
trust,” rather than finding them out for himself; the verb 
Tloteveo (“trust”) will be repeated in the next section. 

47 The title “scholar” (ypappatikds) here has spe- 
cial irony, since it signals above all an expertise in 
Homeric literature; Apion was famous in this field, and 
was dubbed “Mr. Homer” (Homericus) after a notable 
lecture tour of Greece (Seneca, Ep. 88.40). Homer’s 
birthplace had been debated since the Archaic period 
(see, e.g., Hym. Hom. Apollo 172-73: Chios; Pindar frag. 
264 [ed. Maehler]: Chios or Smyrna; Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. att. 3.11: Colophon, Smyrna, Athens, or Egypt); 
the issue was famously irresolvable. Josephus may as- 
sume that Apion was as uncertain on this as everyone 
else. But it is possible that he alludes to a specific anec- 
dote, according to which Apion claimed to have called 


15 With respect to the date*! at which he says Moses led out the lepers, the blind, 


up the “shades” to enquire from Homer himself about 
his homeland but, when he had received an answer, 
declared himself unable to divulge it (Pliny, Nat. 
30.18). The argument is structured a minori: if Apion 
does not know the equivalent facts in his area of exper- 
tise, how can he claim to know the birthplace of some- 
one else? This and the parallel argument, about relative 
antiquity, have only superficial force, since historical 
knowledge is normally patchy, and can be more accu- 
rate on some remote or distant facts than on matters 
nearer to hand. 

48 For this expression, also in 2.154, see note to 
“before” at 1.7. Josephus always uses it in this treatise 
in relation to the comparative youth of the Greeks. In 
1.14 Pythagoras is named among the first Greek phi- 
losophers and in 1.162 dubbed “ancient” (apyatos), as 
suits the rhetorical needs of that context. Here, by con- 
trast, he is considered (comparatively) recent. He prob- 
ably lived in the 6" century BCE. His homeland is 
named without hesitation in 1.162 as Samos, but is here 
(as often elsewhere) regarded as a matter of uncertainty: 
see note to “Samian” at 1.162, and the options can- 
vassed in Diogenes Laertius 8.1; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 1, 
5; Clement, Strom. 1.14.62. 

49 On the dating of Homer, some time after the Tro- 
jan War, see note to “events” at 1.12; on Pythagoras, 
see the previous note. Josephus consistently dates Mo- 
ses at least 2,000 years in the past (1.36; 2.226; Ant. 
1.16). 

3° Apion’s naivety is reinforced with the further ref- 
erence to “trust,” but the main thrust of the charge is 
that he cannot know the truth on this matter and is sim- 
ply making things up (cf. 1.15). The last word (kata- 
Wevoapevos, “telling lies”) echoes YeUoua (“falsity”) in 
2.12, to bracket the whole discussion. 

5! The following discussion of Apion’s dating (2.15- 
19) gives Josephus an opportunity both to expose dis- 
crepancies between different authors (2.15-16; cf. 
1.293-303) and to convict Apion of a historical error 
(2.17-19). Josephus thus emerges as the better “schol- 


” 


ar. 
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and those whose feet were crippled,** the precise “scholar” is in complete agreement, 
I should imagine, with his predecessors.°? 16 In fact, Manetho says that the Judeans 


left Egypt during the reign of Tethmosis, 393 years before Danaus’ flight to Argos, 
Lysimachus when Bocchoris was king, that is, 1700 years ago,° 


54 


> and Molon and 


some others as seems good to them.°° 17 Apion, being of course the most reliable 
of them all,>’ fixed the date of the exodus precisely during the seventh Olympiad, 
and in its first year,*® the year in which, he says, the Phoenicians founded Karchedon 
(Carthage).*° He certainly added this reference to Karchedon thinking it would be 


52 The last phrase (tas Booeis Tetmpcpévous) is 
almost certainly Josephus’ own (cf. its use in Ant. 7.61, 
113); cf. the reference to the “lame” in 2.23, where 
Josephus notes the absurdity of Moses leading across 
the desert people who are unable to walk. 

33 Josephus supplements yet another use of 
“scholar” (ypauuatikos, cf. 2.2, 12, 14) with the ad- 
jective “precise” or “accurate” (akpiBrs); cf. 2.17. He 
seems to presuppose that truthfulness would require 
agreement among sources (cf. 1.26, 293) and that dis- 
agreement discredits them all (cf. 1.15-27). A historian 
in the Greek tradition would argue otherwise. 

>4 On the dating, see note to “Argos” at 1.103. Here 
again Josephus does not correlate the various dates by 
placing them on a common chronological scale. 

% See note to “Egyptians” at 1.305. In 1.312 Jose- 
phus suggested that Lysimachus had made up this 
name, but here he is a real king, with a datable reign. 
Bocchoris probably reigned ca. 720-715 BCE, but from 
some versions of Manetho’s account of the 24'* Dy- 
nasty it was possible to conclude that he reigned ear- 
lier in the eighth century, and for 44 years (see Motzo 
1912-13: 466-67). It is likely that Apion, following 
Lysimachus, also placed the exodus in Bocchoris’ 
reign, but specified the precise year (see 2.17). 
Josephus, however, places Bocchoris in the much more 
distant past, for reasons that remain obscure. One has 
the impression that he has plucked his figure out of the 
air. He makes no attempt to correlate this with the date 
of Danaus’ flight to Argos, unless the 16 here should 
be interpreted in another sense, as “1700 years earlier,” 
rather than “1700 years ago.” Josephus omits mention 
of Chaeremon, for obvious reasons: he agreed with 
Manetho on the dating of the exodus (1.288). 

56 For Molon, who has not previously been men- 
tioned or introduced, see note to “Molon” at 2.79. The 
reference to “Molon and some others” (cf. 2.145) is 
vague, and no dates are specified; but Josephus needs a 
third name to make a rhetorical tricolon. Since he dis- 
cussed Moses (2.145), it is likely that Molon made 
some effort to place him historically. Moses’ fame was 
sufficiently widespread to encourage non-Judean au- 
thors to integrate him into larger chronological 
schemes, at least from the 1 century BCE (see 


Wacholder 1968). Josephus’ suggestion that they did 
this arbitrarily (cas avtois e60Eev) matches his com- 
plaint about Greek historical license, 1.20. 

57 Josephus echoes ironically Apion’s huge self- 
opinion (see 2.2, note at “scholar”). This “most reliable” 
scholar turns out here to be demonstrably wrong. 

°8 The Olympiad dating starts in 776/75 BCE, so the 
seventh Olympiad is 752-49 BCE, and its first year 752 
BCE. Using the Greek chronological scheme, Apion is 
able to place Egyptian events into a framework by now 
universally accepted. Apion surely mentioned the name 
of the Egyptian king in whose reign the exodus took 
place, and this was almost certainly Bocchoris: on other 
matters he agreed with Lysimachus (2.20), and Jose- 
phus’ silence on this matter is suspect (it would signal 
the agreement he wishes to deny). Bocchoris could 
have been taken to reign at this period (see note to 
“ago” at 2.16), so Apion is merely specifying the pre- 
cise year during his reign. Africanus (apud Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 10.10.16) is certainly wrong to claim that 
Apion placed Moses’ exodus at a much earlier point in 
time, during the reign of Amosis. It is possible to trace 
how this error arose. According to Tatian (Ad Gr. 38), 
Apion reported the claim by Ptolemy of Mendes that 
Amosis destroyed Avaris, and followed Ptolemy in 
placing Amosis in the time of Inachus. In the same pas- 
sage from Tatian, Ptolemy of Mendes is reported 
(whether accurately or not) as having claimed that the 
Judeans, under Moses, left Egypt in the time of Amosis. 
Tatian does not say that Apion either reported this last 
claim or agreed with it, but the juxtaposition of these 
remarks led Clement to imply (Strom. 1.101.5), and 
Africanus to state, that Apion followed Ptolemy in dat- 
ing the exodus to the time of Amosis. Some scholars 
have been similarly misled (e.g., Wacholder 1968: 478- 
79). 

59 On the date of the founding of Carthage, see note 
to “Karchedon (Carthage)” at 1.125. The origins of 
Carthage were sometimes placed rather earlier: accord- 
ing to Timaeus (apud Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 
rom. 1.74) in 814/13 BCE (cf. Cicero, Resp. 2.42), ac- 
cording to Pompeius Trogus (in Justin, Epitome 18.6.9) 
in 825 BCE. Apion’s alignment of dates is by no means 
arbitrary. Where Timaeus had dated the founding of 
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very clear evidence of his veracity, not realizing that he was incorporating some- 
thing that refuted himself. 18 For if one may believe the Phoenician records con- 
cerning the colony,®! king Eiromos is there recorded as having lived more than 150 
years before the founding of Carthage.°? Concerning this man, I earlier provided 
proofs from the Phoenician records 19 that Eiromos was a friend of Solomon who 
built the sanctuary in Hierosolyma, and contributed much towards the construction 


of the sanctuary. 
Judeans left Egypt. 


The crossing of 
the desert 


Carthage and Rome to the same year (814/13 BCE), 
Apion agrees with the correlation but shifts it to the 
date fixed by Porcius Cato and by then universally 
agreed as the year of Rome’s foundation, 752/1 BCE 
(Cicero, Resp. 2.18). Thus, although Josephus does not 
here reveal it, Apion apparently effected a triple corre- 
lation between the founding of Rome, the founding of 
Carthage, and the exodus from Egypt. We have to sup- 
pose that this had some symbolic significance for 
Apion (so Momigliano 1977: 187-88; cf. Troiani 144). 
Just as the simultaneous founding of Carthage and 
Rome symbolized their future animosity, as bitter rivals 
for control of the Mediterranean, so the dating of the 
exodus and the foundation of the Judean nation in this 
very year signalled the future hostility between Judeans 
and Rome. Apion later attempted to prove this hostil- 
ity through the evidence of historical events (2.50, 63), 
political disturbances (2.68), and disrespect towards the 
emperors (2.73); but that the Judean nation began in 
the same year as the founding of Carthage, simultane- 
ous with the foundation of Rome, was a harbinger of 
future trouble. Josephus understandably omits reference 
to Rome in this context, and focuses only on the align- 
ment with Carthage. 

69 On Apion’s unconvincing “additions,” see 2.3, 9. 
Josephus is delighted to find a point at which Apion’s 
cleverness backfires, his self-refutation (or “convic- 
tion,” €AeyxXos) echoing the principle of 2.5. The fact 
that Apion did not even realize this is further confirma- 
tion of his ignorance (see 2.3). 

61 The text is uncertain. L reads Tepi THs aTOTIAS 
(“concerning the disbelief’), which must be wrong (al- 
though supported by the Latin). Niese suggests remov- 
ing the phrase; ed. princ. changes to TEp| THS AToOIKI- 
as, an emendation followed by Naber, Thackeray, 
Reinach, and Munster, and translated here. For 
Josephus’ valuation of the Phoenician records, see 1.8, 
106. 

62 Josephus depends on his earlier citation from 
Menander (not directly the Phoenician records) in 
1.121-26, whose figures add up to 155 years, 8 months 
(1.126). Minster follows Niese’s conjectural emenda- 


But Solomon himself built the sanctuary 612 years after the 


20 Having guessed, for the number of those expelled, the same figure as 
Lysimachus (he says there were 110,000),°° he offers an amazing and persuasive 


tion of TAgtoot (“more”) to Tévte (“five”), thus making 
the figure of 155; I prefer to keep the text as it stands. 
The argument here (2.18-19) has three steps: i) Eiromos 
was 150+ years before the founding of Carthage; ii) 
Eiromos was a contemporary of Solomon; iii) Solomon 
can be dated 612 years after the exodus. Although the 
first two derive (at one remove) from the Phoenician 
records, the last is dependent on Josephus’ scriptures, 
an additional source not here identified. 

63 See 1.113-20, citing Dius and Menander on the 
contact between Eiromos and Solomon. Their friend- 
ship is actually attested only by Josephus himself, in 
his introduction to the citations (1.109, 111), and Eiro- 
mos’ contribution to the Jerusalem sanctuary is simi- 
larly inferred by Josephus, not stated in his Phoenician 
sources; see note to “roof” at 1.110. 

4 This last fact, simply stated by Josephus, can only 
derive from his biblical source. | Kgs 6:1 has the inter- 
val as 480 years (LXX: 440), but Josephus records it 
variously as 592 years (Ant. 8.61) or 612 (Ant. 20.230, 
as here). The reasons for the discrepancies are obscure. 
If we add the 143 years from the building of the Jerusa- 
lem temple to the founding of Carthage (1.126), that 
would make the exodus 755 years before the establish- 
ment of Carthage—a large margin of error on Apion’s 
part! If one were to accept Apion’s dating of the found- 
ing of Carthage, in 752 BCE, that would date the exo- 
dus at 1507 BCE, still somewhat short of the 2,000 
years Josephus places between Moses and his own day 
(see 2.14, note at “years”). But Josephus does not per- 
form any such computation, or commit himself to 
Apion’s date for the founding of Carthage. 

65 Josephus had not recorded the number in his 
précis of Lysimachus (1.307-9; cf. Manetho in 1.89 and 
Chaeremon in 1.292). It is odd that he should advertize 
here Apion’s agreement with Lysimachus, after empha- 
sizing differences in dating in 2.15-17. He probably 
does so because Apion himself indicated his agreement 
with Lysimachus, and perhaps used Lysimachus explic- 
itly as his source. Their agreement on the date of the 
exodus (see 2.17) could be explained in the same way, 
and it is possible that most of Apion’s narrative was 
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reason for how, he says, the sabbaton got its name.®’ 21 When they had travelled 
for six days, he says,°* they contracted swellings in the groin®? and for this reason 


The origin of 
sabbaton 


rested on the seventh day, after arriving safely in the land that is now called Judea;’° 
and they called that day sabbaton, preserving the Egyptian language, for the Egyp- 
tians call the inflammation of the groin sabbatésis.’! 22 Would not anyone either 


built on that of Lysimachus, supplemented with his 
own additions; what follows here perhaps fills out the 
“considerable difficulties” recorded by Lysimachus 
(1.310; see 2.3). Indeed, Josephus may have known 
Lysimachus only through Apion (so Troiani 145). In 
any case, while acknowledging this agreement, Jose- 
phus cannot allow it as evidence of their truthfulness 
(despite 1.26): it can be only a matter of chance, each 
plucking a figure out of the air (cf. the guessing by 
Greek historians in 1.15, 45). The large number will 
serve Josephus’ rhetorical purposes in 2.22. 

66 For “amazing” (Gaupaortny), see note to “schol- 
ar” at 2.12. “Persuasive” (ti8avrv) is similarly sarcas- 
tic (cf. aTriBavos in 1.105), as was “most reliable” in 
2.17. Josephus thus loads the rhetorical scales against 
his opponent, before he begins his argument (see fur- 
ther Barclay 1998a). He speaks here of Apion’s offering 
a “reason” (aITIa), and it appears that all Apion’s “ad- 
ditions” had etiological purposes—concerning the 
“prayer-houses,” the Judeans’ hostility to Rome (see 
note to “Carthage” at 2.17), and now the Judean word 
sabbaton. 

67 The Hebrew term MW was regularly transliter- 
ated into Greek (oaBBatov and variants) and Latin 
(sabbaton or sabbata). For its use in Egypt, see CPJ 10 
and the names, such as Sambathion, which seem to be 
derived from it (see Tcherikover in CPJ III: 43-56). In 
one variant or another, the term occurs very regularly 
in comments on Judeans by Roman authors (e.g., Ovid, 
Remedia 220; Horace, Sat. 1.9.69; Seneca, Ep. 95.47; 
Juvenal, Sat. 6.159; Martial, Epigr. 4.4.7; Suetonius, 
Aug. 76.2; Tib. 32.2). It naturally occasioned some 
speculation as to its meaning and origin; cf. Plutarch, 
Quaest. conv. 671f-672a, who connects it with “Sabi,” 
a Bacchic cry to Dionysus. Apion ingeniously offers a 
narrative that explains both the seventh-day rest and its 
distinctive Judean name. 

68 Tt is uncertain whether this passage is verbatim 
citation or paraphrase. It is not clearly demarcated by a 
citation formula (placed before or after the quotation), 
as in 1.93, 165, 185, 201; 2.10, etc. Nor is it unambigu- 
ously paraphrase or précis, as in cases of indirect speech 
(e.g., 1.232, 289; 2.25). Here “he says” (pnotv) is placed 
within the text from Apion (also in 2.33), and there is 
some awkwardness in the Greek (ocoBevtes, “after ar- 
riving safely,” hangs loosely in the sentence). Since it 
may be more paraphrase than citation, I refrain from 


using quotation marks, unlike other translators. With- 
out its context, it is impossible to tell what this 6-day 
journey represents, and it is tempting to take it as the 
journey all the way from Egypt to Judea. But from a 
later précis of Apion (2.25) there are reasons to think 
that this could be the journey from Sinai. 

6° Greek: BouBcsvas Eoxov. The term BouBadv can 
mean the groin (cf. War 3.335) or a swelling in the 
groin. Here it means the latter. It recurs later in this sec- 
tion in the phrase aAyos BouBedvos (“inflammation of 
the groin’). 

7 Apion here explains the distinctive Judean cus- 
tom of rest on the 7 day, combining rest at a journey’s 
end with rest required for medical recuperation. Other 
authors also identified some feature of the exodus as 
explaining the sabbath. Pompeius Trogus (in Justin, 
Epitome 36.2.14) speaks of a 7-day fast in the desert 
(explaining sabbath fasts); Plutarch alludes to the no- 
tion of a 7-day flight from Egypt (Plutarch, Js. Os. 363 
c-d); and Tacitus has the Judeans arrive and rest after a 
6-day crossing (Hist. 5.3.2; 5.4.3). 

71 Greek: ocaBBatwots (L) or caBBatoot (ed. 
princ.), followed by Niese and Naber. Of the Latin texts, 
one (P) has sabbato and others (C, R, V) sabbo. In 2.26- 
27 Josephus insists that caBRod and oaRatov are very 
different, and suggests that Apion gave an interpre- 
tation of the former, Egyptian, term. There are two pos- 
sible solutions: 1. The Greek text here should be 
emended (in line with some of the Latin MSS), to read 
oaBBo; so Reinach 1900:14-15, Thackeray, and 
Minster; sabbato and oaBBataots represent scribal 
alterations to suggest some link with sabbaton. 2. 
Josephus is not citing Apion verbatim (see note above, 
at “says”) but giving a shortened version of his argu- 
ment, leaving out a step in Apion’s logic. Apion prob- 
ably claimed that the Egyptian word for groin/penis 
was oofes, and that its inflammation was known as 
oaBBataoats (a made-up word, its ending matching 
other medical terms). This inflammation was what gave 
the sabbaton its name. In shortening Apion’s argument, 
Josephus misses out the first step, though he knows it 
and refers to it in 2.26-27. Realizing that the reasoning 
given here did not match 2.26-27, some of the scribes 
of the Latin textual tradition created a match by writ- 
ing here sabbo. This second solution seems to me now 
the most likely (contra Barclay 1998a: 207, n.27) and 
commends itself as soon as one breaks away from the 
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laugh at such nonsense or alternatively detest the effrontery in writing such things?’ 


Implausible 
features of the 
story 


Obviously, all 110,000 contracted such inflammation of the groin!”* 23 But if they 
were blind and lame and sick in every way, such as Apion says they were, they 
would not have been able to make even one day’s journey!” And if they were able 


to cross an extensive desert and, moreover, defeat those who opposed them,” all 
taking part in the fight,’ they were not afflicted en masse with groin-swellings after 
the sixth day.’? 24 For it is not natural for such a thing to happen to those on a 
march;’8 many thousands in army units march at a steady pace continuously for 


illegitimate assumption that 2.21 represents a complete 
and verbatim quotation from Apion. For another exam- 
ple of Josephus’ response not quite matching the way 
he cited his source, see, e.g., 1.245 with 1.274. Apion 
had a special delight in ingenious etymologies, as we 
know from his many suggestions with regard to obscure 
Homeric terms (Neitzel 1977; van der Horst 2002: 214- 
20). He clearly preferred original and striking solutions, 
which others found unconvincing. If he knew Lysima- 
chus, he may have taken a cue from Lysimachus’ mali- 
cious suggestion about the origin of the name 
Hierosolyma (1.311) and composed a similarly mischie- 
vous explanation for the name sabbaton (cf. his joke 
on the name “Onias” in 2.49). He was able to deploy 
his superior knowledge of Egyptian vocabulary and 
could reinforce hereby the claim that the Judeans were, 
by origin, Egyptians. The word sabbo probably meant 
(or was claimed by Apion to mean) groin (cf. Jablonski 
1804: 235-42 on the Coptic and Sahidic terms for cir- 
cumcision, though the inferences he draws are not all 
convincing). Apion probably claimed that the 6-day 
march produced an inflammation of the groin (which he 
dubbed sabbatosis), giving its name to the day on 
which they were forced to rest. Because Josephus has 
not given us Apion’s full reasoning, we cannot trace his 
etymological claims with confidence, but that outlined 
above is, characteristically, both inventive and 
philologically implausible. (The alternative explana- 
tion by Scheller 1955 has caBBatwots derive from 
sabbaton, rather than vice versa, as a 7th-day rest from 
sexual activity necessitated by groin inflammation: but 
this provides no link with sabbo or with Egyptian vo- 
cabulary.) 

” Josephus likes to offer two alternatives, both 
devastating to Apion’s reputation (see again at 2.26 be- 
low). Here the choice is between Apion spouting “non- 
sense” (dAvapia; cf. dAuapryata, 2.116 and the many 
accusations of “ignorance” from 2.3 onwards) and 
Apion, in full knowledge of his lies, showing wilful 
effrontery (avaiSeia; cf. 2.26 and the adverb in 1.46; 
2.287; avaloxuvTes, 2.32; praesumo in 2.80, 89; 
impudentia canis, 2.85). 

® For the sarcastic “obviously” (SMAov), see 2.13. It 
is not clear from 2.21 that Apion had claimed that eve- 


ryone contracted the inflammation: if he had, Josephus 
would surely have made that explicit in his paraphrase. 
By now exaggerating Apion’s story, Josephus makes 
his reply very much easier; on this general tactic see 
Gruen 2005. 

4 This is now the third time Josephus has para- 
phrased Apion’s description of the expellees, in each 
case in different terms: see 2.8, with note to “afflic- 
tions,” and 2.15, with note to “crippled.” Here it is in 
his interests to choose terms which suggest an inability 
to travel, in order to render Apion’s narrative inconsist- 
ent (cf. 1.278). Josephus’ own account of the desert- 
crossing (Ant. 4.1-175) notably omits reference to the 
plague of Numbers 21. 

™® Tt is not clear if this motif of combat originates 
from Apion and, if so, whether he referred to battles in 
the desert (cf. Manetho, 1.251) or on arrival in Judea 
(cf. Lysimachus, 1.310; Tacitus, Hist. 5.3.2). Alterna- 
tively, Josephus may be imputing this to Apion on the 
basis of his own scriptural source: see, e.g., the battles 
against the Amalekites (Exodus 17; Ant. 3.39-60), the 
Amorites (Numbers 21; Ant. 4.85-95), the Midianites 
(Numbers 25; Ant. 4.159-62), and the Canaanites (the 
book of Joshua; Ant. book 5); see further below, 2.157. 

7 Greek: WaxXouEvol Travtes. Reinach considered 
this Tavtes textually suspect, and Giangrande (1962: 
115) suggests emending it to mavtoss, linking it with 
the ov at the start of the next clause (“by no means”). 
But there are good reasons for Josephus to include this 
word in its present emphatic location: he needs to press 
Apion’s narrative to say, implausibly, that a// were sick, 
yet all fought. Josephus’ own accounts of the desert 
battles (Ant. 3.49-50; 4.159) did not, in fact, entail com- 
plete mobilization. 

77 The en masse («6p601) reinforces Josephus’ rep- 
resentation of Apion’s claim regarding all 110,000 
(2.22). Josephus’ logic might work if all were regarded 
as simultaneously combatant and sick; but it is not 
clear why they could not fight first and contract groin- 
tumors after a subsequent march. 

78 L and S read €& avayxns (Latin: vel ex necessi- 
tate), but the phrase looks like a gloss (amplifying 
“natural”) and is best omitted (so Munster; cf. 
Schreckenberg 1977: 164-65). Reinach and Thackeray 
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many days.’”? Nor is it likely that such a thing should happen by chance—that would 
be the most absurd notion of all.°° 25 This amazing Apion stated previously that they 
arrived in Judea in the course of six days,®! but says otherwise that Moyses, having 
ascended the mountain between Egypt and Arabia called Sinaeus, was hidden for 
forty days, and descended from there to give the Judeans the laws.** But how was it 
possible for the same people both to remain for forty days in the desert, a waterless 
place, and to cross all the intervening distance in six days?*? 26 The linguistic trans- 
position regarding the naming of the sabbaton reflects gross effrontery or terrible 
ignorance.*4 For sabbo and sabbaton are very different from each other.®° 27 Ac- 


take the phrase with the preceding verb to render the 
sense “on a forced march” (Miller 232-33, under mili- 
tary duress), but there are no good parallels for such an 
expression in Greek. Josephus wants to present two 
(and only two) choices (cf. 2.22): the pandemic was ei- 
ther a medical inevitability or pure chance. Both are 
mentioned in order to be dismissed. 

The parallel is hardly convincing. Trained sol- 
diers might be in a better physical condition for such 
marches than a miscellaneous bunch of emigrants. 

80 Apion presumably suggested something more 
convincing than this. Josephus returns to arguments 
from likelihood, as used in countering Manetho (1.252- 
78). For “most absurd” («Aoycaitatov), see the parallel 
claims in 1.255, 259, 271. But if something were 
claimed to happen entirely by chance, and thus for in- 
calculable reasons, it is hard to see how one could rule 
it out on the basis of what is likely or reasonable. 

81 For “amazing” (Baupaotds again) see note to 
“scholar” at 2.12. “Stated previously” reflects Josephus 
usual sense of the verb tpoA€yco (here Tpoeipnke; only 
once in Apion does it mean “stated publicly,” 2.211). 
The following “otherwise” (TaA1v) suggests that Apion 
made these two statements in different contexts. At first 
glance they appear to stand in simple contradiction: 
one cannot cross the whole desert in 6 days and also 
spend 40 at Sinai (Stern 1.397). But Josephus does not 
accuse Apion of quite this contradiction, and the refer- 
ence at the end of this section to the “intervening” dis- 
tance suggests that the 6-day journey was only the last 
stage of the desert-crossing, perhaps from Sinai to 
Judea. Reinach (63 n.1) offers a less plausible solution: 
that Apion talked of a 7th-day rest in the desert, and 
only of its institution as the sabbath on arrival in Judea. 

82 If this reflects Apion’s own description, it might 
suggest that he had good access to Judean tradition, 
either to the LXX (Gager 1972: 124), or to Judean texts 
based upon it (cf. Aristobulus in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
8.9.38-8.10.17); cf. Pompeius Trogus in Justin 36.2.14 
(Moses on Sinai). For the 40 days on Sinai see Exod 
24:18; 34:28; for the covering with cloud, Exod 24:15- 
16. We cannot be sure why Apion referred to this inci- 
dent, but the reference to being “hidden” suggests that 
he represented Moses as pulling a trick (cf. the depic- 


tion in 2.145), either to enhance the authority of his 
laws (pretending that he had unique access to God, 
while merely hiding on the mountain) or to increase his 
own prestige (pretending that he had died and come 
back to life). Origen, Cels. 2.55-56, suggests possible 
parallels between Moses’ disappearance on the moun- 
tain and figures in Egyptian and Greek mythology who 
claimed to have been to Hades and back, though it is 
not clear whether these parallels are hypothetical or 
derive from actual Greek skepticism. For Josephus’ own 
account of this incident, see Ant. 3.75-98 (the 40 days 
at 3.95). 

83 Josephus emphasizes the aridity of the desert (ev 
EPTIUG Kal AvUspa TOT), as in 1.277; 2.157. His 
logic seems to be that, if they went for 40 days without 
water, they would have been too dehydrated to march 
for 6 days in order to cross all the intervening distance 
(tv peTaEV taoav) to Judea (see Barclay 1998a: 217- 
18). Presumably Apion could have denied that the 
desert was completely arid; he might even have used 
the story, reported by Tacitus (Hist. 5.3.2), of an ass 
leading the Judeans to water (see note to “sort” at 2.79). 
In fact, Josephus himself knows about sources of water 
in the desert, whether at Marah (Exod 15:23-25; Ant. 
3.1-8) or struck from the rock (Exod 17:1-7; Ant. 3.33- 
38). Although the desert is generally waterless (Ant. 
3.296), even at Sinai Josephus’ narrative implies some 
supplies of water (Ant. 3.76-78). Thus, in attempting to 
identify an inconsistency in Apion he has created one 
with himself. 

84 For the two options, see note to “things” at 2.22. 
For “ignorance” (here aLa8Ia) see note to “ignorance” 
at 2.3. For other cases where Josephus finds change 
(uetaBecis) unconvincing, see 1.250, 286; 2.115. 

85 For the presence of sabbo here, despite its ab- 
sence in 2.21, see note to “sabbatosis” at 2.21. Jose- 
phus can only assert their difference in meaning (hardly 
denied by Apion) but he cannot, or at least does not, 
disprove Apion’s etymological connection. Apion’s 
claim is outrageous: the Hebrew has no discernible 
connection with any such Egyptian word. But Josephus 
does not have the philological expertise to prove this, 
and can only assert the difference in sense of the two 
words. 
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cording to the language of Judeans,®° sabbaton means rest from all work,®’ while 


among Egyptians sabbo, as he says, means an inflammation in the groin. 
(2.3) 28 Such are some of the things that the Egyptian Apion®? has invented con- 
cerning Moyses and the departure of the Judeans from Egypt, being more imagina- 


Apion as 
Egyptian 


88 


tive than the others.°® And why should we be amazed if he lies about our ancestors, 
claiming that they were Egyptians by descent??! 29 He used to lie about himself in 
the opposite direction.°? Although he was born at an Oasis of Egypt™ and was, as 


86 Elsewhere in Apion Josephus refers to this dis- 
tinctive language (1.319), termed the language (81c- 
A\ektos) of Hebrews (1.167) or Judeans (here). It is 
striking that he should call Hebrew the Judeans’ lan- 
guage, although most Judeans in the Diaspora neither 
spoke nor read it (see Introduction § 9.C). But sabbaton 
was known (as a loan-word) even to Greek speakers. 

87 The root means “rest” (cf. Ant. 1.33, explaining 
oaBBata); the reference to work derives from the 4" 
commandment (cf. 2.234). 

88 As suggested above (see note to “sabbatosis” at 
2.21), Apion probably read sabbo as groin, and coined 
the term sabbatosis for its inflammation. Here, as in 
2.21, Josephus is not concerned to trace out fully or 
clearly the steps in Apion’s argumentation, and his mis- 
representation renders Apion’s case all the less convinc- 
ing. 

89 This is the first time Apion has been dubbed 
“Egyptian”; he was not introduced as such in 2.2-3 (cf. 
Manetho in 1.73). Although his name (derived from 
Apis) might be a contributory factor, Josephus will give 
his justification for the label in 2.29. From this point 
on, Josephus’ response to Apion will be dominated by 
his representation as “Egyptian.” His identity is the 
focal point of the present, transitional, passage (2.28- 
32); thereafter it is mentioned repeatedly in ad hominem 
response to Apion concerning Alexandria (e.g., 2.41, 
65-67, 69-70) and Judean cult and customs (e.g., 2.81, 
122, 128-33, 138-39, 140-44); see Barclay 2004: 119- 
21. Very many of Josephus’ arguments rely on this la- 
belling: it draws on well-established stereotypes about 
Egyptians (see note to “reputation” at 2.31) and ena- 
bles Josephus to attack Apion’s ethos from multiple 
angles. 

90 What were earlier called “additions” (2.3, 9, 17) 
are now Apion’s “invention” (ekaivotroinos; cf. Ant. 
20.216). Josephus implies that all the others were im- 
aginative (eivoew), but Apion more so. 

°! Once again, it is the claim of Egyptian descent 
that Josephus highlights (see 2.8, note at “descent”). 
Having described Apion sarcastically as “amazing” 
(Baupaotos) 3 times (2.12, 20, 25), Josephus now turns 
the motif around: as soon as one grasps his dishonorable 
motives, perhaps one need not be amazed (BauyaCetv). 
While the authors cited earlier stood under the general 


heading of Egyptian envy and hatred (1.223-26, 287), 
Apion’s individual motives are to be explored in great 
detail. Josephus probably knew more about him, and 
also greatly enlivens his rhetoric with such personal 
attacks. The charge of “lying” (cf. note to “up” at 2.6) 
occurs no less than 4 times in this bridge passage (2.28- 
32). 

°? Falsely claiming that Judeans were Egyptians, 
Apion falsely denied that he was an Egyptian. The ar- 
gument that follows depends on the ambiguity of iden- 
tity labels. The labels to be juxtaposed derive from 5 
main sources: 1. Place of birth (which might or might 
not correspond to ancestry or “homeland”). 2. Ancestry 
(i.e., parentage and related claims to ethnic identity). 3. 
Homeland (a partly subjective label which might or 
might not be correlated with place of birth or residence). 
4. Legal status (citizenship and/or taxation status). 5. 
Culture (a loose category, embracing language, educa- 
tion, and customs, including religion). Occasionally the 
discussion will be complicated still further by reference 
to other labels of (probably) military origin (2.36). The 
various types of label allow for complex combinations, 
and are a rich source of confusion and rhetorical in- 
vention. When it suits his rhetoric, Josephus will allow 
that the same people can have multiple labels (e.g., 
“Judeans” by ancestry and culture can be “Alexan- 
drians” by residence or citizenship). But in charac- 
terizing Apion, he insists on a single, essentialized, 
definition: either Apion is “Egyptian” or he is “Alex- 
andrian,” and since he is the former by birthplace, he 
must be naturally “Egyptian” also in ancestry, home- 
land, legal status, and culture. On ethnicity and the 
ambiguity of labels in Ptolemaic Egypt, see Goudriaan 
1988 and 1992. 

% Greek: ev ’Oaoet ths Atyutrtou. Since the place- 
name lacks an article, I leave the translation indefinite, 
though it is possible Josephus thought there was a sin- 
gle place called “Oasis.” In fact, there were several Oa- 
ses (see Wagner 1987), clustered particularly in two 
regions known to the Romans as Oasis Parva (west of 
Oxyrhynchus) and Oasis Magna (in the Libyan desert, 
west of Thebes); see Talbert 2000: Maps 73 and 79 re- 
spectively. Later Josephus will speak of Apion’s birth- 
place as “in the deepest depths of Egypt” (2.41). This 
may be a rhetorical flourish, but if it has a geographical 
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one might say, the original Egyptian,** he disowned his true homeland and people,”> 
and, while falsely claiming to be an Alexandrian,”° acknowledges the depravity of 
his people.°’ 30 Understandably, then, those whom he hates and wishes to insult he 
calls “Egyptians”;?* for if he had not considered Egyptians utterly worthless,’ he 
would not himself have deserted his own people.!°° Those who think highly of their 
own homelands are proud to be named after them, and censure those who improp- 
erly lay claim to that origin.!°! 31 In relation to us, Egyptians are affected in one of 


sense it might suggest the more southern and remote 
Oasis Magna, which was 7 days’ travel from Thebes or 
Abydus (Herodotus 3.26; Strabo 17.1.42). To compen- 
sate for Josephus’ vagueness, scholars speculate on par- 
ticular locations in Oasis Magna, such as El Khargeh or 
El Dakhleh (Sperling 1886: vi-vii; Wagner 1987: 138). 
Since all Josephus says about Apion is polemically 
slanted, this piece of information may not be trustwor- 
thy. But there is no reason why Apion could not have 
been born here and then have moved to Alexandria for 
his education, as the route to his academic and politi- 
cal success. However, the inferences that Josephus 
draws from this place of birth must certainly be ques- 
tioned. 

* Greek: Tavteov AlyuTTicov TpcoTos (literally, 
“first of all Egyptians”; cf. 1 Tim 1:15-16 on Paul as 
“first” of sinners). Josephus suggests he is coining an 
expression (cf. 2.165), and the meaning might be 
equally conveyed by expressions like “as Egyptian as 
they come,” “the quintessential Egyptian,” or “an 
Egyptian par excellence.” Josephus infers from Apion’s 
birthplace that he was an Egyptian in all the other 
senses outlined above (ancestry, homeland, legal status, 
and culture). He was known to others as a “Greek” 
(Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 7.8.1) or “Alexandrian” 
(Athenaeus, Deipn. 16f) scholar; apart from Josephus, 
only the Suda calls him “Egyptian” (cf. Jones 2005: 
291-93, noting Pliny, Nat. 30.99, on the scarab and 
Apion’s own gens). On the labels that probably best fit 
Apion, see note to “him” at 2.32. 

°> Treating Apion now as an “Egyptian” in all re- 
spects, but knowing that he regarded himself as an 
“Alexandrian” (2.32), Josephus accuses him of denying 
his real identity, and makes this a moral fault by por- 
traying it as a betrayal of his land and people (cf. 2.30, 
143-44). From Apion’s remark about “the elders of the 
Egyptians” (rather than “our elders”), there is reason to 
suspect he did not identify himself as “Egyptian,” and 
anyone with Alexandrian citizen status (2.32) would 
certainly not welcome the label “Egyptian.” Cf. his 
identification with Alexandria in 2.135. 

°6 Josephus’ charge that this is a false claim (cf. 
2.42) seems gratuitous. Whether Apion inherited 
Alexandrian citizen status at birth or was subsequently 
granted it (see note to “him” at 2.32), the label was 


perfectly legitimate. One can hardly imagine Apion 
being one of the Alexandrian delegates to Gaius, argu- 
ing about citizen claims (Ant. 18.257-60), if there was a 
shadow of doubt about his own status. But Josephus’ 
logic operates on a (false) dichotomy between “Egyp- 
tian” (birthplace) and “Alexandrian” (citizenship). 

97 As throughout, I translate yévos by “people” (see 
note to “people” at 1.1), to avoid the misleading asso- 
ciations of the term “race.” But the Greek word suggests 
an entity defined by descent and ancestry. By mention- 
ing his place of birth, and employing yévos 3 times in 
2.29-30, Josephus represents Apion as integrated with 
the Egyptian people, and thus associates him with the 
cultural traits for which Egyptians were known. “De- 
pravity” (uoxOnpia) is a strong term (cf. 1.222), sug- 
gesting deep moral deficiency; on the reputation of 
“Egyptians” see note to “reputation” at 2.31. 

°8 Josephus recognizes that Apion writes from a 
stance other than “Egyptian,” but explains this as a sign 
of his self-hatred! It is not clear that “Egyptian” was, in 
all respects, a negative epithet for Apion. After all, he 
wrote a 5-book Aegyptiaca, and his depiction of the 
Heliopolitan Moses was not apparently written in 
scorn. On the other hand, Roman taxation (introduced 
in 24/23 BCE) privileged Alexandrians, who would 
undoubtedly claim to be superior to “Egyptians.” In 
any case, for Josephus the term has now a comprehen- 
sively negative valence. On hatred as a motive, see 
1.70, 224, 287; 2.20 (in all cases emanating from 
“Egyptians”); cf. Lysimachus’ hatred (1.304) and that 
of the Alexandrians (2.32). “Insult” (Ao\Sopia) is a term 
frequently employed in this segment (see note to “irk- 
some” at 2.4). 

°° Greek: davAoTaToOUs, a term containing both 
moral and social scorn (cf. 1.175); here the social con- 
notations are uppermost. Josephus had earlier dubbed 
Apion davaAos (2.3). 

100 Reading To yévos (with Thackeray, Reinach 
and Miinster), in place of L’s tov yevous; if the latter 
is read, some word must have dropped out (Niese). For 
“desertion” (pevyoo) cf. 2.144: Apion is not just hiding 
his identity but betraying his own people. 

101 Tf Egypt is Apion’s homeland (tratpis, 2.29), he 
should be proud to call himself an “Egyptian.” Actu- 
ally, Apion probably claimed Alexandria as his Tatpis 
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two ways: they either boost themselves by claiming kinship with us, or they drag us 
by association into their poor reputation.!°? 32 But the noble Apion! seems to want 
to present his slander of us to the Alexandrians as a kind of payment for the citizen- 
ship given to him.!* Knowing their hatred of the Judeans who live among them in 


(2.34, 135) and he did censure those (such as Judeans) 
who (in his view) improperly claimed Alexandrian sta- 
tus (2.38, 65). If the principle enunciated here applies 
to Judeans, it suggests that Josephus would link the 
label louSaios (“Judean”) to the “homeland” ’loudaia 
(Judea; cf. 1.179); see Introduction § 9. 

102 This is one of the finest rhetorical turns in the 
treatise which accounts for the Egyptian tendency to 
regard the Judeans as “Egyptian” by origin, but does 
so on the presumption that “Egyptian” is a derogatory 
label and that Judeans are superior (cf. for the Samari- 
tans, Ant. 11.341); moreover, it suggests that the Egyp- 
tians recognized their own inferiority! In fact, Egyptian 
pride in her superiority to other nations, in antiquity 
and culture, was known outside Egypt from Herodotus 
onwards. But Josephus trades here on a long tradition 
of scorn of the Egyptian people as greedy, arrogant, 
and fickle (cf. Ant. 2.201), and of Egyptian religion as 
laughable and insane (cf. Apion 1.223-26). Of course, 
many aspects of Egypt, especially her religion and its 
ancient “philosophy,” fascinated outsiders; even the 
Greeks could record their indebtedness to her wisdom. 
Such positive tropes were rhetorically useful in Book 1 
(e.g., 1.8-10, 28; cf. 2.140-41 on Egyptian priests). But 
for the purposes of this argument with Apion, Josephus 
depends on multiple negative stereotypes, especially as 
they circulated in Rome. In Roman literature we find 
Egyptians ridiculed as effeminate (Lucan, Pharsalia 
8.542-44), fickle (B. Alex. 24; Curtius Rufus 4.1.30; 
Tacitus, Hist. 1.11), reckless/cowardly (Dio Cassius 
50.24.6-7; 51.17.1-2), impulsive (Juvenal, Sat. 15) and 
insolent (Pliny, Pan. 31.2; Seneca, Consol. 19.6); for 
scorn of Egyptian animal cults in particular, see 1.224, 
note at “animals.” See full analysis in Reinhold 1980; 
Sonnabend 1986; Berthelot 2000; Isaac 2004: 352-70. 
Josephus employs contempt of Egyptians as a rhetori- 
cal foil, utilizing Roman disdain of one subservient 
people to redeem the honor of another (see further 
Barclay 2004). 

103 “Noble” (yevvaios) is used sarcastically again of 
Apion in 2.42, of Lysimachus in 1.319. In all cases it is 
juxtaposed with clearly ignoble conduct (abuse, slan- 
der, defamation); cf. liberi (2.79, with lies). Packed into 
this one section, to set the tone for all that follows, is 
an impressive combination of terms: slander, hatred, 
insult, lying, and shamelessness. 

104 Josephus knows that Apion was an Alexandrian 
citizen: as head of the Alexandrian academy and leader 


of the delegation to Gaius, he must certainly have been 
so. But he presents him here as enjoying that citizen- 
ship only by grant, having been born an “Egyptian” in 
an Oasis (2.29). This is rhetorically important, as 
Josephus can play on his “natural” Egyptianness and 
present his Alexandrian status as artificial, and even 
illegitimate (2.29-30, 41-42). There is therefore good 
reason to question whether Josephus presents the mat- 
ter correctly, especially as he wilfully confuses the vari- 
ous identity labels (see note to “direction” at 2.29). At 
least 4 options may be considered: 1. Josephus was 
right about Apion’s birthplace and in dubbing him an 
Egyptian by ancestry; he acquired Alexandrian citizen- 
ship only as an adult, by a grant. 2. Josephus was en- 
tirely wrong: Apion was not born in an Oasis, but was 
born and bred in Alexandria as an Alexandrian citizen 
(Willrich 1895: 172-76). 3. Josephus was mostly wrong: 
Apion was born in an Oasis, but as an Alexandrian citi- 
zen (i.e., he inherited this status from his citizen par- 
ents; Reinach 116 n.1; Troiani 146). 4. Josephus was 
half-right: Apion was born in an Oasis, but came from a 
“Greek” family (in lineage and culture), was educated 
in Alexandria and acquired Alexandrian citizenship 
(Lévy 1900: 188-95). We can only judge probabilities 
here. There were certainly Alexandrian citizens who 
lived in the countryside, so it is possible that Apion 
was born an Alexandrian in an Oasis (cf. Wagner 1987: 
119, n.3, referring to a strategos of the Oasis Parva, 
during the reign of Tiberius). Thus Willrich’s refusal to 
accept Josephus’ notice on Apion’s birthplace is unnec- 
essary; he fails to allow for the different senses in which 
the label “Egyptian” could be used. But if Josephus is 
right that Apion’s citizenship was not by birth but by 
grant (1.e., if this is not just Josephus’ own inference), it 
is likely that Apion came from a family in the country- 
side that considered itself “Greek” (see Wagner 1987: 
224-28 on Greek names in the Egyptian Oases, and the 
complaint by a Greek in the chora that he was consid- 
ered a barbarian, P. Oxy. 14.1681, cited by Delia 1991: 
38). For tax purposes these might be labelled “Egyp- 
tians,” but in terms of their language and culture they 
probably followed “Greek” tradition. We know that 
Apion’s father had a good Greek name, Poseidonius 
(Africanus, apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10.16; cf. 
Sperling 1886: v-vi, showing that “Pleistonikes” was 
Apion’s nickname, not his patronymic). If he was born 
into a wealthy “Greek” household in the countryside, 
Apion could have been sent to Alexandria for his ex- 
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Alexandria,!®> he sets out to insult those Judeans, and to include all the rest,!% in 


both cases lying shamelessly.!°7 


(2.4) 33 Let us examine, then, the terrible and shocking things!°* of which Apion 
has accused the Judeans who live in Alexandria.!°? When they came from Syria, he 


Apion on 
Alexandria 


says,!!° they took up residence on a harborless shore, neighbors to the flotsam 


tensive Greek education. Thus I judge the most likely 
options to be 3. or 4. If we give Josephus the benefit of 
the doubt on Apion’s birth-place and his later acquisi- 
tion of Alexandrian citizenship (option 4), we can cata- 
logue Apion’s identity labels as follows: 1. By 
birth-place, an “Egyptian.” 2. By ancestry, probably 
“Greek.” 3. In terms of his “homeland,” his prior attach- 
ment came to be with Alexandria (2.34, 135). 4. As to 
legal status, he was by birth an “Egyptian” (i.e., neither 
a Roman nor an Alexandrian), but became an 
“Alexandrian” citizen. 5. In terms of his culture, he 
clearly regarded himself as “Greek”: his literary schol- 
arship was focused on the Greek corpus, and he ranked 
himself with the very best in that tradition (2.135). On 
Apion’s identity, see further Jones 2005, rightly noting 
the complexity of labels, especially those that purport 
to be “ethnic.” 

105 Cf. 2.70, associating this hatred with, in particu- 
lar, the “Egyptian” element. The reference here is to the 
communal tensions which climaxed in the riots of 38 
CE (see note to “Alexandria” at 2.33). Josephus else- 
where reports this “hatred” as long-term and ingrained 
(War 2.487, 489); cf. Philo, Legat. 120, 170. 

106 Most of the material reported in 2.33-78 is spe- 
cifically related to Alexandrian Judeans, but some of 
Apion’s comments had more universal reference (2.68), 
and all could damage the reputation of Judeans every- 
where, especially if they were portrayed as inherently 
insubordinate to Rome (2.68, 73). If the stories about 
the temple belong in this context (2.79-124) they also 
cast a slur on all Judeans. 

107 The language exactly mirrors that used of 
Lysimachus (1.320), and finishes this paragraph with a 
charge of “lying” parallel to 2.14. Cf. note to “up” at 
2.6. 

108 Greek: Seiva Kal oxéTAIG (a literary phrase, 
found, e.g., in Aristophanes, Ran. 612; Isocrates Callim. 
35). Its use here may be ironic, as Josephus leads with 
an item which seems harmless enough. 

109 For the language of “accusation,” see note to 
“lawsuit” at 2.4. Josephus here gives a heading for the 
second section of his reply to Apion, 2.33-78, but we 
can deduce from 2.7 that some of the later material 
(2.79-144) was incoporated in this Alexandrian mate- 
rial. We may reconstruct his argument under four head- 
ings: 

1. The Judeans in Alexandria are of low status, liv- 


ing in one of its least desirable locations (2.33). We 
may perhaps associate with this Apion’s general deni- 
gration of Judeans as a nation with no famous figures 
(2.135), and with a history of continual military defeat 
(2.125); cf. Josephus’ insistence that they were not “de- 
spised” (2.47). 

2. The Judeans have no right to be considered “Alex- 
andrians,” in the sense of Alexandrian citizens (2.38). 
On the contrary, there are merely foreigners (peregrini, 
2.71). That they are not citizens was proved by: a) the 
fact that they were left out of civic grain-distributions 
by both Cleopatra (2.60) and Germanicus (2.63); and b) 
their refusal to participate in the civic cults (2.65). 

3. The Judeans are in general exclusive and anti-so- 
cial: they do not have Gods in common with other peo- 
ples (2.117; cf. 2.65, 79); they are clannish (2.68); and 
they are in principle hostile to Greeks, swearing oaths 
of hostility to Greeks (2.121) and conducting, it is re- 
ported, an annual sacrifice of a Greek in the Jerusalem 
temple (2.89-96). 

4. The Judeans have proved to be politically subver- 
sive, especially in relation to the Romans: they waged 
war against Ptolemy Physcon (2.50, 56); they flouted 
the will of the Roman ambassador, Thermus (2.50); 
they were removed from the administration of the grain- 
supply to Rome (2.64); they were the cause of civic 
unrest in Alexandria, in which they took up arms (2.68; 
cf. 2.35); and they refused to accord the emperors 
proper honors, through imperial images (2.73; cf. Ant. 
18.257-58). As we have already seen, this opposition to 
Rome, a common trait among all Judeans (2.68), was 
already foreshadowed by the formation of the nation in 
the very year of the foundation of Rome (see note to 
“Carthage” at 2.17). 

It is strange that Josephus makes no mention here of 
the unrest in Alexandria (hinted at in 2.35?) and the 
role of Apion in the Alexandrian delegation to Gaius 
(cf. Ant. 18.257-60), although many of these charges 
relate very specifically to the legal and political issues 
raised in that dispute. He perhaps preferred to allow 
here no indication that Judeans had actually, on a spe- 
cific occasion, taken part in unrest in Alexandria when 
it was under Roman rule. As we shall see, in this re- 
sponse to Apion he goes out of his way to portray 
Judeans as completely supportive of Roman power. 

110 As in 2.21, “he says” is embedded in the sen- 
tence, with the same resulting uncertainty about the 
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thrown up by the waves.!!! 34 Well, if the location is a matter of insult, he is insult- 
ing—not his own home city, but the one he professes to be such—Alexandria:!!? for 


the sea-bord is a part of that city and is, as all acknowledge, the finest residential 
quarter!!!3 35 And if the Judeans gained possession of this spot by use of force, so 
as later not to be ejected, that is testimony to their courage.!!4 Alexander gave them 


a place for their residence!!> 


status of this sentence as précis or verbatim citation (see 
note to “says” at 2.21). The Latin translation here reads 
in Syriam (“into Syria,” rather than from it), the transla- 
tors perhaps thinking of the harborless Palestinian 
coastline. But Josephus understands Apion to be talk- 
ing of the Judeans’ settlement in Alexandria, and there 
is no reason to think he completely misunderstood him. 
Apion was probably speaking of the original Judean 
settlement in Alexandria, but we do not know when he 
thought this took place. Although he clearly knew of 
the land called Judea (2.21), for some reason he refers 
to their origin as “Syria,” perhaps using the general 
term current in the Ptolemaic period (Stern 1.398). We 
can only speculate on whether this had further, polemi- 
cal intent. 

ll Greek: yeltvidoavtTes Tals Tov KULOTCOV 
ekBoAats. Thackeray’s “beside the spot where the 
waves break on the beach” does not capture the scorn- 
ful tone, or the probable sense of ekBoAat. Since Alex- 
andria was famous for its two harbors, and its docks on 
Lake Mareotis, the location is made to sound periph- 
eral as well as insalubrious. Elsewhere Josephus claims 
that the Ptolemies assigned the Judeans a “place” of 
their own (War 2.488), and cites Strabo reporting that 
“a large part of the city was set aside for this nation” 
(Ant. 14.117). Philo claims that in his day (early 1* 
century CE) there were Judeans all over the city, but 
especially in 2 of the 5 quarters of the city, which were 
even called “Judean” (Flacc. 55-56; cf. Legat. 132). 
During the riots of 38 CE he says Judeans were con- 
fined to a small section of one of these, but spilled out 
onto the beaches and among the tombs (Flacc. 56, 122; 
cf. Legat. 127). Also, Josephus reports that in the vio- 
lence of 66 CE, Judeans were concentrated in the Delta- 
quarter of the city (War 2.495). The area identified in 
Apion 2.33, 36 would appear to be in the north-east of 
the city, between the Lochias promontory (with its pal- 
aces), to the west, and the eastern cemeteries, to the east; 
see Fraser 1972: 1.35, 55; Kasher 1985: 247-50. This 
may or may not be the Delta-quarter. Fraser 1972: 
2.109-10, n.270 notes a papyrus (BGU 1151) from 13 
BCE which places the Delta-quarter to the west of the 
city. Pace Fraser, it is possible that Apion and Josephus 
are here describing the other, eastern center of Judean 
residence—Philo says there were two—and that this is 


and they obtained privileges equal to those of the 


not the same as the (western) Delta-quarter to which 
Judeans were confined in 66 CE. 

2 Repeating the language of “insult,” Josephus 
claims both that Apion is insulting his own tatpts (cf. 
2.29-30) and that this is only a pseudo-homeland in 
any case (his real one is Egypt, 2.29). Cf. 2.5 for 
Josephus’ aim to turn his opponent’s rhetoric back on 
his own head. In fact, Josephus will not allow the insult 
to stand, even thus retroverted: he goes on to claim that 
the place Apion insults is a highly desirable location. 

3 Josephus’ claim is sufficiently imprecise to 
sound plausible (he had lived in Alexandria in 69-70 
CE, 1.48; Life 415). For the geography of the city see 
Strabo 17.1.8-10 and Fraser 1972: 1.7-37. The sections 
of the city by the Mediterranean harbors, or on the 
shore of Lake Mareotis, were probably the most pleas- 
ant, but that does not mean that all of the sea-bord was 
equally attractive. 

'l4 This sentence seems tangential to the argument 
and potentially damaging to Judeans, with its mention 
of the use of force (cf. 2.68). It may represent an accusa- 
tion by Apion that the Judeans had no right to live 
even in this undesirable end of the city, and that they 
had obtained and kept it only by violence. If so, it 
would allude to the violence in the city in 38 and 41 
CE (see Barclay 1996a: 51-56). In the riots of 38, Philo 
portrays the Judeans as passive (Flacc. 55-72), but he 
hints that the “Greeks” understood themselves to be 
victims (Flacc. 72; cf. the search for weapons in the 
Judean homes, Flacc. 86-94); no doubt each side ac- 
cused the other of initiating the trouble and perpetrat- 
ing atrocities. In the renewed conflict in 41 CE, on the 
death of Gaius, even Josephus admits that Judeans were 
the instigators of violence (Ant. 19.278). Josephus here 
does not deny the use of force, but keeps the issue 
vague and the occasion unspecific: with a brief refer- 
ence to Judean “courage” (avdpeia, cf. 2.234, 272, 
292), he passes on to the evidence of political privi- 
leges. One wonders why he did not simply omit this 
aspect of Apion’s charge. 

5 The Greek “place” (totov) has no article, 
though some editors insert one (cf. the Latin hunc lo- 
cum). Josephus’ vagueness is matched by his comment 
in War 2.487-88 that Alexander gave Judeans the right 
of residence, on the basis of their support, and that his 
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Macedonians!!° 36 (I don’t know what Apion would have said if they had taken up 
residence near the necropolis and were not established near the royal palace!),!!7 and 


to the present day their tribe has had the title “the Macedonians.”!!* 37 If Apion had 
and of Ptolemy, son of Lagus;!?° if he had 


read the letters of Alexander the king,!!° 


successors gave them “their own place.” His tendency 
to trace Judean rights back to Alexander is noticeable 
also in 2.37, 42-43 and represents a widespread pattern 
of fiction in the Hellenistic era (see Tcherikover 1959: 
321-22). The earliest evidence of Judean presence in 
Alexandria is from the early Ptolemaic period (Judean 
names in the eastern cemeteries: Horbury & Noy 1992: 
nos. 1-8). 

116 Greek: ‘ions trapa tots MakeSdoo1 Tips eTré- 
TuxXoVv (the tapa should perhaps be omitted, Schrecken- 
berg 1997: 165; Miinster). Alongside this puzzling re- 
mark we should place 5 others from Josephus: i) Apion 
2.36: to the present day their “tribe” (puAn) has the ti- 
tle “Macedonians”; ii) Ant. 12.8: Ptolemy I Soter re- 
warded the loyalty of Judeans and made them Tots 
MakeSooiw ev AdsEavdpeia icomoditas; iii) War 
2.487-88: Alexander gave Judeans permission to reside 
in Alexandria && \coyoiptas [or \ootiptias] mpos 
tous “EAAnvas and allowed them xpnyatiley Make- 
ddvas (“to call themselves Macedonians”). These 3 ref- 
erences to Judeans in Alexandria are inconsistent and 
vague: it is not clear either what the label “Macedoni- 
ans” means, nor what rights it might entail. The prob- 
lem is hardly clarified by our other 2 references: iv) Ant. 
12.119: Seleucus I granted Judeans in Asia and Lower 
Syria ToAIteia (see note to “citizenship” at 2.39) and 
declared them to be Tots EvolKloGElotv IGOTILOUS ... 
Makedooiv kat EAAnoiv; v) War 5.460: Antiochus 
Epiphanes had a unit of “Macedonians,” a label which 
represents not their ethnicity but their training and 
equipment. This last notice probably gets us closest to 
the meaning of the label “Macedonian” in Alexandria. 
From Egyptian papyri (reinforced by studies of Hellen- 
istic armies, Launey 1949: 293, 309-37; cf. 353-64 on 
Macedonian military technique), it appears that “Mac- 
edonian” was a title for military units, and had nothing 
to do with Macedonian ancestry, nor with civic rights 
or privileges. There is some evidence for ethnic Mac- 
edonians forming the royal bodyguard in the Ptolemaic 
palace in the 3 century BCE, but not thereafter (Fraser 
1972: 1.53, 80). The papyri reveal Judeans listed along- 
side “Macedonians” (CPJ 30), but also, in one case 
from 14 BCE, a Judean (Alexander) labelled a “Mac- 
edonian” (CPJ 142 = BGU 1132). It seems that the best 
way to correlate this material is to suggest that: a) some 
Judeans fought in “Macedonian” army units in the 
Ptolemaic period; b) this is an elite military status, but 
says nothing about their civic or legal rights; c) 


Recognition of 
Judeans’ rights 


Josephus misunderstands or misrepresents this phenom- 
enon to suggest that all Judeans had (unspecified) civic 
rights equal to (ethnic) Macedonians, who he presumes 
to have been the most privileged early residents in the 
cities concerned. See further Tcherikover in CPJ 1.14- 
15; Tcherikover 1959: 322-24; Fraser 1972: 1.53; 
Kasher 1985: 88-89, 190-91, 285-87 (the latter wrongly 
associating with the title some legal privileges). As of- 
ten in this segment, Josephus’ imprecise claim to high 
political status appears to be hyperbole based on igno- 
rance and misrepresentation. 

"17 This sentence seems out of place, and would fit 
better after the end of 2.34: Niese suggests it might be 
transferred there, and Reinach rearranges the text ac- 
cordingly. If Apion and Josephus are talking about the 
district to the east of the Lochias promontory, it was at 
the opposite end of town to the western necropolis 
(Strabo 17.1.10, the main cemetery of their day) and 
near the royal palaces located on the Lochias promon- 
tory (Strabo 17.1.10; Fraser 1972: 1.21-24). But it was 
also next to the main cemeteries in use in the early 
Ptolemaic period (Chatby, El-Ibrahimiya, Hadra; 
Horbury & Noy 1992: xiii-xvi). Josephus likes to sug- 
gest that Apion had the facts against him. 

8 For this term, here recognized to be a label, see 
note to “Macedonians” at 2.35. By speaking of “their 
tribe” (auTcSv 7 duAn) Josephus gives the impression 
of a political category, such as the “tribes” of Alex- 
andrian citizens (Delia 1991: 63-68). But there is no 
known tribe or deme of this name, and he is almost cer- 
tainly confusing a military label, applicable to some 
Judeans, with a civic status supposedly shared by all 
(Tcherikover in CPJ 1.14-15). Kasher’s suggestion 
(1985: 211) that this represents a “tribe” within the 
Judean politeuma misconstrues Josephus’ statement and 
has no supporting evidence. 

19 Josephus offers no information about these let- 
ters, their purpose or subject matter. If he is not invent- 
ing wholesale, he must have in mind some letter 
concerning Judean rights, authentic or fabricated, pre- 
served in Judean traditions. Multiple Judean legends 
grew up about Alexander’s visits to the region, before 
and after his advance to Egypt, some preserved by 
Josephus (Ant. 11.313-45), some cited by him from Ps.- 
Hecataeus (Apion 1.192-93; 2.43), and some we know 
from elsewhere (e.g., rabbinic tales and recension C of 
Ps.-Callisthenes, Alexander Romance; see Tcherikover 
1959: 41-50). Josephus relates below (2.42) Alexan- 
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read the documents of his successors as kings of Egypt!?! and the monument that 
stands in Alexandria and records the rights that Caesar the Great gave to the 
Judeans!**—if, I say, he knew all these things but had the effrontery to contradict 


them, he was malicious; if he knew none of them, he was an ignoramus. 
38 To be amazed how those who are Judeans were called “Alexandrians”!?* is a 


Judeans as 
“Alexandrians” 


der’s scrutiny and reward of Judeans arriving in Alex- 
andria, and perhaps knew some pseudepigraphical let- 
ter in that connection (cf. 2.62). 

120 Ptolemy I Soter (305-282 BCE) is referred to 
below (2.44), appointing Judeans to garrisons; 
Josephus perhaps knew of some associated “letter.” On 
his relationship to Judeans see Ant. 12.1-10 and Apion 
1.186, with note at “Egypt.” Josephus naturally omits 
mention here of his enslavement of Judeans and their 
transfer to Egypt. 

'21 The documents and the kings are unspecified; cf. 
Josephus’ version of Claudius’ decree (Ant. 19.281), 
with its reference to the “documents” possessed by 
Judeans relating to the rights they received from kings. 
Josephus elsewhere admits that what was written about 
Judeans by Persian and Macedonian authorities was not 
generally believed, because it was not publicly acces- 
sible (Ant. 14.187); thus here, as there, his prime evi- 
dence will come from Roman public documentation. 

122 The final and heftiest evidence is Roman (cf. 
2.40-41, 61-64, 72, 73-78), perhaps because Apion’s 
charges included in particular an accusation of anti- 
Roman behavior (see note to “Alexandria” at 2.33). 
This “monument” (Greek: oTMAn, a inscribed pillar or 
slab) is elsewhere said by Josephus to be bronze and to 
state that the Judeans were “citizens of the Alexan- 
drians” (TroAito1 AAcEavdpéoov, Ant. 14.188; on bronze 
tables see Pucci ben Zeev 1995). Josephus does not 
make this definite claim here (though it would have fit- 
ted the context perfectly), but tones it down to a vaguer 
“rights” (Sikaia@pata; cf. War 7.110 with a similar 
statement about Judean rights in Antioch). “Caesar the 
Great” (cf. 2.61) is explicitly “Caesar Julius” in Ant. 
14.188, but there are several reasons to think that, if 
such a monument existed, it was in the name of Caesar 
Augustus, not Julius Caesar (Tcherikover in CPJ 1.56, 
n.20; Smallwood 1981: 233, n.53; Gruen 2002: 285, 
n.134). Though he visited and fought in Alexandria, 
Julius Caesar had no right to make political disposi- 
tions there, while Augustus, on annexing Egypt in 30 
BCE, was likely to confirm or redefine the political ar- 
rangements in the city. Josephus elsewhere alludes to 
Roman confirmation of Judean honors in this context 
(War 2.488), and Claudius’ letter to Alexandria con- 
firms the right of Judeans in Alexandria to live accord- 
ing to their own customs, “as in the time of the God 
Augustus” (CPJ 153, lines 86-88). Augustus intervened 
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to remove the right of the Judeans to appoint an 
ethnarch (Philo, Flacc. 74, in about 11 CE), but this 
stelé seems to have concerned their right to observe 
their ancestral customs, from a date (before 27 BCE) 
when “Caesar” was a prominent part of Augustus’ no- 
menclature. If so, it had nothing to do with the politi- 
cal rights of Judeans in the city (despite Ant. 14.188), 
and is thus only remotely relevant to this context. It is 
striking that Philo, who lived in Alexandria and would 
have known it better, makes no reference to it, despite 
praising Augustus to the skies (Legat. 143-58). 

'23 Josephus offers the same two alternatives as 
in 2.22, 26: Apion was either brazen or stupid, but 
here his effrontery would show him to be malicious 
(tovnpos). “Ignoramus” (ataiSeutos) matches the 
charge of “ignorance” (atraiSevotay) in 2.3, and will be 
confirmed in the very next section. Even if Apion knew 
of the Alexandrian stélé, he would hardly have consid- 
ered it relevant to his denial of Judean political rights. 

124 The term “Alexandrian” was potentially ambigu- 
ous (see Delia 1991: 23-28). In administrative docu- 
ments, in which citizenship status is relevant, the term 
clearly means a citizen of Alexandria, even without fur- 
ther specification of deme and tribe. But in subjective 
or informal contexts, non-citizens could (and did) use 
the term to indicate that Alexandria was their place of 
origin or permanent domicile; in this context, only the 
citation of deme or tribe could clarify that one was a 
proper Alexandrian citizen. Why was Apion concerned 
that Judeans employed the label “Alexandrian’’? 
Josephus does not afford us access to the context of his 
discourse, but we can deduce that Apion contested the 
right of Judeans to Alexandrian citizenship. Josephus 
cites Apion as asking “why, if they are citizens (si sunt 
cives) do they not worship the same Gods as the 
Alexandrians?” (2.65), and elsewhere implies that he 
accused them of making an illegal claim to citizenship 
(2.42). This is clearly the force of Apion’s reference to 
the exclusion of Judeans from Alexandrian grain-distri- 
bution by both Cleopatra (2.60) and Germanicus (2.63). 
He thus made quite clear his own opinion, that they 
were no more than peregrini (2.71). Josephus’ response, 
although poorly formulated, makes a claim for the 
rights of Judeans to Alexandrian citizenship (2.41-42, 
65-67), and thus confirms that this was what Apion de- 
nied or disputed. (For Josephus’ confusing use of the 
label “Alexandrian” elsewhere, see Ant. 14.188, 236; 
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symptom of similar ignorance.!*° For all who are invited to join a colony, even if 
they are from widely different peoples, take their name from its founders.!?° 39 What 
need is there to cite instances from other peoples? Our own people who reside in 
Antioch are called “Antiochenes”; for the founder, Seleucus, gave them citizen- 
ship.'*” Similarly, those in Ephesus and throughout the rest of Ionia have the same 


19.281.) It is another matter to decide what the 
Alexandrian disputes, and delegations to Gaius, were 
really about. It is possible that Apion exaggerated the 
issues in dispute, and that there were others not men- 
tioned here; and it is certain that, if citizenship was an 
issue, this would have concerned only a small cadre of 
elite Judeans in Alexandria. Unfortunately, our other 
evidence for these disputes is extremely hard to inter- 
pret, being either fragmentary (the papyri) or heavily 
biased (Philo). Even the other tantalizing evidence for 
disputes about the title “Alexandrian” is subject to 
multiple interpretations (on the Helenos papyrus, CPJ 
151, see Tcherikover ad loc. and Delia 1991: 26; on 
Philo, Legat. 194, 350, see Smallwood 1970 ad loc.). 
For recent discussion of these highly controversial is- 
sues see Barclay 1996a: 60-71; Honigman 1997; Gruen 
2002: 71-83. In his resolution of the issue, Claudius 
seems to have made a clear distinction between 
“Alexandrians” and “Judeans,” the latter told they were 
living in a city “not their own” (ev GAAOTPIA TOAEI, 
CPJ 153, lines 82-83, 95). Josephus’ response to Apion 
slides confusingly between the different possible senses 
of civic labels (denoting citizenship or merely resi- 
dence), between general honors and specific legal 
rights, and between citizenship of a Greek city and 
Roman citizenship. The slipperiness of his argument 
may arise partly from ignorance and partly from delib- 
erate obfuscation. But there may also be echoes of a 
rhetorical strategy, also deployed by Philo, to promote 
an alternative (and utopian) view of citizenship, which 
could envisage the civic integration of Judeans even 
while allowing their observance of ancestral customs 
and their non-participation in civic cult (2.67; see 
Honigman 1997). 

25 See note to “ignorance” at 2.3. 

26 Alexandria was a “colony” in the broad Hellen- 
istic sense of a migrant settlement; but Judeans did not 
go there by invitation (pace 2.42). In the cases 
Josephus cites (Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesus) citi- 
zens took their names from the city rather than from the 
founders, but clearly by the authority of the founders 
(2.39). Josephus wishes to trace Judean honor in Alex- 
andria back to Alexander himself (2.35, 37, 42), a con- 
nection which, he presumes, accords a moral right to 
citizen status. 

127 Greek: toAitela. The term is ambiguous, cover- 
ing a range of civic rights (cf. the variety of usage in 


Philo, Legat. 157, 193, 349, 363; Flacc. 53). The pos- 
session of a common name “Antiochenes” is weak evi- 
dence for full citizen rights, and Josephus may employ 
TOAITEIa precisely because its meaning can be both 
general (civic rights) and particular (citizenship). But 
elsewhere in this context the gift of moAitela means the 
grant of citizenship (2.32, 41, 42) and the (disingenu- 
ous?) use of the term gives Josephus the scope to sug- 
gest the more particular claim without having to define 
or defend it. The label “Antiochenes” is meant to stand 
in parallel with “Alexandrians” (2.38), but in both cases 
the discussion obscures the different senses of the la- 
bel. Elsewhere, Josephus makes imprecise and incon- 
sistent reference to the status of Judeans in Antioch. In 
War 7.43-45 he recounts the gathering of Judeans un- 
der encouragement from the successors of Antiochus 
(not Seleucus), and claims that after Antiochus Epi- 
phanes IV the Judeans were granted && iocou ths TO- 
Aews Tots EAAnot uetéxelv (“to share the city on an 
equal basis with the Greeks”); cf. War 7.110-11 with 
reference to their Sikatwpata (“rights”). In Ant. 
12.119-24 their civic rights appear to gain clearer defi- 
nition and are dated earlier, as here in Apion: Seleucus 
Nicator I (312-280 BCE) is said to have granted 
Judeans toAiteia “and declared then privileged 
equally with the Macedonians and Greeks who settled 
there” (Ant. 12.119), a privilege proved by a grant of 
money to those unwilling to use Gentile-processed oil 
(see Barclay 1996a: 256-57, n.63). In that context 
Josephus also records the refusal of Vespasian and Titus 
to accede to the Antiochians’ demand, after the Judean 
War, that the resident Judeans be deprived of Ta Sikaia 
TA THS ToAitetas (12.121). Although Josephus uses 
the term toAiteta four times in this passage (Ant. 
12.119-24), it is no clearer what he means by it, nor 
what were the actual political rights of Judeans in 
Antioch. While some might have had citizen rights, this 
cannot have been true of all: he may be alluding to 
some lesser civic status, as a recognized body of foreign 
residents, permitted to live, trade, and follow their own 
customs (cf. Kasher 1985: 297-309; Smallwood 1981: 
359-60, conjecturing some special status as a TOAI- 
Teuya). Josephus’ vagueness and inconsistency suggest 
that he did not know what these rights were nor when 
they were granted. See Kraeling 1932: 137-39; 
Tcherikover 1959: 328-29; Appendix C in Josephus 
Loeb volume VII; Barclay 1996a: 244-45. 
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name as the native citizens, that having been afforded to them by the Successors. 
40 Has not the benevolence of the Romans 
shared with practically everyone, not only with individuals but with sizeable nations 
as a whole?! Thus, those who were once Iberians,!3! Tyrrhenians, 


Romans and 
citizenship 


128 


129 ensured that their name has been 


132 133 


and Sabines 


are called “Romans.” 41 And if Apion discounts this type of citizenship, let him cease 


128 “Successors” (51450x01) is a general term for the 
kings who ruled over Alexander’s conquests after his 
death; the lack of definition here is notable. Having the 
same name as “citizens” (ToAiTat) is by no means the 
same as sharing their status, but this seems to be the 
best Josephus can do: the argument against Apion’s 
objection (2.38) is conducted in a conceptual and ter- 
minological fog. In Ant. 12.125-26 the Greeks in Ionia 
petition Marcus Agrippa against the Judeans, regarding 
the joAiteta that Antiochus Il Theos (261-249 BCE) 
had given them (the Greeks? Or the Judeans?): if the 
Judeans were to be their “kinsmen” (ouyyevets), they 
should worship the same Gods. Once again, both the 
terms and the rights they describe are obscure. From a 
later passage (Ant. 16.27-60), it appears that what is at 
stake is not citizenship but the right of Judeans to fol- 
low their own laws (16.27, 60; regarding Judeans in 
Ephesus, cf. Ant. 14.262-64; 16.167-68, 172-73). It is 
possible that some Judeans were proper citizens in 
some Ionian cities, but there is no unambiguous evi- 
dence for this; in Ant. 14.259, the reference to Judeans 
in Sardis as both katotkouvtes and Todt is confus- 
ing (cf. 14.235). See, in general, Tcherikover 1959: 
327-30; Trebilco 1991: 167-72; Barclay 1996a: 259- 
62; Pucci ben Zeev 1998: 219-20. For Judeans in 
Ephesus as Roman citizens, see Ant. 14.225-30, 234, 
237, 240. 

129 “Benevolence” here translates diAavOpeottia, a 
term Josephus uses regularly in depicting Roman atti- 
tudes and actions towards Judeans (War 6.333; Ant. 
12.124; 14.195, 208, 267, 313; 19.290), as well as the 
character of Titus (War 4.96; 6.324, 341; 7.107). 
Josephus here mirrors the flattery of Rome displayed by 
such admirers as Polybius (e.g., 1.83.9; 10.38.3) and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. rom. 1.9.4, 41.1, 89.1; 
3.11.5-6; 14.6.3-6), and reinforces the Roman self-im- 
age of liberality to the nations they had subdued. For 
the theme in relation to kings and Roman emperors, see 
Berthelot 2003: 37-43. 

130 This case suits Josephus better, since the name 
“Roman” was co-extensive with citizenship, at least in 
theory. The spread of Roman citizenship, first in Italy 
and then, from Julius Caesar onwards, to the provinces, 
was a policy much debated in Rome, with ample op- 
portunity for Roman self-congratulation for a “gener- 
osity” that bound individuals and communities in 
gratitude and loyalty to the imperial power. Thus, 


Cicero celebrates the Roman capacity to turn enemies 
into fellow citizens; since Romulus, he claims, our fore- 
fathers have never ceased to make others citizens, not 
only towns, but “whole nations” (gentes universae, 
Balb. 31). Continuing this trope, Claudius is reported 
to have reminded the Senate of the spread of citizen- 
ship, in terms closely parallel to those here used by 
Josephus: ut non modo singuli viritim, sed terrae, 
gentes in nomen nostrum coalescerent (“so that not 
only individuals, singly, but lands, nations, might unite 
under our name,” Tacitus, Ann. 11.24-25). Cf. Aristides, 
Pan. 63. Like Philo (Legat. 285), Josephus echoes back 
to the Romans their own self-praise; he had himself 
acquired Roman citizenship from his benefactor, 
Vespasian (Life 423). On the spread of Roman citizen- 
ship to the provinces, from Julius Caesar to Trajan, see 
Sherwin-White 1973: 225-64. 

131 “Theria” is the ancient name for Spain, more re- 
cently termed Hispania by the Romans. Josephus here 
generalizes and exaggerates Roman policy in the inter- 
ests of his rhetoric. Roman policy of urbanization in 
these important Western provinces created municipia, 
initially with Latin status, not full Roman citizenship. 
Julius Caesar founded a number of municipia in 
Baetica, and Augustus granted citizenship to about 50 
communities (coloniae and municipia, Richardson 
1996: 134-49; cf. Dio 43.39.5; Pliny, Nat. 18.4.117). 
Josephus’ comment is perhaps more influenced by 
Vespasian’s reorganization of the Spanish provinces 
(ca. 74 CE), in which all municipia could, in principle, 
attain Latin status, with Roman citizenship granted to 
magistrates and their families on completion of their 
terms of office (Richardson 1996: 188-210; cf. Pliny, 
Nat. 3.30). Latin status allowed rights of marriage and 
commerce with Romans, but did not entitle one to the 
name Romanus (Sherwin-White 1973: 108-16). Knowl- 
edgeable readers could understand Josephus’ exag- 
geration as flattery by a provincial, or perhaps, as 
conveying an ironic undertone, since Rome was not, in 
fact, as generous as she sometimes claimed (for ironic 
possibilities in Josephus’ speech, see Mason 2005a). 

132 Otherwise known as Etruscans, the ancient rivals 
of Rome in Tuscany, subdued in stages during the 4" 
and 3" centuries BCE; they were granted citizenship 
during the Social War (91-87 BCE). 

'33 This is an even more ancient case. Cicero recy- 
cles Roman myth that Romulus had made Sabine en- 
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to call himself an “Alexandrian.”!34 For he was born, as I said above, in the deepest 


depths of Egypt;!* 


so how could he be an “Alexandrian” if he discounts the grant 


of citizenship, as he sees fit to do in our case?!*° In fact it is only to Egyptians that 
the Romans, who are now rulers of the world,!*’ have refused to grant any form 
of citizenship.'** 42 But Apion is so noble!*? that, considering himself worthy of 
acquiring privileges from which he was debarred,'*° he attempted to bring false 


emies friends of Rome by granting them citizenship 
(Balb. 31); in reality this took place during the 3" cen- 
tury BCE. Josephus is sufficiently attuned to Roman 
tradition to be able to deploy these examples, even if 
he is hazy on the dates and details. 

134 The vague expression masks the political and 
legal differences between Roman citizenship and citi- 
zenship of a Greek city such as Alexandria. On Romans 
with dual citizenship (place of birth and adopted city 
of Rome), see Cicero, Leg. 2.5. 

135 Greek: ev tao Babutatea THs AtyuTrtou; the 
superlative may be merely a rhetorical flourish. The 
birth-place is named as “Oasis” in 2.29. On this birth- 
place, and what this does or does not mean for the iden- 
tity labels appropriate to Apion, see notes to “Egypt” 
at 2.29 and to “him” at 2.32. 

136 Josephus implies that someone born in the 
depths of Egypt is, by definition, an “Egyptian” and 
can only be an “Alexandrian” by a special grant. This 
is certainly an incorrect assumption (some with proper, 
inherited, Alexandrian citizenship were born outside 
Alexandria), and if it is the basis for the statement that 
Apion was an Alexandrian only by civic grant (2.32), 
that statement cannot be trusted; see note to “him” at 
2.32. Josephus suggests that Apion is disputing, in prin- 
ciple, the possibility of a grant of Alexandrian citizen- 
ship; see note to “Alexandrians” at 2.38. 

137 Greek: ot KUpLOL VUV Poopiaiol THs olKOULEVNS. 
Josephus peppers his War with reference to the Romans 
as rulers of the world (e.g., War. 2.397, 580; 3.6, 71, 
107, 480; 4.178; 5.366; 6.43); the theme is central to 
Agrippa’s speech, War 2.345-401 (see Rajak 2002: 147- 
61). He makes the same claim of individual emperors 
(e.g., War 1.633; 2.36, 179; 3.402; 4.622, 656; 5.88). 
The statement here, if it is not a gratuitous act of fawn- 
ing, is meant to emphasize that, out of all the peoples 
under their control, the Egyptians have been singled 
out for ignominy. The “now” indicates that this status 
is recent (over Egypt only since 30 BCE); whether it 
also hints that this status may be lost in the future is 
unclear (see War 5.367 and note to “others” at 2.127). 

138 “Any form of ToAitela” could mean “any form 
of civic rights,” but more likely in context means “any 
form of citizenship” (i.e., whether Alexandrian or Ro- 
man). Again Josephus blurs the difference between Ro- 
man and Greek citizenship; cf. 2.71-72. Roman 


administration divided the population of Egypt into 
three classes: Romani (Roman citizens), AoTot (citizens 
of one of the three Greek cities in Egypt), and peregrini 
(“‘foreigners,” i.e., the rest). In general (enlistment in the 
legions is the main exception), the only people ad- 
mitted into Roman citizenship were those who were 
already KoTot, since only these were considered suffi- 
ciently “civilized.” Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan, 
requesting Roman citizenship for his peregrinus thera- 
pist, Harpokras (Ep. 10.5-7, 10), is generally taken to 
prove that, in Egypt, only Alexandrian citizenship 
could qualify one for Roman citizenship (Pliny has to 
ask for the Alexandrian status retrospectively, on legal 
advice). But, as Delia argues (1991: 41-45), Pliny is 
probably being economical with the truth, and citizen- 
ship in any of the Greek cities would have sufficed. The 
Romans preferred not to interfere in the matter of local 
citizenship, preserving some semblance of autonomy in 
the hands of city councils. But since Alexandria had no 
council, Roman governors or emperors had to take a 
closer interest in the make-up of the Alexandrian citi- 
zen body (see, e.g., Claudius’ letter, CPJ 153, lines 52- 
73). Trajan appeals to precedent to stress that Roman 
rulers very rarely conferred Alexandrian citizenship on 
anyone (Pliny, Ep. 10.7), but the case of Harpokras 
proves that it did occasionally happen. However, it no 
doubt assisted Pliny’s case that he did not describe the 
man as an “Egyptian.” Roman prejudice against Egyp- 
tians attributed to them, beside political instability and 
absurd religion, an unfamiliarity with the rule of law 
and magistracies (Tacitus, Hist. 1.11: inscia legum et 
ignara magistratuum). Given the reputation of Alexan- 
dria as a volatile city, and the primacy of law within 
the definition of Roman citizenship, it was certainly 
unlikely that anyone with the label “Egyptian” would 
be granted either Alexandrian or Roman citizenship. 
They were even forbidden in Roman law from marrying 
aotot and from serving in Roman legions (Delia 1991: 
37). 

139 For the ironic use of “noble” (yevvatos), see 
note to “Apion” at 2.32. 

40 The claim is based on the statement at the end 
of 2.41: the Romans would not allow an “Egyptian” to 
be an Alexandrian citizen. Apion’s Alexandrian status 
was previously claimed to be “false” (2.29) and is here 
declared illegal, in order to provide a neat rhetorical 
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charges against those who justly received them.'4 
For it was not for lack of people to inhabit the city, which he was founding 
with such care, that Alexander assembled some of our people there; 


Alexander’s 
honor of 
Judeans 


1 


142 rather, hav- 


ing carefully scrutinized all, he accorded this privilege to our people as a reward 
for their virtue and loyalty.'*7 43 For he held our nation in honor, as Hecataeus 
also says concerning us:'*4 because of the kindness and loyalty that the Judeans 


showed to him,!4> he added the Samaritan territory to theirs, free of tribute. 


contrast: Apion rules out what is legitimate for the 
Judeans, but claims the same thing illegitimately for 
himself. Josephus offers no explanation of how Apion 
skirted the law in this matter. 

'41 On “attempt” (Em1xElpeco) as implying failure, 
see 1.13, note at “histories.” “Bring false charges” 
(oukobavtéa) is a term not otherwise used in Apion, 
but employed by Josephus occasionally elsewhere 
(verb or cognate noun in, e.g., War 1.11; Ant. 10.114; 
16.170; Life 52). The term itself implies that the 
charges are false and malicious (for the more neutral 
“accusation” language elsewhere, see note to “lawsuit” 
at 2.4). Josephus remains vague about the “privileges” 
he is defending, and about who was entitled to them. 
From this point on he shifts attention away from legal 
rights to the honor that Judeans in Egypt received from 
one ruler after another. 

'42 Here begins a survey of the history of relations 
between Judeans and the rulers of Egypt (from Alexan- 
der to Augustus), which runs till 2.64. The focus subtly 
shifts from political rights in Alexandria to tokens of 
general admiration or respect, but the theme of politi- 
cal loyalty is particularly prominent. It appears that 
Apion had charged that Judeans were a politically in- 
subordinate group (see note to “Alexandria” at 2.33). 
In fact, Josephus mentions Apion comparatively rarely 
in the course of this narrative, and sometimes only for 
what he has omitted (2.48, 62), suggesting that some of 
the material is shaped by Josephus’ own interests, and 
not all of it is demanded by his response to Apion. 
Some of the stories recounted derive from Antiquities 
(e.g., 2.44-47); others are new in Josephus’ repertoire. 
The apposite material about Chelkias and Ananias (Ant. 
13.284-87, 348-52) is omitted here, for no obvious rea- 
son, but the fact that the narrative does not continue 
beyond Augustus may be due to Josephus’ unwilling- 
ness to rehearse the narrative of the riots in 38 CE, or 
Claudius’ settlement, or the further violence in 66 CE. 
There is little personal invective against Apion; the 
vitriol is redirected against Cleopatra, with a view to 
her reputation in Rome (2.56-60). 

Alexander’s foundation of the city, in 331 CE, 
was variously recounted (e.g., Arrian, Anab. 3.1; 
Plutarch, Alex. 26; see Fraser 1972: 1.1-7); these con- 
firm Josephus’ reference to his special interest in the 
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place (though he left its organization to Cleomenes), 
but the notion of a special assembling of Judeans is 
implausible and reflects Judean national pride rather 
than historical reality. 

143 <7 oyalty” (Tlotis) is an important theme in this 
narrative (cf. 2.43, 44; fides in 2.52, 61, 64), though we 
cannot tell what Josephus (or his pseudo-Hecataean 
source, 2.43) had in mind to exemplify this virtue in 
this case. In Ant. 12.7-9 (which speaks of Ptolemy I, not 
Alexander, taking Judeans to the new city), there is ref- 
erence to their pledges (tioteis) to Alexander after his 
defeat of Darius (12.8), but this hardly matches the ac- 
count of Ant. 11.317-18. It appears that Josephus knew 
a number of inconsistent stories about the relationship 
between Alexander and the Judeans, and deployed 
those that suited his narrative at appropriate points. 

44 The paraphrase to follow (perhaps an acute ab- 
breviation of a larger narrative) is not directly relevant 
to Judeans in Alexandria: it appears Josephus had no 
better “evidence” for Alexander’s favorable attitude to 
Judeans (cf. 2.35, 37). As in 1.183-204, Josephus is al- 
most certainly citing a Jewish pseudepigraphon (see 
Appendix 2). Although efforts have been made to de- 
fend its attribution to the authentic Hecataeus (e.g., 
Gager 1969: 135-36), there are overwhelming reasons 
to consider it a later Judean forgery, since its claim is 
both implausible and anachronistic (see Gauger 1982: 
38-40 and especially Bar-Kochva 1996a: 113-21). 
Those who propose an authentic substratum have to 
concede that the historical information is exaggerated 
or distorted (Stern 1.23-24; Schirer revised 3.672-73), 
and it is simpler to attribute it to the pseudo-Hecataeus 
who wrote extensively about the Judeans in the time of 
Alexander and Ptolemy I (1.183-204). There is no 
reason to regard this as derived from a second pseudo- 
Hecataeus, pace Wacholder 1974: 263-73, who wrong- 
ly attributes all of 2.43-47 to this source. 

'45 We cannot tell what pseudo-Hecataeus re- 
counted to support this notion, though the context is 
probably military; cf. the reference to Judeans in Alex- 
ander’s army (1.192; Ant. 11.339). Perhaps this source 
displayed Judeans as supporting Alexander during his 
siege of Tyre, or in a punitive expedition against the 
Samaritans (see next note). 

46 According to a thinly attested tradition (not re- 
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44 And Ptolemy, son of Lagus, had opinions about the Judean residents in Alex- 
For he entrusted'*® to them the fortresses 


andria similar to those of Alexander.!47 


Ptolemy I and 
Judeans 


throughout Egypt, reckoning that they would guard them loyally and nobly;!4? and 
when he wanted to establish firm control over Cyrene and the other cities in Libya, 


he dispatched a segment of the Judeans to settle there.!°° 45 His successor Ptolemy, 
not only set free all of our people who happened to be 


surnamed Philadelphus,'>! 


Ptolemy II and 
Judeans 


prisoners of war in his realm,!** but also often donated money,'? and—this is the 


layed by Josephus), the Samaritans revolted against 
Alexander’s commander, Andromachus, and were bru- 
tally punished as a result: so Curtius 4.8.9-11 and 
Eusebius, Chron. 123d. There is some archaeological 
evidence to support this (see Stern 1.448-49; cf. 
Tcherikover 1959: 47-48). This is conceivably the nar- 
rative context for this remarkable notice. But Samaria 
and Judea were separate territories under the Ptolemies 
and Seleucids, and it is highly implausible that Alex- 
ander should allow a large tract of land to be tribute- 
free (cf. the limited sabbath-year concession to Judea, 
recorded in Ant. 11.338; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 116-17). 
In fact, this notice seems to reflect much later condi- 
tions. In 147/6 BCE Demetrius II gave Jonathan three 
southern toparchies of Samaria tribute-free (1 Macc. 
11.34; cf. 10.30, 38), and in two campaigns (of 112/111 
and 108/107 BCE) Hyrcanus captured the whole of 
Samaria (Ant. 13.255-56, 275-81). As Bar-Kochva ar- 
gues (1996a: 134-36, following Willrich, Walter et al.), 
it appears that pseudo-Hecataeus here provides legiti- 
mation for the Hasmonean conquest, claiming that the 
territory was Judean by rights in Alexander’s settlement 
of the area. See further Marcus in Appendix C to 
Josephus Loeb VI: 523-28. Doran’s suggestion that the 
notice refers to a village called Samaria in Egypt 
(1985: 913-14) is implausible: the “addition” of this 
territory only fits the context of Judea. 

'47 Despite this statement, what follows has noth- 
ing to do with Alexandria, but concerns the deploy- 
ment of Judeans in Egyptian fortresses and in Cyrene. 
In the effort to maintain a narrative that mentions each 
Ptolemy in succession, Josephus is forced to draw in 
what little information he had. Josephus has, it seems, 
3 sources of information on Ptolemy I Soter (reigned 
305-282 BCE): Agatharchides (cited in 1.205-12), 
who describes him as a cruel despot; pseudo- 
Hecataeus (ctied in 1.183-204), who apparently gave 
a wholly positive portrayal of the king and of his 
relations with Judeans; and pseudo-Aristeas, who de- 
scribes the king as enslaving many Judeans, but ex- 
cuses him for this and indicates that he placed 
Judeans in fortresses (Aristeas 13-15, 36). In Ant. 12.1- 
10 Josephus mixes materials from these sources; here, 
he uses material from Aristeas on the fortresses, while 
the notice about despatch to Cyrene is either invented 


or perhaps derived from pseudo-Hecataeus. 

148 Reading evexeipioe with ed. princ. and all mod- 
ern editors; L has evexetpnos. 

49 This reference to fortresses is derived from 
Aristeas 13 and 36 (the latter describing the Judeans as 
Tiotous, cf. Mots, “loyally,” here); Josephus had 
earlier used this detail in Ant. 12.8, 45 (cf. 3 Macc. 
6.25). The Ptolemies probably continued the Persian 
policy of manning border-posts with garrisons of for- 
eign soldiers (cf. the Judeans at Elephantine). We know 
of Judeans in the Ptolemaic army from the 3" century 
BCE (CPJ 18-32; see Tcherikover in CPJ 1.11-15; 
Modrzejewski 1995: 83-87; Barclay 1996a: 22-23); cf. 
the “Judeans’ camp” in the Delta (War 1.191; Ant. 
14.133; Schiirer revised 3.48-49). But there is no rea- 
son to think that the Judeans were specially singled out 
for this role; indeed they were often indistinguishable 
from other “Syrians” (Tcherikover in CPJ 1.4-5). 

150 The other cities in the Pentapolis were Berenike, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, and Teucheria. The region was 
controlled by the Ptolemaic kings but this notion of 
planned settlement may be mere inference from later 
realities, if it is not derived from pseudo-Hecataeus. Cf. 
Josephus’ citation of Strabo on the Judeans as the 4" 
element in the population of Cyrene, Ant. 14.114-18. 
We know almost nothing about early Ptolemaic settle- 
ment in Cyrenaica; see Applebaum 1979: 130-38; 
Barclay 1996a: 232-33. 

‘51 Reigned 282-245 BCE. From here to 2.47 
Josephus is entirely dependent on The Letter of 
Aristeas, which he had already used extensively in Ant. 
12.11-118; but he does not reveal here either his source 
or his earlier version of this material. Once again there 
is nothing here specifically about Judeans in Alexan- 
dria. 

52 According to Aristeas 12-27, there were 100,000 
of these (cf. Ant. 12.11, 24-33: 120,000). Josephus’ 
vague “all who happened to be” (et tives) masks the 
fact that these had been brought to Egypt as slaves by 
Ptolemy I; that would hardly have fitted the impression 
just given by 2.44. Cf. the efforts to excuse the king in 
Aristeas 14, 23 (echoed in Ant. 12.29). 

'53 This is remarkably vague, indicating neither to 
whom money was donated nor why. Josephus’ “often” 
may reflect the multiple gifts mentioned in his source: 
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greatest thing—was enthusiastic to get to know our laws and to read the books of 
our holy writings.'°* 46 Thus he sent requesting that men be dispatched who would 
translate the law for him,!°° and the commission that these things be well written 
he assigned to no ordinary figures, but to Demetrius of Phalerum, together with 
Andreas and Aristaeus!*°—Demetrius being the most learned man of his time,!°’ 
47 the latter two his chosen bodyguards'**—these were the people to whom he 
assigned this commission. He would hardly have been eager to learn about the 


laws and our ancestral philosophy 


i) the compensation to the owners of Judean slaves 
(Aristeas 20: 20 drachmas per head, totalling 400 tal- 
ents; Ant. 12.25-33: 120 drachmas per head, totalling 
more than 400 talents); ii) the gifts to Eleazar, includ- 
ing money for sacrifices in Jerusalem (Aristeas 33; Ant. 
12.40-41, 58: 50 talents of gold, countless precious 
stones, 120 talents for sacrifices); ili) support for the 
translators (Aristeas 301; Ant. 12.102); iv) gifts to the 
translators on their departure (Aristeas 319-20; Ant. 
12.114-17: 2 talents per head). 

154 That Josephus singles this out as the most im- 
portant item is not simply because his source is focused 
here; it is also because the laws and scriptures are cen- 
tral to his understanding of Judean culture. For the king 
to honor these therefore indicates his appreciation of 
the heart of the Judean tradition. In his introduction to 
Antiquities, Josephus paraded this story as an illustra- 
tion of Gentile interest in the scriptures (Ant. 1.10-12). 
Indeed, Ptolemy Philadelphus represents the ideal 
reader of Josephus’ own works, which communicate the 
substance of those scriptures (Ant. books 1-11) and the 
chief features of these laws (Apion 2.145ff.). Aristeas 
represents the initial impetus for the project as coming 
from Demetrius (9-11, 28-32; Ant. 12.12-16). But the 
king’s enthusiasm and admiration for the scriptures 
(Aristeas 38-40, 312, 317) are strong, and are devel- 
oped by Josephus (Ant. 12.48-49, 110, 114) to the ex- 
tent that the king recognizes them to contain the laws 
of God (Ant. 12.89-90). Whether the translation of the 
Septuagint was in fact a royal project, or (more likely) 
a necessity instituted by Alexandrian Judeans, is a mat- 
ter of debate; see Momigliano 1975a: 91-92; Veltri 
1994; N. Collins 2000: 115-81. 

'55 For the sake of his argument, Josephus empha- 
sizes the initiative of the king, but he condenses the 
story so much that he does not indicate whence the 
translators came, or who dispatched them. 

156 Aristeas has Demetrius suggest the project, in- 
struct the translators, and welcome their product (9-11, 
28-40, 301-17; Ant. 12.12-16, 34-39, 110-13), while 
Aristeas and Andreas serve in the king’s court, suggest 
the freeing of slaves, and act as envoys between 
Philadelphus and the high-priest Eleazar (12, 40, 43, 
173; Ant. 12.17-27, 50, 53, 86). 
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if he had despised the people who employed 


'57 Cf. 1.218. An Athenian peripatetic philosopher, 
strategos, and orator (ca. 345-282 BCE), Demetrius 
fled Athens in 307 BCE and served as librarian in Al- 
exandria under Ptolemy I (from ca. 297 BCE; see FGH 
228). Better sources indicate that he actually disap- 
proved of Philadelphus’ accession to the throne, and 
was accordingly banished in 283 BCE, dying in exile 
(Diogenes Laertius 5.78; Cicero, Rab. Post. 23). But in 
depicting this friendly relationship between Demetrius 
and Philadelphus, Josephus follows the erroneous leg- 
end embedded in Aristeas (for an alternative view, 
defending the account in Aristeas, see N. Collins 
2000: 58-114). The description of Demetrius’ learning 
(Traideia ... Siahepovta; cf. Cicero, Brut. 9) is not de- 
rived from his introduction in Aristeas 9 (Ant. 12.12); 
the phrase is used of Andreas and Aristeas in Aristeas 
43; Ant. 12.53. TlaiSeta is a term of high value in 
Apion (cf. 1.21, 73, 129, 181; 2.171), and it matters to 
Josephus that people of the highest intellectual (Greek) 
training recognize in Judaism something immensely 
admirable (cf. 1.175; 2.281). 

158 Tn Aristeas, the author’s role in court is unspeci- 
fied, while Andreas and Sosibius are the chief body- 
guards (12; cf. Ant. 12.17-18, where Aristeas is one of 
the king’s closest friends). But Andreas and Aristeas are 
paired as envoys, “highly honored” by the king 
(Aristeas 40, 43; Ant. 12.50, 53). 

159 Greek: tThv TaTPlOv NUGV didocodiay (cf. 
Philo, Legat. 156; Mos. 2.216; Somn. 2.127); earlier 
Josephus had spoken of his own expertise in “the phi- 
losophy” contained in the scriptures (1.54). In Ant. 1.10 
Philadelphus is described as interested in “the law and 
the arrangement of the constitution,” but Josephus also 
there suggests that the law contains matters worthy of 
philosophical enquiry (Ant. 1.25). There is no special 
stress on Judean “philosophy” in Apion. Here, besides 
Judeans, several nations are described as having their 
own wisdom (copia) or philosophy (tAocodia): 
Egyptians (1.28; 2.140-41), Chaldeans (1.129), and 
Greeks (1.14, 51; 2.168, 239, 255, 281); and several 
(“Greek”) individuals are described in these terms 
(1.162, 165, 175-76, 183; 2.269). Aristotle recognizes 
the “philosophical” virtue of the Judean he meets 
(1.177-81), but Josephus associates moral virtues more 
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them and had not rather greatly admired them.!° 
(2.5) 48 It has escaped Apion’s notice how the [Macedonian] kings of his ances- 
almost every one of them in succession, were extremely kindly disposed to- 


tors, !6! 


Ptolemy II 
and Judeans 


wards us.'© Thus Ptolemy III, called Euergetes, after winning the whole of Syria by 
force,!® did not sacrifice thank-offerings for his victory to the Gods in Egypt but 
came to Jerusalem and, as is our rule, performed many sacrifices to God! and dedi- 
cated votive offerings befitting the victory.!® 49 Ptolemy Philometor and his wife 


with “law” and “constitution,” and takes the parallels 
with Greek “philosophy” to lie more in (what we would 
call) the theological dimensions of the Judean tradition 
(2.168-69, 239, 255, 281; the last concerns both belief 
and practice). For the relationship between “philoso- 
phy” and “constitution”, see Introduction § 9.F and the 
debate between Mason 1996 and Haaland 1999. If 
Judaism is an “ancestral philosophy,” it is in Apion a 
singular phenomenon, not split into rival Judean “phi- 
losophies” (cf. War 2.119; Ant. 18.11). Josephus is con- 
tent to use the Greek term “philosophy” for his own 
tradition, but here, as in 1.54, through a process of 
transculturation, it becomes the vehicle for something 
distinctively Judean. 

'60 On Apion’s portrayal of the Judeans as despica- 
ble, see 2.33, 125, 135. Josephus’ inference is not very 
secure (one can desire to know about something with- 
out greatly admiring it), but he wants to portray a con- 
sistent pattern of royal admiration (cf. Ant. 12.118; 
SaupaCeiv or its Latin equivalents are used again in this 
positive sense in 2.49, 56, 60; cf. 1.162, 165). What 
delights Josephus is that his national tradition is 
honored by his nation’s political and cultural masters 
on its own terms (even if in translation), and in its cen- 
tral expression. For Josephus’ use of the Septuagint 
legend, see Krieger 2000. 

'6l Greek (in L and S): ot Tedv TPOYSvEOV aAUTOU 
MakeSoveov BaoiAgts. This would be more naturally 
construed as “the kings of his Macedonian ancestors,” 
but one of Josephus’ chief rhetorical weapons is to por- 
tray Apion as “Egyptian” (from 2.28 onwards), and to 
describe his ancestors now as “Macedonian” would 
undermine this strategy completely. Willrich (1895: 
176) considered that Josephus here slipped, and let out 
the truth about Apion’s Macedonian ancestry, but such 
a slip would be extraordinarily maladroit. Thackeray, 
also taking “Macedonian” with “ancestors,” understood 
this as Josephan irony; but in other cases where 
Josephus indicates that Apion might be considered 
something other than “Egyptian” (e.g., 2.34, 49), he 
makes it quite clear that the claim is false. If we here 
take the phrase as it stands, it seems best to understand 
it as a rather clumsy reference to the Ptolemies as “the 
kings (of Macedonians) of his ancestors”, with “of Mac- 
edonians” inserted to clarify that this is not about the 


Pharaohs. The insertion may be Josephus’ own (Paret, 
cited by Lévy 1900: 192), or a scribal gloss (so Naber, 
Reinach, and Minster, with Lévy 1900: 191-92); hence 
the square brackets in the translation above. 

162 The topic has now broadened out to include any 
tokens of royal favor towards Judeans, in Alexandria or 
Egypt, or indeed in Judea. This may be justified by 
Apion’s global critique of Judeans (2.28), or may reflect 
Josephus’ desire to make use of whatever material he 
had to hand. “Almost every one in succession” high- 
lights the fact that, after Alexander, he has cited 
Ptolemy I (2.44), Ptolemy II (2.45-47) and now Ptolemy 
Il (2.48). After that, however, he skips to Ptolemy VI 
and Cleopatra II (2.49-55), then jumps again to Cleo- 
patra VII (2.56-60). 

'63 Ptolemy III Euergetes I reigned 247-221 BCE. 
At the start of his reign, during the third Syrian War 
(246-41 BCE), he captured huge swathes of Seleucid 
territory, and so controlled the whole of the eastern 
Mediterranean: see OGIS 1.54; Polybius 5.58; Catullus 
66.35-36. 

164 This visit to Jerusalem is otherwise unattested 
and may derive from parallel legends (e.g. Philopator 
in Jerusalem in 3 Macc. 1.6-9). Josephus likes to por- 
tray Hellenistic kings and Roman authorities offering 
worship in, or sending sacrifices to, the Jerusalem tem- 
ple: e.g., Alexander (Ant. 11.336), Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (Ant. 12.50), Demetrius (Ant. 13.55), Antiochus 
Sidetes (Ant. 13.242-45), Sossius (Ant. 14.488), and 
Agrippa (Ant. 16.14); see Cohen 1987: 412-15. Jose- 
phus takes this to signal special honor of the Judeans 
and their God, but, as Cohen points out (1987: 415), in 
the context of a conquest (Judea would be part of 
“Syria”), the king would regard this offering of sacri- 
fice as indicating his new role as representative of the 
conquered people before the deity (locally understood) 
who had granted him victory. Josephus’ claim that the 
Jerusalem worship was a substitute for worship of the 
Egyptian deities reflects the logic of his own exclusive 
monotheism, but is totally implausible (Miller 247): 
the Ptolemies’ authority in Egypt was maintained by 
their full participation in, and appropriation of, Egyp- 
tian religion. 

165 Reading aE1a (“befitting,” with Hudson, Naber, 
Reinach, Miinster, and Schreckenburg 1977: 165, fol- 
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Philometor and 
Cleopatra II 


Cleopatra entrusted their whole kingdom to Judeans,!®° and the commanders of the 
whole army were Onias!®’ and Dositheos,!®* Judeans. Apion mocks their names, 


169 


but one should admire their achievements and not insult them, rather thank them for 


170 


Alexandrian saving Alexandria, 


civil war and 
Onias 


lowing the Latin), rather than aEtos (“fittingly,” in L 
and S, followed by Niese and Thackeray). We know 
almost nothing about relations between Judeans and 
Euergetes I, but the two earliest synagogue inscriptions 
from Egypt (Horbury & Noy 1992: nos. 22, 117) are 
dedicated “on behalf of’ the king and Berenice, his 
wife. 

166 Ptolemy Philometor VI reigned from 180-145 
BCE; he married his sister, Cleopatra II, in 175 BCE. 
She is specifically named here since she is pivotal to 
the following narrative, as the legitimate bearer of the 
Ptolemaic line. This broad claim is clarified in the fol- 
lowing statement about the army, which itself seems 
exaggerated. The “entrusting” (tioteUco) mirrors the 
“loyalty” (mlotIs) which is a characteristic of Judeans 
in this story (see 2.42, note at “loyalty”). Besides Onias 
(see below), we know of a Judean intellectual in the 
court, Aristobulus (2 Macc. 1.10); cf. Josephus’ story of 
Philometor’s support for Judeans against Samaritans 
(Ant. 13.74-79). 

167 This may be Onias IV (son of the murdered high- 
priest, Onias III), who fled to Egypt (according to 
Josephus’ chronology) in ca.162-160 BCE and was per- 
mitted to set up a military settlement in Leontopolis 
(War 7.421-36; Ant. 13.62-75; on this figure as Onias 
IV, not Onias HI, see Stern 1.405-6). This settlement, 
with its own temple, was known at “Onias’ land” (War 
1.190; Ant. 13.65; 14.131) and was certainly of politi- 
cal value to Philometor (see Barclay 1996a: 35-37). 
CPJ 132 is addressed to a figure obviously intimate 
with the royal court, and in a position of political im- 
portance (in the Heliopolite nome?): the name of the 
addressee appears to begin Ovi (as read by Wilcken) 
and thus is likely to be Onias. However, the papyrus 
cannot be later than 164 BCE, so to connect this with 
Onias IV would require an adjustment of Josephus’ dat- 
ing (advocated by Tcherikover in CPJ 1.244-46; 
Modrzejewski 1995: 123-25). Even so, it is a stretch 
from the papyrus evidence, and from his control of 
“Onias’ land” to have him here jointly in command of 
the whole Ptolemaic army. This claim, not advanced in 
Josephus’ earlier works, is probably concocted to legiti- 
mate the military intervention described in 2.50. 

168 Dositheos is a common name for Judeans in 
Egypt. A more famous Dositheos is known from 3 
Macc. 1.3 and CPJ 127 as prominent in the court of 


of which he claims to be a citizen.'7! 50 For when the Alex- 
andrians were at war with Queen Cleopatra and were in danger of coming to a ter- 
rible end, these men forged a treaty and freed them from their internecine woes. 
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Ptolemy Philopator IV (see Barclay 1996a: 104). It is 
not clear whence Josephus has derived this figure: he 
does not feature in the statement by Apion (2.50) nor 
in the rest of Josephus’ narrative (2.51-56). 

169 Josephus does not reveal the basis of the mock- 
ery, but mentions this first (before the more serious 
charges of 2.50, 56) to suggest that Apion’s criticism 
operates at a trivial level. Onias’ name could easily be 
associated with Ovos, “ass.” From here a link could be 
made to the purported worship of the head of an ass in 
the Jerusalem temple (2.80) and/or to the Sethian con- 
notations of the ass (see van Henten & Abusch 1996: 
307 n.132). 

170 Josephus immediately directs the readers’ reac- 
tion (for “admiration,” cf. 2.47), before mentioning 
Apion’s political charge: they were not “against the 
city” (2.50) but acted to save it. Josephus will not al- 
low Judeans to be seen as in any sense anti-Alexan- 
drian. 

'l Cf, 2.29, 34, 42. Josephus keeps reminding his 
readers that Apion is untrustworthy and his purported 
connection to the city artificial. Here it is implied that, 
if his claim were true, he would have been grateful for 
the Judeans’ preservation of his city. 

' Tn this context Josephus mentions a number of 
phenomena: 1) this “war” of Alexandria against Cleo- 
patra, the accompanying internecine woes, and a truce 
brokered by Onias and Dositheos; ii) Onias’ leading of 
an army against the city, when Thermus was present 
(2.50); this is portrayed as happening “subsequently”; 
iii) Physcon’s arrival from Cyrene to oust Cleopatra and 
her children; iv) Onias’ war against Physcon on her 
behalf (2.51-52, 56); v) Physcon’s plan to have Judeans 
in Alexandria trampled to death by elephants (2.53-55). 
It is not clear how these are interconnected, or whether 
Josephus has represented them in proper sequence, but 
it is obvious that his depiction of who was fighting for 
whom, and with what motive, is heavily slanted. Apion 
apparently presented Onias’ action as against the city 
(2.50), against Physcon (2.56), and against the interests 
of Rome (2.50, see notes below). But the phenomena 
being discussed here—civil war and competing claims 
to the Egyptian throne—could clearly be understood 
from several angles. 

Unfortunately, our papyrological evidence for this 
period does not shed much light on the political events, 
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But subsequently, Apion says,!7* Onias led a considerable 


and our literary sources (Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, 
Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus) are slim and frag- 
mentary. We can, however, deduce the following (cf. 
H6lbl 1994: 157-83; Otto 1934; Otto and Bengston 
1938). After a period of triple rule, shared by Ptolemy 
VI Philometor, his wife Cleopatra I], and his brother 
Physcon/Euergetes II (170-64 BCE), Philometor was 
temporarily ejected from Alexandria (164-163 BCE), 
but reinstated by Rome and through popular recall 
(Diodorus 31.17c; 31.18). The kingdom was then di- 
vided: Philometor ruled Egypt, and Physcon Cyrene 
(Polybius 31.10, 17-19, 20; see Fraser 1972: 2.213, 
n.224). Since Josephus refers to Onias’ action on behalf 
of Cleopatra (not Philometor), the events he discusses 
must be subsequent to this, and to the death of 
Philometor on campaign in 145 BCE. As he left for this 
campaign Philometor had installed his young son, Neos 
Philopator, as co-ruler (Samuel 1962: 144), but 
Physcon came from Cyrene to claim the whole king- 
dom, married Philometor’s widow (and his sister) Cleo- 
patra II, and murdered the infant Neos Philopator (Justin 
38.8.2-4; Diodorus 33.6; Pompeius Trogus, prologue 
38). In this context our sources refer to Physcon’s re- 
venge on the supporters of the murdered infant: a purge 
of the leading citizens of Alexandria (Justin 38.8.3), his 
mercenary troops’ slaughter of his own Alexandrian 
supporters (Justin 38.8.5), and executions and banish- 
ments on false charges (Diodorus 33.6). If we may 
believe these sources (with their evident bias against 
Physcon), the change of regime involved considerable 
bloodshed. But it is notable that none describes any act 
of resistance to Physcon, or any “war” on behalf of 
Cleopatra, who married her brother speedily enough; 
Justin even says that Physcon gained the throne “with- 
out a struggle” (sine certamine, 38.8.3; see Willrich 
1904: 247-48). 

After the birth of a son, Memphites, to the new royal 
couple (Diodorus 33.13), Physcon (=Ptolemy VIII, 
Euergetes II) also married Cleopatra’s daughter (his 
niece), Cleopatra II, but a civil war broke out in 132/ 
31, forcing Physcon and Cleopatra III to flee to Cyprus, 
leaving Cleopatra II as sole ruler in Alexandria (Justin 
38.8.11; Livy epitome of Book 59). After murdering 
Memphites in Cyprus (Diodorus 34/35.14), Physcon 
managed to return to Alexandria (in ca.127 BCE) and, 
by means unknown, the Ptolemaic factions were recon- 
ciled by 124 BCE; from this point on, the three mon- 
archs re-established their joint rule, which lasted until 
Physcon’s death in 116 BCE. No doubt, Physcon’s re- 
turn in 127 BCE was the occasion for further purges, 
but a fragment of Diodorus (34/35.20), which probably 


'74 army against the city, 


belongs in this context (see Walton in the Loeb edition 
ad loc.; also Fraser 1972: 2.217 n.240), relates the un- 
expected clemency showed by Physcon to Marsyas, the 
general of the Alexandrians, since “he was now begin- 
ning to undergo a change of heart and by acts of kind- 
ness aimed to remedy the hatred of the populace 
against him.” 

Although the arrival of Physcon from Cyrene (2.51) 
must relate to the regime change in 145 BCE, we should 
not assume, as is usual (e.g.,Tcherikover in CPJ 1.21- 
23), that all the other events here mentioned by 
Josephus fit into this single context. There were two 
main periods of strife in Alexandria involving Cleo- 
patra, in 145 and in 132-124 BCE—besides native 
revolts and apparently regular conflict between Phys- 
con’s troops and elements in the population (Diodorus 
33.20; Polybius 34.14). The “intenecine woes” of 2.50, 
52 could refer to either of these occasions. It is likely 
that they should be identified with the events of 145 
BCE (Thermus’ presence—see below—makes best 
sense in that context), but since our other sources refer 
to no “war” in that context it is possible that they 
should be placed in ca. 127 BCE (in which case 
Josephus’ depiction of events is very misleading). The 
subsequent legend of the elephants (2.53-56) is not 
historical, but the festival (2.55) is more likely to have 
celebrated the unexpected reprieve of Judeans in 127 
BCE than the events of 145 BCE. 

Josephus presents the two Judeans as peace-makers. 
He will later admit Onias’ opposition to Physcon, but 
he first insists that Onias and Dositheos acted as inter- 
mediaries between Alexandria and her queen, and as 
saviors of them both. 

3 As in 2.21, 33, Josephus relays a statement from 
Apion, with “he says” embedded within the sentence. 
This is more likely paraphrase than verbatim citation, 
and the odd double description of Thermus’ presence 
at the end of this sentence may suggest he has con- 
densed or omitted elements in Apion’s description. 
Because we do not know the context of Apion’s state- 
ment, nor the circumstances that Josephus describes in 
the previous sentence, we cannot know what Onias’ 
action represents. It is striking that Apion cast this 
event up against the Alexandrian Judeans nearly 200 
years after it took place. 

174 Land S read oAtyov (“small”). Holwerda (fol- 
lowed by Naber and Minster, and tentatively by 
Thackeray and Reinach) suggested that a negative is 
missing: oUK OAtyov would make the army “not little,” 
i.e., “considerable.” It is unclear whether Apion under- 
stood this army to consist of fellow Judeans, but he 
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Physcon’s 
failed attempt 
to crush 
Judeans 


when Thermus the Roman ambassador was there and actually on the spot.!7> 51 
Rightly done, I would say, and with full justification.!’° For the Ptolemy surnamed 
Physcon,!”’ on the death of his brother Ptolemy Philometor, set out from Cyrene with 
the intention of expelling Cleopatra and the king’s children'’® from the kingdom, in 
order to acquire the kingdom for himself unjustly. 52 For this reason Onias waged 
war against him in support of Cleopatra,'”? and did not abandon his loyalty towards 
the kings,'8° whatever the exigency. 53 Indeed, God visibly attested to the justice of 
his cause.!8! For when Ptolemy Physcon was not bold enough to!®* fight Onias’ army, 
but had gathered and arrested all the Judeans in the city, with their children and 


seems to have held this incident against Judeans in 
general, not Onias alone. 

5 Polybius records the names of a number of leg- 
ates appointed by the Roman senate to support 
Physcon’s claim to Cyprus in the 160s and 150s BCE 
(Polybius 31.10, 17, 20; 33.11). In the last of these, 
dating to 155/154 BCE, the 5 legates are headed by 
Gnaeus Merula and Lucius (Minucius) Thermus 
(Polybius 33.11). In supporting Physcon, Rome appears 
to have abandoned her treaty with Philometor (Polybius 
31.20) and probably supported Physcon’s accession to 
the whole Egyptian kingdom in 145 BCE. Rome had a 
strong interest in Egyptian affairs: C. Popilius Laenas 
had famously forced Antiochus Epiphanes to withdraw 
from Alexandria in 168 BCE (Polybius 29.27), and the 
younger Scipio visited Egypt on a diplomatic mission 
early in Physcon’s reign (139 BCE: Diodorus 33.28b; 
Justin 38.8.8). It is thus plausible to imagine Thermus 
following up his earlier commission and being present 
in Alexandria at Physcon’s installation in 145 BCE 
(Briscoe 1969: 61; Otto 1934: 118-19, 131-32). If Ther- 
mus was present to support Physcon, Onias’ opposition 
could be construed as Judean resistance to Roman 
policy. This appears to have been Apion’s point (cf. 
note to “Carthage” at 2.17); Josephus oddly includes 
this notice, but passes over it quickly and does not al- 
low the reader to consider its implications. 

'76 Josephus does not deny the historical facts, but 
he reinterprets them as a justified intervention against 
Physcon (not against “the city”). The events in 2.51-52 
are thus given a strong moral slant. 

117 “Physcon” is a nickname, meaning “pot-bel- 
lied.” Justin dwells on his gross physical appearance 
(enhanced by transparent clothing, 38.8.9-11). In this 
context, Josephus can trade on Physcon’s universal 
reputation as a cruel, murderous, and capricious ruler 
(cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 549c; Polybius 31.10.4; 34.14; 
Diodorus 33.12, 22, 23; Justin 38.3.2-6). 

"8 From this point until the end of 2.113 there is a 
lacuna in the Greek MSS; we are dependent on the 
Latin translation (see Introduction § 10). Shutt 1987 
conjectures the original Greek by retroversion from the 
Latin. 


Since Physcon had been co-regent since 170 BCE, 
and the kingdom divided with his brother in 164 (see 
note to “woes” at 2.50), he no doubt regarded himself 
as entitled to inherit Philometor’s portion in 145 BCE; 
Rome probably supported this claim (see note to “spot” 
at 2.50) and Cleopatra was content to marry him. 
Josephus’ presentation of events is thus slanted, though 
it perhaps reflects the claims of the supporters of Neos 
Philopator (Justin 38.8.3). Of Philometor’s children 
(filii), Eupator had already died in 150 BCE, and Neos 
Philopator was murdered by Physcon in 145 BCE 
(Justin 38.8.2-4). Of the daughters, Physcon married 
Cleopatra II in 141/140 BCE. Expulsion was not, it 
seems, the fate of any in the family. 

179 Physcon’s “unjust” acquisition of power (2.51) 
is here made to legitimate Onias’ support of Cleopatra 
against him. Josephus gives the impression that this war 
took place as soon as Physcon claimed the throne, but 
there are reasons to place this event somewhat later (see 
note to “woes” at 2.50). Although he admits, and justi- 
fies, this war (cf. 2.56), Josephus displays the Judeans 
in the role of victims, not aggressors (2.53-55). 

'80 For the motif, see note to “loyalty” at 2.42. 
Physcon is treated as an illegitimate claimant, and 
Cleopatra the representative of the proper royal line. 
Onias’ attack is thus not a revolt, nor an act of treach- 
ery, as Apion probably claimed (cf. 2.68). 

'81 Josephus has to work hard to justify Onias (cf. 
“rightly done” in 2.51); reference to God’s intervention 
in history is rare in his work and found only here in 
Apion. The visible attestation may be the whole unex- 
pected course of events, or more specifically the appa- 
rition of 2.54. For parallels in Josephus’ work, see Ant. 
10.234-35; 11.329-36, both averting insults to, or at- 
tacks on, Judeans. 

182 Latin: cum ... praesumeret (“when he was bold/ 
rash”). Niese, followed by Reinach, Thackeray, and 
Miinster, inserted a negative (non), giving the meaning 
above. This seems necessary to preserve some narrative 
logic. Josephus knew (at least from Apion) of Onias’ 
challenge to Physcon, and he knew from another source 
(see below) the story of Alexandrian Judeans and 
drunken elephants. He attempts to sew them together, 
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wives, '*? and placed them, naked and bound, in front of elephants, to be crushed to 
death by them, and for this purpose had also got the animals drunk,!** things turned 
out quite contrary to what he had planned. 54 For the elephants left untouched the 
Judeans placed in front of them, but charged at Physcon’s friends, killing many of 
them.'®> Subsequently, Ptolemy saw a terrifying apparition, which forbade him to 
harm those people,!*° and 55 when his favorite concubine (whom some call Ithaca, 
others Eirene)!®’ urged him not to perpetrate so great an impiety, he yielded to her 
and repented of what he had already done and was about to do.!88 Hence, the 
Judeans who are settled in Alexandria are known to celebrate this day as a festival, 
rightly, since they were visibly granted deliverance by God.'*? 56 Apion, however, 
who brings malicious charges against everyone,!*° dared to accuse the Judeans even 


but the result is awkward. 

'83 This is clearly quite a different matter from 
Onias’ army. Josephus now gives a compressed version 
of a tale we find, with similar shape but partly different 
content, in 3 Maccabees. In common with that text is 
the gathering of the defenseless Judeans in Alexandria, 
their exposure to drunken elephants (who turn back on 
their handlers), the repentance of the king, and a Judean 
festival to commemmorate the events. The festival 
(2.55; cf. 3 Macc. 6.30-40; 7.18-20) appears to be the 
common source of these different versions (there is no 
reason to think that Josephus knew 3 Maccabees di- 
rectly): the variant names of one of the characters (2.55) 
indicate the multiplicity of versions available to 
Josephus. The most striking difference is that 3 
Maccabees places this incident in the time of Ptolemy 
Philopator IV. In fact, the story seems sufficiently self- 
contained to be attached to almost any Alexandrian 
king, though the name of the concubine Eirene (2.55, 
see note ad loc.) matches another legend independently 
linked to Physcon. Physcon had a reputation for utter 
ruthlessness (see note to “Physcon” at 2.51), so this tale 
easily attached itself to his name. 

184 Cf. 3 Macc. 3.25-5.10, with heightened pathos 
(though without the nakedness), and enormously ex- 
tended suspense. On 3 Maccabees as a text, see the dif- 
fering judgments of Barclay 1996a: 192-203; Gruen 
1998: 222-36; cf. the full treatment by Johnson 2004. 

185 Cf. 3 Mace. 5.45-6.21, spun out with a long 
prayer; for the “friends,” cf. 3 Macc. 5.19, 26, 34, etc. 
The recoiling of the intended punishment is reminis- 
cent of Mordecai and Haman (Ant. 11.267), just as the 
resulting festival shares elements in common with 
Purim (Ant. 11.291-92). 

186 The apparition in 3 Macc. 6.18-20 is simultane- 
ous with the elephant debacle and concerns two angels, 
visible to all except the Judeans (cf. 2 Macc. 3.24-28). 
Josephus has a purely private vision, with a voice of 
warning. 

'87 Josephus seems to know more than one version 
of the story. Eirene is named as Physcon’s concubine 


in Diodorus 33.13. There is no such figure in 3 
Maccabees. 

'88 The concubine, the apparition, and the wayward 
elephants form 3 different means of persuading Physcon 
to change his mind. Such are the accretions common to 
legends, though it is telling that in this version 
Physcon finally yields to a woman. Cf. the role of 
Pilate’s wife in Matt 27:19. The king’s repentance, 
without female aid, is recounted and demonstrated in 3 
Mace. 6.22-29; 7.1-12. 

'89 Cf. 3 Macc. 6.30-40 (in Alexandria); 7.18-20 (in 
the chora). The wording here is close to 3 Macc. 6.36. 
This annual festival in Alexandria may be taken as a 
historical fact; it is another matter what positive turn of 
events initially gave rise to it. If we have to choose 
between the reigns of Philopator and Physcon, the lat- 
ter is more likely, given the turbulence of his reign and 
his reputation for cruelty. Willrich’s argument that the 
festival commemorates a later event, during the reign 
of Lathyrus in 88 BCE (Willrich 1904), was refuted by 
Lévy 1950-51. Although we know of synagogue in- 
scriptions dedicated to Physcon (Euergetes II; Horbury 
& Noy 1992: nos. 24 and 25), and even the grant of 
asylum by the king to another synagogue (Horbury & 
Noy 1992: no. 125), this does not rule out the possibil- 
ity of strained relations between some Judeans and 
Physcon at some point during his reign. Wherever we 
place the Onias incident (see note to “woes” at 2.50), 
the festival suggests some crisis for Judeans unexpect- 
edly averted. It is possible that this concerns Physcon’s 
decision to marry Cleopatra II rather than fight her (so 
Tcherikover in CPJ 1.22; cf. Fraser 1972: 1.121; 2.215, 
n.232), but it is equally likely that it reflects the cir- 
cumstances of Physcon’s return to the city in ca. 127 
BCE, when he took an unexpectedly conciliatory atti- 
tude to his opponents (cf. the reprieve of Marsyas in 
Diodorus 34/35.20, cited above). On this period see 
Otto and Bengston 1938: 66-67, with reference to the 
“bad times” mentioned in 2 Macc. 1.5 (124 BCE?). 

190 Tf this is his universal practice, his case against 
the Judeans is nothing special. No other examples are 
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for the war waged against Physcon, when he ought to have commended them for 


it.19! 


Cleopatra VII 
and her faults 


He also made mention of Cleopatra, the last queen of the Alexandrians,!%? as if it 
were a matter of reproach against us that she was ungracious towards us,!?> instead 


of using his energy to indict her,!°* 57 who was steeped in every kind of injustice 


and criminal activity!” 


her),!°’ and in general against all Romans and the commanders, her benefactors; 


offered, but Josephus may be trading on his reputation 
as a quarrelsome figure, if that is how his nickname 
“Pleistonikes” was understood (see Jacobson 1977). 

'91 Only now is it explicit what Apion’s accusation 
was about; but by this time the action has been reinter- 
preted as Joyalty to the Ptolemaic dynasty (2.51), its 
virtue attested by God (2.53). On Apion’s “daring” 
(Latin: praesumo; Greek: ToAyacs?), cf. Lysimachus in 
1.318. Josephus likes to tell the reader what Apion 
should have said (cf. 2.49, 60), posing as his moral su- 
perior. 

192 Cleopatra VII (born 69 BCE) reigned from 51- 
30 BCE. She was, of course, queen of Egypt and not 
just Alexandria, but Josephus perhaps wants to empha- 
size the fact that Alexandria, Apion’s claimed “home- 
land,” no longer has a monarch but is subservient to 
Rome (cf. 2.125). 

'93, Josephus does not reveal until the end (2.60) the 
comparatively slight matter at issue here: the fact that 
she did not include Judeans in the grain-distribution in 
Alexandria during a food-shortage. This was part of 
Apion’s argument about Alexandrian citizenship, but 
by introducing it in this generalized form Josephus 
suggests that this was part of a settled policy against 
Judeans—indeed, a form of “ungraciousness” (on 
ingrata in this sense, see Miller 251). Josephus’ rheto- 
ric successfully obscures and exaggerates the issue at 
hand, in order to place Cleopatra and Judeans in a state 
of mutual hostility. 

194 Again Josephus lectures Apion (cf. 2.49, 56, 62). 
Josephus has turned the issue into an opportunity to 
lambast Cleopatra and now begins a catalogue of accu- 
sations (2.57-60) that build on his earlier works and 
mirror the Octavian propaganda that had become em- 
bedded in the Roman tradition. In his War Josephus had 
criticised Cleopatra for her designs on Herod’s king- 
dom, and for her control of Antony’s policies through 
her sexual charms (War 1.359-67, 389-97, 439-40; 
7.300-302). These points had been repeated and ampli- 
fied in Antiquities, with a further assault on her charac- 
ter by reference to her treatment of her family and her 
predatory sexuality (e.g., Ant. 15.88-110, 256-58; see 
van Henten forthcoming). These same charges are ech- 
oed in the present catalogue, but supplemented by com- 
ments on her relationship with Rome. At these points, 


against her close relations,!°° her husbands (who still loved 
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Josephus’ discourse is closely aligned to the campaign 
of vilification first launched by Octavian in the build- 
up to the battle of Actium, and mirrored thereafter in 
Augustan poetry and subsequent historiography (Dio 
50.24-30; Propertius 3.11.29-56; Virgil, Aen. 8.675- 
713; Horace, Carm. 1.37; Volkmann 1958: 157- 
62; Becher 1966; Zanker 1988: 57-61; Hughes-Hallett 
1990: 54-94). Josephus thus accommodates himself to 
the official Roman perspective, and forges an alliance 
in polemic against their common “enemy.” This full, 
and barely relevant, outburst against Cleopatra is a fur- 
ther sign of the Romanized stance he adopts in this trea- 
tise. 

'95 The catalogue, which forms a single sentence in 
2.57-58, is organized by theme, not historical se- 
quence. It begins with general moral charges parallel to 
those used in Ant. 15.89, though without specific em- 
phasis on her greed. 

196 Cf. War 1.359; the details will be provided be- 
low in relation to her sister and brother. 

197 Latin: vel circa maritos suos, qui etiam dilexe- 
runt eam. Blum translates “soit contre ses maris, ou ses 
amants,” conjecturing that the Latin translator misun- 
derstood here a reference in the Greek to her lovers (see 
Thackeray ad loc.). That might make better sense, 
though the charge of betraying a /oving husband is 
perhaps comprehensible as exacerbating her offense. 
She was married as a young girl to her two brothers in 
succession; she competed with the first for the kingdom 
and was reputed to have had the second poisoned (see 
note to “treacherously” at 2.58). Julius Caesar was re- 
puted to be her lover (and father of Caesarion), but was 
never her husband; Mark Antony was also never tech- 
nically married to her, though he will here be described 
as her husband (2.59) and he acknowledged their chil- 
dren as his heirs (see note to “children” at 2.59). 
Josephus elsewhere charges her with sexual promiscu- 
ity (Ant 15.97), but here will keep her relationship with 
Julius Caesar purely political (2.58). 

198 “Commanders” translates Latin imperatores. 
The term was used for a Roman general during the Re- 
public, and later adopted by Roman emperors (see Ma- 
son 2001: 140, n.1403). The figures in view are 
Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Mark Antony. Her ingrati- 
tude for their “benefactions” is here wrapped up with a 
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who murdered her sister Arsinoe in a temple, although she had done her no harm;! 


99 


58 who even assassinated her brother treacherously*®’ and plundered her ancestral 
Gods and the tombs of her forefathers;*°! who gained possession of her kingdom 


from the first Caesar? but dared to rebel against his son and successor, 
and made him an enemy of his country and dis- 
some of whom she deprived of their royal status,?°° while oth- 


Antony by her sexual charms,7° 


loyal to his friends,” 


claim regarding her global opposition to Rome, which 
is how she appears in Octavian/Augustan propaganda. 

199 The incident is described in more detail in Ant. 
15.89. There the murder takes place through Antony 
(here the blame is not diffused), while Arsinoe was a 
suppliant in the temple of Artemis in Ephesus. The tale 
is told (as the result of the compact with Antony, sealed 
in Tarsus in 41 BCE) in similar terms in Dio 48.24.2 
and Appian, Bell. civ. 5.9 (though the latter says she 
had moved from Ephesus to the temple of Artemis 
Leucophryne in Miletus). Arsinoe had made a bid for 
the throne of Egypt in the turmoil of 48/47 BCE (Dio 
42.39; Lucan, Phars. 10.519-23), and had been paraded 
in Julius Caesar’s triumphal procession in Rome, but 
allowed to seek asylum in Ephesus. While she remained 
alive, she was a potential threat to Cleopatra, and cer- 
tainly not the harmless victim portrayed here. 

200 Cf. again Ant. 15.89: she poisoned him, when he 
was only 15 years old, because she knew he would ac- 
quire the kingdom. Cleopatra initially shared rule with 
the older of her brothers, Ptolemy XII, but a power- 
struggle, inflamed by Julius Caesar’s arrival in Alex- 
andra, resulted in the “Alexandrine War” (48-47 BCE), 
at the end of which the boy disappeared (Appian, Bell. 
civ. 5.9) or was found drowned (Florus 2.13.60; Dio 
42.43.4). Having installed her as queen, Caesar then 
arranged her marriage to her other brother, Ptolemy 
XIV Philopator (Dio 42.44.1-4), and the pair stayed in 
Rome in 46-44 BCE, until Caesar’s death. Returning to 
Egypt in 44 BCE, with Caesarion as her heir, Cleopatra 
had good political reasons to rid herself of her brother. 
By September of that year, he was dead (aged 15/16), 
and the finger of suspicion naturally pointed to the 
queen (cf. Porphyry in FGH 260 frag. 3.15-17; Grant 
1972: 97-98). 

201 Cf, Ant. 15.90-91, on the violation of temples 
and tombs. Dio mentions her need for money at the start 
of her reign, “not even leaving temples untouched” 
(42.34.1), and describes her desperate gathering of re- 
sources after the battle of Actium, “not sparing holy 
shrines” (51.5.4-5). The reference to tombs is unique to 
Josephus. Josephus avoids identifying the temples as 
Egyptian, given his scorn of Egyptian religion. Her 
impiety thus embraces her immediate family, her ances- 
tors, and her Gods. 

202 Julius Caesar’s presence and eventual military 
success in Alexandria in 48-47 BCE resulted in Cleo- 
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patra’s secure possession of the throne; see Appian, 
Bell. civ. 2.90 (with reference to troops left to support 
her regime, 3.78; 4.59); Florus 2.13.54-60; Dio 42.36- 
44. The episode could be turned against Julius Caesar 
(for dallying with an eastern princess and fathering her 
child), but Josephus understandably omits mention of 
their personal relationship. 

203 Josephus assumes his readers will know this de- 
scribes Octavian, Julius Caesar’s adopted son. From 
Cleopatra’s perspective, her son by Caesar, Ptolemy 
Caesarion, was his proper (and natural) heir, and in the 
“Alexandrian Donations” of 34 BCE she and Antony 
indicated his role, together with that of their children, 
in the future rule of the empire (Dio 49.41; Plutarch, 
Ant. 54). But Josephus here reflects the Augustan view 
that Cleopatra “rebelled” against the rightful succession 
to Caesar (cf. her depiction as infidelis, 2.60). 

204 This is a constant refrain in the depiction of 
Antony and Cleopatra, a piece of Augustan propaganda 
that has stuck in the record ever since. Josephus uti- 
lized this motif in his earlier work (War 1.243, 359, 
390; 7.300-302; Ant. 14.324; 15.88, 93: the last pas- 
sage adds to sex the influence of drugs). It is ubiqui- 
tous in Roman literature, which plays on the image of 
Antony as enslaved by love, emasculated, orientalized, 
and morally corrupted, a traitor to his Roman values 
and traditions: see, e.g., Propertius 3.11 (with Griffin 
1985: 32-47); Appian, Bell. civ. 4.38; 5.1, 8-9; Florus 
2.21; Dio 48.24.2; 48.27.2; 49.34.1; 50.5; 50.24-30; 
Plutarch, Ant. 25; 29; 37.4. 

205 Octavian declared war on Cleopatra, not Antony, 
thus depicting her as the one who turned Antony 
against Rome: Appian, Bell. civ. 5.11; Dio 50.24-30; 
Plutarch, Ant. 60; cf. Josephus in War 1.390; Ant. 
13.191-92. The “friends” here are probably his eastern 
allies. Josephus had earlier portrayed Cleopatra as con- 
trolling Antony’s eastern policy, coveting the proper- 
ties ruled by his “friends,” especially Herod (War 
1.359-65, with reference to “friends” in 1.361; Ant. 
15.74-79, 88, 91-95, 104, 256-58). 

206 Boysen considers this phrase, and the rest of the 
section, misplaced or textually corrupt; but it is only 
necessary to resolve a textual problem in the following 
phrase (see next note). Again, Josephus echoes his ear- 
lier claims (War 1.359-65), with special reference per- 
haps to Lysanias, King of Chalchis, and Malchus (War 
1.440; Ant. 15.92; Plutarch, Ant. 36). 
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Battle of 
Actium 


ers she deceived*®’ and forced into evil ways.?°8 59 But what more need be said, 
when she abandoned even him, her husband and the father of their children,? in 
the naval battle,?!° and forced him to give up his army and his supreme power and 
to follow her??!! 60 Finally, when Alexandria had been captured by Caesar,?!? she 
was reduced to such straits that she judged she could hope for survival if she could 
kill the Judeans with her own hands,”!? having been conspicuous for her cruelty and 
disloyalty to everyone. Would you not think it something to be proud of if, as Apion 


says, she did not distribute grain rations to the Judeans at a time of famine??!4 


Roman 
testimony to 
Judean loyalty 


207 Reading decipiens (with Schreckenberg 1977: 


165-66; Minster) in preference to demens (“being 
mad”) read by most Latin MSS, or deiciens (“throwing 
down’) in one. On the trap in which she attempted to 
ensnare Herod, see Ant. 15.96-103. 

208 Tt is often claimed that she led Antony into crime 
(War. 1.361; Ant. 15.94, 99; Dio 48.24.2; Appian, Bell. 
civ. 5.9); but if this is about his friends, it may concern 
her reputed career in sexual seduction (Ant. 15.97). 

209 The two were never married, and ancient ac- 
counts vary as to whether Antony considered her his 
wife (Suetonius, Aug. 69; Plutarch, Ant. 31.2). Cleo- 
patra gave birth to twins (Alexander, surnamed Helios, 
and Cleopatra, surnamed Selene) in 40 BCE, and to 
another son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 36 BCE. Cru- 
cially, Antony acknowledged these as his children and 
heirs (Dio 49.32.4-5; 50.1.5) and divided the prospec- 
tive empire between them and Caesarion (Plutarch, Ant. 
36); Octavian had his will read in the Senate, to influ- 
ence Roman opinion against him (Dio 50.3; Plutarch, 
Ant. 58). Josephus elsewhere has Herod predict her dis- 
loyalty to Antony (Ant. 15.99). 

210 This is famous enough in Rome to need no 
name: the battle of Actium, fought on 2"! September 
31 BCE (see Carter 1970). See Virgil’s famous descrip- 
tion in Aen. 8.675-713. 

211 Josephus repeats the prejudiced account of her 
conduct, which has her initiate the flight from Actium, 
compelling Antony to follow suit: see, e.g., Dio 50.15, 
33; Florus 2.21.8-11; Virgil, Aen. 8.707-8; Plutarch, 
Ant. 63.5; 66.3-5. This is the ultimate example of her 
tuination of a great Roman general, who flees from bat- 
tle to follow a woman. 

212 After Actium, Octavian took military action to 
capture the city in 30 BCE (Dio 51.6-15). 

213 The oddity of this statement has led some to 
suggest that the text is corrupt. How could she kill the 
Judeans “with her own hands,” how would this ensure 
her survival (salus), and would we not expect some ref- 
erence here to her suicide (“with her own hand’)? Not- 
ing this, Boysen put Judaeos in brackets and Reinach 
suggested inserting se (“herself’; so also Miinster; cf. 


61 She, however, suffered a due penalty, 
witness to the support and loyalty we displayed on his behalf against the Egyptians; 


215 while we have Caesar the Great as 


216 


Thackeray note ad loc.). However, the following clause 
about cruelty and disloyalty to everyone is perhaps 
best anticipated by a specific example of the same 
(which is hardly applicable to suicide); and it is not 
clear how she could gain salus through suicide. Dio 
says that, on arrival in Alexandria after Actium, she 
killed leading citizens who were pleased at the result 
of the battle (51.5.4-5), and it is possible that some 
Judeans fell into this category, especially after Herod 
abandoned Antony and made his peace with Octavian, 
even assisting his advance on Egypt (War 1.386-97; 
Plutarch, Ant. 71.1). Josephus may thus allude to 
Judean victims in this purge, exaggerating the queen’s 
personal involvement. 

214 Apion’s statement, linked to that about Ger- 
manicus (2.63), probably noted this incident as proof 
that Judeans were not citizens of Alexandria (Wilcken 
1928: 52-53). It is thus a comparatively minor incident 
in the larger story of Cleopatra’s actions, but provides 
the hook on which Josephus can hang his extended 
invective against her. We cannot identify the date of 
the incident, but we know of two periods of serious fam- 
ine during Cleopatra’s reign: 1) at the start of her reign 
(51-50 BCE), when a decree had to be issued diverting 
all grain to Alexandria (BGU VIII 1730; cf. Grant 1972: 
49); and 11) two years (43-42 BCE) when the Nile failed 
to flood, causing serious food shortages (Seneca, Nat. 
4.2.16; Appian, Bell. civ. 4.61, 63; OGIS 194; see 
Troiani 159; Vogel in Miinster ad loc.). Josephus has 
by now done enough to turn this event into a mark of 
credit to Judeans, that they were insulted by so wicked 
a woman. 

215 Antony’s and Cleopatra’s suicides were famous, 
spawning multiple legends; see, e.g., Dio 51.6-16; 
Plutarch, Ant. 76-86. Cleopatra’s is here depicted not 
as a noble death, but as a penalty for her disloyalty to 
Rome (or her mistreatment of Judeans); by contrast her 
victims were honored by Rome, as the rest of this sec- 
tion will record. 

216 Cf, 2.37 and the stélé wrongly there attributed 
to Julius Caesar. This loyal support apparently refers to 
the assistance given by Hyrcanus and Antipater to 
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besides, we have the Senate and its decrees,*!’ and letters from Caesar Augustus that 


acknowledge our services.?!§ 62 Apion should have inspected these letters 


219 and 


examined the various kinds of testimony made in the reigns of Alexander and all 
the Ptolemies, and those composed by the Senate, besides those from the greatest 
Roman commanders.””° 63 If indeed Germanicus was not able to distribute grain to 
all the inhabitants of Alexandria, that is an indication of the failure of the crops and 
the shortage of grain, not grounds for an indictment of the Judeans.*?! For the 


shrewd opinion?” 


Mithridates, who came to the support of Caesar, when 
he was holed up in Alexandria in 47 BCE: see War 
1.187-92; Ant. 14.127-48, 192-93; 16.52; Smallwood 
1981: 37-38. By supporting Caesar, the Judeans ena- 
bled him to secure Cleopatra’s reign, in opposition to 
many Alexandrians: but Josephus presents this as a war 
against “Egyptians,” and does not reveal that its result 
favored Cleopatra. 

717 In context, this may refer specifically to the 
honors accorded in senatus consulta to Antipater, for 
his support of Caesar: see War 1.200, 282-85; Ant. 
14.144 (with the text of a decree in 14.145-48, though 
this originates from a much earlier date); 16.48, 53. In 
Ant. 14.190-222 Josephus collects a set of decrees by 
Julius Caesar and the Senate regarding Hyrcanus and 
the Judean nation; cf. his conclusion in 14.265-67 on 
the friendship and alliance between Romans and 
Judeans (see Pucci ben Zeev 1998). These have noth- 
ing to do with Judeans in Alexandria, or with Apion’s 
argument, but when it suits his case Josephus broadens 
the topic to include any and all Judeans. 

218 The only letters of Augustus that Josephus cites 
elsewhere are about Judeans in Asia (Ant. 16.162-66; cf. 
those from Agrippa in 16.167-73). Elsewhere he refers 
to Augustus’ decision on the Judean “ethnarch” in Al- 
exandria (Ant. 19.283), but apparently knew of no 
document on this matter. 

219 Josephus again knows what his opponent should 
have done (cf. 2.49, 56 [bis], 73). The implication is that 
he is grossly ignorant (2.37). 

20 Latin: imperatores (see note to “benefactors” at 
2.57). Josephus would certainly want to include the 
“greatest” emperors like Augustus and Tiberius, Titus, 
and Vespasian; but in this context the term could also 
embrace Pompey, Antony, and Julius Caesar. This 
grand, generalizing, statement looks like a concluding 
summary, matching 2.37 at the start of this historical 
survey, though with greater emphasis on the Roman 
testimony. But there are two more sections of this sur- 
vey to come (2.63-64), which contain awkward facts no 
doubt raised by Apion. Josephus’ tactic is to isolate 
these facts, as single, untypical, phenomena, each with 
its own local explanation; they are therefore here 
placed in the context of a “wider” picture, which shows 


of all the emperors?*? concerning the Judeans who inhabit Alex- 


the Judeans’ consistently high reputation. Elsewhere, 
Josephus can use a single fact to draw a large positive 
conclusion (e.g., 2.43); here he will smother Apion’s 
details with a blanket of generalized good impressions. 

221 Germanicus’ action must have been part of 
Apion’s argument: Josephus would hardly volunteer 
the information himself. It fits alongside the reference 
to Cleopatra in 2.60: both figures demonstrated, 
through their grain distributions in Alexandria, that 
they did not consider Judeans to be Alexandrian citi- 
zens. And since Germanicus was Gaius’ father (as well 
as Tiberius’ adopted son), this would have been 
weighty evidence in the case that Apion brought before 
Gaius in the delegation of 38/39 CE. Germanicus vis- 
ited Egypt in 19 CE (without the permission of 
Tiberius), just before he died. His visit was wildly popu- 
lar in Alexandria and, according to Tacitus, he gained 
favor by opening the granaries and lowering the price 
of grain (Ann. 2.59). Suetonius, Tib. 52, suggests that 
there was a huge and sudden food-shortage in the city, 
but that suggestion was probably a later legitimization 
of his visit (Hennig 1972: 363-64). There may have 
been a temporary shortage of grain, but not necessarily 
a famine, and access to cheap grain was probably re- 
stricted to Alexandrian citizens (perhaps only 10-15% 
of the population; so Wilcken 1928: 51-52; Hennig 
1972: 362-63; pace Weingartner 1969: 91-95 who 
gives greater credence to Suetonius). Josephus carefully 
omits all reference to status, and makes out that there 
was simply not enough grain to go round; he cannot 
admit the real reason, that Judeans were not considered 
citizens. But he does not provide a good alternative 
explanation of why Judeans were excluded from the 
grain-distribution, while others were included. Nor will 
he risk a character-assault on Germanicus, parallel to 
that launched against Cleopatra for her similar act of 
discrimination (2.56-60); cf. Ant. 19.223 for his aware- 
ness of Germanicus’ very high reputation. 

22 Latin: quid sapiant. Shutt 1987 suggests the 
Greek read oT! dpovovaty, which could be translated, 
“that [the emperors] thought well of [the Judeans].” 

23 Latin: imperatores: see note to “benefactors” at 
2.57. Here it is probably best translated “emperors,” 
since Josephus sets against a single figure, Germanicus 
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andria is clear: 64 for the management of the grain-supply was taken away from 


them no more than from the rest of the Alexandrians, 


24 but they have preserved the 


greatest token of trust, granted them long ago by the kings, namely the custody of 


the river,?2° 
custody.?° 


Apion on 
citizenship 


(from the imperial family, but not an emperor), the de- 
cision of the emperors themselves, indeed of all of 
them. 

224 Josephus slips in here another aspect of Apion’s 
case, which he would hardly mention had it not been 
cast up against the Judeans in Alexandria. By sand- 
wiching it between two statements of imperial respect 
for Judeans, he hopes to neutralize its force; and by 
stressing the next matter as “greatest” (maximam) he 
minimizes its significance. We do not know what ex- 
actly Apion referred to here, though he perhaps exag- 
gerated what Josephus correspondingly downplays. 
After annexing Egypt in 30 BCE, and in view of its sig- 
nificance as a source of grain for Rome (the annona), 
Augustus undoubtedly placed the grain-supply under 
the overall jurdisdiction of the Roman prefect (Garnsey 
1988: 231-35, 254-57); the Roman administration cre- 
ated two procuratorships of the Alexandrian granaries 
(Pavis D’Esurac 1976: 134-39; for the earlier Ptolemaic 
control of grain-production and distribution see Préaux 
1939: 117-51). If this displaced a high-ranking Judean, 
it could be taken by Apion as a sign of Roman mistrust, 
or disparagement, of Judeans in Alexandria. Philo 
makes general remarks about wealthy Judean business- 
men and ship-owners in Alexandria (Flacc. 57; cf. 
Legat. 129; Tcherikover in CPJ 1.48-50), one of whom 
might have had a prominent role in the administration 
of the shipments to Rome. Josephus insists that the job 
was taken away from Judeans no more (literally: “no 
less”) than from “the rest of the Alexandrians” (he im- 
plies that the title applies to Judeans as well). If the job 
was given to a Roman that is true, but he has not al- 
lowed us to hear Apion’s depiction of this matter. 

225 Latin: fluminis custodiam. The reference to the 
kings and to custody is reminiscent of the earlier gen- 
eral remark about the “fortresses” (bpoupia) entrusted 
to Judeans by Ptolemy I (2.44); and with specific refer- 
ence to the river, one may think of the Judean unit sta- 
tioned at Pelusium, the strategically important eastern 
mouth of the Nile (War 1.175; ca. 55 BCE; so 
Thackeray and Vogel in Miinster ad loc.) But it is not 
clear if this arrangement would have continued in the 
Roman era (as Josephus here claims for the “river cus- 
tody”), when the Ptolemaic army was disbanded. 
Tcherikover suggested that Josephus is speaking of 


judging them to be in no respect unworthy in these matters of the entire 


(2.6) 65 Further, he asks: “Why then, if they are citizens, do they not worship the 
same Gods as the Alexandrians?”?*’ To which I respond: “Why in your case, al- 


policing or customs duties on the Nile (in CPJ 1.53, 
n.14; cf. Kasher 1985: 108). But the evidence for this is 
sparse or uncertain: i) we know of a Judean presence at 
Schedia (Horbury & Noy 1992: no. 22), the important 
customs-post for traffic on the Nile approaching Alex- 
andria (Strabo 17.1.16); but we do not know if Judeans 
there were involved in customs duties; ii) Josephus re- 
fers to two figures he calls “alabarchs” (Alexander, Ant. 
18.259; Demetrius, Ant. 20.147). If these titles represent 
what other sources call “arabarchs,” they seem to have 
had control over customs on the eastern side of the Nile 
(Tcherikover in CPJ 1.49, n.14; Schiirer revised 3.136, 
n.43). In truth, we cannot tell what Josephus has in 
mind, though we may suspect that he exaggerates its 
importance, and its relevance to Judeans in Alexandria 
(cf. 2.6) may have been limited. On the administration 
of the Nile, see Bonneau 1993. 

226 After fluminis custodiam, the text reads: totius- 
que custodiae nequaquam his rebus indignos esse 
iudicantes. I have attempted to translate this as it stands 
(and is supported by Minster), but the text is almost 
certainly corrupt. Editors have suggested a number of 
substitutes for custodiae (was Josephus speaking of “the 
whole province” or “the whole frontier’? See Boysen, 
Reinach, and Thackeray ad loc.). We are reduced to 
conjecture, but the climactic statement in Josephus’ 
historical survey clearly emphasized the total confi- 
dence which the Romans placed in Judeans. In the 
present context, Roman opinion is not just the latest, 
but also the most important historical truth. 

27 T place the question in quotation marks, to rep- 
resent the rhetorical drama that Josephus here creates 
(his reply, addressed to “you,” continues to the end of 
2.67). This is not necessarily a verbatim citation from 
Apion, but may be a summary of his line of argument, 
whose tone is variously represented as amazement 
(2.67) and accusation (2.117). Apion apparently chal- 
lenged the claim that (some) Judeans could be consid- 
ered Alexandrian citizens (Latin cives surely represents 
Greek troXitat): the preceding references to the grain- 
supply (2.60, 63) confirm that this is about full 
Alexandrian citizenship, not the use of the term ToAt- 
Ths in some other sense (pace Kasher 1985: 278; Gruen 
2002: 78). Apion’s challenge operates on the under- 
standing that citizens should be fully engaged in the 
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though you are Egyptians,??8 do you wage among yourselves huge, implacable 
battles over religion??*? 66 Is it not indeed for this reason that we do not call you all 
‘Egyptians,’*° nor even collectively ‘human beings,’ since you worship beasts con- 


trary to our nature, nurturing them with great care, 


231 although our (human) race, at 


any rate, is clearly one and the same?*** 67 But if there are so many differences of 
opinion among you Egyptians, why are you amazed if these people, who came to 
Alexandria from elsewhere, remained faithful in such matters to laws established 


from the very beginning?”?*? 


cults of the city, which did indeed cement and express 
civic identity (cf. Ant. 12.125-26). Citizens were di- 
vided into tribes and demes (Delia 1991: 49-70), which 
performed representative roles in the festivals of the 
city (Delia 1991: 58-59; on religion in Ptolemaic Alex- 
andria, see Fraser 1972: 1.189-301). If they refused to 
take part in such activities, Judean citizens could be 
considered to have disenfranchised themselves; further 
accusations of impiety to the emperors (2.73) or intol- 
erance to others (2.79, 117) could easily follow. Judean 
who were or claimed to be citizens apparently claimed 
exemption on the basis of their ancestral customs, but 
it was precisely this assertion of double identity 
(Judean and Alexandrian) which caused offense and 
challenged the structure of citizen-participation as- 
sumed in the Greek civic tradition (Honigman 1997; cf. 
Barclay 1996a: 69-70; Trebilco 1991: 173-85). 

28 This placement of Apion among “Egyptians” (cf. 
note to “Apion” at 2.28) is the foundation of the fol- 
lowing argument, which would not work at all were he 
considered a “Greek.” Alexandria was not a site of tra- 
ditional Egyptian religion, and its religion was domi- 
nated by Greek, rather than native Egyptian, traditions 
(Fraser 1972: 1.189-90). 

229 Josephus’ logic runs: if the Judeans’ religious 
practices are considered awkwardly different, that is 
nothing compared to the depth of difference internal to 
the Egyptian population. Josephus had earlier noted 
such differences (1.225; cf. Ant. 1.166; 13.66), but here 
alludes to a trope particularly common in sources from 
the Roman era, expressing surprise, alarm, and horror at 
the violence which could arise from competing animal 
cults in the Egyptian countryside: see, e.g., Dio 
42.34.2; Aelian, Nat. an. 10.21, 24; Plutarch, Js. Os. 
380a-c; and especially Juvenal, Sat. 15 (the war be- 
tween Ombi and Tentyra resulting in cannibalism). 
Josephus aligns himself with Roman incomprehension 
and horror at such “uncivilized” behavior. 

230 Tn fact, Josephus’ argument relies on this collec- 
tive label. He does not reveal what sub-categories he 
would employ. 

231 Josephus adds another dimension to his attack 
on Egyptian religion: the worship of animals is bad 
enough (1.224-25), but to worship dangerous animals, 


which threaten human beings, suggests not only perver- 
sity but a spirit alien to the interests of humanity (cf. 
2.86, 139). Ever since Herodotus commented on the cult 
of crocodiles in Egypt (Herodotus 2.65, 71-74), this had 
been a subject that both fascinated and appalled Greek 
and Roman writers: cf. Strabo 17.1.44 (the danger of 
crocodiles to the human race); Cicero, Tusc. 5.78 (the 
worship of ibis, asp, cat, dog, and crocodile); Diodorus 
1.87-89 (hawk, eagle, wolf); Aelian, Nat. an. 4.44 (cats, 
icheumons, crocodiles, hawks); Juvenal, Sat. 15.1-2 
(“monsters,” such as crocodiles); cf. Philo, Decal. 78 
(the fiercest and most savage animals); Contempl. 8-9; 
Legat. 139, 163; Decal. 80 (they become like the crea- 
tures they venerate). 

232 Latin: cum genus utique nostrorum unum itaque 
idem esse videatur. The text may be corrupt (some MSS 
read cum genus utique nostrorum vestrumque idem esse 
videatur [“since, at any rate, our and your race is clearly 
the same”’], and editors suggest atque or idque in place 
of itaque) and the meaning is obscure. If genus 
nostrorum (“our race”) concerns the human race (cf. 
naturae nostrae, “our nature,” in the previous clause), 
this reinforces the point that the Egyptians are inhu- 
man: the human race is everywhere the same, but they 
stand out in cultivating animals which are hostile to 
humanity (so Whiston, Miller 255, Reinach, Shutt 
1987; cf. Ant. 2.94). But if genus nostrorum means the 
Jewish people (yévos; cf. genus nostrum in 2.69), this 
returns to the previous point about Egyptian disunity: 
at least our Judean people is clearly united (cf. 2.68, 
179-81; so Thackeray). On balance the former construal 
is more likely, but the Latin translation may obscure 
Josephus’ meaning. 

33 If native Egyptians tolerate such huge differ- 
ences amongst themselves, why can they not tolerate 
difference in those who come from abroad? The ques- 
tion shows how far Josephus has distorted the point, 
which is about Alexandria (not Egypt), and the com- 
mon practice expected, and practiced, among Alex- 
andrian citizens. Apion did not need reminding that 
Judeans came from elsewhere (cf. 2.33), and Josephus’ 
stress on this could, in fact, support Apion’s argument, 
since it indicates the Judeans’ foreignness to Alexan- 
dria. Indeed, in the final result of Apion’s delegation, 
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Apion on civil 
unrest 


68 He also places on us the responsibility for civil unrest.**4 If there were any 
truth in this accusation regarding the Judeans settled in Alexandria, why does he 


censure us all, wherever we are, over our reputation for harmony?**> 69 Moreover, 
anyone would discover that those who stirred up discord were Alexandrian citizens 
of Apion’s sort.?° For as long as it was Greeks and Macedonians who possessed this 
citizenship, they incited no discord against us, and did not interfere in our ancient 
religious customs.*77 But when a mass of Egyptians sprang up in their midst, at a 
time of confused conditions, then this feature was constantly on the increase.*** Our 
nation, however, remained unadulterated.”*° 70 Such people, therefore, were the ori- 


Claudius’ letter emphasizes this by telling Judeans in 
Alexandria that they are living “in a city not their own” 
(ev adAoTpIa ToAEI, CPJ 153, line 95; cf. Barclay 
1996a: 59, n.29). Josephus attempts to turn Judean dif- 
ference into a virtue: they are simply being faithful to 
their laws (an important theme in 2.145ff.), which are 
legitimized by their extremely ancient pedigree (cf. 
2.69, 154-56). He may imply here a different, and ideal- 
ized, understanding of citizenship which enables the 
civic integration of people practicing very different 
customs (cf. Ant. 16.174-78). Honigman 1997 examines 
the Stoic roots of this utopian concept, and its deploy- 
ment by Philo, suggesting an echo also here. 

234 Latin: seditio (original Greek probably otcots). 
Apion’s charge was probably focused primarily on the 
responsibility of the Alexandrian Judeans for the riots 
in 38 CE: cf. 2.35 with its allusion to violence in the 
Judean quarter. The Alexandrian spokesmen before 
Gaius and Claudius clearly blamed the Judeans for the 
trouble: Claudius refused to enquire into the history 
sufficiently to apportion blame, but issued a stern warn- 
ing against Judeans lest they create trouble in the fu- 
ture (CPJ 153, lines 73-104). Recent literature on these 
riots includes Barclay 1996a: 51-60; Gruen 2002: 54- 
83; Gambetti 2003 (non vidi); Collins 2005. Strikingly, 
Josephus does not here make any mention of these his- 
torical events, although he knows about the otaols in 
Alexandria both in 38 and in 41 CE (Ant. 18.257; 
19.278). He prefers to leave the charge uncontextua- 
lized—perhaps because it was easier to deal with in 
that form; it would have been damaging to recount any 
events in which Judeans were involved in political un- 
rest. 

235 Latin: cur omnes nos culpat ubique positos eo 
quod noscamur habere concordiam? This is probably 
not sarcasm (“why not censure us all for this, since we 
are well-known to be unanimous?”; cf. Whiston and 
Shutt 1987), but an attempt to turn another of Apion’s 
accusations back against himself, as a mark of incon- 
sistency. Apion probably accused Judeans of i) notori- 
ous clannishness: being internally committed to one 
another to an exclusive degree; cf. Juvenal, Sat. 14.103- 
4; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1 (apud ipsos fides obstinata); al- 


ready in Cicero, Flacc. 66, using the term concordia 
found here; ii) political trouble-making, both in Alex- 
andria and elsewhere; cf. Roman perceptions aired in 
War 2.489-98; 6.328-40; 7.421, and Claudius’ declara- 
tion that he would regard any future trouble from 
Judeans as a “common plague for the world” (CPJ 153, 
lines 99-100). Josephus twists these into mutual contra- 
diction: how can Judeans be both trouble-makers and 
harmonious? Internal communal harmony is here elided 
with political harmony across communal boundaries. 

236 Josephus is about to put the blame on “Egyp- 
tians,” but manages to combine both personal and eth- 
nic insult by suggesting that these were people of the 
same class as Apion: Egyptians who illegally wormed 
their way into Alexandrian citizenship (cf. 2.28-32). 

237 Tt is convenient to suggest a narrative of decline, 
from purity and peace to confusion and war. The case 
of Physcon (2.51-55) is now omitted from view. As in 3 
Macc. 3.8-10, “Greeks” are allowed to enjoy a positive 
role in the story (cf. their virtues in 2.70). 

238 Like Philo, Josephus blames the trouble on the 
“Egyptian” element in the Alexandrian population 
(Flacc. 17, 29, 92-93; Legat. 166, 205; cf. Goudriaan 
1992; Pearce 1998: 92-95; Niehoff 2001: 58-92; Gruen 
2002: 63-65, the last inclined to regard this as more 
than mere rhetoric). But this also reflects a general 
opinion that the Alexandrian population had degener- 
ated from its former greatness, and that this was attrib- 
utable to ethnic “mixing”; see, e.g., Philo, Legat. 120; 
Polybius 34.14 (though with positive comment on 
Egyptians); Livy 37.18; 38.17.11; cf. the “Boule-Papy- 
rus,” CPJ 150 and Claudius’ concerns in CPJ 153, lines 
53-55. Goudriaan suggests that Philo’s derogatory view 
of the Alexandrian masses as “Egyptian” was shared by 
“an Alexandrian Hellenic inner circle” (1988: 118). 
There is evidence that Judeans themselves could be 
considered “Egyptians” in this polemical context (CPJ 
156c, lines 25-26). On the population mix in Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, see Fraser 1972: 1.60-83, esp. 75-83. 
Josephus is vague about when and how the mixing 
took place. 

239 Latin: nostrum vero genus permansit purum. 
Shutt 1987 takes this to mean that Judeans remained 
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gin of this trouble, since the populace, wholly lacking Macedonian steadfastness and 
Greek good sense,*4? together evidently adopted the malicious habits of the Egyp- 
tians**! and put into effect their ancient hostility towards us.*4* 71 In fact, the truth is 
quite the opposite of what they dare to cast as a reproach against us.*4? Although 
most of them obtain the rights of this city?4+ improperly, they dub as “aliens”*4°> those 
who are known to have obtained this privilege from their masters.*4° 72 For none of 
the kings seems to have bestowed civic rights on Egyptians,*47 nor now do any of 


the emperors,7*8 


augmented our status,7°? 


the emperors*** 


uninvolved in violence (“blameless,” reconstructing 
the Greek adjective as AveTikAn Tov). But the Latin and 
the immediate context suggest a different point (so 
Thackeray and Blum): that when Egyptians were mix- 
ing with the rest of the Alexandrian population, they 
did not mix with Judeans; cf. 1.1 and Josephus’ con- 
cern to keep Judeans and Egyptians unmixed in 1.229, 
278, etc. In 2.257 Josephus reports Plato’s ideal of a 
“pure” constitution (there the Latin purus translates 
Kabapds). 

240 Macedonian constantia (Greek: KapTepta?) is 
also a Judean trait in 2.146. Greek prudentia (Greek: 
povnois?; cf. 2.183, 242) has a hint of superior edu- 
cation and social status; Philo’s account of the Alex- 
andrian events in his In Flaccum is riddled with 
status-snobbery. 

241 Josephus can take this moral characterization for 
granted, matching Roman ethnic prejudice; see note to 
“reputation” at 2.31. 

*42 The perception is common to Josephus (cf. 
1.223-26, 287; War 2.487) and Philo (Flacc. 29; Legat. 
166, 170, 205). On its historical roots, see Appendix 3. 

43, Apion’s voice is now merged into that of the 
“Egyptians” (cf. 2.32), and the specific accusation 
made against him in 2.42 is accordingly generalized. 

244 Latin: ius eius civilitatis. The context (2.71-72) 
suggests that Josephus is speaking about the rights of 
Alexandrian citizenship. 

45 Latin: peregrini: in the Egyptian context, the 
label applied to the mass of the population, who were 
neither Romans nor citizens of one of the Greek cities. 
Cf. Philo, Legat. 54, 172 for Flaccus’ announcement 
about Judeans in these terms. 

*46 The MSS read qui hoc privilegium ad omnes 
imperasse noscuntur. I here follow Boysen’s emenda- 
tion (also adopted by Thackeray, Reinach, and Miin- 
ster): qui hoc privilegium a dominis impetrasse 
noscuntur. For the Egyptians as perpetually under 
“masters,” cf. 2.72, 128. For Josephus’ insistence on the 
public status of Judean rights, cf. 2.37. 


while in our case Alexander brought us into the city,**? the kings 
and the Romans have seen fit to preserve it for all time. 
73 Likewise, Apion attempted to denounce us because we do not set up statues of 
—as if they did not know this or needed Apion to mount their de- 


251 


Apion on 
imperial statues 


47 Latin: ius civilitatis, which again refers to citi- 


zenship. Josephus backdates the bar he had earlier 
attributed to the Roman emperors (2.41); but the his- 
torical evidence largely supports him (see Fraser 1972: 
1.60-78). 

48 See note to “citizenship” at 2.41. 

249 See 2.35, 42. Josephus here begins a summary of 
earlier evidence, though the language is even more 
vague concerning civic rights, which is the topic at is- 
sue. 

250 Latin: auxerunt (“increased” or “augmented”); 
some object like “status” has to be supplied. Presum- 
ably this does not concern numerical growth; cf. the 
earlier discussion of Ptolemaic honors (2.37, 44, 47, 49, 
62). 

51 Again, the Latin does not indicate what the Ro- 
mans have preserved; the material cited earlier (2.37, 
61-64) was diverse and imprecise. But the Roman evi- 
dence is climactic, not only as the latest, but also as the 
most important verdict on Judeans, and determinative 
for the future. Writing after Claudius’ settlement of the 
Alexandrian troubles, and with knowledge of (a version 
of) his decree (Ant. 19.280-85), it is remarkable that 
Josephus does not refer to that definitive judgment 
(which includes reference to “preserving” Judean privi- 
leges, 19.285). This might suggest that he has done lit- 
tle or nothing to update a brief devised by Alexandrian 
Judeans from the time of Apion, or, more likely, that he 
prefers to keep this whole discussion of Alexandrian 
politics in the Roman era unspecific, lest he fall foul of 
fluctuations in the reputations of emperors (only those 
of Julius Caesar and Augustus were secure, 2.37, 61). 

252 Latin: imperatorum non statuamus imagines. 
Although imagines can include portraits/paintings, the 
verb here implies the erection of an object like a statue, 
and the Latin translator has chosen a different term 
(figura) for a “portrait” (2.74). Josephus leaves to the 
end of the Alexandria section Apion’s most dangerous 
political accusation. Again this must relate in the first 
instance to the Alexandrian riots. Elsewhere (Ant. 
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fense,*°> when he ought rather to have admired the magnanimity and moderation of 
the Romans, since they do not compel their subjects to transgress their ancestral 


laws, but accept such honors as it is pious and legitimate for their donors to offer; 
for honors provide no gratification 


255 


-254 


if conferred under compulsion or force.?>° 74 


The Greeks and some others consider it good to erect statues;7>’ indeed, they take 


pride in painting portraits of their fathers, wives and children; 


18.257-58) Josephus relates Apion’s charges, where 
Judeans are compared unfavorably with other subject 
nations, who set up temples and altars in honor of the 
emperor; cf. Isodorus’ charge that they did not offer 
sacrifice on Gaius’ recovery, Philo, Legat. 355. Philo 
reports that during the riots in Alexandria imperial 
busts or statues were introduced into synagogues by 
hostile crowds (Flacc. 41-52; Legat. 133-34); but while 
the Alexandrian delegations were in Rome they heard 
the devastating news of the emperor’s decision to erect 
a statue of himself in the Jerusalem temple (Legat. 
184ff.). If Apion’s charge related primarily to Alexan- 
dria, it perhaps represented the Judeans’ complaints 
about the imperial statues as a sign of their impiety and 
their political offensiveness to Rome (see note to 
“Alexandrian” at 2.33; cf. Ant. 18.57, on Pilate’s stand- 
ards). If his accusations included the subsequent protest 
about Gaius’ statue (40 CE), he could have depicted all 
Judeans as threatening rebellion against Rome (cf. War 
2.194), or at least as uniquely impious towards the em- 
peror. Despite Ant. 18.257-58, Josephus does not here 
link Apion’s accusation with particular events in Alex- 
andria, nor to Gaius’ claims to divine honors. Indeed, 
he does not at first indicate that the imperial images 
here discussed have religious significance, as if the dis- 
cussion were about the Judean aniconic tradition in 
general. On the sensitivities of the topic in Flavian 
Rome, see below, note to “God” at 2.76. 

23 Apion’s charge is immediately deflated. The 
Judeans’ aniconic religion was, indeed, well known. In 
the late Republican era it elicited some admiration 
from Varro (apud Augustine, Civ. 4.31; see below, note 
to “human beings” at 2.75), and in the early Principate 
from Strabo (16.2.35). Tacitus notes the political impli- 
cations of the ban on images: non regibus haec 
adulatio, non Caesaribus honor (Hist. 5.5.4), but his 
tone is not notably hostile (cf. Hist. 5.9.2 on the Gaius 
episode). His attitude to the imperial cult is in any case 
well-shrouded (cf. Ann. 15.74; Gruen 2002: 44-45). 
Gaius was the only emperor who threatened to make an 
issue of this, but, as Apion and other Alexandrians 
knew, it could be used in local circumstances to cause 
the Judeans acute political embarrassment. 

254 Apion is given another lesson, in the proper 
stance towards Rome (cf. 2.40-41). On imperial images, 
Josephus portrays Romans as learning to understand 


258 some also acquire 


and respect Judean scruples: e.g., Pilate (on the military 
standards, War 2.169-74; Ant. 18.55-59); Vitellius (also 
on standards, Ant. 18.121-22); and Petronius (on the 
statue of Gaius, War 2.184-203; Ant. 18.256-309). In 
general, he represents Roman rulers as granting Judeans 
the right to live according to their ancestral customs 
(esp. War 5.405; 6.101-2, 333-35; Ant. 12.122-24; 
16.27-60, 160-78; 19.280-91), and he is right to repre- 
sent this as a symptom of Rome’s generally pragmatic 
and flexible attitude to local cultures (see Pucci ben 
Zeev 1998). Philo makes the same point in the same 
context (Legat. 153-58, 161, 240, 298, 301, 311-14, 
322), and Claudius’ decision on Alexandria illustrates 
the policy well (CPJ 153, lines 86-88). Roman toler- 
ance, governed by self-interest, and within definite lim- 
its (cf. Ant. 16.60), is here presented in the flattering 
terms that Romans liked to hear (cf. 2.40): cf. references 
to their kindness and generosity in such matters in Ant. 
16.32-34; 19.290. 

25 The Latin text (non enim honoris gratiam 
habent) is best emended to non enim honores gratiam 
habent (so Boysen, Reinach, and Miinster) as translated 
here. 

56 The phrase may allude to the violence employed 
in the Alexandrian context, or threatened in relation to 
the Jerusalem temple; cf. Philo on Augustus’ renuncia- 
tion of force, Legat. 155, 157. 

57 The phrase seems designed to avoid reference to 
the Romans themselves, although everything said here 
could apply to Romans. Cf. Josephus’ description of 
Vespasian’s art-store (War 7.158-59) and Cicero’s com- 
plaint of a Rome already over-crowded with statues 
(Tusc. 5.102; cf. Pliny, Nat. 34.93). Since Josephus is 
about to make a principled criticism of such art (2.75), 
but wishes to avoid any antithesis between Judean and 
Roman culture, it is convenient to project the practice 
elsewhere. Moreover, statuary and painting could be 
depicted, in an austere Roman tradition, as symptoms 
of Greek decadence and extravagence: see Livy 
25.40.1-3; Cicero, Tusc. 1.4; Verr. 2 passim, esp. 
2.4.132-34. 

258 Blurring contextual distinctions, Josephus 
moves the discussion from the political and religious 
sphere into the realm of private and domestic art, thus 
removing the sting of Apion’s accusation; cf. the simi- 
lar mixture of genres in the explanation of idolatry in 
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statues of people with whom they have no connection, while others do the same even 
for favorite slaves. So what is surprising if they appear to render this honor also to 


their rulers and masters?**? 75 On the other hand, our legislator?®’—not as if he were 
prophesying that Roman authority should not be honored,”°! but because he dis- 
dained a means that is useful neither to God nor to human beings, 


Judean attitude 
to statues and 
to Romans 


262 and because 


an inanimate object is proved to be inferior to every animate creature, and much 
more to God*°3—forbade the making of statues.*°+ 76 He did not prohibit that good 


Wisd 14:15-21. Domestic portraiture had many com- 
memorative functions: see, e.g., the use of ancestral 
masks among the Roman elite (Polybius 6.53). Elite 
Judeans also made portraits and statues of their chil- 
dren, despite Josephus’ claim: see, e.g., Alexandra’s 
portraits of her children (Ant. 15.26-27) and the statues 
of Agrippa’s daughters (Ant. 19.357). On Greek portrai- 
ture and Roman painting see Richter 1965; Ling 1991. 

259 The argument works a minori: if people give 
this honor even to their slaves, who are lower on the 
social scale, they will naturally do the same for their 
superiors. But the suggestion that such art is routine 
and even casual also hints at the worthlessness of the 
“honor” thus shown to their imperial masters (cf. 2.41), 
while the reference to appearance (Latin: videantur) 
could be taken to suggest insincerity. Josephus ob- 
scures the political power of images, and their immense 
value for Roman propaganda (Zanker 1988; Hannestad 
1988; Gregory 1994), but also hints at the empty fawn- 
ing practiced by Rome’s subjects. 

260 Latin: legislator (Greek: voyobétns?); used 
only once before in Apion (1.316), this becomes the 
chief title of Moses after 2.145. It is important to insist 
that this ban was not newly-instituted, but of huge an- 
tiquity (cf. 2.67): it could in no way be understood as 
specifically anti-Roman. 

61 The central statement explaining the ban is here 
prefaced, as it will be supplemented (2.76), with a de- 
nial that Judeans intend any disrespect to Rome. Vogel 
in Minster (ad loc.) considers that Josephus may have 
in mind Zealot interpretation of Exod 20:4 as directed 
against Rome. 

62 Latin: sed tamquam causam neque deo neque 
hominibus utilem despiciens. The tone is strong, and 
conveys a sneer of cultural snobbery, but falls short of 
declaring the use of images idolatrous or impious. In 
fact, Josephus here draws upon a strain in the philo- 
sophical tradition that stood in unreconciled tension 
with cultic practice. As the Stoics insisted, if God is (by 
definition) all-sufficient, he hardly needs sacrifices, 
temples, or the worship offered before statues; and it 
could be argued that visual representations of the di- 
vine were inherently misleading. Thus Varro thought 
that for their first 170 years the Romans’ religion had 
been aniconic, a more pious tradition: those who set up 


images “for the people” had introduced error and di- 
minished reverence for the Gods (apud Augustine, Civ. 
4.27, 31; cf. 7.5). Similarly, Seneca is recorded by Au- 
gustine as pouring philosophical scorn on the ritual 
enacted before the statue of Jupiter, while insisting that 
“wise men will observe all these rites as instructed by 
the laws, not as gratifying to the Gods” (apud Augus- 
tine, Civ. 6.10). And in the most extended discussion of 
religious imagery, Dio Chrysostom’s 12" Oration, the 
tension between reason and art is fully explored, 
though finally unresolved. As in his discussion of my- 
thology (2.239), Josephus can thus utilize elements of 
the philosophical tradition to support his Judean 
aniconic tradition, though its roots lie quite elsewhere 
(see further Barclay forthcoming a). 

263 The Latin MSS read, to the end of the section: ef 
quoniam totius animati multo magis dei inanimatu 
(animatu C) probatur inferius interdixit imagines 
fabricari. Three types of emendation have been sug- 
gested: i) Niese (followed by Reinach and Munster) 
emends inanimatu to inanimatas ut: “and because he 
banned the making of inanimate statues of everything 
animate, and still more of God, as is shown below (ut 
probatur inferius).” This is taken to be a forward refer- 
ence to the discussion of the character of God, and the 
ban on images in 2.167, 190-92; but if so, it would be 
a unique example of forward reference to any part of 
2.145-286. ii) Naber, following the Latin ed. princ. 
(1480), reads inanimati (to agree with dei: “he banned 
the making of statues of everything animate, and still 
more of the inanimate God’), and Thackeray follows, 
while also adding wt, and thus constructing the phrase 
ut probatur inferius, like Niese. But it is strange, and 
without Josephan parallel, to describe God as “inani- 
mate.” iii) Boysen suggests a simpler solution, emend- 
ing inanimatu to inanimatum (“an inanimate object”). 
No ut need be inserted as inanimatum probatur inferius 
can mean (as here translated) “an inanimate object is 
proved to be inferior.” This is probably the best avail- 
able solution, and it appears to operate on the principle 
that a) statues should be similar to what they represent; 
and b) something inferior (in material) cannot ad- 
equately represent something superior; the point is 
taken further in 2.190-91. In other words, the point here 
is not about form (whether a human form can represent 
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men be paid homage with other honors, secondary to God:*° with such expressions 
of respect we give glory to the emperors and to the Roman people.?® 77 We offer 
on their behalf perpetual sacrifices,**’ and not only do we conduct such rites every 
day at the common expense of all Judeans,°* but we perform no other sacrifices on 


the divine), but about the materials employed (whether 
wood, stone, or metal, all inanimate). Cf. similar remarks 
about the inadequate materiality of images in Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.5.4 (materiis mortalibus); Seneca apud Augus- 
tine, Civ. 6.10 (materia vilissima atque inmobilis); 
Plato, Leg. 931a; Polybius 6.47.9-10 (both on the con- 
trast between inanimate images and animate humans/ 
deities). On this general philosophical ground, Moses’ 
critique of images would disqualify Roman religious 
practice as much as Greek, indeed any iconic religion 
at all. But Josephus does not press the point thus ag- 
gressively. 

264 As throughout this paragraph, I translate imag- 
ines as “statues”; but the broader category “images” 
(Greek: elkoves) would fall under the same strictures. 
Moses’ ban (Exod 20:4-6; Deut 5:8-10; cf. Ant. 3.91) is 
amplified in 2.190-91. In the course of his historical 
narratives, Josephus referred to this ban on several oc- 
casions (War 1.403-14 // Ant. 15.328-41; War 1.648-55 
// Ant. 17.149-63; War 2.169-74 // Ant. 18.55-59; War 
2.184-203 //Ant. 18.256-309), but with little religious 
and no philosophical explication. The ban here is not 
connected to worship, but implied to cover any statu- 
ary, a generalization characteristic of this whole discus- 
sion. 

65 Josephus insists on a clear distinction between 
humanity and God, with the implication that even em- 
perors cannot cross this line. The topic was potentially 
delicate since Titus and Domitian had established a 
cult of the Flavian gens and “Domitian, who succeeded 
his brother without the prestige of military achieve- 
ment, heightened court ceremonial, and came closer to 
introducing divine honours for himself than any of his 
predecessors, except Gaius” (Liebeschuetz 2000: 987; 
cf. Scott 1936: 88-132, but also the cautionary remarks 
about Domitian’s purported title “Dominus ac Deus,” 
Jones 1992: 108-9). Among the other forms of Judean 
honor, our sources mention inscriptions, plaques, 
shields, gilded crowns (Philo, Legat. 133), the dedica- 
tion of buildings “on behalf of” rulers (e.g. Horbury & 
Noy 1992: nos. 13, 22, 24, 25), and sacrifices in the 
Jerusalem temple (see 2.77). Philo records Gaius’ com- 
plaint that the latter were offered for him and not to him 
(Legat. 357). 

266 The temple sacrifices had this double object 
(War 2.197), as had Herod’s temple in Caesarea (War 
1.414); cf. Price 1984: 40-47 on dedications in Asia to 


“Roma” or “Populus Romanorum.” 

267 Here and throughout this section Josephus uses 
the present tense, despite the cessation of temple sacri- 
fices in 70 CE. This claim was crucial during the Gaius- 
crisis, when the temple still functioned (Philo, Legat. 
157, 317; see next note), but looks odd here. It is tempt- 
ing to conclude that Josephus simply recycles material 
from that earlier context, but it is notable that he fre- 
quently speaks of the temple in the present tense in 
Apion (see note to “God” at 2.193). It is hard to see 
what else Josephus could have appealed to here as a 
mark of special Judean honor to the emperors, and he 
prefers to present the Judean constitution in its ideal, 
temple-focused form, rather than admit its present dam- 
aged state. 

268 The tradition of offering sacrifices for foreign 
political overlords appears to have begun in the Persian 
period: cf. Ezra 6.9-10 (Ant. 11.119); 1 Macc. 7.33. 
Josephus elsewhere records the Judean claim to sacri- 
fice twice daily for the emperor and the Roman people 
(War 2.197), and Philo says that Augustus instituted 
daily Jerusalem sacrifices for the emperor and the Ro- 
man people, of a bull and two lambs (Legat. 157, 291, 
317; cf. 280). But Philo insists that this was at 
Augustus’ own expense, rather than, as Josephus claims 
here, at the expense of the Judean community. Both 
authors have rhetorical interests in presenting the mat- 
ter their way, Philo in praise of Augustus, Josephus as a 
sign of universal Judean respect for Rome. It has been 
suggested that both are partly right: if the cost of the 
sacrifices came out of Judean provincial taxes to Rome, 
both parties could be claimed to be the donors (Schiirer 
revised 2.311-12; Smallwood 1981: 148, n.20; Pucci 
ben Zeev 1998: 472). However, in another context, 
Josephus reveals that the sacrifices were generally con- 
sidered to be paid for by Rome: this was the reason why 
Eleazar insisted on their cessation in 66 CE, since he 
argued that all offerings from foreigners should be re- 
jected (War 2.409-17). In recounting the frantic discus- 
sion of Eleazar’s proposal, Josephus does not record 
any argument to the effect that this was really Judean 
money (in taxation) after all. Thus, his claim here looks 
specious, perhaps influenced by the fact that the other 
daily offering, the Tamid, was offered “at public ex- 
pense” (€k Snyootou, Ant. 3.237; cf. Exod 29:38-42; 
Num 28:2-8). He clearly needs to assert that all Judeans 
willingly contribute to this critical mark of respect for 
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a common basis, not even for children;2% 


tively exhibit this exceptional honor, which we render to no (other) human being. 


it is only for the emperors that we collec- 


270 


78 Let these remarks together form a sufficient rebuttal of Apion’s statements on 


Alexandria.27! 


(2.7) 79 I am amazed?” also by those who have supplied Apion with fodder of 
and Apollonius Molon.*”> For, on the one hand, they 


this sort,?” that is, Posidonius?”4 


Rome. Its political significance is evident in the fact 
that its cessation in 66 CE was taken as the moment 
when the Judean Revolt began. 

269 Latin: neque pro filiis. The phrase seems odd 
(the text is possibly corrupt). It has been suggested that 
Josephus means the imperial children (Thackeray, fol- 
lowed by Shutt 1987, referring to Ezra 6.10; Bar 1.11; 
cf. Aristeas 45), but it would be strange for Josephus to 
advertize that these were not honored in the same way. 
Given his emphasis elsewhere on the raising of children 
(1.60; 2.204), Josephus could mean sacrifices for the 
welfare of offspring, which would be an individual, not 
a communal affair. 

270 Josephus’ phraseology (quem hominum nulli 
persoluimus) could suggests that the honor and its re- 
cipient are unique in both degree and kind; this is as 
close as he gets to allowing that the emperor could be 
an exceptional kind of person. 

271 Josephus signals the end of the Alexandrian sec- 
tion (2.33-78; cf. 2.7) with his usual claim of suffi- 
ciency (cf. 1.287, 303; 2.8). 

72 The tone is ironic (behind admiror probably lies 
Soupyatcs): for its use regarding Apion, see note to 
“scholar” at 2.21. 

273 “Of this sort” (huismodi) is vague, and this loose 
attachment signals the fact that this third section of 
Josephus’ reply to Apion (2.79-144) collects a variety 
of material which was originally linked either to his 
exodus account or to his attack on Alexandrian Judeans 
(see 2.7, with note at “rules”). The three temple stories 
here gathered (2.79-88; 2.89-111; 2.112-20) vary in 
their polemical angle. The first, concerning the worship 
of an ass (or ass-head) in the temple (2.80), could have 
been connected to either of Apion’s main topics. 
Troiani (163) suggests that Apion linked this story with 
the criticism of 2.65: the Judeans will not set up a statue 
of an emperor, but they have a statue of an ass instead! 
Alternatively, in his account of the exodus, Apion 
could have included the story of the ass that guided the 
fugitives to water, and was honored with a temple statue 
thereafter (Tacitus, Hist. 5.3.2; 4.2; cf. Plutarch, Quaest. 
conv. 4.5.2 [670 d-e]). Of the 7 sources which contain a 
version of the ass-libel, 4 are clearly related to the exo- 
dus (see Appendix 4), and Apion might be the source 
of the fable of the ass-guide, which was subsequently 
used by Tacitus and Plutarch. This story about 


Slander of the 
temple 


Antiochus would then constitute the proof for Apion’s 
claim. Apion was in the habit of naming his sources 
(see note to “Egyptians” at 2.10; cf. 2.112), and almost 
certainly cited one or both of the following names in 
introducing this story. But it is not clear how much of 
the following material can be attributed to Posidonius 
and/or Apollonius Molon, whether both are equally re- 
sponsible for such material, or what Apion himself 
added in his retelling of the tale. Despite acknowledg- 
ing their contribution to Apion, most of Josephus’ in- 
vective is directed at Apion alone, exploiting his 
supposed Egyptian identity. 

274 Posidonius of Apamea (ca. 135-51 BCE) was a 
Stoic philosopher, scientist and historian of extraordi- 
nary range, a towering intellectual figure in his day. 
Since his work is mostly lost, we rely on those who 
used him, and scholars dispute how to identify the 
Posidonian material which may lie behind our extant 
sources. His 52-book history covered the period from 
146 to the mid-80s BCE (see FGH 87) and was charac- 
terized by an interest in national character. It is gener- 
ally agreed that Posidonius was the main source for 
Diodorus Books 34 and 35 (see Berthelot 2003: 127, 
n.90); so the account of Antiochus Epiphanes’ discov- 
ery in the Jerusalem temple of a statue of Moses seated 
on an ass (in the epitome, 34/35.1.1-5) may be attrib- 
uted to him. It is often argued that Apion’s story (2.80) 
cannot be drawn from Posidonius because 1) Posidonius 
seems not to have agreed with the libel recounted in the 
Diodorus story, and ii) there is an obvious difference 
between a statue of Moses on an ass (Diodorus/ 
Posidonius) and a golden head of an ass (Apion, 2.80). 
Neither of these arguments carries weight: 1) it is ex- 
tremely hard to tell Posidonius’ authorial stance in the 
epitome of an author (Diodorus) who used him; but the 
inclusion of the libel, with its emphasis on the misan- 
thropic character of Judean laws, fits what else we know 
of Posidonius rather well (see Berthelot 2003: 128-33, 
arguing for congruence with the Posidonian material 
behind Strabo 16.2.34-36). ii) There is no reason to 
think that an inventive author such as Apion simply 
repeated the material in his sources (see below, on 
2.80): he could have derived from Posidonius the story 
of the discovery by Antiochus Epiphanes, but altered 
the content of what he actually discovered. Since 
Posidonius is named here, Apion must at least have 
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make it a charge against us that we do not worship the same Gods as other people,?”° 
while at the same time, when they issue lies and concoct incongruous slanders about 
our temple,?’’ they do not consider what they do irreligious,*’* although proper 


gentlemen?”? 


consider a lie on any topic extremely disgraceful, and particularly so 


in relation to a temple that is universally acclaimed and powerful with such great 


Worship of the 
head of an ass 


claimed to draw something from him, and the frame- 
work of the Antiochus story is the most obvious com- 
mon thread (pace Bar-Kochva 1996b, who denies any 
connection between Posidonius and Apion); see further 
Bar-Kochba 1995-96. 

215 The Latin text has Apollonius Molonis (“son of 
Molon’”; cf. Plutarch, Cic. 4), but he is usually known 
as “Apollonius Molon” ('AtroAAavios 0 Modcov, e.g., 
2.145) or simply “Molon” (0 MoAasv, e.g., Diogenes 
Laertius 3.34; MoAwv, Apion 2.16; Schiirer revised 
3.598-99). He had been mentioned in passing as giving 
a date for the exodus in 2.16, and will be referred to 
often in 2.145ff. (2.145, 148, 236, 255, 258, 295), since 
a considerable proportion of that segment, esp. 2.236- 
70, is directed specifically against him. He was born in 
Alabanda (Caria) in the late 2" century BCE, but 
practiced and lectured as a rhetor in Rhodes, alongside 
Posidonius (see Bar-Kochva 2000, who posits rivalry 
between them). There he taught and influenced both 
Cicero and Caesar (Plutarch, Cic. 4; Caes. 3; Cicero, 
Brut. 245, 316; Quintilian 12.6.7), and made a consid- 
erable impression on his visits to Rome in 87 and 81 
BCE (Valerius Maximus 2.2.3). He appears to have writ- 
ten an ethnographic account of Judeans (whether a 
separate work, on included in a broader narrative), 
drawing on some Hellenistic Judean sources (e.g., for an 
account of the patriarchs, preserved in Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. 9.19.1-3), but with a strongly negative judgment on 
the Judean laws (see further on 2.145, 148, 236). If he 
had an account of ass-worship, we cannot trace either 
its content or its context. But it is possible that 
Josephus has included his name here because his judg- 
ment on Judean religious exclusiveness serves Jose- 
phus’ rhetorical point to follow (see next note). 

276 Cf. 2.65, but the point here seems more general. 
It is repeated in 2.117, but comes to clearest expression 
in 2.148, where Judeans are labelled o@eot, and in 
2.258, where their religious exclusiveness is detailed 
(see notes ad loc.). In both cases, the charge is associ- 
ated with Apollonius Molon. By contrast, the gravamen 
in the Diodorus/Posidonius story (Diodorus 34/35.1.1- 
5) is social, rather than religious, exclusivity—misan- 
thropy not impiety. It is possible that both Posidonius 
and Apollonius Molon issued both this charge and (a 
form of) the ass-libel, but it is more likely that Josephus 


sanctity.7®° 80 For Apion dared**! to assert that in this shrine the Judeans had set up 
the head of an ass, and worshipped that animal,?*? considering it worthy of the great- 


places the authors side-by-side for his own rhetorical 
purposes. We know that Posidonius had a form of the 
ass-libel, and Apollonius a criticism of Judean cultic 
exclusiveness. By twinning them (suggesting that both 
authors propagated both accusations), Josephus can 
accuse them of gross inconsistency. 

271 The accusation of lying, which had fallen silent 
in 2.33-78, is here resumed (see note to “up” at 2.6): it 
will recur 4 times in this paragraph (2.79, 82, 85, 88). 
The “slanders” (blasphemiae, see note to “another” at 
2.5) are incongruous (incongruae) as they do not fit the 
facts at all (not, in this case, because they are mutually 
inconsistent). 

278 Their criticism backfires: while accusing Judeans 
of impiety they are guilty of it themselves (cf. 2.5). 
Criticism of others’ religious traditions was always 
open to this counter-charge (note Josephus’ sensitivity 
in 2.237-38), and this is a response Josephus will em- 
ploy again (2.89, 111). 

279 Latin: liberi, probably reflecting eAcu@Eépiol, a 
term with both moral and status connotations. Cf. the 
depiction of Apion in 2.3. 

280 The higher the status of the temple, the worse the 
disgrace in denigrating it. Josephus had previously 
mentioned its renown in 1.196-99, 315. The claim is 
common in his War (e.g., 4.262; 5.17, 402, 416; 6.267; 
7.4; ef. Ant. 13.77) and in other Judean literature, espe- 
cially in contexts where the temple is threatened (2 
Macc. 3.12; 5.15; Philo, Legat. 191, 198). 

281 Again praesumo (Greek: ToAuac?), as in 2.37, 
56, 71. Despite the statement about his sources, Apion 
is named as author of this story, not least so that his 
“Egyptian” identity can be turned against him (2.81, 
85-86). It is likely that Apion did not just copy his 
sources, but inventively combined and reshaped them 
for his own purposes. It appears that he put together 
material from three sources: 1) Old Egyptian tales asso- 
ciating Judeans with Seth/Typhon, and thus with wor- 
ship of the ass; 2) Mnaseas’ tale of a golden head of an 
ass in the Jerusalem temple (2.111-14); 3) Posidonius’ 
story of Antiochus’ discovery of an ass-object in the 
temple (Diodorus 34/35.1.1-5). See further, Appendix 4. 

282 Latin eum, agreeing with “ass” (asinus), not head 
(caput): we have here the conflation of two different 
versions, the worship of an ass (cf. Josephus’ response 
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est reverence. He claims that this was revealed when Antiochus Epiphanes plundered 
the temple?*? and discovered this head, made of gold and worth a considerable sum 
of money.?*4 81 On this, I would say first that, since he is an Egyptian,?*° even if we 
did possess any such thing, he should certainly not have made it a matter of cen- 
sure, since an ass is no worse than the hawks,*®° goats,8’? and other animals that 
constitute Gods among them. 82 Next, how did he not understand that in proposing 
his incredible lie he stands convicted by the facts??° For we always observe the same 
laws, to which we hold fast eternally,*8? and although various misfortunes have 
shaken our city (like others’ also)?” and although (Antiochus) the Pious,??! Pompey 


Josephus’ 
response 


in 2.86-87), and the worship of the golden head of an 
ass (cf. Mnaseas in 2.114). 

83 On the history, see 2.83, with notes. “Plunder” is 
Josephus’ word (cf. 2.83, 84); we cannot tell Apion’s 
attitude to the king. In Posidonius’ story, Antiochus 
discovers a stone statue of a heavily bearded man, 
seated on an ass, with a book in his hands; he takes this 
to be Moses (Diodorus 34/35.1.3). This looks like a 
secondary version in which Posidonius (or his Seleucid 
sources) wished to level criticism specifically at the 
misanthropic laws of the Judeans, and therefore placed 
on the ass (an already traditional feature) both Moses 
and the (“misanthropic”) laws, artfully combined. 
Apion keeps the Antiochus context, which is conven- 
iently dramatic proof for ass-worship, but strips Moses 
off the ass, while putting on it the golden head he has 
gleaned from Mnaseas. Apart from its obvious ridicule 
of Judeans, why would Apion recycle and adapt this 
story? Did he, for instance, regard the story of 
Antiochus Epiphanes as a worthy precedent for the 
policy of Gaius? Apion’s text was clearly written after 
the Alexandrian riots (38 CE) and perhaps during or 
immediately after his role in the embassy to Rome. We 
know from Philo that the Alexandrian embassies were 
in Rome when the plan was hatched that a statue of 
Gaius-as-Zeus be erected in the Jerusalem temple 
(Legat. 188, 346), a proposal that repeats, and surely 
echoes, Antiochus’ reported erection of a Zeus-statue in 
the Jerusalem temple (1 Macc. 1.54). If Gaius needed 
propaganda support, and an answer to Judean protests, 
Apion could provide it. When Antiochus Epiphanes 
entered the temple he found a depraved ass-cult, and 
nobly civilized the barbarous Judeans by introducing 
proper cult, with a statue of Zeus; after an interval of 
further Judean barbarity, demonstrated by their 
behavior in Alexandria, Gaius could finally fulfil 
Antiochus’ short-lived project, in his chosen role as 
hellenizing ruler. 

284 On the golden head, see 2.114. Although the 
context suggests that Antiochus plundered this valu- 
able object, Josephus can hardly say so, if he claims 
that others would have been able to see this head on 
subsequent occasions (2.82). 


285 As in 2.65-67, the strategy of portraying Apion 
as “Egyptian” pays dividends. That this is Josephus’ 
first response to Apion’s story is testimony to the in- 
vestment he makes in this personal invective. 

286 Latin: furonibus, a word of such extreme rarity 
that its meaning is uncertain (perhaps “ferret”; see TLL 
6.1629; Miller 260-61). Reinach suggested that the 
Latin text is corrupt (proposing felibus or canibus, 
“cats,” or “dogs”); as far as know, no-one worshipped 
ferrets in Egypt and Josephus would hardly use an ob- 
scure example. But the real solution to this puzzle was 
identified by Janne (1936): the Latin translators, who 
made several blunders elsewhere, mistook the Greek o 


iktiv (“hawk”) for n iktis (“ferret”). Josephus was re- 


ferring to hawks, the well-known symbol of Horus. 

287 The ram-headed deity Ammon (Khnoum-Ra) is 
in mind; cf. 2.137. 

288 On Apion’s stupidity, see note to “ignorance” at 
2.3, and 2.88 below. For conviction by the facts, cf. 
2.12. 

289 The law in question is that of 2.75; for the claim 
of eternal fidelity, cf. 2.67. The logic runs: if we main- 
tain the same laws throughout all time, you would ex- 
pect later visitors to see the same cult object as 
Antiochus saw; but they did not. Conversely, the later 
absence of cult objects can be extrapolated backwards, 
and there could have been no such statue when 
Antiochus plundered the temple. 

290 This line of argument will require a substantial 
list of people who had (illegal) access to the temple; it 
could play into Apion’s hands, with his disdain of a 
city frequently conquered (2.125). But Josephus takes 
care to describe the circumstances initially as “misfor- 
tunes” (not conquests; cf. 2.125), and to suggest that 
this was a common experience (cf. 2.126-27). 

2°91 The Latin MSS red Dius (or divus), which ap- 
pears to represent Greek Oeds, the title of Antiochus 
VI (Ant. 13.218). But the event Josephus alludes to 
concerned Antiochus VII, a king he (uniquely) calls 
EvoeBrs (“pious”; Ant. 7.393; 13.244). Thus eitther he 
made a mistake here in labelling the king (Thackeray), 
or one should emend the Latin text to Pius (so Niese, 
Boysen, Naber, Reinach, Minster, followed here). 
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the Great,°? Licinius Crassus??? and, most recently, Titus Caesar have defeated us in 
war and occupied our temple,?”* they have not discovered there anything of that sort, 


but only the purest form of piety, 


295 


concerning which there is nothing we cannot 


communicate to others.?°° 83 That in fact Antiochus’ plundering of the temple was 
unjust,??” but that he was reduced to it by shortage of funds—although he was not at 
war with us but attacked us, his allies and friends??’—and that he did not find there 


Antiochus VII Sidetes (reigned ca. 139/8-129 BCE) 
invaded Judea and besieged Jerusalem in 132-130 BCE 
(War 1.61; Ant. 13.236-49). According to Josephus, he 
was bought off by Hyrcanus’ bribery, and did not enter 
the temple, not even when he donated sacrifices for a 
festival (Ant. 13.243); thus he would not have been in 
a position to inspect the sanctuary. This is the king in 
the context of whose siege of Jerusalem Posidonius’ 
version of the ass-libel was recounted (his advisers re- 
counting the experience of Antiochus IV, Diodorus 34/ 
35.1.1-5); there is good evidence that Josephus knew 
at least a version of this story (see Berthelot 2003: 133- 
41). 

292 This and the two other witnesses are all Roman, 
and very famous. Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem in 63 
BCE, and his entry into the temple sanctuary (the Holy 
of Holies), were well known events in both Judean and 
Roman circles. Josephus recounts the shock (War 
1.152-53; cf. 5.395-96), but stresses the general’s piety 
in not removing any of the temple property (Ant. 14.71- 
73); cf. the strong polemics in Ps. Sol. 2 and 8:14-22. 
Cicero concedes that Pompey took nothing (Flac. 67- 
68); Dio thought otherwise (37.16.1-4). Cf. Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.9.1; Smallwood 1981: 26-27. 

293 M. Licinius Crassus, a partner in the coalition 
with Pompey and Julius Caesar (60 BCE), was gover- 
nor of Syria from 55 BCE. According to Josephus (War. 
1.179; Ant. 14.105-9), he stripped Jerusalem of its gold, 
and took 2,000 talents from the temple treasury. This 
was perhaps in 54/53 BCE, in order to finance his ill- 
fated campaign against the Parthians (he died at 
Carrhae, 53 BCE); see Smallwood 1981: 36. Plunder- 
ing the temple treasury does not mean entering or in- 
specting the sanctuary. 

294 Titus captured and destroyed Jerusalem in 70 
CE; see War book 6. According to Josephus, he entered 
the sancutary and witnessed its contents (War 6.260). 
Thus of the 4 figures here listed and supposed to verify 
the non-existence of an asinine cult-object, only 
Pompey and Titus were, on Josephus’ own account, in 
a position to provide first-hand testimony. Josephus 
notably glosses over the Roman destruction of a city in 
revolt: along with his predecessors, Titus only “occu- 
pied” the temple (optinuerint); see below, note to “oth- 
ers” at 2.131. 

295 Josephus’ loaded definition of “purity” is pre- 


sumably a reference to its lack of images; Varro also 
considered Roman religion would have been purer 
(castius) without images (apud Augustine, Civ. 4.31). 
Tacitus makes a point of noting that, when he inspected 
the temple, Pompey found nothing at all in the arcana, 
Hist. 5.9.1 (despite the reference to the ass-image in 
5.4.2). 

296 The Latin MSS read: de qua nihil nobis est apud 
alios effabile, which would mean “concerning which 
nothing can be communicated to others.” But Josephus 
would hardly encourage a sense of mystery at this very 
sensitive juncture; he knows this can be used to rouse 
all kinds of suspicions (2.94, 110-11; cf. Ant. 1.11). He 
will soon insist that there is nothing secret in the Judean 
cult (2.107, ineffabilis), and the same must be intended 
here (so Reinach 1900:15, emending the Latin here to 
ineffabile; Thackeray, Shutt 1987, and Minster follow 
suit). 

297 Josephus deflects attention from what Antiochus 
found in the temple to why he entered it, an issue of 
motive on which he can cite some historians in support 
(2.84). By shifting the terrain, his argument can thus 
appear more secure. “Unjust” (neque iustam) might hint 
at an awareness that there were accounts of this inci- 
dent, and of Antiochus’ treatment of the Judeans, which 
strongly supported his action. A Seleucid account of 
events, for instance, appears to have placed the removal 
of temple treasures after a revolt by Jason (aimed at 
deposing Menelaus, during Antiochus’ second cam- 
paign in Egypt, 168 BCE). 2 Macc. 5.5-11 (cf. 1.7-8) 
speaks of this revolt (not acknowledged in | Macc. 1, 
or by Josephus in Ant. 12.246-50), which was probably 
responsible for the harsh treatment of the city, and the 
installation of a garrison on the Akra. But in fact the 
plundering of the temple probably took place the year 
before (see next note). For the subsequent attempt to 
change Judean customs and cult, a Seleucid version of 
history praised Antiochus for seeking to civilize this 
“misanthropic” and “superstitious” nation (see Diodo- 
rus 34/35.1.1-5; Tacitus, Hist. 5.8.2). 

28 Cf. Josephus’ version of events in Ant. 12.246- 
50, based on 1 Macc. 1.20-23, 31-35. There is reason to 
believe that Antiochus did despoil the temple in 169 
BCE, after his first successful campaign in Egypt (170- 
169 BCE). He was clearly in need of money—if not to 
pay off the debt to Rome inherited from Seleucus IV 
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anything deserving of ridicule,?°? 84 this is what many reputable historians also at- 
test,>°° Polybius of Megalopolis,*°! Strabo the Cappadocian,?° Nicolas of Dam- 
ascus,°°> Timagenes,*™ Castor the chronicler,°° and Apollodorus;> all say that it was 
from lack of funds that Antiochus broke his treaty with the Judeans and plundered 


the temple, which was full of gold and silver.°’ 85 Such are the facts to which Apion 
ought to have paid attention,*°* had he not himself had the mind of an ass and the 
which is habitually worshipped among such people;!° for it 


impudence of a dog,*°” 


(see Bickerman 1979: 42-44), certainly to pay for the 
costs of the Egyptian war (Bringmann 1983: 37-38). 
But the action was not wholly without excuse: having 
bid higher than Jason for the post of high-priest, 
Menelaus was unable to make the payments he had 
promised (2 Macc. 4.23-29), and the king regarded the 
temple as in his debt (Merkholm 1966: 142-43). None- 
theless, such acts of sacrilege needed some justifica- 
tion, which is probably why Seleucid chronology 
postdates the temple looting till after Jason’s revolt, the 
following year (Bickerman 1979: 9-23; on the chronol- 
ogy, see also Goldstein 1976: 104-67). For the larger 
context, see Habicht 1989. 

299 Josephus slips in a reference to the main point, 
whether Antiochus found an ass-cult in the temple; but 
the witnesses to follow probably commented only on 
the second issue, Antiochus’ need for money. 

300 Despite the polemics of 1.6-27, there are, appar- 
ently, reliable Greek historians, though they cannot be 
labelled “Greek.” 

301 Polybius (ca. 200-118 BCE) wrote a 40-book 
history of the Mediterranean world, of which much is 
now lost. Josephus cites him elsewhere on Antiochus III 
(Ant. 12.135-57), and records Polybius’ explanation of 
the death of Antiochus IV (Ant. 12.358-59), because of 
his plan to despoil a temple of Artemis in Persia (see 
Polybius 31.9). From another passage (Polybius 
30.26.9), we know that Polybius thought Antiochus had 
robbed very many temples. It is possible that he some- 
where narrated Antiochus’ treatment of the Jerusalem 
temple in these terms, but where Josephus says that he 
should have attributed Antiochus’ death to his sacrilege 
in Jerusalem (Ant. 12.359), he does not take the oppor- 
tunity to say how Polybius did describe that event. Thus 
Josephus may be working here purely by inference. 

302 Strabo (64/63 BCE-21 CE), the geographer and 
historian, was much used by Josephus (see Shahar 
2004). As well as several references to his material (Ant. 
13.347; 14.68, 104), Josephus cites Strabo on 8 occa- 
sions (Ant. 13.286-87; 13.319; 14.35-36, 112, 114-18, 
138, 139; 15.9-10), but never in connection with 
Antiochus IV. He may have been the channel through 
whom Josephus knew Polybius. 

303 Nicolas (ca. 64 BCE-early 1% century CE) was a 
friend of Herod the Great and court-historian, whose 


Egyptian 
animal cults 


144-book universal history was used extensively by 
Josephus, especially for Herodian history. Josephus 
cites him on Antiochus VII Sidetes (Ant. 13.251), but 
never on Antiochus IV. 

304 Timagenes of Alexandria lived in Rome in the 
first century BCE. His universal history “On Kings” (up 
to Julius Caesar) was well-known in Rome, but consid- 
ered Hellenocentric. Josephus mentions him as a source 
for Strabo (Ant. 13.319; cf. 13.344, in close proximity 
to Strabo in 13.347), and he was probably known to 
Josephus only through Strabo (so Stern 1.224). 

305 See 1.184, with note at “recounts.” His 6-book 
chronological work is likely to have focused on events, 
rather than motives. 

306 Apollodorus of Athens (ca. 180—after 120 BCE) 
also wrote a chronology of the world, from the fall of 
Troy to the mid-2™ century BCE. This is Josephus’ 
only reference to him, completing a list designed to 
suggest wide knowledge of mainstream historical litera- 
ture (cf. 1.216). 

307 This statement is suspiciously like that already 
given in 2.83: no quotations are offered from any of 
these works to substantiate the claim. These no doubt 
all referred to Antiochus IV, and it is possible that some 
referred to his treatment of the Judeans, including their 
temple. But if so, Josephus made no use of their work 
in his own account of the events (Ant. 12.246-50), 
which is based solely on 1 Maccabees. It is thus possi- 
ble that Josephus, drawing an inference from Polybius’ 
comment on the king’s other acts of sacrilege (see 
above), bundled up with him all the non-Judean authors 
he knew who mentioned Antiochus, assuming that they 
would all agree with his own version of events. 

308 As before, having offered his own version of 
events, Josephus scolds his opponent for not attending 
to the “facts”; cf. 2.37, 62. 

309 The attack on Apion becomes more personal and 
more vicious: the ass-charge is reversed, and the two 
animals combine stupidity with shamelessness (cf. 2.22, 
26). For similar vitriol on an Egyptian’s animal-charac- 
ter, see Philo, Legat. 166, 205. 

310 Cf. the jackal-headed Anubis (cf. Diodorus 1.87; 
Athenaeus, Deipn. 299f). This would have been an ob- 
vious moment to refer to the Sethian ass-cult; but if 
Josephus knows about it he leaves it unmentioned. 
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was not wholly beyond explanation that he told lies.*!! 86 We do not accord any 
honor or authority to asses, as the Egyptians do to crocodiles and asps,*!? when they 
consider those who are bitten by asps or snatched away by crocodiles as blessed 
and worthy of God.*!3 87 For us, as for other sensible people, asses are used to carry 
the goods loaded onto them, and if they wander into threshing-floors and start eat- 
ing, or do not go the distance required,*!4 they get a very good beating, as serving 
the labor and necessary tasks of agriculture.*!° 88 But Apion was either the greatest 
imbecile of all in concocting his false tales?!® or, having begun at least with some 
material,*!7? he was unable to carry it through; for none of his slanders against us is 


successful.?!8 


Another temple 
slander: the 
annual murder 
of a Greek 


311 Latin: neque enim extrinsecus aliqua ratiocina- 
tione mentitus est. The meaning is uncertain (and the 
text may be corrupt). Thackeray suggests that behind 
extrinsecus lies to €Eco8ev, and translates “an outsider 
can make no sense of his lies.” But the phrase seems 
designed to explain either his lying in general (were he 
not so asinine and canine he would not lie so much), or 
this particular lie (only a character like this can explain 
why he tells such an inexplicable [i.e., baseless] lie). 

312 Cf. 2.81, whose charge is strengthened by refer- 
ence to the cult of dangerous animals (cf. 2.66). 

313 Latin: deo dignos; Perhaps, “equal in worth to 
God” (cf. Shutt 1987, who reconstructs the Greek as 80U 
avtagious). Josephus joins the tradition of ridicule di- 
rected at the cult of death-dealing animals. Cleopatra’s 
was the most famous death reputed to be caused by an 
asp (cf. 2.61, note at “penalty”), though it is unclear if 
this had the religious connotations claimed here (see 
Troiani 166). Better attested is the topos, as old as 
Herodotus (2.90), that some Egyptians accorded special 
religious significance to a death caused by a crocodile. 
Herodotus’ comment on the deceased (“more than a 
man’’) suggests that this represents some sort of apothe- 
osis (see Lloyd 1976: 366-67); cf. Aelian, Nat. an. 10.21 
(mothers in Ombos are proud at their children being 
carried off by crocodiles, since they have provided food 
for a God). 

314 The rule on not muzzling the ox (Deut 25:4; Ant. 
4.233) does not apply to asses. The refusal to go fur- 
ther, which merits a beating, is reminiscent of the story 
of Balaam (Num 22:22-30; Ant. 4.107-11). 

315 In other words, in contrast to the Egyptians 
(1.224, see note at “animals”), Judeans observe the 
proper hierarchy, displaying the inferior status of ani- 
mals by beating them and making them work (cf. Philo, 
Spec. 2.69). Cicero’s discussion of this providential hi- 
erarchy makes specific mention of asses in this connec- 
tion (Nat. d. 2.158-61). 

316 The first of two choices, both derogatory (as in 
2.22, 26, 37). The mention of lies, and the following 


(2.8) 89 He added another story about the Greeks,*!? which is full of derogatory 
spite against us. On this it will be sufficient to comment*”® that those who dare to 


reference to slander (blasphemia), finish this paragraph 
(2.79-88) in the same terms as it began (2.79). 

317 Probably the best way of rendering the Latin aut 
certe ex rebus initia sumens. Josephus recognizes a sin- 
gle fact (that Antiochus raided the temple) but regards 
the rest as fiction; cf. the same deficiency in 2.33-34, 
49, 56, 60, 73. 

318 On Apion as failure, cf. 2.56, 73. Of the 10 sec- 
tions in this paragraph (2.79-88), | gives a précis of 
Apion’s story (2.80), 4 provide counter-evidence (2.82- 
84, 87), but the other 5 are devoted to polemics (2.79, 
81, 85-86, 88). 

319 Latin: de Graecis. This is sometimes wrongly 
taken to mean “derived from Greeks” (so Thackeray, 
Blum; Thackeray’s note ad loc. mentions the correct 
alternative, and Stern 1.411 alters his translation). The 
Latin translator consistently uses de to mean “about” 
or “concerning” (to translate Greek tept), not least 
when introducing topics (e.g., 2.1 [antiquity]; 2.6, 28 
[the exodus]; 2.15 [dating]; 2.78 [Alexandrian Ju- 
deans]; 2.79 [the temple]); it can be used with people 
as much as things (2.14, 28, 63, 90). On the other hand, 
when indicating a source he uses a: thus Apion derived 
his information about Moses a senioribus (2.13). Al- 
though the subject of the following tale concerns a sin- 
gle Greek, its theme is about Judean attitudes to Greeks 
in general (2.95, 99, 121). On the source of this tale, 
see below; Josephus does not say explicitly that it de- 
rives from Posidonius and Apollonius Molon, as he 
does in the previous case (2.79). If we ask how this tale 
was connected to the main elements in Apion’s treat- 
ment of Judeans (2.7), its emphasis on Judean hostility 
to Greeks (2.121) suggests a link with his version of the 
Alexandrian troubles, which could be represented as 
confirming this secretly nurtured hatred of “Greeks.” 

320 Josephus’ statements of sufficiency usually 
come at the end of his treatment of his opponents (e.g., 
1.287, 303; 2.78). This preemptive comment (cf. 2.8) 
suggests a particular concern to discredit the story be- 
fore it has even been heard. 
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speak about religion should not be unaware that trespassing through temple precincts 


is less impious than concocting wicked tales about priests.*2! 90 However, those 
people are more concerned to defend a sacrilegious king than to write fairly and 


Antiochus’ 
discovery of the 
secret rite 


truthfully about us and about the temple. For, in their desire to stand up for Antiochus 
and to cover up the faithlessness and sacrilege that he displayed towards our nation, 
because of his lack of funds,*”? they have further defamed us in producing the fol- 


lowing mendacious account.*3 91 Apion became a spokesman for the others 


321 “Concoct” (Latin: confingo) is Josephus’ regu- 
lar depiction of the manufacture of stories he refutes 
(see note to “like” at 1.293). Josephus takes the high 
moral and religious ground: it is one thing for 
Antiochus to trespass into sacred precincts (a univer- 
sally acknowledged crime in antiquity; cf. 2.102-5); 
but it is worse to invent scurrilous tales about the reli- 
gious personnel. In fact, there is no reference to priests 
in the following story, in Josephus’ abridgement. 

322 Josephus echoes his comments on the previous 
story (2.83-84): the sacrilege lies in entering and plun- 
dering the temple, the faithlessness in mistreating allies. 
This connection in his responses to the two stories may 
explain why Josephus juxtaposes them, while splitting 
apart two versions of the ass-libel. By presenting the 
story as motivated in this way, Josephus can shift the 
spotlight onto Antiochus himself (cf. 2.97-98, 101), al- 
though his role here is fairly incidental. Josephus’ claim 
about Apion’s sources was taken seriously by Bicker- 
man (1979: 9-12; 1980: 238-45) who posited the ori- 
gin of this story in Seleucid propaganda, justifying 
Antiochus’ despoiling of the Jerusalem temple. Many 
interpreters have concurred with this judgement, but 
there is little to support it beyond Josephus’ own claim 
(so rightly Schafer 1997a: 65; Gruen 2005: 47). The 
discovery of an ass-cult, or an annual murder of a for- 
eigner, might be a very good reason to destroy the tem- 
ple, or radically to reform its cult; if it was (as Josephus 
presents it) justification for merely plundering the sanc- 
tuary, that seems an unnaturally tame response. For tem- 
ple plunder, all that was necessary (if justification was 
necessary at all) was a claim that Judeans had revolted 
(see above, note to “unjust” at 2.83). Thus, if these sto- 
ries do represent Antiochan propaganda, they might 
have been designed to justify his attempts to “improve” 
Judean religion (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.8.4). The matter re- 
mains uncertain. It is possible that Josephus has here 
created a spurious motivation for Apion’s sources, to 
suit his own rhetorical purposes. 

323 Reading quae in futuro sunt dicenda mentiti 
sunt (with Niese minor, Boysen and Miinster: cf. 2.125, 
€TMl Ted WEAAOVTI prOrjoecbal). The story now abbrevi- 
ated (2.90-96) can be supplemented by the detail about 
the oath (2.121), which Josephus detaches for rhetori- 
cal reasons. As Bickerman showed, in what remains a 


324 and 


standard treatment (reprinted in 1980), there are a vari- 
ety of different motifs in the tale, which combines an 
account of an annual human sacrifice with the notion 
of a conspiracy, sealed by an oath of hostility (2.95). 
The latter motif has made the sacrifice a secret (from the 
victim as well as from all outsiders), and ensured that it 
is also an act of cannibalism. The only other version of 
this tale known to us is attributed to one Damocritus 
(Suda, s.v.; date and origin unknown), who combined 
the story of the asinine golden head with a tale that 
“every seventh year, when they had caught a foreigner, 
they sacrificed him and carded his flesh into small 
pieces, and thus killed him” (see Stern 1.530-31). This 
seems to be independent of Apion’s tale (several impor- 
tant details differ), but may derive from a common tra- 
dition. The story of human sacrifice draws on an old 
Greek tradition that associated this phenomenon either 
with long-past myth or with “barbarian” nations (see 
Hall 1989: 146-48). Two examples of barbarian hostil- 
ity to foreigners became heavily used literary topoi: 1) 
Busiris, the mythical king of Egypt, was famed for sac- 
rificing visiting foreigners, until Heracles overpowered 
him and stopped the practice. The story was already 
refuted in Herodotus 2.45, but was endlessly recycled 
in art and literature (see, e.g., Isocrates, Bus. 5, 36-37; 
Apollorodus 2.5.11; the late Archaic vase reproduced 
as Fig. | in Isaac 2004). This tale became emblematic 
of Egyptian unfriendliess to foreigners (cf. Diodorus 
1.67.9-11); ii) the sacrifice of foreigners (or specifically 
Greeks) by the Taurians (later “Scythians’’) in the Black 
Sea (Pontos): this was the theme of Euripides’ play, 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, and became a trope in descrip- 
tions of savage tribes beyond the sphere of civilization 
(e.g., Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1148b, 19-25; Herodotus 
4.106), lasting well into the Roman era (Pliny, Nat. 
6.53; 7.9-11; Strabo 7.3.9; Lucian, Sacr. 13). Alongside 
these two paradigms of barbarity ran various tales of the 
use of a human “scapegoat” (apuakov), some within 
the borders of civilization, some without (Hughes 
1991: 139-65). The Romans inherited this discourse of 
the barbarian human sacrifice and deployed it in their 
encounter with new tribes, notably the Galli and their 
Druid priests (e.g., Pliny, Nat. 30.13; Tacitus, Ann. 
14.30). Cicero shows how this could be employed to 
prejudice a jury against Gallic witnesses (Font. 31), and 
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said that Antiochus found a couch in the temple with a man lying upon it and a table 
placed in front of him, spread with a feast of sea-foods and meats from animals and 
birds,>*> before which the man was stupefied.*7° 92 As soon as the king entered, the 


Pliny evidences the Roman self-congratulation in 
sweeping these monstrosities from human society (Nat. 
30.13). Human sacrifice and cannibalism as a terror-tac- 
tic in war is a related motif, sometimes tied to the above 
ethnic stereotypes, sometimes not (e.g., Herodotus 3.11; 
Diodorus 31.13; Livy 23.5.12; Josephus, Ant. 13.345- 
46; Juvenal 15.77-131; Dio 71.4.1). However, an impor- 
tant difference develops in the discourse about human 
sacrifice when it becomes associated with conspiracies 
(see Rives 1985): here the “insider” is suspected of a 
secret horror previously associated with outsiders, a 
cannibalistic crime that binds confederates together in 
a pact involving revolution, murder, and subhuman 
savagery (e.g., Diodorus 22.5; Plutarch, Publ. 4; and, 
famously, Catiline’s conspiracy, Sallust, Cat. 22; Plu- 
tarch, Cic. 10.4; Dio 37.30.3). 

Apion’s story thus draws from a deep well of horror, 
whose cultural and political connotations were widely 
understood. If the story was believed, Judeans were cast 
as archetypal savages, their murderous practice sure to 
arouse Roman horror at this barbaric religion. The 
Judeans’ gruesome hatred of foreigners would put them 
beyond the pale of civilization and render their temple 
a site of irreligion. At the same time, the secret plot, 
sealed during a cannibalistic feast, characterizes Ju- 
deans as a revolutionary cabal, a group who, despite 
the appearance of civilized, even cultured, behavior, 
actually harbor a vicious inner hostility to others. Two 
features might have been particularly relevant for 
Apion. 1. He probably turned the motif of hostility to- 
wards foreigners in general into a hatred directed at 
Greeks in particular; hence the rather awkward addition 
of “and to Greeks in particular” in his version of the 
oath (2.121). Damocritus’ version, with the killing of a 
foreigner (Egvos), might be more original or widespread. 
In the aftermath of the Alexandrian riots (38 CE), where 
Judeans could be represented as viciously hostile to the 
“Greeks” in the city, this adaptation of an older myth 
would bear particular contemporary resonance. 2. In the 
context of Gaius’ controversial project to erect a statue 
of himself in the Jerusalem temple, it was valuable to 
be able to describe the cult there practiced as a barbaric 
horror: far from being the exalted imageless worship, of 
pure philosophical refinement (cf. Strabo 16.2.34), this 
ass-worshipping and cannibalistic cult would be radi- 
cally improved by proper religion (cf. above, note to 
“temple” at 2.80). If the story seems to us bizarre, we 
should recall Apion’s extraordinary tale of groin- 
tumors (2.20-27), and his famous penchant for the strik- 


ing, the unusual, and the ingenious (see note to 
“scholar” at 2.7). 

If Josephus is right in his claim that Apion here 
draws from others (see 2.90-91), what can be conjec- 
tured about earlier uses of the tale? The frequently pro- 
posed connection with Seleucid propaganda is possible 
but by no means proven (see previous note). If we strip 
out the specific reference to Greeks, which may have 
been added by Apion, we are left with an oath of hos- 
tility to all non-Judeans (undevi evvornoeiv aAAOdUAG, 
2.121), and this notion of universal misanthropy is pre- 
cisely what we find attacked in the work of Posidonius 
(Diodorus 34/35.1.1-5) and Lysimachus (Apion 1.305- 
10); in both accounts of their criticisms, the same verb 
EUVOEIV is prominent (see Berthelot 2003: 106-43). (By 
contrast, we have no literary parallel for a complaint 
that Judeans were specifically opposed to Greeks.) Thus 
the tale may have developed as a dramatic representa- 
tion of Judean inhospitality and unsociability. Such 
complaints, which seem to have developed in the sec- 
ond century BCE, arose from Judean faithfulness to 
food laws and preference for endogamy; the resentment 
caused could take this form of a malicious rumor about 
the Jerusalem temple, the famed but somewhat mysteri- 
ous heart of Judean religion. Whether Apion derived 
this specifically from Posidonius or Apollonius Molon 
(cf. 2.79) cannot now be traced, given the vague and 
perhaps misleading way that Josephus represents his 
sources in this context. However, it is highly likely that 
Apion did more than recycle the narrative, but adapted 
and dramatized it for his own rhetorical and political 
purposes. 

324 Sources not named, unless Posidonius and/or 
Apollonius Molon are in view (2.79); it is convenient 
to be able to blame others for this tale (cf. 2.97-98) 
which cannot be so easily refuted on “Egyptian” lines, 
as was the last. Apion here clearly took the “Greek” 
point of view, which is awkward for Josephus who con- 
siders him “Egyptian.” This is the longest single extract 
from Apion (with the longest reply, 2.97-111), but is 
told in oratio obliqua. Josephus has clearly here abbre- 
viated one part of it (the oath: cf. 2.121), and there was 
probably greater detail on the sacrificial ritual (2.95), 
but otherwise the story has the verve and narrative skill 
one would associate with a highly educated figure like 
Apion. 

325 The story is structured to draw us in to its inner 
horror (2.95): we discover the awful truth only by fol- 
lowing Antiochus’ path of discovery, who hears this 
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man greeted his arrival with reverence as a source of enormous relief, and falling 
down at the king’s knees stretched out his right hand, begging to be set free.*?” The 
king told him to take courage**® and to inform him who he was, why he was living 
there, and what was the reason for his food. Then the man, with groans and tears, 
mournfully related his predicament.*?? 93 He said, reports Apion, that he was a 
Greek**° and that, while travelling through the province on account of his livelihood, 
he was suddenly kidnapped by strangers,>*! taken to the temple and shut in there, 
where he was seen by nobody?** but fattened up by the provision of all sorts of 
feasts.*73 94 At first, these unexpected treats deceived him and made him happy,*** 
but then he became suspicious, and later horror-struck; and when he finally asked 
the slaves who had access to him, he heard about the unmentionable law of the 
Judeans,**> on account of which he was being fed, a practice that they repeated every 
year at a certain set time.**° 95 They would capture a Greek foreigner*?” and fatten 


truth only through the Greek’s narration of his own 
gradual process of realization. Thus we begin with what 
looks pleasant and harmless, tokens, even, of generous 
hospitality. 

326 Latin: et obstipuisset his homo (the text looks 
corrupt as the verb should be in the infinitive). Who is 
the homo (“man”)? Some think this is a reference to 
Antiochus and his surprise (cf. 2.98; so Niese, Vogel in 
Minster, Shutt 1987), but it is better taken as the vic- 
tim, who later describes how he reached this state of 
stupor (2.94; so Thackeray who suggests that the un- 
derlying Greek, 0 &v8paTtos, conveys the sense “the 
poor fellow”; also Blum and Whiston). The man’s sur- 
prising psychological condition entices us to discover 
its cause. 

327 The dramatic gestures are the traditional Greek 
posture for a plea. The request for freedom evokes the 
old Greek contrast between the freedom-loving Greek 
and the tyrannical barbarian. 

328 Latin: ut confideret; perhaps “trust him [the 
king].” 

329 The tale is told with full pathos, the emotions 
carefully choreographed. We are kept in suspense while 
the story proceeds to the tale within the tale. 

330 This description is crucial for Apion’s version of 
the tale. The intended victim is specifically a Greek 
(not any kind of “foreigner,” as in Damocritus), but, 
without a more specific homeland, stands as representa- 
tive of all Greeks. He is also unnamed (cf. 2.100), as it 
is only his ethnicity we need to know. The significance 
of his Greek identity will be very clearly marked in 
2.95-95; cf. 2.121. 

331 This is the traveller’s nightmare, and the very 
opposite of the Greek virtue of Eevic (hospitality). The 
arbitrary choice of this innocent figure makes his 
planned sacrifice all the more horrendous. 

332 The motif of secrecy (cf. the “unmentionable 
law” of 2.94) is crucial: with Antiochus the reader is 


discovering the terrible secret at the heart of Judean 
religion. 

333 In this ultimate inversion of hospitality, the 
stranger is feasted not because he is welcomed, but to 
render him a better meal for others to feast upon! For 
the motif of deceit, cf. the famous meal of Thyestes, 
who was tricked into eating his own sons while a guest 
at a feast. 

334 Latin: primum quidem haec sibi inopinabilia 
beneficia prodidisse et detulisse laetitiam. It seems a 
stretch to take prodidisse this way (so also Thackeray, 
from its sense “betray’”). But this seems better than tak- 
ing the verb to mean “produce,” as detulisse then be- 
comes redundant. 

335 The dark secret we hear at 3 removes: through 
Antiochus, from the Greek, and finally from the temple 
servants. The secrecy explains why no-one has heard of 
this terrible truth before: behind their known laws, 
which make social intercourse difficult, lies a secret law 
expressing their inner hostility and inhumanity. 

336 In Damocritus’ version, every 7th year (no doubt 
associated with Judean observance of the sabbath). It is 
even worse to have this take place every year. For the 
motif of a set date (sometimes annual) on which a fig- 
ure is made a scapegoat for others (by expulsion or 
death), see Bickerman 1980: 235-38, though his cross- 
cultural comparisons (under Frazer’s label of the 
“Saturnalian king”) are of doubtful value. Parallel an- 
cient scapegoat rituals are purificatory, and not gener- 
ally expressive of ethnic or other hostilities: they 
sometimes involve foreigners (e.g., Diodorus 2.55.3-6), 
but usually not (see, e.g., Strabo 11.4.7; Porphyry, Abst. 
2.54; Herodotus 7.197). If Roman readers were re- 
minded of anything in their own history here, it would 
be of the rare, and now firmly discontinued, practice of 
burying alive two pairs of Gauls and Greeks (in 228, 
216 and 113 BCE): see Livy 22.57.6; Pliny, Nat. 30.12; 
Plutarch, Quaest. rom. 83, all emphasizing how 
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him up over a year, then take him out to a certain wood and kill the man and sacri- 
fice his body in accordance with their rites,*3* and eat from his innards**? and, whilst 
sacrificing this Greek, would swear that they would nurture hostility towards 
Greeks;*4° then they would throw the dead man’s remains into a pit.*4! 96 This man, 
he reports, said he had only a few days of his life left,*4* and begged for release 
from his dire condition, out of respect for the Gods of the Greeks*** and in order to 
foil the Judeans’ plots on his life.*44 

97 A story of this sort is not merely full of every kind of tragedy; it also bristles 
with a cruel impudence.** It does not, however, absolve Antiochus of sacrilege, as 
those who wrote it to gratify him imagined.*4 98 For it was not because he foresaw 
such a thing that he invaded the temple; rather, as they admit, he found it unexpect- 
edly.347 So he was, of his own volition, evil, impious, and godless to an equal de- 


“unRoman” this practice was (Beard, North and Price 
1998: 80-82). 

337 Tt seems redundant to have both terms; this may 
indicate that Apion added the term “Greek” to the origi- 
nal story, about a “foreigner” (cf. 2.121). The adjective 
“Greek” occurs no fewer than 4 times in this climactic 
revelation about the Judean rite (2.95-96). 

338 As Bickerman noted (1980: 237-38; contested 
by Schafer 1997a: 63-64), it is odd to kill the man and 
then sacrifice him (one only sacrifices a living animal): 
as he suggested, this may indicate the seam between 
two kinds of story, one of an annual human murder, the 
other of a cannibalistic feast associated with the swear- 
ing of an oath. Certainly disparate motifs have been 
combined in this narrative, though we cannot tell at 
what stage or by whom. Not all human sacrifices en- 
tailed cannibalism, but since sacrifice normally entailed 
sharing a feast from the victim, it was natural for tales 
of horror to combine the motifs. The conspiracy tradi- 
tion generally did involve some cannibalistic trait. 

339 Latin: ex eius visceribus (Greek: tov omAa- 
YxXvceov?); at Greek sacrifices one normally shared in a 
feast of the vital organs of the animal, while meat from 
the limbs was offered on the altar, and the rest of the 
meat boiled to be eaten in the temple or elsewhere. One 
would imagine that Apion gave further lurid details, 
especially regarding the drinking of blood, a common 
element in the making of pacts (mixed with wine, 
Diodorus 22.5; Sallust, Cat. 22). 

340 There is good reason to think that Josephus 
gives the fuller version of this oath in 2.121, when he 
revisits this trait in order to make a different rhetorical 
point. For what this suggests about Apion’s adaptation 
of the story, see note to “account” at 2.90. The oath is 
a common feature of a political conspiracy (cf. 1.238 in 
an apparently unrelated story). For a parallel oath of 
hostility, see SIG 1.527, cited by Bickerman 1980: 226- 
27. On oaths to commit crimes (including murder) and 
to practice social hostility see Philo, Spec. 2.13, 16. 

341 This is the ultimate indignity: what is left of the 


victim is not even accorded a decent burial. 

342 The text is corrupt, but with Boysen (also Rei- 
nach, Thackeray, and Minster) I read de vita rather than 
debita. The drama of the story is increased by this elev- 
enth-hour rescue. 

343 The generalized category represents the antith- 
esis between wholesome Greek religion and its barba- 
rous and impious opposite. 

344 The Latin is incomprehensible (et superantes in 
suo sanguine insidias Iudaeorum): one can only con- 
jecture a possible meaning something along these lines. 
Blum suggests that in suo sanguine means “against his 
race.” Did Apion’s story finish at this point? Perhaps 
so, since the discovery of a terrible truth was its main 
point. But Josephus switches the focus to Antiochus 
and thus considers the story incomplete (2.101). 

345 Cf. Apion’s canine impudentia in 2.85; the story 
itself is as cruel (towards Judeans) as its fictional events 
(towards Greeks). In describing it again as a “story” (cf. 
2.79; fabula = Greek yU80s5?), Josephus evokes the 
standard criticisms of the mythical genre as full of pa- 
thos and literary invention but devoid of truth (cf. 1.25, 
27). The reference to “tragedy” may allude to the influ- 
ence on Apion of Euripides’ /phigeneia in Tauris (see 
note to “account” at 2.90); so Jacobson 2001. 

346 Echoing 2.90, Josephus imagines the motive for 
the story, and declares it a failure. On fictionalizing 
history to gratify kings, cf. 1.25. Although Josephus’ 
tactic is normally to turn against Apion, the “Egyp- 
tian,” here he aims his critique at those he imagines to 
have been the originators of the story. This has the ad- 
vantage of shifting attention away from the Judeans in 
the story to the king. If he had known it, he could surely 
have turned the myth of the Egyptian Busiris against 
Apion (cf. 2.132, and see note to “account” at 2.90). 

347 See 2.92 for the king’s surprise. Josephus here 
seems to take the “invasion” (Latin: accedo, with a 
hostile sense) as the sacrilege, and not just the plunder 
(2.90). 
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gree,*48 however superabundant may be their lies,*4? whose nature is very easily rec- 
ognized from the story itself.°° 99 For it is known that our laws are at odds not only 
with the Greeks, but particularly with Egyptians and many others.**! Do not some 
of them happen to visit our country at some time or other?*>? So why should it be 
solely against those [Greeks]*°* that we conduct?*4 a renewed taking of oaths through 
bloodshed?*°> 100 And how would it be possible for all Judeans to assemble for these 
sacrifices? Would there be sufficient innards for so many thousands to eat, as Apion 
says?>°° And why, after discovering this man, whoever he was—Apion does not give 
us his name—... >’ 101 Or why did the king not take him back to his homeland in 
a triumphal procession,*>* although, by doing such, he could have got himself a 
reputation for piety and for exceptional devotion to Greeks, and gained, indeed, 
strong support from everyone as a counter to the hatred he received from 


Judeans?3°? 


348 Reading the awkward Latin iniquus impius et 
nihilominus sine deo; a copula is missing between the 
first two adjectives, or one of them is to be deleted (so 
Boysen). Far from defending “proper” religion (2.96), 
Antiochus ignores its taboos. Any interference with a 
temple was open to such a polemical response. 

349 Following Boysen (quantavis sit mendacii 
superfluitas; Reinach, Thackeray, and Minster). The 
story is characterized as a lie (cf. 2.90) before the refu- 
tation begins. 

350 Latin: ex ipsa re. This could mean the event or 
the story, but for Josephus the event is only a story 
anyway. Before he offers counter-facts (1.102-9), 
Josephus will expose the implausibility of the narra- 
tive, as he had done against Manetho (1.254-87). 

351 To allow a straight antithesis between Judeans 
and Greeks might be tempting (cf. the antithesis created 
in 1.6-27), but would be dangerous, not least in con- 
firming the Judeans to be barbarian. Josephus attempts 
here a double tactic: to displace the antithesis as more 
applicable to Egyptians, and to diffuse it, as gen- 
eralizable (“many others’). A third tactic is possible: to 
deny any substantive antithesis with Greeks. Josephus 
gestures at the first two rhetorical tactics here, but will 
return to the subject of this oath later (2.121-24) to 
deploy the third line of argument. (Reinach, 78 n.3 
rightly noted that the two passages were closely linked, 
but wrongly concluded that 2.121-24 was textually 
misplaced; it would create an impossible inconsistency 
to insert it alongside the comment here). Josephus has 
plenty of evidence for the contrast between Greek and 
Judean laws (e.g., 2.74-75, 163-67, 250-51; cf. Philo, 
Mos. 1.2), but he here glides over the point to place the 
emphasis on Egyptians and “many others.” The paral- 
lel between this last phrase and 2.74 (“some others”) 
suggests that he again avoids naming Romans in this 
context. On the contrast with Egyptians, see 1.224- 
26. 

352 This is the first of 6 rhetorical questions ad- 


dressed to the narrative, a tactic reminiscent of 1.254- 
59. 

353 Reading illos after solos, an insertion suggested 
by Reinach and followed by Minster. 

354 Reading ageremus, following Sobius, with Na- 
ber, Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster. Latin MSS have 
egeremus Or ereremus. 

355 Latin: renovata coniuratione per effusionem 
sanguinis. The coniuratio suggests that Josephus rec- 
ognizes the conspiracy motif in the tale (2.95); there 
was in fact no reference to blood in his abbreviated 
version (see note to “innards” at 2.95). 

356 As far as we can tell from 2.95, Apion did not 
specify who was gathered, nor how many. As elsewhere, 
Josephus exploits this gap, exaggerates his source, and 
thus dismisses it as impossible (cf. 1.257; 2.22-23). 

357 Niese, Boysen, and Miinster consider that the 
question does not run on into the next section, and 
thus posit a texutal lacuna. Apion did not name the 
man, as he was a representative “Greek,” but Josephus 
takes this as a sign that the story is fictional. He had 
not raised the same objection against Clearchus’ story 
of an equally anonymous Judean (1.175-82). 

358 Josephus implies that the story is implausible 
because it is incomplete, but it is so only on his read- 
ing, in which the main character is Antiochus. By fill- 
ing out a different ending, the spotlight is shifted onto 
the vulnerable reputation of Antiochus. 

359 Taking the story to be an apology for Antiochus 
(2.90, 97-98), Josephus suggests that he was both mor- 
ally and politically weak, needing as much support as 
he could get. The real Antiochus may have gained a 
reputation as an eccentric (Polybius 26.1.10-11), but 
could not have been unduly worried if he was hated by 
some Judeans, who constituted only a tiny pocket of 
the Seleucid empire. Tacitus represents him as attempt- 
ing to abolish Judean superstitio and introduce Greek 
mores (Hist. 5.8.2), a version of events akin to this story 
in Apion. 
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law.°4 Thus, anyone was allowed to enter the outer court, even foreigners; 


102 But I leave these matters now: stupid people should be refuted by facts, not 
arguments.*©° All those who saw the design of our temple know what it was like 
and how its sanctity was kept intact and impenetrable.*® 103 For it had four sur- 
and each of these had its own protection in accordance with the 


361 


365 only 


menstruating women were prohibited entry.*° 104 To the second court all Judeans 
were admitted,*°’ together with their wives if they were free of all impurity;*°* to the 


360 Cf. 2.12, 82 for the same appeal to “facts,” what 
rhetorical theorists called “inartificial” evidence, com- 
pared to the “artificial” proofs from argument (e.g., 
about implausibility, 2.97-101). Josephus implies that 
Apion is too stupid to be able to understand arguments 
(see note to “ignorance” at 2.4). The facts to follow in 
2.102-9 concern access to, and organization in, the tem- 
ple, detailed in order to show the impossibility of the 
Greek’s confinement and feast, as described in the story 
(2.107, 110). Presumably Josephus thinks he has said 
enough in 2.97-101 to show the implausibility of the 
sacrifice, the cannibalism, and the oath (2.95), which 
were the heart of the accusation. He will return to the 
oath, with some counter facts, in 2.121-24; oddly he 
never offers facts to disprove the possibility of human 
sacrifice or cannibalism in the Judean tradition. The 
design of the temple is a matter he knows very well, as 
a once-serving priest. He has discussed the topic twice 
already (War 5.184-247; Ant. 15.391-425), but makes 
no reference to his earlier treatments. 

361 Josephus suggests this is common knowledge 
(cf. 2.109-10), although only Judeans could have 
known what was beyond the barricade, and by this time 
a whole generation had passed since the buildings were 
destroyed. Without drawing attention to the matter, 
Josephus describes the temple structures in the past 
tense, but the laws governing access (2.105-6) and the 
cultic activity (2.108-9) in the present tense (cf. 2.76- 
77). The past tense is rhetorically appropriate in rela- 
tion to events at the time of Antiochus. 

362 Latin: intransgressibilem eius purificationis 
integritatem. The initial emphasis is on the “impenetra- 
ble,” with the system of courts regulating access, and 
thus excluding the possibility of a hidden Greek. Later 
it will shift to the controls over temple furniture and 
food-stuffs (to refute the idea of a feast), and to the large 
number of personnel (to rule out the notion of a care- 
fully guarded secret). For the emphasis on sanctity, in- 
herent in any temple but variously regulated, see 
Josephus’ comments in War 1.26; 5.194; 6.122. It will 
sometimes be unclear what Josephus means by “the tem- 
ple” (see note to “temple” at 2.106), an ambiguity that 
aids his argument more than once. 

363 Latin: quattuor etenim habuit in circuitu 
porticus. Here and elsewhere the noun porticus must 


translate not otoa (pace Shutt 1987), but either avAn 
(War 5.227) or, more likely, teptBoAos (War 5.186 and 
elsewhere). Jn circuitu need not mean “in a concentric 
arrangement,” but conveys the sense that the sanctuary 
building is at “the middle” (War 5.207). In his earlier 
accounts (in War 5 and Ant. 15), the emphasis had been 
on the engineering and architectural splendor of the 
temple complex: here, the focus lies entirely on the 
tules for access. For plans of the Herodian temple, based 
on Josephus and the Mishnaic tractate Middot, see 
Sanders 1992: 308-14, derived from Busink 1980. 

364 The reference to the law implicitly contradicts 
2.94. The protection (custodia) is based on the laws of 
purity; Josephus elsewhere refers to 7 degrees of purity 
(War 1.26; cf. m. Kelim 1.8). It was also enforced with 
guards: see Philo, Spec. 1.156; m. Mid. 1.1-2; Sanders 
1992: 82. 

365 For this huge outer or “first” court, see War 
5.190-92; Ant. 15.410-15; m. Mid. 2.1-2. It was paved 
and surrounded by magnificent porticoes. Josephus’ 
comment that “even foreigners” were allowed stresses 
Judean openness: even the subsequent restriction to 
Judeans (2.104) is worded in a way which does not 
specify the exclusion of Gentiles, and makes no men- 
tion of the famous barricade (see below). For Josephus’ 
sensitivity on this point, see 2.121-24. 

366 Cf. War 5.227; 6.426. m. Kelim 1.8 indicates 
other exclusions as well (men and women with a flux; 
women after childbirth). Either Josephus is following a 
different rule (Bauckham 1996: 331-32) or, more likely, 
he here distributes the impurity exclusions, so that one 
(and only one) is applicable to each court: outer court 
(no menstruating women); second court (no women 
with other [undefined] impurities); third court (no im- 
pure men); fourth court (only priests); inner sanctuary 
(only high priests). Menstruating women were regarded 
as not only impure, but a highly contagious source of 
impurity for others: Lev 15:19-24; Ant. 3.261. The ta- 
boo was very common in the ancient world (cf. Ant. 
1.322-23). 

367 The statement implies, but does not state, the 
exclusion of Gentiles, and notably omits all mention of 
the chest-high balustrade (SpUdpakTos), with its notice 
that no foreigner was allowed beyond that point on 
pain of death. Josephus gave a full description of this 
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third, male Judeans if they were clean and purified;>® to the fourth, priests wearing 


priestly vestments;>”° but to the inner sanctuary, 


371 


only the high priests dressed in 


the vestments special to themselves.*”* 105 Indeed, so careful is the provision for all 


barrier on the other occasions on which he described 
the temple design (War 5.193-94, as containing “the 
law of purity”; Ant. 15.417), and elsewhere indicates 
the Romans’ respect for this restriction (War 2.341; 
4.182; 6.124-26; cf. Philo, Legat. 212). Two of the in- 
scriptions have been found (see references and literature 
in Stern 2.47; Smallwood 1970: 270). The exclusion of 
non-Judeans from the temple was indeed well-known 
(Ant. 12.145; Tacitus, Hist. 5.8.1), and it might have 
served Josephus’ argument to cite this written notice 
excluding such people as the kidnapped Greek in the 
story—except that he was destined to die in any case! 
Josephus’ silence is partly explained by the general 
paucity of architectural detail (there are no references 
here to the steps, the platform, the walls, or the gates 
leading into the temple enclosure, War 5.195-206; Ant. 
15.418), but seems to reflect also his desire to omit or 
play down anything that could be construed as hostil- 
ity to foreigners (cf. 2.121-24, 236-78). 

368 The “women’s court” (yuvaikevitis, War 
5.199, 204) was at the eastern end of the temple enclo- 
sure; cf. War. 5.198-200; m. Mid. 2.5); it was entered 
through Nicanor’s gate (for men?) or gates to the north 
and south (for women?). The “they” here are the women 
(Latin: mundae). Since menstruants were not allowed 
into the outer court (2.103), this must refer to other 
forms of impurity (e.g., after childbirth, Lev 12:2-8; cf. 
2.198). On the possibility that Josephus misrepresents 
the purity access rules for literary purposes, see note to 
“entry” at 2.103. This would make best sense of the fact 
that he implies in the next phrase that men in a state of 
impurity were allowed into the women’s court (just no 
further), whereas we have excellent reason to think that 
ritually impure men were not allowed to proceed into 
the walled enclosure at all (i.e., any further than the 
barricade); so Josephus says elsewhere (War 5.227; Ant. 
15.418; cf. m. Kelim 1.8). Josephus’ statement here is 
thus at the very least “misleading” (Bauckham 1996: 
333). He contradicts himself and the facts, in order to 
hold over to the next stage of ingress (into the court of 
the Israelites) a further rule of purity. 

369 Men mounted a further 15 steps, through a huge 
gate at the western end of the Women’s Court (War 
5.204-6). This next area is called in the Mishnah “the 
court of the Israelites” (e.g., m. Mid. 2.5-6), and from it 
women were excluded (War 5.199, 227; Ant. 15.419). 
In Ant. 15.417-19 the women’s and the men’s courts are 
bracketed as the “second,” before reference to the court 
of the priests (the “third”). Here Josephus extends the 


numbering, and, for the sake of neatness, delays to this 
point the rule about purity for men, although it actu- 
ally applied beforehand (see previous note). 

370 Cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.8.1, referring to a “boundary” 
(limes), which Josephus describes as no more than a 
half-meter high parapet (yetoiov, War 5.226) and the 
Mishnah as either a half-meter step or a change in flag- 
stones (m. Mid. 2.6). Whether laypeople could bring 
their sacrifices into the priests’ court, or how they laid 
hands on them when passing them to the priests for 
slaughter, is unclear (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.198-99; m. Kelim 
1.8). The wearing of priestly (linen) vestments, a sign 
of sacred duty, marked out those priests who were offi- 
ciating at the time (on the vestments, see Sanders 1992: 
92-99; Ant. 3.151-58). Once again, Josephus oversim- 
plifies, since he says elsewhere that even priests who 
did not, or could not, officiate (and thus were not wear- 
ing the special vestments) could go into the priests’ 
court, if they were in a state of purity, to receive their 
portions of the sacrifices (War 5.227-28); but only the 
officiating priests, totally sober and clothed in fine 
linen, could approach the altar (War 5.229). 

371 We might expect a reference to the sanctuary 
building (vads, cf. War 5.215-19), but Josephus, wish- 
ing to signal another step in grades of purity, moves 
straight to its inner sanctum (Latin: adytum, translating 
adutov, War 5.236; cf. Philo, Mos. 2.94; Legat. 306, 
using both singular and plural forms; elsewhere in 
Josephus aytov aytou, “holy of holy,” War 5.219). The 
utter inaccessibility of this room (except to the high 
priest), and its total emptiness, are emphasized in War 
5.219. 

372 On the high priest’s special garments, worn on 
festival days, see War 5.231-36; Ant. 3.159-78, 184-87; 
Sanders 1992: 99-102. Josephus does not mention here 
the one occasion per year on which the high priest en- 
tered this inner chamber, the Day of Atonement (cf. War 
5.236; Philo, Legat. 306), perhaps because this might 
be taken to support the possibility of a man being kept 
in the temple out of sight for a whole year, until an 
annual sacrifice (cf. 2.93-95). Also unmentioned in this 
survey of the temple is any reference to the numerous 
rooms around the temple complex: apart from the porti- 
coes in the outer court (War. 5.190-92; Ant. 15.411-16), 
we know of rooms or porticoes in the women’s court (m. 
Mid. 2.5), rooms in the gateways (War 5.203; Ant. 
15.418; m. Mid. 1.4, 6), rooms for storage and meetings 
around the court of the Israelites and of the priests (War 
5.38, 200; 6.282; m. Mid. 5.3-4), and rooms integral to 
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aspects of the cultic activity that a time is set for the priests to enter at certain 
hours:373 hence, in the morning, when the temple was opened, the priests had to enter 


who were to offer the traditional sacrifices, 


374 and again at midday, until the temple 


was closed.*’> 106 Finally, it is not even permitted to carry any vessel into the 
temple.*”° The only items placed therein were an altar,*”’ a table,*”8 an incense al- 


the sanctuary building itself (War 5.220-21; 6.252, 
261; m. Mid. 4.3); see full discussion in Busink 1980. 
Since any of these could have been sites to conceal the 
Greek victim in the myth, Josephus maintains a tactful 
silence on them all, though his main emphasis is not 
on places to hide, but on the restriction of access into 
temple zones. 

373 This reinforces the general sense of control over 
access to the temple (both to whom it was granted and 
when). Although it is unspecified what is being entered 
(“the temple” in the next clause), Josephus gives the 
general impression that no personnel (e.g. “servants,” 
2.94) could come and go to any part of the temple com- 
plex where the Greek might be secluded. 

374 Latin: facientes traditas hostias; the alternative 
translation offered by Thackeray, “to offer the victims 
delivered to them,” is less likely. The allusion is to the 
Tamid, offered in the morning and evening (Exod 
29:38-42; Num 28: 2-8; cf. War 6.94; Ant. 3.327). But 
the Mishnah makes clear that at least some of the priests 
designated for the morning sacrifice slept overnight in 
the temple, while the enclosure was shut (m. Tamid 1.1- 
2), an arrangement perhaps hinted at also in War 6.299 
(cf. Sanders 1992: 116-17, with n.17). Of course, in this 
context Josephus would not want to encourage the 
thought of anyone sleeping overnight in the temple. 

375 Does this suggest the arrival of a second shift at 
midday? Cf. the handover at midday in 2.108; 
Bauckham (1996: 334-35) concludes that the matter is 
unclear in both Josephus and the Mishnah. On the 
evening/late-afternoon sacrifice, see m. Pesah. 5.1, with 
Sanders 1992: 117. 

376 This sentence seems designed to exclude the 
constant supply of food envisaged in 2.91, 93, but in 
its straightforward sense is wholly unrealistic unless 
“temple” is here defined extremely narrowly, to mean 
the inner sanctum itself. There are 5 possible referents 
for “the temple” (Latin: templum): i) the whole temple 
mount, including even the outer court; ii) the sacred 
walled enclosure (i.e., beyond the barricade and gates); 
iii) the area of sacrifice restricted to priests; iv) the 
sanctuary building (usually in Josephus, 0 vads), in- 
cluding both its first chamber (containing the incense 
altar, table of shewbread, and lampstand) and the inner 
sanctum; v) the inner sanctum alone. Josephus seems to 
envisage the Greek being kept in one of the last 3 (see 


2.110), and the following list of items (found “therein”) 
were located in iii) and iv). But both the priests’ sacri- 
fices on the external altar and the items in the first 
chamber of the sanctuary required many a “vessel” 
(vas), which Josephus knew about and even refers to 
immediately below (2.108). The only place into which, 
it appears, no vessel was carried (because none was 
needed) was the inner sanctum, and it may be that, for 
the sake of his argument, Josephus temporarily restricts 
the meaning of “temple” to this space, and imagines the 
Greek imprisoned there. Alternatively, we have to con- 
clude that he means that “no vessel other than those 
which belonged to the temple” was to be carried in (so 
Bauckham 1996: 338, suggesting that sacrificial mate- 
rials could be brought into the walled enclosure only 
in temple vessels, certified to be pure). But then 
Josephus’ statement is very misleading (he says “any 
vessel,” vas aliquod) and one could well imagine the 
Greek’s feast being brought in on temple dishes. The 
ban attributed to Jesus in Mark 11:16 is equally myste- 
rious, but appears to apply to the outer court and relate 
to commerce there, not to the purity of the sanctuary 
building (Bauckham 1996: 338-39). Both texts seem to 
trade on the unfamiliarity of their readers with the or- 
ganization of the temple. 

377 This cannot mean the indoor incense altar, 
which is listed later, so must mean the altar for burnt 
offerings in the court of the priests (cf. 1.198). Noting 
the lack of reference to the laver (Exod 30:17-21), 
Bauckham suggests that Josephus lists only the move- 
able objects (1996: 336-37), but this huge stone altar 
was hardly in that category. If “therein” (in eo) includes 
the priests’ court, Josephus again omits mention of the 
numerous chambers around the court, and their con- 
tents (see note to “themselves” at 2.104). 

378 This and the following two items form a trio of- 
ten mentioned in descriptions of the temple: see, e.g., 
War 1.142; 5.216; Ant. 8.90, 104; 12.250; 14.72; Philo, 
Mos. 2.101-5; 1 Macc. 1:21-22; 4:49; Heb 9:2-4. This 
golden table of the shewbread (Exod 25:23-40; cf. Ant. 
3.139-43) was well-known in Rome, where it was ex- 
hibited in the emperors’ triumphal procession (War 
7.148) and sculptured on Titus’ Arch. Josephus notably 
omits mention of the bread laid on this table, to which 
he elsewhere gives careful attention (War 5.217); that 
would undercut his denial of the possibility of a feast. 
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tar,>”° and a lampstand,*®° all of which are also listed in the law.*®! 107 There was 


really nothing more—neither the performance of any unmentionable mysteries 


382 


nor the provision of a feast within.>*? What I have just said has the witness of the 
whole nation and the evidence of the procedures.**4 108 For although there are four 


tribes of priests,>®> 


379 Latin: turibulum, a term which normally means 
“censer” (and is so translated by Thackeray and Blum). 
But all our sources speak of incense censers in the plu- 
ral (ButoKoi, Exod 25:29 LXX; 3 Kgdms 7:36 LXX; 
Josephus, Ant. 3.150; 1 Macc. 1:22; Bupratnpla, Ant. 
4.57). Here turibulum must translate 6upiatrplov, a 
term that normally means “censer” (hence the Latin 
translation), but has a special sense in Jewish literature 
in Greek, namely, the altar of incense (so rightly 
Bauckham 1996: 336). This golden altar (Exod 30:1- 
10; Ant. 3.147-48, 198; cf. Ps.-Hecataeus in 1.198; 
Philo, Mos. 2.101) was regularly supplied with spices 
(War 1.152; 5.218; Ant. 14.72), which Josephus also 
omits to mention. 

380 The famous 7-branched lampstand (Exod 25:31- 
40; 37:17-24; Ant. 3.144-46, 199; Philo, Mos. 2.102-3) 
was also well-known in Rome, suffering the same fate 
as the table (see above). 

381 For the references in the law, echoed in Ant. 3, 
see above. This list is apparently meant to be exhaus- 
tive, and thus would rule out at least the “couch” 
(lectum) mentioned in 2.91. By this reference to the 
law, Josephus indicates that all this is public knowl- 
edge (so accessible to Apion, 2.109-11), in contrast to 
the “unmentionable law” referred to in the story (2.94; 
cf. 2.103). 

382 The adjective is designed to echo 2.94, and its 
“unmentionable law.” Elsewhere Josephus shows some 
concern to stress that the temple and its proceedings 
should be clearly and publicly known (War 1.26). It 
may be that the stories he has cited were not the only 
speculations on its rituals, and that the “reports” among 
Gentiles about its contents (War 6.260) were not all 
complimentary. 

383 Again it is unclear where the feast (2.91, 93) is 
imagined to have taken place. Although he has men- 
tioned the altars, Josephus has omitted all reference to 
their necessary supplies—meat, oil, wine, grain, etc. 
Elsewhere he indicates that the rebels could live off the 
supplies stored in the temple for some time (War 5.8, 
104, 564-65). 

384 The question of evidence is crucial but difficult 
for Josephus. Excluded by the barricade, Gentiles could 
not examine the inner realities of the temple, but it is 
their suspicions he is trying to allay. The forcible entry 
of Gentile conquerers provides one opportunity for tes- 
timony (2.82), the law another (2.103, 106). The appeal 
here to the whole (Judean) nation would hardly satisfy 


and each one of these tribes contains more than 5,000 men, 


386 


a suspicious Gentile, if the matter at stake is a dark 
Judean secret. In fact, this has to resolve into an appeal 
to the knowledge of priests (2.108-9), since only they 
could witness the inner realities of the temple; but they 
are hardly an impartial witness on the subject of the 
alleged criminal rite. 

385 Latin: licet enim sint tribus quattuor sacer- 
dotum. Josephus elsewhere speaks of 24 tatpiat 
(“families”) of priests, distinguished from the “tribe” 
(puAn) of Levi, each serving in the temple for a week, 
from sabbath to sabbath (Ant. 7.365-67, drawn from 1 
Chron 24:4, 7-18). This arrangement, he insists, contin- 
ues to his own day (Ant. 7.366). In the same passage he 
uses Enuepts as an alternative for tatpia (Ant. 7.367), 
and this term, usually translated “course,” is found else- 
where as the standard label for the 24 units within the 
priestly body (War 4.155; Ant. 12.265; Life 2); in the 
last case puAn is a label for a subdivision within the 
unit (see Mason 2001 ad loc.). Evidence from the New 
Testament (Luke 1:5-8) and the DSS (4Q320-25, 328- 
30) suggests that this division into 24 units was indeed 
standard, as it represented the pattern of priestly activ- 
ity in the temple. Since Josephus nowhere else speaks 
of the priestly body as divided into four, it has been 
argued that the Latin (or underlying Greek) text is cor- 
rupt, and should here read 24; if the following 5,000 is 
correct, that would lead to a total of 120,000 priests 
(Schiirer revised 2.247; Bauckham 1996: 339-47). 
Since numbers are particularly prone to textual corrup- 
tion, and the Latin is evidently corrupt elsewhere, this 
is by no means impossible; and if the number seems 
extremely high (Schtrer suggests it includes Levites, 
women, and children), we can appreciate Josephus’ 
temptation to exaggerate in this context, where the 
largest possible number of witnesses is required. How- 
ever, there are good reasons to accept the text as it 
stands: i) A total of 120,000 priests would be ridicu- 
lously high, and unlikely to be accepted by any of 
Josephus’ readers; conversely, at our best estimate, there 
were about 20,000 priests in Josephus’ day (Jeremias 
1969: 204-5; Sanders 1992: 78-79). ii) In the Latin 
translation of Josephus, the term tribus always trans- 
lates Greek uAn (e.g., in Apion 2.36 and Ant. 1-5 pas- 
sim). Thus, there is good reason to doubt that the Greek 
term underlying tribus was either of the two terms used 
by Josephus for the 24 priestly “courses.” iii) In the rest 
of this sentence, Josephus will make clear that these 
“tribes” are subdivided for their priestly activity: they 
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they perform their duties in smaller units for a fixed period of days.*®’ When these 
are completed, other priests come to take over the sacrificial tasks.*°* They assemble 


in the temple at midday and receive from their predecessors the keys of the temple 
,390 


and all the vessels, counted ou 


389 


with nothing by way of food or drink being 


brought into the temple.*?! 109 For it is forbidden to offer such things even on the 


altar, apart from what is prepared for the sacrifices. 
What then shall we say about Apion 
without examining any of these things?°*4 But that is a disgrace! For did he not prom- 


Conclusion on 
Apion’s tale 


392 


393__except that he has offered incredible tales 


ise, as a “scholar,” to offer a true conception of history?3?> 110 Although he knew 


perform their duties “in smaller units for a fixed period 
of days” (particulariter per dies certos). This looks like 
a reference to the weekly period of service for each 
priestly “course” (the smaller units within a course 
might serve for only one day in the week). Thus the 
“tribe” must be a unit bigger than one of the 24 courses. 
iv) There is a biblical tradition which divides the 
priestly body into four, the four clans who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:36-39; Neh 7:39-42). Al- 
though there is no evidence that this subdivision was 
of practical significance, later rabbinic texts suggest it 
was remembered, and co-ordinated with the 24 courses 
(vy. Ta‘an. 68a; t. Ta‘an 2.1, 216; cf. Stern 1976: 587- 
89). v) For rhetorical reasons, Josephus might wish to 
choose a unit larger than the 24 “courses.” These prob- 
ably varied in size, and in any case were not larger than 
several hundred; it sounds more impressive to suggest 
that there are thousands of people who might know 
what is going on in the temple at any one time. vi) Al- 
though Josephus elsewhere uses the term ouAn either 
for the larger body from which priests are drawn (the 
tribe of Levi) or for the smallest unit within the priestly 
body (a subdivision of the “course’’), in this apologetic 
and non-technical work he might choose to use it more 
loosely for the traditional priestly clans; cf. the non- 
technical usage of the term in 2.36. 

386 Cf, Ps.-Hecataeus’ estimate of 1,500 priests in to- 
tal (1.188; 24 century BCE?). The evidence from 
Aristeas 95 (700 priests serving at a festival) is of un- 
certain value: see the discussion in Jeremias 1969: 204- 
5; Sanders 1992: 78-79; Bauckham 1996: 346-47. 

387 “Tn smaller units” translates particulariter better 
than “in turn” (Bauckham) or “by rotation” (Thacke- 
ray). This refers to the 24 “courses,” which served for a 
week each (see above, note at “priests”). 4Q320-21 
carefully co-ordinates the service of each course with 
the calendar. 

388 This process of handover is alluded to also in 
4Q323, 324; m. Tamid 5.1; m. Sukkah 5.8. 

389 Cf. the references to the keys in m. Tamid 1.1; m. 
Midd. 1.8-9. 

390 The vessels (vasa; cf. 2.106) include the cups, 


plates, and bowls used in the sacrifices (cf. Exod 25:29; 
Ant. 3.150; War 1.152; 6.388; 1 Macc. 1:22). Their 
counting out (m. Tamid 3.9 says there were 93) suggests 
not only their value but also the ordered and public 
control of temple practices; nothing irregular could be 
smuggled in. 

391 Josephus again rules out the possibility of the 
feast described in the story (2.91, 93). But, as with the 
vessels in 2.106, the meaning is unclear. Plenty of food 
and drink was of course brought into the temple for the 
sacrifices. Either Josephus means that no-one could 
bring their own foodstuffs into the temple (so Bauck- 
ham 1996: 339-41) or, as in 2.106, by “temple” here he 
means the inner sanctum. That might explain the logic 
of the following sentence: no-one can bring food into 
the inner sanctum, and even to the altar outside one can 
only take what is designated for sacrifice (not human 
consumption). 

392 A double point: one cannot bring food even to 
the altar (far less into the inner sanctum), or at least 
what is brought to the altar is for sacrifices alone, not 
for a feast. Feasts that resulted from the sacrifices are 
not mentioned here, as Josephus wishes no reference to 
eating anywhere in the temple, not even by the priests 
who served there. 

393 Latin: quid ergo Apionem esse dicimus. Naber, 
followed by Thackeray and Reinach, questioned the 
presence of esse, but there is little difference in sense. 
Turning on Apion (rather than his sources, 2.97-98), 
Josephus finds no opportunity to attack him as an 
“Egyptian,” only as a “scholar.” 

394 “Incredible” (incredula) was also used to dub 
the ass story (2.82, incredibilis). 

395 Reading historiae enim veram notitiam se pro- 
ferre grammaticus non promisit as a rhetorical question. 
Niese suggests emending the text from non promisit to 
compromisit (“he promised”; Boysen is inclined to 
agree), making it a statement, rather than a question. 
The title “scholar,” not used since 2.15, mocks Apion’s 
pretense to know facts (cf. note to “scholar” at 2.2). 
Since Apion has been dubbed an Egyptian, not a Greek, 
Josephus cannot use quite the same tactic as in 1.6-27 
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the sanctity of our temple, he omitted to mention it*°° but invented his account of 
the Greek man’s arrest, his unmentionable nourishment,*°’ the extremely rich splen- 
dor of his feasting, and the slaves entering in where not even the noblest Judeans 
are allowed to go, unless they are priests.*?8 111 This, then, is the grossest impiety 


and a deliberate lie>%? 


intended to mislead those who are unwilling to investigate the 


truth—since it is by means of such “crimes” and “unmentionable” phenomena, as 


recounted above, that they have attempted to insult us. 
(2.9) 112 Again, ridiculing us as excessively superstitious,*?! he includes Mnaseas 
in his story.*°* According to Apion, the latter recounts that when the Judeans were 


against “Greek” historians, but the scholar-title is a near 
equivalent. 

396 Apion is charged here not with ignorance (cf. 
2.3), but with wilful suppression of the truth (cf. 2.37, 
48). Tacitus, Hist. 5.8.1 indicates knowledge of the gen- 
eral rules barring access first to Gentiles and then to 
non-priests, but the story Apion recycles is of a secret 
rite that could be understood to circumvent the publicly 
known rules. 

397 “Unmentionable” had been used earlier in rela- 
tion to the law (2.94) and the mystery (2.107); there was 
nothing particularly secret or nefarious about the food 
itself, except that it was used to fatten up the Greek for 
sacrifice. 

398 This indicates that by “within” Josephus must 
mean areas where only priests could go (see note to 
“temple” at 2.106). The purity barriers are now trans- 
muted into indicators of status, in order to rule out the 
role of slaves in 2.94. But in 2.103-4 the rules concern 
only ethnicity and gender. 

399 As in 2.79, 89, the “impiety” lies not with the 
Judeans, but with those who slander them. This is the 
third time the Greek-ritual has been called a lie (cf. 
2.90, 98), and it is “deliberate” because, it is assumed 
(2.110), Apion knew otherwise. 

400 The same phrase (detrahere temptaverunt) is 
used in the Latin translation of 1.220 (Greek: emuxet- 
prnoav Aotdopetv); for Josephus’ use of the language of 
“insult,” see note to “irksome” at 2.4. This is the only 
indication of the influence of Apion, or at least of these 
stories he employs, on others; the “they” here are those 
he has misled, not those who supplied the material to 
him (2.89-91). As in 2.4, Josephus assumes that Apion 
has influenced others. But apart from the parallel tradi- 
tion in Damocritus (see note to “account” at 2.90), 
there is no evidence for the circulation of Apion’s tale. 

401 The Latin text reads piissimus, the adjective de- 
scribing Apion: “Again, as one who is extremely pious, 
he ridicules [us] ...” (so Naber, Niese, Thackeray). 
Josephus can certainly use irony in his introductions to 
new topics (cf. 2.79), but it is hard to see what would 
be so “pious” about Apion’s attitude here. It seems bet- 
ter to follow Niese in his conjectural emendation 


400 


Mnaseas’ story 
of a golden 
ass-head 


(piissimos; followed by Boysen, Reinach, and Miinster), 
which could translate the Greek Seio1Saipovas in the 
sense of “superstitious.” This makes clear what Apion 
is ridiculing, and fits exactly the tenor of the story (esp. 
2.113), which runs parallel to other tales denouncing 
“superstition” related by both Mnaseas and his contem- 
porary Agatharchides (1.205-12, see below; see also 
Strabo 16.2.37 on the “superstitious” priests and tyrants 
in Judea, probably derived from Posidonius, two gen- 
erations after Mnaseas). If this represents Apion’s tone, 
his use of this story not only confirmed the rumor of 
Judean ass-worship (cf. 2.79-88) but also illustrated the 
Judeans’ religious stupidity (cf. 2.125). 

402 For the language of “story’/“myth” (here 
fabula), cf. 2.89, 97, 112. “Mnaseas” is Niese’s recon- 
struction from Latin mnafeam, but is undoubtedly cor- 
rect (and followed by all editors); Boysen thinks the 
word testem has dropped out (“he includes Mnaseas as 
witness to his story”). Mnaseas had been mentioned 
earlier in 1.216, and elsewhere at Ant. 1.94. Originally 
from Patara in Lycia, he was a pupil of Eratosthenes in 
Alexandria (according to the Suda on the latter); since 
Eratosthenes lived 285-194 BCE, we can date Mnaseas 
no later than the first half of the second century BCE 
(see Laqueur in PW XV, 2250-52; Fraser 1972: 1.524- 
25, 781-82). His main work, preserved only in fragments 
(FHG 3.149-58, omitting this text), was a survey of cul- 
tures, divided into at least 3 regions (Europe; Asia; 
Libya). Its emphasis appears to have been on the myths, 
religions, and marvels of each region, and this comment 
on Idumea/Judea no doubt came from the survey of 
Asia. In the second book of “On Asia,” Mnaseas com- 
mented critically on the Syrian taboo regarding the 
consumption of fish: this he explains by reference to a 
cruel queen Atargatis, who banned others from eating 
fish (because she wanted them all herself!), and is com- 
memorated in sacrifices of fish to the eponymous god- 
dess, consumed “of course” by the priests themselves 
(apud Athenaeus, Deipn. 346d-e). This suggests that 
Mnaseas was no more “anti-Judean” than he was “anti- 
Syrian”: the tone of his work was rationalistic (and 
euhemeristic), with sardonic comment on the strange 
superstitions of the natives in various countries. Indeed, 
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conducting a war against the Idumeans*° a long time ago, there was a certain man 
in one of the Idumean cities called Dorii*°> who used to worship Apollo there and 
who came to the Judeans—he says his name was Zabidos—and then promised to 
hand over to them Apollo, the God of the Dorians,*°° and that he would come to our 
temple, if they all withdrew.*°’ 113 The whole population of Judeans believed him.* 
Zabidos in fact made a wooden contraption, which he placed around himself; he 


fastened to it three rows of lamps*°? and walked about in such a way that he ap- 


the main focus of the story to follow, as Josephus re- 
ports it, is not the ass-head in the temple, but the ex- 
treme naivety of the Judeans in matters of religion, 
resulting in serious damage to themselves. This is 
closely parallel to the critique of the sabbath-rule by 
Agatharchides (see 1.205-12), a near contemporary of 
Mnaseas in the Alexandrian school (see note to 
“Agatharchides” at 1.205). Both understood themselves 
as representing “reason” and “civilization”; from their 
lofty intellectual heights, others’ customs were poorly 
understood and easily exaggerated. The following tale 
combines a number of motifs (a venerated ass; mass cre- 
dulity; religious trickery; laughable impersonation of 
the Gods), some of which may represent Mnaseas’ own 
invention as much as the sources from which he drew. 
Our access to the original is impeded by the fact that 
we are mostly (for 2.112-13) dependent on a Latin 
translation of Josephus’ text, the Latin itself contain- 
ing several items which are textually corrupt. Josephus 
clearly knew Mnaseas only at second hand (via Apion), 
and reports Apion’s account in a highly condensed 
form, including only those items that he will later cri- 
tique (2.115-20). In these circumstances, and since we 
lack the context and narrative flow of the anecdote, 
much of its force remains obscure. Its roots may lie in 
hostility between Idumeans and Judeans, but we can 
hardly speculate further (see Bickerman 1980: 252-55; 
Appendix 4). 

403 The MSS read Iudaeos (“Judeans”) and in the 
following clause read “in one of the Judeans’ cities” (in 
aliqua civitate Iudaeorum). But this makes no sense 
(what would Apollo have to do with a Judean civil 
war?), and in his response Josephus explicity refers to 
Idumea (2.1 16—the text is secure in the first occurrence 
of the word). Thus it is necessary to emend the text to 
Idumaeos and Idumaeorum (“Idumeans’’), first sug- 
gested by Gelenius, noted by Niese and Boysen, and 
accepted by Naber, Reinach, Thackeray, and Minster. 

404 Latin longo quodam tempore, better read in this 
sense than “of long duration” (pace Thackeray). The 
vague time-reference suggests an old fable that no one 
was able to date; but it suits Josephus’ purpose to have 
it in the distant past, before Antiochus IV (2.120). Hos- 
tility between Judeans and Idumeans (= “Edomites”) 
seems to have gone back several centuries BCE. 


405 Josephus will later refer to Apion’s city as “Dora” 
(Acdpa, 2.114, 116), and elsewhere (Ant. 19.300, 303) 
refers to the inhabitants of the real, Phoenician, city of 
Dora as Acopitat or Acpieot (some MSS Acsptato). 
Mnaseas and Apion were no doubt referring to the 
Idumean city generally called Adora, about 5 miles 
south-west of Hebron. Unless he is deliberately misrep- 
resenting his source, Josephus seems to have found the 
spelling Dora in his text of Apion; but this could be a 
corruption in transmission, easy to understand and evi- 
denced elsewhere in the textual tradition of Josephus’ 
own works. The city Adora is named in War as Adoreon 
(1.63) and Adoreus (1.66). In Antiquities, it is variously 
called Adoraim (8.246), Dora (13.207, according to all 
MSS), Adora (13.257), and again Dora (Ant 14.88, in 
most MSS; Adora in P). It is possible that Josephus him- 
self used different spellings of the name and even him- 
self on occasion called the city Dora (despite his scorn 
in 2.115-16). Alternatively, the name was altered 
through scribal error to Dora in Ant. 13.207 and 14.88 
(most MSS). The same error might have occurred in the 
text of Mnaseas or Apion (we cannot know at what 
stage), or they may be using an alternative version of 
the city’s name. 

406 On “Dorians,” see previous note. In a hellenized 
environment, the Idumean God Kos was identified with 
Apollo: see, e.g., the inscription from the temple of 
Apollo in Memphis, dedicated by members of the 
Idumean diaspora in Egypt (OGIS 737; 2™ century 
BCE). 

407 Bickerman suggests (1980: 253) that there lies 
behind this story the notion of the evocatio of anoth- 
er’s deities, calling them over to support one’s own 
cause; but the rite was rarely practiced by the Romans 
and it is uncertain if a Greek writer would allude to it. 
The condition of withdrawal (out of respect for the 
holy?) is crucial for the remainder of the story, but ig- 
nored in Josephus’ response (2.118-20). 

408 The motif of Judean gullibility seems central to 
the story. The charge recurs occasionally in later litera- 
ture (Horace, Sat. 1.5.100; Galen, Puls. 2.4). 

409 The rationale for this disguise is unclear: it ei- 
ther represents some element in Idumean representa- 
tions of Kos/Apollo, or it parodies Judean use of lamps 
in worship (see note to “rites” at 2.118). Mnaseas en- 
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peared to those standing at a distance to be like stars travelling upon the earth.4!° 
114 The Judeans, stunned by this strange sight, remained at a distance keeping 
still,*!! but Zabidos, completely untroubled, sneaked into the sanctuary, tore off the 
golden head of the pack-ass*!*—-so he wittily writes*!>—and went off quickly back 
to Dora.*!4 

115 Well, may we not say, for our part, that Apion overloads the pack-ass—that 
is, himselft!’—weighing it down with both stupidity and lies?4!® He writes about 
places which do not exist and alters the location of cites that he does not know.*!” 
116 For Idumea borders on our territory, adjoining Gaza, and it has no city named 
Dora;*!® however, there is a city called Dora in Phoenicia, near Mount Carmel,*!? 
though this has nothing to do with Apion’s nonsense, since it is four days’ journey 
from Idumea.”?° 117 And why does he still accuse us of not having Gods in com- 


Errors in the 
story 


mon with the rest of humanity,*?! 


joys the religious fakery involved, and the naivety of 
those taken in by it—a motif as old as the Trojan horse 
and common ever since in scornful comment on others’ 
“superstitions” (e.g., Herodotus 1.60; Josephus in Ant. 
18.65-80; Lucian, Alex.). 

410 The presence of “stars” on earth is perhaps un- 
derstood as a portent, a signal of divine presence; the 
portents of woe and divine departure from Jerusalem 
include a star hovering over the city, War 6.288-300. 
From this point (the last three words of 2.113), the 
Greek text resumes. 

411 The story is reminiscent of Agatharchides’ depic- 
tion of Judeans standing by on a sabbath while Ptolemy 
I captured Jerusalem (1.209-10): it carries the same 
charge concerning the damage nations do to themselves 
by their senseless “superstitions.” 

412 The ass-head is mentioned almost in passing, 
and it is impossible to tell how central it was to 
Mnaseas’ story, or what Mnaseas or Apion made of it. 
“Pack-ass” translates kavOcov, a variant on the normal 
word for ass (vos); we cannot tell what Greek word 
was used in 2.80 (the Latin translation uses asinus both 
here and there). To argue from this term that Mnaseas’ 
story portrayed the ass as carrying a passenger (Moses) 
seems precarious (pace Bar-Kochva 1996b: 315). As 
Bickerman noted (1980: 253), the story suggests that 
the golden head is torn off a statue of a whole ass, the 
rest being made of some less precious material. On the 
relation between this story and 2.80, see Appendix 4. 

413 The “he” here could be either Apion or Mnaseas. 
Josephus interrupts them at this sensitive spot, to de- 
flate their narrative as nothing more than a joke. 

414 Following the Latin: ad Dora (the Greek eis 
Acdptv suggests the city’s name is Doris); cf. note to 
“Dori” at 2.112. The Judean attempt to win over the 
Idumeans’ God backfires, with the Judean God stolen 
instead. The capture or destruction of one’s enemies’ 
Gods removes their source of power and signals one’s 


if our ancestors were easily persuaded in this way 


own superiority; for examples from Egypt see Bar- 
Kochva 1996b: 316, n.17. 

415 Josephus turns the story back on Apion (not 
Mnaseas), as so often; cf. 2.85 (“the mind of an ass”). 
Again he fails to exploit the Egyptian associations of 
the ass. 

416 Another story is dismissed as pure lies (cf. note 
to “up” at 2.6). For stupidity (here pwopodoyia, close 
in form to puBoAoyta [“fable”] in 2.120), cf. 2.22, 116. 

417 The arguments against Mnaseas’ story begin 
(2.115-16) and end (2.119-20) with the evidence of 
external “facts.” Josephus can speak with authority on 
the names of places in his native land, and can easily 
charge Apion with ignorance (see note to “ignorance” 
at 2.3). 

418 Gaza was a Hellenized city on the coastal plain, 
with its own territory; Idumea was inland and in the 
hill-country south of Judea, to the west of the Dead Sea. 
Josephus knew very well that there was an Idumean 
city called Adora, and may even once have spelt it 
“Dora” himself (see note to “Dorii” at 2.112). But in 
this context he will not admit to that knowledge, or 
make any allowances to Apion. 

419 Dora, or Dor, is on the Phoenician coast, about 7 
miles north of Caesarea, 15 miles south-west of Mount 
Carmel; cf. War 1.50, 156, 409; Ant. 13.223-24, 324; 
15.333; 19.300-11; Life 31; Mason 2001: 39, 185-89, 
with literature. 

420 | and Latin have “Judea,” but Niese’s emenda- 
tion to “Idumea” is clearly right. It is about 95 miles 
from Dora to Adora (in the north of Idumea) by ancient 
routes (see Talbert 2000). The time taken would depend 
on the mode of travel; it is in Josephus’ interests to 
make the gap large. 

421 Josephus’ next tactic is a charge of inconsistency 
(cf. 2.25, 68), which only works if the responsibility for 
Mnaseas’ story lies with Apion, who is held also re- 
sponsible for the charge of religious difference. This 
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that Apollo would come to them,*?? and thought that they saw him walking about 
with the stars on earth?47? 118 Obviously these people had never previously seen a 


lamp4?4 


Nor did anyone of all those myriads encounter him as he walked through the land 


—these who perform so many and such magnificent lamp-lighting rites!4° 


1426 


And he found the walls devoid of guards, though a war was raging!4?’ I pass over 


the rest.478 119 The doors of the sanctuary were sixty 
all overlaid with gold and practically solid metal.*?! They were shut each 


bits wide,*° 


latter was made in a very specific context by Apion, 
regarding Alexandria (2.65). But it is the generalized 
form of 2.79 to which Josephus here seems to allude, 
and there it is attributed to Posidonius and Apollonius 
Molon. 

422 “Our ancestors” is as chronologically vague as 
the time notice in 2.112, and the argument depends on 
continuity of Judean belief and custom over time. In 
Josephus’ précis (2.112-13), it was not clear that the 
persuasion was “easy,” but the exaggeration is minor. 
Josephus is right that the story seems to presuppose 
belief in the power of Apollo, whom the Judeans wished 
to take residence in their temple. 

423 This may be the right interpretation of Zabidos’ 
camouflage, as personifying the God. Josephus takes it 
for granted that Judeans would accord no such respect 
to others’ deities (cf. 1.192, 200-4; 2.236-78). 

424 The sarcasm introduces the first of 3 arguments 
concerning the internal implausibility of Apion’s tale. 
This first gives a minimal interpretation of the sight 
that stunned the Judeans (2.113-14): it was the long- 
distance impression of stars in motion, rather than mere 
lamps, that Mnaseas was describing. 

425 Greek: ol Tas TooavTas Kal THAIKAaUTAS 
AuXVOKaIaAS EITEhOUVTES. The phrase seems to refer to 
any rites involving lamps, not just festivals (pace 
Reinach and Thackeray). The lighting of lamps (also 
alluded or referred to in 1.308; 2.282) was practiced by 
Judeans in a number of different contexts. Seneca, Ep. 
95.47 suggests the lighting of lamps in homes on 
sabbaths (cf. m. Sabb. 2.6-7), and Persius, Sat. 5.180-81 
the same on “Herod’s day” (see Horbury 1991). But 
these perhaps echo the lighting of lamps (including the 
lampstand, 2.106) in the temple on festivals, particu- 
larly at Sukkot (see m. Sukkah 5.2-3) and Hannukah. 
The latter, commemorating the rededication of the tem- 
ple in 164 BCE, was even called “Lights” (Ant. 12.319, 
325; cf. | Macc. 4:48-51; 2 Macc. 1:8-9; cf. m. B. Qam. 
6.6 for the domestic equivalent; see Schirer revised 
1.163, n.65 for literature). 

426 The myriads are the population of Judea, an en- 
counter with any of whom would have destroyed the 
optical illusion. But Josephus ignores the agreement 
that they would “withdraw” (2.112); the impression of 
stars is made at a distance, which is where the Judeans 


429 cubits high, and twenty cu- 


dutifully stayed (2.113-14). In other words, the story 
explicitly excluded this objection, even in the highly 
condensed form in which Josephus cites it. 

427 In a war (2.112) guards would certainly be ex- 
pected (at the gates of the city and temple); but, again, 
the compact of 2.112 would imply a temporary suspen- 
sion of normal security. 

428 Cf. the conclusions to other arguments from im- 
plausibility (1.303, 320; 2.102). In fact, Josephus has 
already commented on almost every detail in his précis. 
The final argument (2.119-20) will return to externally 
attested facts. 

429 So the Latin, followed by all editors; “7” (L and 
S) must be a mistake. 

430 As Vogel notes (in Miinster ad loc.), Josephus is 
citing facts relating to the Herodian temple (the only 
one he knows), though they were not relevant to the 
time of Mnaseas, let along the distant history he relates 
(2.112). By “the doors of the sanctuary” (TOU vaou at 
§upat) Josephus means not the doors in the 10 gates 
around its walled enclosure, but the single pair of doors 
in the sanctuary building itself (0 vads), leading from 
the porch into the sanctum. This is confirmed by the 
dimensions and specifications here given. The doors in 
the 10 gates were 30 cubits high and 15 broad (War 
5.201-6; according to m. Midd. 2.3, 20 high and 10 
broad); only the doors at the west end of the women’s 
court was higher (40 cubits, War 5.204). However, the 
doors into the sanctum were 55 cubits high and 16 
broad (War 5.111; the 16 is presumably the total of 
both), while the room it opened into was 60 cubits high 
and 20 broad (War 5.215). Josephus has applied the 
dimensions of the room to its doors, but the exaggera- 
tion is not huge (rightly Bauckham 1996: 344-46; con- 
trast Sanders 1992: 60, who misconstrues the reference 
of this text). Moreover, only the sanctuary gates were 
completely overlaid with gold (see next note); most of 
the doors in the wall-gates had mixed gold and silver 
overlay (War 5.201); Nicanor’s gate was made of 
bronze (War 5.201). 

41 Cf, War 5.208, 210. The last phrase here trans- 
lates Kai WIkpoU Seiv apuprAaTol, a puzzling expres- 
sion which seems to mean that they were just about 
entirely “beaten metal” (as in a hand-beaten metal 
statue). This presumably emphasizes their weight, with 
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day by no fewer than 200 men,** and it was forbidden to leave them open.**? 120 
So it was easy, I suppose, for that lamp-bearer to open these gates by himself and to 
go off with the pack-ass’s head!*#4 Did the head return to us itself, or did he, having 


taken it and gone away, bring it back to the temple for Antiochus to fin 


provide a second fable for Apion?**° 


(2.10) 121 There is a further lie*’concerning an oath, that we swear by the God 
who made heaven and earth and sea**® to show good will to no foreigner, and espe- 
cially not to Greeks.*8° 122 Once he had got in the way of lying,*44° he ought to have 


the greater percentage of metal content. 

432 Both Greek and Latin read “200” here. Hudson 
emended the text to “20,” in light of Josephus’ com- 
ment that it took 20 men to close Nicanor’s gate (War 
6.293). To salvage the 200, it has been suggested that 
Josephus is thinking of gangs of 20 men each for the 
10 gates of the temple (so Thackeray and Reinach ad 
loc.). But as we have seen, Josephus is not talking 
about the wall-gates, but the sanctuary doors; and in 
any case, the Zabidos story did not require all 10 gates 
to be opened (rightly Bauckham 1996: 345-46). 
Josephus appears to be extrapolating the necessary 
manpower from the smaller wall doors (each 30 by 15 
cubits, requiring 20 men) to the larger sanctuary doors 
(each 60 by 10, if 20 is the total of the two in breadth); 
adding the weight of gold, and some rhetorical exag- 
geration, it is not impossible to reach a figure of 200. 
The impression from rabbinic texts that a single priest 
could open these doors from the inside (m. Tamid 3.7; 
Midd. 4.2) can only mean their unlocking: it must have 
taken a good number of priests to push the doors open, 
though Josephus’ figure is clearly extreme. 

433 This applies at night (cf. 2.105; War 4.298; 
6.293), which is here presumed to be when Zabidos 
pulled off his stunt. Without this condition (not explicit 
in the tale), the details about the doors would be irrel- 
evant. 

434 T follow Niese’s reconstruction of the text (the 
sentence is corrupt in both L and Latin); Reinach, 
Thackeray, and Minster do likewise. Since the Judeans 
were inviting Apollo into their temple (2.112), Zabidos- 
as-Apollo would hardly have to force his way in; the 
implausibility is here fabricated by Josephus. 

435 Again Niese (followed by Miinster) makes best 
sense of a corrupt text. The Greek word translated 
“gone away” (ATIcv) could be taken as the name 
Apion (so Thackeray), but, in context, is best taken as 
here, or omitted as a gloss (so Reinach). The logic re- 
quires not only that the incident took place before the 
time of Antiochus, but also that king found the same 
ass-head, not a replacement of that stolen by Zabidos. 

436 “Fable” (uuQoAoyia) closes the discussion of 
this tale in similar terms to those in which it was begun 
(2.112, fabula; cf. 2.89, 97). 


d*35—and 


Alleged oath of 
hostility to 
foreigners 


437 The text is awkward, and some words are prob- 


ably lost. The topic is the same oath as that described 
in 2.95 and, at first sight, the paragraph looks misplaced 
(cf. 2.99). Reinach indeed suggested (78, n.3) that it 
initially belonged after 2.111, but was relegated to the 
margin by Josephus in final editing, and reintroduced, 
in the wrong location, by a copyist. There may be a 
trace here of incomplete editing, since the topic is the 
same as 2.99, but the rhetorical strategy is different. 
However, it is best understood as a second attempt at 
an awkward issue: whereas earlier Josephus had dis- 
missed the purported oath against Greeks as implausi- 
bly specific (2.99), here he denies its existence outright, 
and suggests an alternative (against Egyptians) as a 
more plausible fiction. The charge of Judean unso- 
ciability will continue to rankle with Josephus through- 
out the rest of this treatise (2.148, 236-86). 

438 Greek oaths were often by sky (Zeus or Helios), 
earth (Demeter or Ge), and sea (Poseidon); see Plescia 
1970: 4, 27, 39, 63-64. Allowance is here made for 
Judean sensibilities (probably by Apion: if he had 
made the oath polytheistic, Josephus would have had a 
further angle of attack). Cf. the angelic oath in the same 
terms in Rev 10:6. In fact, Judean anxiety about the 
second commandment led some to recommend not 
mentioning God in oaths at all (e.g., Philo, Decal. 84- 
85; Spec. 2.2-8; Matt 5:33-37: the alternatives include 
earth, sun, and heaven). Judean use of a pagan formula, 
“under Zeus, Ge, and Helios,” is attested in a manu- 
mission document from Gorgippia (C// 690), though 
that is not precisely an oath. For God as creator of 
heaven, earth, and sea, cf. Neh 9:6; Ps 146:6; Acts 4.24; 
Ant. 4.40. On oaths of personal hostility (e.g., refusal to 
help or eat with one’s enemy), cf. Philo, Spec. 2.16-17. 

439 This seems to be the oath in Apion’s version of 
the Greek-sacrifice story, earlier given in shortened 
form in 2.95. It may indicate that Apion adapted a gen- 
eral oath of hostility to “foreigners” to convey the im- 
pression of a special antagonism with Greeks (see 2.90, 
note at “account”). A complaint about Judean inhospi- 
tality is first attested in Hecataeus (ca. 300 BCE; 
in Diodorus 40.3.4: atravOpcoTov Tiva Kal pIooEEVoU 
Biov), specifically related to their experience of expul- 
sion from Egypt (see Berthelot 2003: 80-94). The 
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said, “to show good will to no foreigner, and especially not to Egyptians?’*! For then 


his remarks about the oath would have fitted his opening fictions, 
were driven out by his Egyptian kinsmen, 


442 if our ancestors 


443 not for any criminality but because of 


their afflictions.4+ 123 From the Greeks we are separated more by geography than 


by customs,**> 


many of them have agreed to come over to our laws, 


charge later becomes more generalized and widespread: 
cf. Diodorus 34/35.1.1-5 (drawn from Posidonius: 
Judeans avoid mixing with other nations, treat them as 
enemies, do not share meals with others, and show them 
no good will at all); Lysimachus in Apion 1.309 (they 
show good will to no-one and offer not the best but the 
worst advice); Apollonius Molon in Apion 1.148, 258 
(they are misanthropic and refuse to share fellowship 
with people of different beliefs and a different way of 
life); see Berthelot 2003: 106-50, placing this persist- 
ent stereotype in cultural context. The prejudice was 
taken up by Roman authors: see, e.g., Tacitus, Hist. 
5.5.1 (adversus omnes alios hostile odium, connected 
with Judean food laws and preference for endogamy); 
Juvenal, Sat. 14.103-4 (refusing to show others the 
way); Quintilian, Inst. 3.7.21 (gens perniciosa ceteris); 
cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 5.33 (Judeans have long 
been in revolt not only against Rome but against hu- 
manity; they cannot join with others at table or in reli- 
gious rites); see Berthelot 2003: 156-71, suggesting the 
added influence of the Judean Revolt. The theme even 
finds an echo in the Pauline letters (1 Thess 2:14-15: 
they are opposed to all people). 

440 The double emphasis on “lies” (2.121 and here) 
labels this story as definitively as each of the 3 previ- 
ous topics concerning the temple (2.79, echoed in 2.82, 
85; 2.90, echoed in 2.98, 111; 2.115). 

441 Once again, Josephus is Apion’s instructor (cf. 
2.62, 73, 101). In 2.99 Egyptians were mentioned, but 
alongside “many others” to whom the oath could have 
applied; here they are singled out, since Judean hostil- 
ity can be safely directed against a people consistently 
denigrated in this context. 

442 For the implied charge of inconsistency, cf. 
2.68, 117. 

443 Greek: uo AltyuTticov Tosv ouyyeveav (with no 
pronoun to indicate whose kinsmen they are; the Latin 
omits “kinsmen” altogether). The phrase is generally 
taken to mean that the Judeans were driven out by their 
kinsmen (so Blum, Thackeray), with “kinsmen” placed 
in inverted commas to signal that this is only what 
Apion claimed (2.28-31). This would certainly height- 
en the crime (expulsion of one’s own relatives), but, 
given Josephus’ acute sensitivity on this point (2.8, 
28), one would expect him to signal that this relation- 
ship was only what Apion and others claimed, not the 


so we feel towards them neither hatred nor envy.**° On the contrary, 


447 and some have remained 


truth: the Greek would require “so-called” (cf. 2.34). It 
is better to take the text as here translated, in line with 
the consistent representation of Apion as an Egyptian. 
By this relationship Apion is practically implicated in 
the expulsion. 

444 Greek: oupopal, as in 2.8, a neutral term which 
avoids reference to plague and suggests cruelty in ex- 
pelling an unfortunate people. Victims of this massive 
injustice, Judeans have every right to hate Egyptians 
and swear the purported oath against them. For the 
dishonorable Egyptian motives in hating Judeans, see 
1.223-26. 

445 The comparative allows for some differences in 
custom, but these are here played down (cf. 2.99, where 
they are acknowledged but made part of a general phe- 
nomenon). Elsewhere in this treatise, the difference be- 
tween Judean and Greek custom is played up (e.g., 
2.74-75, 163-67, 250-51; cf. Philo, Mos. 1.2). The state- 
ment here echoes the claims about Judean geographi- 
cal isolation in 1.60-68, but in that context difference 
in life-style was also fully acknowledged (1.61, 68). 
Given the realities of the Diaspora, and of Greek pres- 
ence in the Judean homeland, neither passage reflects 
the facts contemporary to Josephus. Once again the rhe- 
torical needs of a particular argument control Josephus’ 
depiction of reality. 

446 The twin causes of ethnic hatred identified by 
Josephus; cf. the Egyptian attitude to Judeans (1.224; 
2.31). Where he acknowledges difference in custom 
from the Greeks, he is happy to accept their envy 
(2.280-85), but not their hatred. 

447 Greek: TOAAOI TAP’ AUTCIV Els TOUS NLETEPOUS 
vouous ouveBnoav eloeAGeiv (there is no need to emend 
the text, pace Reinach, following Herwerden). Josephus 
is describing “proselytes,” but never uses that term, and 
has a variety of expressions to describe Gentile commit- 
ment to live under Judean laws (cf. 2.210, 261; Ant. 
3.318; 13.257-58, 318-19; 15.254-55; 18.82; 20.17, 35, 
38, 139, 145-46; Life 149; see Cohen 1987: 419-21). 
They are mentioned here for a number of reasons: they 
prove that, far from Judeans envying Greeks, the reverse 
is true (cf. 2.261); that, far from feeling hostility to- 
wards Greeks, Judeans are happy to have them adopt 
their laws (more explicit in 2.209-10); and that Greeks 
had the opportunity to witness at first hand whether 
Judeans swore any such oath (2.124). Apart from 
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faithful,**8 while others have not maintained their endurance,**? but have withdrawn 
again.*°° 124 None of these has ever said that he heard this oath being sworn among 


us;*>! only Apion, it seems, has heard it—because he was the one who concocted 
it!452 


(2.11) 125 One should also be particularly amazed**? at the great intelligence*** 


in what Apion goes on to say. For he says that it is evidence of the fact that we do 
not employ just laws or worship God as we should*>> that [we do not govern,]**° 
but are subservient to other nations, one after another, and that we have experi- 


Apion’s 
denigration of 
Judean history 


enced some misfortunes affecting our city*’ 


Josephus (see above), other evidence for the phenom- 
enon of proselytes in the 1-2" centuries CE includes 
Philo (e.g., Virt. 102-8, 182, 212-19; Spec. 1.51-53, 
309; 4.178), the New Testament (e.g., Matt. 23:15; Acts 
2.11; 6:5; 13.43), Tacitus (Hist. 5.5.1), Juvenal (Sat. 
14.96-106), and a few inscriptions (e.g., CJ 1385; 
Liideritz 1983: no. 12; cf. Williams 1998: 171-72; 
Cohen 1999: 161 n.74). This scattered evidence, and 
Josephus’ vague “many,” do not enable us to calculate 
how common this phenomenon was (for a maximal in- 
terpretation, sometimes unpersuasive, see Feldman 
1993: 288-341). See further Goodman 1994a; Cohen 
1999, esp. chapters 5-7. 

448 To “remain faithful” (eupévelv) to the laws is a 
key expression in this treatise: cf. 1.42, 261; 2.144, 150, 
153, 182, 221, 257, 278. 

449 Greek: Thy KaPTEPlaV OUX UTOLElVaVTES, a 
slightly awkward expression, which combines two 
terms emphasized in 2.145ff: kaptepia is a central 
Judean virtue in 2.146, 170, and utropévetv (“maintain 
faithfulness”; “endure”) a key characteristic (e.g., 
2.234-35). Judean law will be presented as an extremely 
rigorous discipline, and here proselyte apostasy is im- 
plicitly attributed to Greek softness (not Judean un- 
friendliness). 

450 Josephus mentions this potentially embarrassing 
fact for the sake of the next sentence. He elsewhere 
cites one example: Polemo, who renounced the Judean 
practices he had adopted on marrying a Herodian prin- 
cess, when the marriage was dissolved (Ant. 20.145-46). 
The category of apostate proselytes was probably 
small, but here serves an important rhetorical purpose. 
On “apostasy” in the Diaspora see Barclay 1998b; 
Wilson 2004. 

451 Renegade proselytes provide the perfect cor- 
roboration for Josephus’ denial of the oath-phenom- 
enon: they are outsiders with inside knowledge. 

452 “Concoct” (cuvtiénut) is one of Josephus’ 
favorite terms; see note to “like” at 1.293. The oath was 
part of the Greek-sacrifice story, which Josephus else- 
where attributes to others (2.90-91), not just Apion. But 
it is convenient to close this discussion with a personal 


—while they, obviously, have become 


attack on his opponent, as elsewhere (2.88, 120). 

453 For the sarcasm in Josephus’ “amazement” 
(Saupateiv), see note to “scholar” at 2.12. 

454 Reading ouvéoews with ed. princ. and all mod- 
ern editors. Apion’s stupidity here is not just his igno- 
rance of history (2.130, 133) but also his lack of 
awareness that his attack rebounds against his own 
Egyptian people (2.126, 128-29, 133). 

455 Apion’s critique of the Judean law is hinted at 
in 2.25 and explicit in 2.94, 137; impiety towards God 
(he surely said “the Gods”) is a charge represented in 
various forms in 2.65, 73, 117, and in the temple sto- 
ries. An attack on laws/customs and religion goes to the 
heart of a people’s culture, as understood in antiquity. 
The same topics were twinned by Apollonius Molon 
(2.145-48), and the accusation will be tackled in full by 
Josephus in 2.145ff. 

456 The phrase (TO UT] APXEIV) is not present in L, or 
implied by the Latin, but the Greek seems to require 
some such phrase. Niese posits a lacuna, but other mod- 
ern editors (including Minster) follow ed. princ. in sup- 
plying the phrase translated here. I place it in square 
brackets as an editorial addition. 

457 Apion’s depiction was perhaps fuller and more 
graphic (for Josephus’ anodyne language of “misfor- 
tune,” cf. 1.34; 2.82). Apion certainly recounted the 
plundering of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2.80), and may have focused specifically on the 
checkered history of the Jerusalem temple (cf. 
Josephus’ attention to temples in 2.129-31). It would 
have been easy enough to depict Judean history as a 
succession of periods of political “enslavement,” to 
Persians, Ptolemies, Seleucids, and Romans (all men- 
tioned in 2.125-34); cf. the derogatory reference to 
Judean culture in 2.135. Tacitus likewise refers to the 
Judean nation as “the meanest part of the subjects” 
(despectissima pars servientum) in the kingdoms of the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians (Hist. 5.8.2). Apion ap- 
pealed here to a cultural logic widely accepted in an- 
tiquity, and enthusiastically endorsed by Rome: 
political and military success is a sign of virtue and 
piety (securing divine aid), while defeat and subjuga- 
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accustomed from the very beginning to ruling over the most dominant city rather 
than serving the Romans!*** 126 Yet even one of them would refrain from such 
boasting.*°? And of the rest of humanity, there is no one who would not say that 
this argument of Apion turns equally*® against himself.*©! 127 It has fallen to few 


tion are sure proofs of cultural inferiority and religious 
failure. Roman self-congratulation on her piety, re- 
warded by the acquisition of her empire, is eloquently 
voiced by Cicero (Har. Resp. 19) and taken as familiar 
enough to be the subject of sustained attack by 
Tertullian (Apol. 25-26). Conversely, by the same logic, 
subject nations could be disdained for their obviously 
inferior culture/piety. Cicero used this logic against 
Judeans in the aftermath of Pompey’s capture of Jerusa- 
lem: that the Judean nation has been conquered, sub- 
ject to tribute, and enslaved shows “how dear it is to 
the immortal Gods” (Flacc. 69; cf. Prov. Cons. 5.10 on 
Syrians and Judeans as nations born to slavery). In 
Josephus’ own time, after the crushing of the Judean 
Revolt and the destuction of the temple—vividly por- 
trayed by the Flavians in coins, triumphal procession 
and monumental arches—this logic must have seemed 
all the more salient. It is certainly repeated in Minucius 
Felix (Oct. 10.4: the Judean God is enslaved, with his 
own special people, to the Roman deities) and in 
Celsus (apud Origen, Cels. 8.69: see how much help 
God has been to them: instead of being masters of the 
world they have been left no land or home; cf. Julian, 
Gal, 218a-c). 

Given the facts of history and the prevalence 
of this logic, this is a particularly difficult argument for 
Josephus to handle. By and large, following the 
Deuteronomistic tradition, he agrees that God rewards 
virtue with success, and punishes sin with failure (see 
the programmatic statement in Ant. 1.14, and Attridge 
1976). He is prepared to accept that Rome’s empire is a 
reward for virtue (or valor, apeth, War 3.71), and ex- 
plains the crushing of the Judean revolt as God’s pun- 
ishment of the rebels and their gross impiety (e.g., War 
5.401, 408; 7.327-33). But here he cannot afford to 
agree that Apion’s logic is borne out by the conduct of 
a corrupt segment of the Judean nation. In the paragraph 
that follows (2.125-34), he i) partly accepts the charge 
of multiple Judean “misfortunes,” but dilutes its effect 
by suggesting that these are a universal phenomenon 
(2.126-27); ii) partly denies the charge by reference to 
periods of Judean success (2.132, 134); and i11) suggests 
a quite different logic, in which such misfortunes are 
the fault not of the victims but of the perpetrators 
(2.130-31); see further Barclay 2005a. 

458 Greek: avtosv [with ed. princ. and most modern 
editors, in preference to L’s autot] SnAov OT! TOAEs 
NYEMOVIKWOTATHS EK Tov avebev apyxetv, aAAA 


ur) Poospatois SouAgvelv ouvelOiopéveov. This involves 
some transposition in word-order (following ed. princ., 
Naber, Thackeray, Reinach, and Miinster), but seems to 
make best sense. The “most dominant city” is presum- 
ably Rome, and the whole statement is heavily sarcas- 
tic. In what follows “they” will refer to the Egyptian 
nation (2.128-29); both Egypt and Alexandria can be 
represented as “enslaved” to Rome (War 2.384-87), a 
condition which Josephus implies can be backdated to 
the very beginning (of what era?). It is striking that the 
fortunes and the status of nations are discussed imme- 
diately with reference to Rome (cf. the close of the para- 
graph in 2.134). Roman hegemony is highlighted 
throughout this segment as the defining political real- 
ity, and her opinion taken to be the defining truth (cf. 
2.37, 40-42, 56-64, 71-72, 73-77). Josephus stands as 
the spokesman of one subject nation playing its repu- 
tation off against another, by reference to their status 
and favor in the eyes of the imperial power. But embed- 
ded within this very discussion are passages which 
could be heard to relativize, and even criticise, Roman 
power (2.127, 131); the politics, the constraints, and 
space for resistance of the “post-colonial” subject are 
neatly encapsulated within the complex set of rhetori- 
cal maneuvers that follow. 

459 The sentence is textually corrupt in at least one 
place, and its meaning uncertain. I translate here the 
following text: KaITOL TOUTwV AV TIs ATOOXOITO 
TOLAUTHS HEyadauxias (the last word, in place of 
yeyadowuxtas [L and S], is an emendation universally 
accepted). A number of editors follow Niese’s emenda- 
tion of the verb to avaoxoiTo, thus rendering the sense 
“someone might tolerate such a boast from them (=the 
Romans)” (so Thackeray and Calabi); Reinach (fol- 
lowed by Miinster emends Toiauths to ToIlaUTAS 
(“such boasts,” accusative plural); he also alters the 
word order to make this a question. But the verb and 
adjective are probably best left alone: the point is that 
the Romans who belong to “the most dominant city,” 
would not be as boastful as the madly arrogant Apion. 
The sentence thus attributes to Romans proper modesty, 
while simultaneously gesturing to their world-dominant 
status (cf. 2.41). 

460 Ls iKavos is rightly changed to IKavods in ed. 
princ. and by all modern editors: the adverb is usually 
to be translated “sufficiently,” but here appears to have 
the sense, “to the same degree.” 

461 Cf. the rhetorical tactic of 2.5. All that follows 
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to gain sovereignty over a period of time,*°* and changes have again brought even 
these under the yoke to serve others;*©? most peoples have been subject to others 
on many occasions.** 128 So it is only the Egyptians (because the Gods, so they 
say, fled to their country for refuge and were saved by changing into the form of 
animals)*°> who have the special privilege of not having been subservient to any 
of those who conquered Asia or Europe*°°—these who throughout all time have 
not gained a single day of freedom, not even at the hands of their indigenous 
masters.4°7 129 The way in which the Persians treated them, who not only once 
but on many occasions sacked their cities, razed their temples to the ground and 


Egyptian 
ignominy 


slaughtered what they consider to be “Gods 


by way of “reversal of the charge” is relevant only to 
Egyptians, not to Alexandrians (among whom Apion, 
in reality, would have numbered himself). 

462 Ls impossible Siakaipomtias is split by Naber 
(and Thackeray) into 610 kaipottias (Thackeray: “by 
waiting on opportunity”). But kaipoTtia is otherwise 
unattested in Greek literature (see Miiller 276) and I 
here follow Reinach’s emendation 510 KaipoU Tivos. 

463 The topic of the passing of empires is not un- 
common in Greek literature (see de Romilly 1977), and 
is a staple of Judean apocalyptic (e.g., Daniel, Sibylline 
Oracles). Josephus elsewhere makes reference to fate, 
fortune, or providence in connection with Roman suc- 
cess (e.g., War 2.360, 390-91; 3.354; 4.179; see 
Lindner 1972). But the notion that the Roman empire 
itself might eventually succumb to this pattern could 
only be voiced with circumspection. Polybius has the 
Roman general Scipio weep at the destruction of 
Carthage and the fate of other empires, and when 
prompted, express his fears for Rome itself (38.22); and 
Josephus has Titus exclaim more generally that no hu- 
man affairs are secure (War 3.396). But it is a different 
matter for a subject of Rome to express this in his own 
voice. Josephus here confines his remarks to the past 
tense, and makes no explicit reference to Rome; but the 
application of this sentiment to the Roman empire, and 
to the future, could certainly be made by those inclined 
to do so. Elsewhere he refers to God going the rounds 
of the nations and giving sovereignty now to Italy (War 
5.367; cf. the “now” in Apion 2.41). This could imply, 
but certainly does not state, a future limit to that period 
of rule. Josephus’ interpretation of Daniel’s vision of 
empires is notoriously indirect and incomplete (see 
Bruce 1965; Mason 1994). It appears, however, that 
Josephus did expect the Roman empire to wane, though 
not in the immediate future; what role Israel might have 
in and beyond that waning is spoken only obscurely in 
Ant. 4.114-17, 125; 10.207, 210 (see de Jonge 1974; 
Spilsbury 2003). 

464 Cf. the same TroAAakis in 1.34; for the Egyp- 
tians, however, this is not just their frequent, but their 
constant state (2.128)! The more the experience is 
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—I would not blame them for 


universalized, the less it can be taken to imply anything 
about the inadequacy of particular nations’ laws or pi- 
ety. 

465 The story of the Gods’ transformation into ani- 
mal shape, in flight from Seth/Typhon, appears to have 
ancient Egyptian roots (Griffiths 1960b), but became 
popular in Greek discourse as a mythological explana- 
tion of Egyptian animal cults. The trope is common in 
both Greek and Latin literature, before and after 
Josephus’ lifetime (e.g., Diodorus 1.86.3; Ovid, Metam. 
5.319-31; Plutarch, /s. Os. 379c-f; Lucian, Sacr. 14; 
Apollodorus 1.6.3; Antoninus Liberalis, Metam. 28.1- 
4; see Griffiths 1970: 545; van Henten 1993: 230-32). 
It is not clear that this event was claimed by Egyptians 
as a mark of their special status, but Josephus uses it to 
introduce yet another reference to risible Egyptian reli- 
gion. 

466 The conquerors of Asia are the Persians, Mac- 
edonians, and, no doubt, the Romans (cf. 2.133); of 
Europe, the Romans. As the following sections show, 
Josephus is being cruelly sarcastic. 

467 Josephus is thinking of the subjection of Egyp- 
tian peasants to the Pharaohs, in line with the Greek 
perception that all eastern rulers were despots, and their 
subjects no better off than slaves. Josephus’ rhetoric 
thus turns the proud tradition of Egyptian independ- 
ence into perpetual enslavement. Diodorus represents 
the Egyptians’ own perspective, in terms which mirror 
the cultural logic of 2.125: it is proof of Egypt’s great- 
ness as the source of culture and the creator of the best 
laws that she was ruled over by kings, nearly all of them 
indigenous, for 4,700 years, and that their land was the 
most prosperous in the world (1.69.5-6). 

468 The denigration of Egypt is represented by as- 
sault on her religion, as in 1.76, 249. The Persians un- 
der Cambyses conquered Egypt in 522 BCE, and 
maintained control there, despite revolts in 486 and 
465 BCE, until the great revolt of Amyrtaeus in 404 
BCE re-established Egyptian independence. But in 343 
BCE, Artaxerxes III (Ochus) reconquered the land, al- 
though this last period of Persian rule lasted only until 
Alexander’s invasion in 322 BCE (see Grimal 1992: 
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Fate of temples 


that.4°° 130 For one should not imitate Apion’s ignorance:4”° he has not considered 
the misfortunes of the Athenians or the Lacedaemonians, 
said to be the most courageous of the Greeks, 
I pass over the kings who were famed for their piety, 


471 the latter universally 


the former the most pious.*”? 131 
474 and the misfortunes they 


472 


experienced in their lives;47> I pass over the burnt Athenian acropolis,*”° the temple 
in Ephesus,*”’ that in Delphi,*’® thousands of others.4”? No one has blamed these 


367-82). Egyptian memory of this period, exacerbated 
by Greek propaganda, recalls Persian rule as extremely 
harsh and irreligious (Diodorus 1.44.3), with particu- 
larly lurid charges directed against the two Persian con- 
querors, Cambyses and Ochus: Cambyses is reputed to 
have destroyed temples wholesale, and killed the Apis 
bull (Herodotus 3.16-18, 27-29, 37-38; Diodorus 
1.46.4; 95.4-5; Strabo 17.1.27; Plutarch, Js. Os. 368f; 
Pompeius Trogus, apud Justin 19.1-6), while Ochus is 
said to have both killed the bull and eaten it (Plutarch, 
Is. Os. 355c; 363c; cf. Aelian, Nat. an. 10.28; Var. hist. 
6.8). The charges are stereotyped and probably exagger- 
ated (other evidence suggests Cambyses integrated well 
into the Egyptian religious tradition; cf. Eddy 1961: 
261-62), but the Persians no doubt conquered the land, 
and suppressed revolt, with all necessary means; in any 
case, in later years the myth was more powerful than 
the reality. 

469 After sullying the reputation of Egypt at such 
length, Josephus suddenly changes tack; by holding 
this to the end, the damage is already done. He now 
introduces a quite different logic, that ignominy at- 
taches not to the defeated but to those who perpetrate 
religious crimes (2.130-31); see Barclay 2005a: 330-31. 

410 Greek: atraideuvola, as in 2.3, 38; on the theme, 
see note to “ignorance” at 2.3. The tone is ironic, as 
Apion clearly did know the famous moments in history 
to which Josephus alludes (cf. 2.133). 

471 Ever since their conflict in the Peloponnesian 
War (5 century BCE), Athens and Sparta stood in con- 
venient rhetorical conjunction, or antithesis, in com- 
ment on history and politics (see Todd 1996). Josephus 
will use other aspects of their reputation in 2.171-72, 
259-68. Their “misfortunes” (lit.: “fortunes”, Tuxat), in 
the Peloponnesian War, and in subsequent military and 
political history, were staples of Roman rhetoric, but 
frequently traced to political or moral faults not ac- 
knowledged here. By declining to give details, 
Josephus conveys the impression that they were vic- 
tims of bad luck or injustice. 

472 Spartan military heroism, as at Thermopylae 
(480 BCE), was central to her enduring reputation (see 
Ollier 1972; Tigerstedt 1965-74); Josephus will return 
to the theme in 2.225-31, with a claim that Judeans are 
even tougher. The point is that the logic of 2.125 can- 
not apply here: there was nothing wrong with her laws. 


473 So there was no fault in her religion, pace the 
logic of 2.125. Athenian piety is another literary topos 
(Schaublin 1982: 327): cf. Sophocles, Oed. Col. 260; 
Isocrates, Paneg. 33; Pausanias 1.17.1; Luke has Paul 
pass ironic comment in Acts 17:22. Josephus will use 
this Athenian reputation for a different argument in 
2.262-68. 

474 “Pass over” is, of course, a way of mentioning 
(by the device known as praeteritio). L and S read here 
av éva Kpoicov (“of whom one [was] Croesus”), but 
this is not represented in the Latin translation and is 
awkward grammatically; it may be a scribal gloss. For 
reconstructions of the original Greek, see Boysen ad 
loc. (on the basis of the Latin) and Giangrande 1962: 
115-16 (somewhat speculative). 

475 “Misfortunes” (oundopat) echoes 2.125, al- 
though Apion’s argument concerned nations, rather 
than individuals. 

476 This happened in 480 BCE, when Xerxes over- 
ran Attica before the battle of Salamis; see Herodotus 
8.53. 

471 The archaic temple of Artemis was burned down 
in 356 BCE by one Herostratus (Strabo 14.1.22); at- 
tempts to keep the perpetrator’s name from entering 
history were not entirely successful (Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. att. 2.6.18; Valerius Maximus 8.14, ext. 5; cf. 
Tulius Solinus, Collectanea 40.2-5). 

478 The archaic temple was reputed to have burned 
down accidentally (Herodotus 1.50; 2.180; Pausanias 
10.5.12-13), which hardly fits Josephus’ next sentence. 
But Plutarch, Num. 9.6 records that it was once burned 
by Medes, and later demolished in the Mithridatic and 
Roman civil wars. 

479 The mere fact that these were temples makes the 
act sacrilegious; Josephus would hardly wish to name 
the Gods to whom they were dedicated. As Josephus is 
writing in the aftermath of 70 CE, the Jerusalem temple 
must be a case in point. But one can understand why he 
might not want to include it in the list, although else- 
where he is candid about the times Jerusalem has been 
captured or the temple destoyed (War 6.435-42). In this 
context he does not wish to remind his readers of the 
Revolt or the Roman destruction of the temple (cf. the 
careful statement in 2.82): mention of the Revolt would 
spoil the image of Judean friendship with Rome 
(2.134), and reference to the Romans would bring them 
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things on the victims, but on the perpetrators.48° 132 Our novel accuser, Apion, 
turns out to have forgotten his own woes affecting Egypt;**! Sesostris, the mythical 
king of Egypt, has blinded him!*8? On our side, could we not speak of our kings 
David and Solomon who mastered many nations?*83 133 Let us pass over 
them*84—although Apion was ignorant of the universally known fact that the Egyp- 
tians were subservient to the Persians, and to the Macedonians who ruled Asia after 
them, with a status no different from slaves,*®> 134 while we, being free,*®® used 
to rule in addition over the surrounding cities for about 120 years up till the time 
of Pompey the Great;*8? and when all the monarchs, on all sides, were hostile to 


Judeans and 
Romans 


under the censure of the following sentence. Readers 
could draw their own conclusions from Josephus’ indi- 
rection. 

480 The logic of 2.125 is now completely reversed: 
misfortunes such as these prove the irreligion of the 
aggressors, not the impiety of the victims. Could this 
new logic be applicable to the fate of the temple in 
Jerusalem? The destruction of a temple was always a 
sensitive matter (see Rives 2005), and in the case of 
Jerusalem Josephus is careful in his War to complicate 
the question of agency, attributing the destruction of 
the temple to God, to the impiety of the rebels, and to 
Titus only as the unwilling agent (e.g., 1.10; 6.236-43; 
7.112-13). But Josephus knew that the Flavian dynasty 
was founded on the destruction of Jerusalem (Barnes 
2005; Millar 2005) and he could imagine other read- 
ings of history (e.g., his own bare comment in Ant. 
20.250; Eleazar’s complaint of its unholy devastation, 
War 7.379; cf. Sulpicius Severus 2.30.7: an unending 
mark of cruelty). Nothing is said here to suggest that 
the Romans are the “perpetrators” of a Jerusalem sacri- 
lege; but it does not take much for that conclusion to 
be drawn, and the advertized “passing over” of “thou- 
sands of others” leaves many options for the reader. 
Tertullian was more blunt: Rome’s empire was gained 
through the sacrilegious destruction of temples (Apol. 
25). 

481 The misfortunes of Egypt are now personalized 
with reference to the Egyptian Apion. His forgetfulness 
is as ironic as his ignorance in 2.130, 133; cf. the alter- 
native explanation in 2.37. 

482 This is one of Josephus’ more finely crafted wit- 
ticisms. Sesostris was an Egyptian king of legendary 
exploits (Herodotus 2.102-109; Diodorus 1.53-58, there 
called Sesodsis). According to Herodotus, it was his 
son, Pheron, who went blind (2.111), but the motif was 
transferred to Sesostris in some traditions (Diodorus 
1.58.3; cf. 1.59.1). Josephus knows Herodotus’ story, 
but thinks the exploits were attributed to the wrong 
king (Ant. 8. 253, 260; they apply to Isokos, his ver- 
sion of biblical Shishak). Only here does he suggest 
that Sesostris inhabits an unreal world—as unreal as 


that portrayed by Apion. Blindness is a common meta- 
phor for the errors induced by prejudice (cf. 1.214, 226; 
2.142). 

483 Josephus now adopts a different tack: Apion’s 
characterization of Judean history should be countered, 
not accepted. Josephus does not reveal how far back in 
history he has to go for these counter-examples. Fol- 
lowing the biblical accounts, he had recorded their 
military successes in Ant. 7.96-106, 159-61; 8.160-62. 
But the empire there described was comparatively 
small; and this image of warring Judean kings clashes 
somewhat with the claim of 1.62. 

484 The praeteritio is convenient, given the insig- 
nificance of the claim that could be advanced (see pre- 
vious note); in any case, Josephus is more concerned to 
define Judean status in relation to Rome (2.134). 

485 The claim of 2.128 is repeated, now without 
irony. “Macedonian” rule in Egypt refers to the Pto- 
lemies (322-30 BCE), though they were hardly at the 
same time rulers of Asia. The occurrence of Egyptian 
revolts during the Ptolemaic era indicates that some 
Egyptians did perceive the Ptolemies as foreign tyrants, 
though this was hardly true of all Egyptians, and not at 
all true of Greeks in Alexandria, such as Apion. 

486 This participial clause hangs loosely in the sen- 
tence, but forms the sharpest possible contrast to the 
status of the Egyptians. It seems to belong to the fol- 
lowing clause about the 120-year period before 
Pompey, but could be intended to represent the status 
of Judeans also before and after that time; for Jose- 
phus’ language of “freedom” in his earlier works, see 
Schwartz 2002. 

487 Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem in 63 BCE forms 
the watershed; see 2.82, note at “Great.” The length of 
the preceding period (after liberation from Seleucid 
tule) is rhetorically exaggerated. If, as Josephus states 
elsewhere, this “freedom” began with the high-priest- 
hood of Simon (142 BCE; War 1.53, following 1 Macc. 
13:41-42), it amounts to no more than 80 years. Else- 
where he computes the Hasmonean era (down to Herod) 
as 126/125 years (Ant. 14.490; 17.162). 
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the Romans,*8* ours alone, because of their loyalty, were maintained as allies and 


friends.*8? 


Alleged lack of 
inventors 


488 [and S read: extroAgunBevtoov Trpds Paspatoov. 
Niese minor emends to ekToAgucobévtTcov TrPds * Poo- 
Uatous. Miinster preserves the participle extoAeunbe- 
VTOV, as equivalent to ekToAsucbévToov, but follows 
Niese with pds ‘Pasyatous. The two verbs ekTroAguéco 
and EkTTOAgUOc are sometimes confused in the textual 
tradition (cf. Ant. 1.72; 12.381; 13.243; in 18.176 the 
text may be more seriously corrupt). In Josephus’ usage, 
EKTTOAEHECO means to fight or make war on another; it is 
found only once in the passive, with the sense “to be at 
war” (with 1pds + accusative, Ant. 4.101). ekToAEUOCo 
has the active sense “to provoke to war” (with tpds + 
accusative, Apion 1.296); in the perfect passive it 
means “to be in a state of hostility” (e.g., War 2.499; 
3.415; Ant. 13.137, with mpds + accusative); in other 
passive tenses it means to be hostile, or to go to war 
(Ant. 12.243, 381; War 7.425, with dative). Thus, 
whichever verb is read, there is no reason to translate 
this clause as referring to monarchs “subjugated by the 
Romans” (Blum), still less as “when war had been de- 
clared by the Romans” (Thackeray). But either verb 
might have the sense, in the passive, represented here; 
the clause makes good grammatical (and rhetorical) 
sense with the emendation to Teds ‘Pasaious noted 
above. Josephus wishes to represent Judeans as the 
Romans’ sole allies in the East. 

489 For the theme of loyalty in relation to the Ro- 
mans, cf. 2.61, 64. Although the reference is not ex- 
plicit, parallels elsewhere suggest that Josephus has in 
mind here a series of alliances between Rome and the 
Maccabean/Hasmonean leaders: see, e.g., Ant. 12.414- 
19; 13.163-65, 259-64, 415-19; 14.144-48, 190-222, 
265-67. In most cases these texts contain the key words 
“friends” and “allies,” or their abstract cognates (cf. 
“loyalty” in 14.192, and reference to hostile parties in 
12.417). Up to this point, the paragraph has operated 
with only two categories: a nation is either free/ruling/ 
dominant or enslaved/subservient. Now, notably, 
Josephus avoids speaking of Judeans as “enslaved” to 
Rome (cf. Agrippa II’s speech in War 2.356-57), but 
uses a different and face-saving vocabulary of alliance 
and friendship. But, as Cicero noted, allies of Rome 
might think of themselves as choosing to serve Rome 
rather than rule others (Leg. man. 41). Tacitus disdained 
the Hasmoneans as petty, quarrelsome kings (Hist. 
5.8.3), and celebrated the moment when Pompey 
“tamed” (domuit) and Sosius “subdued” (subegit) the 
Judeans (5.9.1). Josephus finishes the discussion with 
the rosiest possible image of relations between Judeans 


(2.12) 135 But we have not produced remarkable men, such as inventors in the 
arts or exceptional intellectuals.4°° And he enumerates Socrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and 


and Rome: the subsequent history, with the margi- 
nalization of Judean kings and the catastrophic Revolt, 
is kept well out of view. 

490 By way of rhetorical variety, Josephus begins 
the new point without making explicit that this is an 
accusation. The criticism was voiced also by 
Apollonius Molon (2.148), on whom Apion may have 
drawn; cf. the unattributed version of the charge in 
2.182. It continued to reverberate through intellectual 
circles: Celsus repeated it in connection with the ob- 
servation that Judeans had done nothing worthy of 
mention by Greek historians (apud Origen, Cels. 4.31; 
cf. 8.53 and Apion 1.2, with note to “historians”). Early 
Greek encounters with the advanced civilization of 
Egypt had raised the question of whether Greeks had 
derived their skills from elsewhere (cf. 1.7). After 
Herodotus and Plato suggested that Greeks had learned 
much from Egypt, this claim became central to 
Hecataeus’ presentation of Egyptian culture (see 
Diodorus 1.69.5; 96.1-3). But in the Hellenistic era, as 
cultures mixed and competed, many others put forward 
claims for great antiquity and for the earliest discovery 
of the knowledge or skills necessary for civilization 
(Thraede 1962a; Thraede 1962b; Tiede 1972). As 
Diodorus remarks, “not only do Greeks put forth their 
claims but many of the barbarians as well, all holding 
that it is they who are autochthonous and the first of all 
men to discover the things which are of use in life, and 
that it was the events in their own history which were 
the earliest to have been held worthy of record” (1.9.3). 
By the first century CE, a huge list could be compiled 
of all the competing claims, some clearly mythical, 
some historical: see Pliny, Nat. 7.191-209, which in- 
cludes names from many nations, but not a single 
Judean. Judean authors certainly attempted to enter 
this competition (see Droge 1989: 12-48). Eupolemus 
(apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.26.1) claimed Moses as the 
first wise man, the inventor of the alphabet, and the first 
to write down laws; ps.-Eupolemus (apud Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 9.17.3; 9.18.2) has Abraham as the first to 
bring Chaldean astrology to Egypt and Phoenicia; 
Artapanus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.18.1; 9.23.2-3; 
9.27.4-6) attributes important inventions to Abraham 
(astrology), Joseph (e.g., weights and measurements), 
and Moses (e.g., ships, weapons, hydraulics, and phi- 
losophy); and Aristobulus (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
13.12.1-16) argued that Greek philosophers learned 
their best ideas from Moses. On Josephus’ treatment of 
this theme, see below. For Apion, the accusation bears 
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the like.*?! Then—the most amazing thing*?*—he adds himself to those he has 
listed*#°? and congratulates Alexandria on having such a citizen!*°4 136 He needed 
this self-recommendation. For in all other quarters his reputation was as a malicious 
rabble-rouser, debased in both life-style and oratory; so one may with good reason 
pity Alexandria if she prided herself on him!*9° As for our own men, who were wor- 


thy of no less praise, they are familiar to those who read our Ancient Histories. 
(2.13) 137 The rest of what is written in the charge is perhaps best left unan- 
swered,*”” so that he might prove the accuser of himself and of the rest of the Egyp- 


some similarities to that of 2.125: the Judean nation is 
historically, politically, and culturally insignificant. It 
may also relate to the citizenship issue: while Alexan- 
dria is right to boast of citizens such as him (see be- 
low), worthless Judeans are not qualified for this honor. 

491 Socrates, the Athenian philosopher (469-399 
BCE), was the most famous, and for many, the greatest 
philosopher; Josephus will highlight the controversy 
he spawned in 2.263-64. Zeno of Citium (335-263 
BCE) was the founder of the Stoic school of philoso- 
phy; Cleanthes of Assos (331-232 BCE) was his suc- 
cessor as its head. Both were extremely famous, and 
Stoicism was the most popular philosophy among Ro- 
man intellectuals. That Apion lists these figures indi- 
cates that he identified himself with the Greek 
intellectual tradition (and not as an Egyptian), and spe- 
cifically with the Stoic tradition (Bertholet 2003: 176- 
77). 

492 Greek: TO BauyaoiadTtatov; for the ironic use of 
words from this root in relation to Apion see note, to 
“scholar” at 2.12. 

493 With Niese, who (following the Latin) emends 
the Greek text (TcSv ElpnLEvaov) to ToIs Elpnuévois. An 
alternative (Schaublin 1982: 324, n.62) keeps L’s text 
here intact, and emends the earlier TO Baupaoistatov 
to Tov Baupaoiatatov (“then he adds himself as the 
most amazing of those listed”). 

494 Josephus seizes on this bombast as an excuse for 
an ad hominem response. Apion certainly had a reputa- 
tion for self-importance and ostentation (Pliny, Nat. 
preface 25; Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 5.14.3); see note 
to “scholar” at 2.2. There may be an echo here of 
Cicero’s famous claim that Rome was lucky to have 
him as its consul (Jacobson 2000). Apion was clearly 
proud of his Alexandrian citizenship (cf. 2.32); what- 
ever Josephus might say, he clearly wrote and thought 
as an “Alexandrian,” not as an “Egyptian.” After this 
comment, the Latin text reads: quod rite facit (“which 
he does rightly”). The phrase is not in L or S, and ap- 
pears to be a scribal addition (there is another in 2.141). 
Niese minor prints an equivalent Greek phrase (0p8c5s 
troicav, followed by Miinster), but most editors put the 
phrase in square brackets. 

495 Josephus deflects attention away from the criti- 


496 


Apion’s other 
charges 


cism by focusing on the critic, juxtaposing his self- 
opinion with what is presented as the universal judg- 
ment on Apion (see note to “scholar” at 2.2, for his 
mixed reputation). The comments here echo 2.3: the 
label “rabble-rouser” is repeated and intensified (for 
“malicious” [tovnpos], cf. 2.37). 

496 For other references to this work, cf, 1.1, 54, 127; 
2.287; on the relationship with Apion, see Introduction, 
§ 2. It is notable that Josephus makes rather little effort 
to answer Apion’s criticism with examples of Judean 
discoverers. He may not have known his Judean pred- 
ecessors who represented Abraham, Joseph, and Moses 
as culture-inventors (see above; cf. 1.218). Here he ges- 
tures vaguely back to his Antiquities with its display of 
people “worthy of no less praise,” but this hardly meets 
Apion’s specific point about “inventors.” In that earlier 
work, Josephus had done much to portray biblical char- 
acters with “Hellenized” virtues (see Feldman 1998a; 
1998b). But the early chapters of Genesis were inter- 
preted in Antiquities on the model of a Hesiodic story 
of decline (see Droge 1989: 35-42) and, where they are 
mentioned, the inventions are often of ambiguous value 
(e.g., Ant. 1.61, 64, 106, 155). Abraham is once credited 
with transmitting mathematics and astronomy to Egypt 
(Ant. 1.166-68), but the theme is not given prominence; 
for Solomon as a “wise” man, see Ant. 8.23-24, 42-44, 
etc. In the present work, some gestures are made in this 
direction concerning Moses, as the earliest lawgiver 
(2.154-56), and the source of truth for Greek philoso- 
phy (2.168, 280-81). But, despite his grand conclusion 
(2.295), Josephus makes no attempt to prove this point 
(in 2.168 he expressly declines to do so), and, in an 
alternative rhetorical tactic, he makes it a mark of 
Judean virtue that they were not inclined to invention/ 
innovation (2.182-83). 

497 Greek: avatrohoyntoa (“undefended”), implying 
that the rest has been a “defense” (4ToAoyia; cf. 
2.147). For these remaining items Josephus will neither 
deny the charge nor defend the practice criticised: he 
will simply turn it back on Apion himself. Whether all 
were technically “charges” is unclear (for the legal lan- 
guage, see note to “lawsuit” at 2.4): some may have 
been no more than jokes, or passing jibes. 
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tians.*°8 He indicts us for sacrificing tame animals**? and for not eating pork,*°’ and 
he mocks circumcision of the genitals.°°! 138 Well, the practice of killing tame>”? 
animals is something we hold in common with all the rest of humanity,°" and when 
Apion indicts those who sacrifice them he proves himself to be an Egyptian by de- 
scent;°°4 he would not have been indignant had he been a Greek or Macedonian.* 
For these peoples make vows*° to sacrifice hecatombs to the Gods and use the sac- 
rificial meat for their feasting;°°’ and this has not resulted in the world being denuded 
of its flocks, as Apion feared.*°* 139 On the other hand, if everyone followed the 


4°8 The tactic of 2.5 is employed in a further, cli- 
mactic, form. None of what follows would be effective 
were Apion not understood as a representative “Egyp- 
tian.” That term is used no less than 6 times in 2.137- 
44. 

49 L reads just Cosa (“animals”), but the epithet is 
present in the Latin (consueta) and appears (probably) 
in the next section. It should probably be read here (so 
Niese minor, Thackeray, and Miinster). It is difficult to 
see the force of Apion’s criticism. He could hardly criti- 
cise Judeans for conducting animal sacrifices; as 
Josephus notes (2.138), the practice was universal. The 
reference to “flocks” (2.138) suggests that cattle and 
sheep/goats are particularly in mind, and this may re- 
late to Egyptian sensitivities. In the Persian period, the 
Judean temple in Elephantine was demolished by 
Egyptians, and allowed to be rebuilt as a site of incense 
and meal-offerings only (Cowley Papyrus no. 33). Ac- 
cording to Tacitus (Hist. 5.4.2), Judeans sacrifice bulls 
in derision of Apis, and rams to spite Ammon. Apion 
(possibly the source of this Tacitean comment) may 
have represented the Judeans as renegade Egyptians 
who abandoned their ancestral piety by deliberately 
sacrificing their once sacred animals (cf. 2.143-44 
where Apion is accused of abandoning his national pi- 
ety). It is possible that Apion supplemented this seri- 
ous charge by joking that Judea was thus denuded of 
its flocks (2.138). 

5° This also might be connected with Apion’s ver- 
sion of the exodus: according to some versions, the 
Judeans abstained from pork because the plague which 
caused their expulsion was a form of scabies caught 
from pigs (Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.2; cf. Manetho’s connec- 
tion between leprosy and sow’s milk reported in 
Aelian, Nat. an. 10.16). Apion could trade on the fact 
that Judeans in Alexandria were known for this dietary 
taboo (Philo, Flacc. 96), and that this was one of the 
few facts about them generally known in Rome; see, 
e.g., Philo, Legat. 361; Juvenal, Sat. 6.157-69; 14.98- 
99; Petronius, frag. 37; Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 4.5; Cic. 
7.6; Macrobius, Sat. 2.4.11; Erotianus, frag. 33. In a 
Roman context this was a deep mystery: what else were 
pigs for, if not for eating (Cicero, Nat. d. 2.160)? 

%°l Since many native Egyptians were circumcised 


(see note to “circumcised” at 2.141), Apion’s mockery 
of the custom again indicates that he speaks from a dif- 
ferent cultural tradition; he himself was apparently not 
circumcised until close to his death (2.143). Philo also 
speaks of mockery of the custom (presumably in 
“Greek” circles in Alexandria, Spec. 1.1-3). The Judean 
custom was also well known in Rome and the butt of 
frequent jokes; see, e.g., Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.2; Juvenal, 
Sat. 14.99, 104; Horace, Sat. 1.9.70; Petronius, Sat. 
102.14; frag. 37; Martial 7.82; 11.94. 

502 L reads NueTepoov (“our”; Latin: nostrorum), but 
ed. princ. is rightly followed by all modern editors in 
emending to MuEpcov (“tame”); the contrast is with the 
“wild” animals fostered by Egyptians (2.139). 

503 While Apion would divide the world into 
Judeans vs. the rest, Josephus puts Judeans in the com- 
pany of all humanity, in contrast to Egyptians. Al- 
though the discussion concerns religious sacrifice, 
Josephus use the simple verb “to kill.” This could re- 
flect the cessation of sacrifice after 70 CE (though cf. 
2.77). 

54 On Apion’s “Egyptian” identity in the eyes of 
Josephus, see note to “Apion” at 2.28, and note to 
“him” at 2.32. Josephus’ case is helped by the fact that 
he does not reveal Apion’s reasoning. It was widely 
believed that Egyptians would not eat animals that 
were generally consumed by the rest of humanity: see, 
e.g., Herodotus 2.18, 41-45 (sheep, cows, and goats); 
Erotianus, frag. 33 (sheep and goats); Aelian, Nat. an. 
10.27 (cows; cf. Porphyry, Abst. 2.61); on pork, see 
2.141. 

505 These are the two other categories of Alexan- 
drian resident recognized by Josephus (2.69-70). 

506 Greek: eUXovtat. The verb probably has this 
sense, but could mean “take pride in” (so Blum). 

507 “Hecatombs” means literally sacrifices of “a hun- 
dred” (oxen), but from Homer onwards it came to mean 
any large-scale animal sacrifice; Thackeray notes a 
close verbal parallel in Homer, Od. 17.50. The point is 
that huge numbers of animals are regularly sacrificed 
and eaten. 

508 The ground of Apion’s fears is not clear; it is 
possible that Josephus has invented, or at least grossly 
distorted, Apion’s case. If he had a criticism, it was 
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Egyptians’ customs, the world would be denuded of its humans and full of the most 
savage animals, which they nurture with care, thinking they are Gods.°°? 140 Fur- 
ther, if anyone had asked him whom he considered, of all the Egyptians, to be the 


most wise and pious, he would certainly have acknowledged that to be the priests; 


510 


141 for they say that they were assigned two tasks by the kings from the very begin- 
ning, the worship of the Gods and the care of wisdom.>!! Now, all those priests are 
both circumcised*!? and abstain from eating pork>!%—in truth, of all the rest of the 
Egyptians there is not one who would sacrifice a pig to the Gods.*!4 142 So was 


surely directed at Judeans, not at the practice of sacri- 
fice as such. “Flocks” (Rooxnpata) could be of cattle, 
sheep, or goats. Did he joke that Judea was being de- 
nuded of its animal stock? If so, Josephus generalizes 
the point to make it seem ridiculous. 

50° Whatever Apion’s true charge, the form in which 
it has been presented is now neatly turned against 
Egypt: their practice is far more dangerous to human- 
ity! Josephus echoes his criticism of 2.66 (though in- 
ternal Egyptian differences are now forgotten): to 
nurture dangerous animals (cf. 2.86) signals not only 
stupidity but hostility to the human race. Hecataeus had 
offered an explanation of why crocodiles, although 
honored, did not overrun the country (Diodorus 1.35.7; 
cf. Porphyry, Abst. 4.14). 

510 Moving to the other two points (pork and cir- 
cumcision), Josephus tries a different form of response: 
in criticising these, Apion disloyally attacks the very 
best in his own culture. This is a difficult tactic for 
Josephus to pursue, since he has displayed nothing but 
derision for Egyptian culture since 1.219, and he can 
hardly critique Apion for deriding what he himself con- 
siders derisory (cf. 2.30-32). But if the customs con- 
cerned are attributed to Egyptian priests, this problem 
can be circumvented, since their reputation stands gen- 
erally high (cf. 1.9, 28)—provided their “piety” is not 
expressly linked to the animal cults. Hence Josephus 
attributes to Apion this general regard, so he can be 
trapped critiquing the very best exemplars of his own 
national laws. 

511 Greek: EmipeAeia aodias, which could mean 
care in the preservation of wisdom, or in its pursuit (cf. 
the similar language in 1.28). Special wisdom and pi- 
ety were attributed by Herodotus to a// Egyptians (2.37, 
160), but were associated particularly with Egyptian 
priests because of their control of temples, which were 
also depositories of ancient lore and learning: see, e.g., 
Diodorus 1.73.2 (from Hecataeus); Strabo 17.1.3. Where 
Egyptian mythology was taken to encode (Greek) phi- 
losophy, the priests were regarded as proto-philoso- 
phers: Chaeremon certainly represented them so (see 
Porphyry, Abst. 4.6), as did Plutarch (/s. Os. 354 b-c); 
ef. Origen, Cels. 1.12; Lucian, Philops. 33-34. 

5!2 There is good reason to think that circumcision 
was a custom originally practiced by all Egyptians 


(Herodotus 2.36-37, 104; Diodorus 1.28.3; 1.55.5; 
3.32.4), and that it remained in common use during the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods, performed on 
both boys and girls at puberty (P. Lond. 24; Philo, Spec. 
1.2; OG 3.47-48; Strabo 17.2.5; see Wendland 1903, 
who rightly refutes Reitzenstein’s argument that it was 
practiced only by priests). After Hadrian’s ban on the 
practice (130s CE), lay Egyptians discontinued circum- 
cision, and priests needed special permission to con- 
tinue it (Mitteis & Wilcken 1912: nos. 74-77; Otto 
1905: 1.214; further evidence in Cohen 1999: 45 n.76; 
cf. Stern 2.260). Thus it is a mistake to interpret 
Josephus’ remark by reference to later comments (e.g., 
by Origen and Jerome), which suggest that the practice 
was current only among Egyptian priests (pace Schtirer 
revised 1.538; Holladay 1983: 236; Artapanus’ refer- 
ence to priests [apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.27.10] is 
not clearly connected to Egypt). It is possible that dur- 
ing the Ptolemaic and early Roman periods, only the 
most traditional families maintained the custom (cf. 
Diodorus 1.95.6; Wendland 1903: 28-29), and that 
would certainly include priests. But Josephus has good 
reason to focus here only on priests (see note to 
“priests” at 2.140), and this comment should not be 
taken as evidence, direct or indirect, that ordinary 
Egyptians were uncircumcised at this time. Josephus 
does not reveal the difference in character between 
Egyptian and Judean circumcision (the one at puberty 
for both sexes, the other at birth for boys). 

513 The Egyptian dislike of pigs is noted by Hero- 
dotus (2.47-48), and it was generally believed that 
Egyptians would not eat pork (Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 
4.5; Athenaeus, Deipn. 299f; Aelian, Nat. an. 10.16; cf. 
Epictetus 1.22.4; Celsus apud Origen, Cels. 5.34, 41). 
This taboo seems to have been preserved with particu- 
lar fidelity by priests, who are sometimes singled out in 
this regard (Plutarch, Js. Os. 352f.; Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyr. 3.223, in parallel with Judeans). Again, it suits 
Josephus’ argument to connect the ban specifically 
with priests. 

514 Reading Uv 6Ue1 with Niese and all modern edi- 
tors (L S: ouv6vet). Josephus is probably influenced by 
Herodotus 2.47 which says that Egyptians would not 
sacrifice a pig to any of the other Gods, except at the 
full moon to Selene and Dionysus; but it suits him to 
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Apion’s mind blind when he contrived to insult us on behalf of the Egyptians,°!> but 
made accusations against them, who not only practice the customs insulted by him 


Apion’s fitting 
death 


but also, as Herodotus said, taught others to get circumcised?>!® 143 So it seems 
rather fitting to me that Apion paid an appropriate penalty for slandering his ances- 


tral laws.°!7 He was circumcised in an emergency, because of an ulcer on his geni- 
tals;*!8 but the circumcision did no good, gangrene set in, and he died in extreme 
pain.°!? 144 Those who are wise should remain meticulously faithful to their own 


laws with regard to piety,>?° 


deserted his own laws>22 


and not insult the laws of others.°?! Apion, however, 
and lied about ours. Such was how his life ended, and here 


we may bring our argument to an end.*™? 


The Judean Constitution and Laws (2.145-286): Reading Options 


Josephus presents the final segment of the treatise (2.145-286) as continuing the apologetic strat- 
egy of the previous two (1.219-320; 2.1-144). It begins by citing the accusations against Judeans 


omit this exception. The full-moon sacrifice is attested 
elsewhere (e.g., Plutarch, Js. Os. 353f-354a; Aelian, Nat. 
an. 10.16, reporting Manetho); since the pig was asso- 
ciated with Seth, it was sacrificed and eaten out of hos- 
tility, to assist the moon (Isis or Osiris) at the time when 
it begins to wane (Griffiths 1970: 281; Lloyd 1976: 
216-19). Aelian (loc cit.) reports Eudoxus’ assertion 
that Egyptians would never sacrifice a pig, but both he 
and Josephus fail to mention the special occasions 
when they did. 

515 For the blindness motif, see note to “him” at 
2.132. Apion does not notice that his insults bounce 
back against his own people, and thus against himself 
as a national traitor. “Contrived” translates cuvOéuEvos, 
from the verb which is normally used to mean “con- 
coct” (see note to “like” at 1.293), but here lacks an 
object. 

516 Tt is now rhetorically useful to introduce the 
impression that the practice is common to Egyptians, 
in order to set up the accusation of 2.143-44. Hero- 
dotus’ claim (2.104) was cited above in 1.169-70, but 
Josephus does not refer back to that citation. 

517 Cf, Apion’s betrayal of his homeland and peo- 
ple in 2.29-30. Here his criticism of Judean customs is 
turned around into slander of his own (cf. 2.137). The 
penalty is not just fair but “appropriate” (cf. 2.61), be- 
cause the punishment fits the crime: the performance of 
his slandered national custom on his own body proved 
not beneficial but fatal. For another death with similarly 
fitting components, cf. War 7.451-53. The same pattern 
is found in relation to Antiochus IV in 2 Macc. 9:1-29; 
Flaccus in Philo, Flacc. 146-91; Egyptians in Wis. 11- 
19; on a wider scale cf. Pomeroy 1991. 

518 Apion’s own story in 2.20-27 comes to mind, 
but there are no verbal parallels. Apion was apparently 
not circumcised before this point. 

519 The rhetorical fit is so perfect that one suspects 


that the story was concocted by Josephus, or by others 
who suffered at Apion’s hands. No other source relates 
this story, but it provides a fitting finale for Josephus’ 
demolition of Apion’s ethos. 

520 The closing sententia prepares the ground for 
major themes in the following segment. “Piety” (evoé- 
Beta) is a central Judean virtue (2.146), while “remain- 
ing faithful” (euuéveo) to the law is a key Judean char- 
acteristic (2.150, 153, 182, 221, 257, 278). And Judean 
tasks are often performed axkpiBcos (“meticulously” or 
“accurately,” 2.175, 187, 227, 257). 

521 Cf. 2.237 for Josephus’ claim that this is embod- 
ied in Judean law; if any Egyptians read 2.139 or other 
such statements on their religion, they could have ac- 
cused Josephus of hypocrisy. 

522 For the theme of “desertion” (pevyco), cf. 2.30. 

523 Josephus thus neatly correlates the end of his 
argument (which is given the colorless label Adyos) 
with the end of his opponent. Apion has been doubly 
dispatched. Since Josephus does not specify here that 
the Adyos concerns Apion (pace Thackeray) and since 
1.219 speaks of the beginning of the Aoyos in reference 
to the beginning of the work (1.1-5), it could be argued 
that this phrase originally signalled the end of the trea- 
tise (so Hornbostel, cited in Gerber 1997: 70, n.24; D. 
Schwartz has independently suggested the same to me 
in a private communication). On this theory, 2.145ff. 
would be a later (Josephan) addition, tacked onto the 
end of the work (and primarily drawn from sources). 
But Josephus generally refers to this treatise as a docu- 
ment or text (ypadn or BiBAtov, 1.320; 2.147, 288, 
296); when he uses the term Adyos it can mean his own 
argument (1.112, 219, 227; 2.144, 151, 238) or that of 
another (1.318; 2.6, 126). The context makes suffi- 
ciently clear that he speaking here of the end of his 
argument (against Apion). On the status of 2.145ff., see 
Introduction § 1. 
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by critics (Apollonius Molon and Lysimachus, 2.145-50), and returns to their charges through- 
out (e.g., 2.161, 236, 255, 270, 278). But its structure and rhetorical tone are quite different from 
the preceding apologetic arguments. Instead of citing and refuting accusations one by one, 
Josephus bundles them together at the start (2.145, 148) and then follows his own structure, which 
meets all these charges, but indirectly and on his own terms. In fact, the apology is at the same 
time an encomium (2.147, 287), using summary, paraphrase, and comparison to extol Moses, the 
Judean constitution, and the Judean laws. 

After the introduction (2.145-50), Josephus first discusses the virtues of Moses and the “struc- 
ture” of his constitution, with its unique system of “theocracy” and special emphasis on piety 
(2.151-89). There follows a summary of the laws (2.190-218), divided into three parts (God and 
cult, 2.190-98; family and fellowship, 2.199-208; foreigners and enemies, 2.209-14), and com- 
pleted with a summary of punishments and rewards (2.215-18). Josephus then underlines the 
Judeans’ faithfulness to their laws (to the point of death), in critical comparison with the Spar- 
tans (2.219-35). There follows a long discussion of Judean attitudes to others’ beliefs and cus- 
toms (2.236-86), centred on the accusations of Apollonius (2.258), but incorporating a 
devastating critique of myth (2.236-54) and a defense of Judean cultural self-protection, com- 
pared with Plato, Sparta, and Athens (2.255-69). Thus Judeans have no cause to emulate others’ 
customs (2.270-78), but others gladly emulate theirs (2.279-86), a conclusion which neatly pre- 
pares for the peroratio on the superiority of Judean culture (2.287-96). 

Romanized readers/hearers would bring to this presentation of Judean culture their own im- 
pressions of Judeans (on the audience of this work, see Introduction § 7; on the rationale for this 
survey of reading options, see Introduction § 13). As far as we can tell from Roman literature of 
this period (Juvenal, Tacitus, Quintilian, Martial) and from later accounts of Roman history (Dio 
Cassius), Judeans were well known in Rome, where they constituted an influential ethnic com- 
munity (see Barclay 1996a: 306-19; Gruen 2002: 41-53). Particular Judean customs crop up of- 
ten in Judean literature, and were evidently familiar: sabbath, fasting, circumcision, and 
abstention from pork were all the subject of amused, and sometimes critical, comment (e.g., 
Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106; Tacitus, Hist. 5.4-5). Judeans in Rome were also considered a clannish 
group, strongly supportive of each other, but unfriendly or even actively hostile towards outsid- 
ers. Juvenal accuses them of failing to show common civility (Sat. 14.103-4), Tacitus of hostile 
odium adversus omnes alios (Hist. 5.5.1). It was well known that the Judeans’ religion was highly 
peculiar and aniconic: they worshiped “one God and that with the mind only” (Tacitus, Hist. 
5.5.4). Such peculiarity could be presented in highly pejorative terms. Their abstention from 
common cultic practice could be labelled a form of “atheism” (Dio Cassius 67.14.1-2), or their 
difference regarded as sheer perversity: “they regard as profane all that we hold sacred, and per- 
mit all that we abhor” (Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.1). Viewed in this light, Judeans could be regarded as an 
“utterly heinous nation” (sceleratissma gens, Seneca, apud Augustine, Civ. 6.11), but the great- 
est anger would fall on Romans who saw fit to imitate their customs and convert to their laws 
(Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1-2). The very fact of this criticism is evidence, how- 
ever, of an alternative opinion in Rome. Like other Eastern cultures, Judean traditions clearly 
exercised a certain fascination in Rome, drawing individuals into imitation of particular customs, 
most notably the sabbath rest. Further, the Judean community was sufficiently attractive to draw 
admirers, supporters (“God-fearers’”), and even full converts into Judean ranks, including some 
(noted by Dio) who were prominent in the Roman social hierarchy (see further, Introduction § 6). 

Josephus’ presentation of Judean culture thus enters contested terrain, where Judeans were 
liable to meet both sympathy and disdain. In answering critics, Josephus never mentions Ro- 
mans. The discussion is focused around figures from another time and place (Apollonius Molon 
and Lysimachus), and the cultural points of contact are all with the Greek tradition (Greek his- 
tory, Greek philosophy, and Greek myth), not with the Roman. These were not irrelevant in Rome: 
any educated Romans would be familiar with the Greek themes and stories to which Josephus 
alludes, even if not with the authors he refutes. But Roman readers/hearers would find here no 
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comparison between Judeans and Romans—at least none explicit, on the surface of the text. It 
would have been possible, then, to dismiss this segment of the treatise as an academic exercise in 
cultural one-upmanship, an attempt by a learned Judean to use Greek tropes to boost his own 
tradition. Alternatively, a sympathetic reader could find here an indirect response to many of the 
anti-Judean slanders circulating in Rome, and could detect strong resonance between some of 
the traits emphasized by Josephus and central features of the conservative, moralistic tradition 
still favored by upper-class Romans. 

Of the Judean customs known in Rome, all receive mention in this segment, apart from cir- 
cumcision (cf. 2.137). Sabbaths, food laws, and fasts are listed among the customs imitated by 
others (2.282), a scenario familiar in Rome (cf. 2.284). The first two also feature, somewhat allu- 
sively, as part of the strict regime required by the Judean code (2.173-74, 234). This would hardly 
answer a desire to hear specific explanations of these customs, but it does place them under a 
rubric (Judean discipline and toughness) that could appeal to a Romanized audience. A much 
fuller treatment is given to allegations of the anti-social and anti-religious tendencies of Judeans. 
These are raised in the form of Apollonius’ attack (2.148, 258) and discussed in several contexts 
throughout the segment. Josephus’ stress on Judean “benevolence” (1Aav@pcoTria) results in an 
affirmation that Judeans fulfil common social courtesies (2.211, in contrast to Juvenal), and in 
careful definition of Judean policy towards outsiders, matching the Roman self-perception of 
welcoming all (so long as they change their ways; 2.209-10; 259-61). The charge of “atheism” 
(2.148) is firmly rebutted with claims of faultless Judean theology and superior Judean piety, and 
explanations of the Judeans’ aniconic practice (2.166-67, 190-92; cf. 2.73-78). It is doubtful that 
any of this would convince an unsympathetic reader, or reduce the disapproval surrounding 
Romans who adopted Judean customs. Where Josephus mentions this phenomenon, he does not 
indicate its negative corollary (abandoning Roman ways), but only those who thought highly of 
Judean culture in the first place could be expected to approve of such a phenomenon. 

In presenting the merits of Judean culture, Josephus emphasizes a number of themes that could 
well expect a favorable reception in Rome (for details, see Appendix 6). The priority given to 
piety (2.170) could elicit approval in a self-consciously religious state, especially when allied 
with a conservative commitment to preserve ancestral customs and traditional beliefs (2.182-83, 
226-28, 252-54, etc.). The high moral tone in the laws, especially in sexual and family matters, 
would appeal to Roman moralists, particularly with emphasis on severity in enforcement of the 
law (2.199-203, 215-17, 276-77, etc.). Frugality, simplicity, and commitment to work (2.204, 234, 
281, 291, etc.) are all themes that mirror Roman ideals, as does the priority given to toughness 
(surpassing the much-admired Spartans) and contempt for death (2.146, 219-35, 283, etc.). These 
are the features that Romans admired when they weighed up the merits of other cultures (see 
Appendix 6), and there is good reason to expect that such elements in Josephus’ depiction of 
Judean culture could win a sympathetic reception from a Roman audience. 

Judean readers/hearers would surely have found this the most satisfying and encouraging 
segment of the treatise. Here their tradition was not only defended but positively extolled, shown 
to contain not only excusable laws and customs, but the very best constitutional structure, the 
highest form of piety, and the finest set of moral values. If the Judean laws are presented in a 
form supplemented by extra-biblical traditions, that would be of little concern so long as it illus- 
trated their moral excellence, and there was plenty of precedent for such supplementation and 
interpretation of the Torah (see Appendix 5). Readers familiar with the Judean philosophical tra- 
dition from the Hellenistic era would recognize the claims for Moses’ priority, previously articu- 
lated by Aristobulus, Eupolemus, and others: it was surely pleasing to think of the very “best” in 
the Greek philosophical tradition as derived (somehow) from Moses’ original theology (2.168, 
257, 281). Whatever the diversity among Josephus’ Judean readers, almost all of the central 
points in his description of Judean culture appear to have been commonly supported. The excel- 
lence of Moses (the first and premier legislator) and the superior value of the law (as the defining 
feature of Judean culture, taught each sabbath) were shared points of reference for Judeans of all 
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social classes and locations. Even the continuing symbolic significance of the temple and its 
priests (2.190-98) was of common interest among Judeans post-70 CE, as far as we can tell from 
rabbinic literature and from apparent hopes for the restoration of the temple. At least in these 
respects, Josephus could hope that his encomium on Judean culture would be recognized and 
affirmed as a manifesto on behalf of all Judeans in Rome and further afield. 

Christian interest in this segment appears to have been limited. Although Origen knew this 
treatise, and might have used some of this segment in this response to Celsus, there is no evi- 
dence that he did. Similarly, while other Christian authors attacked Greek mythology in terms 
not unlike those of Josephus (2.236-54; e.g., Ps.-Justin, Exhortation; Tertullian, Apology), their 
ammunition seems to be derived not from this but from parallel traditions, or from their own 
knowledge. The only writer (of our period) known to have used this segment did so, however, in 
large quantity. In the course of his Praeparatio Evangelica, Eusebius cited a number of Judean 
sources that displayed the moral and intellectual merits of the Judean tradition. Among these, 
gathered in book 8, is a large portion of our segment, 2.163-228 (cited in Praep. ev. 8.8.1-55, 
sandwiched between parts of The Letter of Aristeas, the Hypothetica, a fragment of Aristobulus, 
and citations from four works of Philo). Eusebius made his selection carefully: the passage he has 
chosen is fully encomiastic in tone and displays the temporal priority of the Judean tradition 
(2.168, 226, an important point for Eusebius), but omits those apologetic (2.151-62) or polemi- 
cal (2.236-54) features that would be irrelevant to his argument. For other Christians, eager to 
defend the Christian novelties, it might have served little purpose to use this segment extolling 
the merits of the Judean tradition. But for Eusebius, this was part of a larger argument to prove 
that Judean culture was both older and more virtuous than that of the Greeks—only then to 
maintain its supersession by Christianity. This Christian reading thus both exploits and subverts 
Josephus’ purpose and rhetorical achievement. 

In the modern history of scholarship this segment has been heavily cited and studied, particu- 
larly by those interested in Josephus’ Judaism (for an early precedent, see Porphyry, Abst. 4.14). 
Once again source-critics have found much of interest here, both those interested in Apollonius 
and, especially, those hunting for sources behind this text in relation to Hypothetica and Ps.- 
Phocylides (see Appendix 5). The differences between this segment and Josephus’ earlier works, 
in his presentation of Judean culture, have encouraged investigation of the new influences on his 
thought, whether from (Alexandrian?) sources (see Belkin 1936; 1936-37), or from further expo- 
sure to the Greek literary tradition (e.g., Plato’s Laws; see Kamlah 1974; Schaublin 1982). 
Josephus’ new depiction of the Judean constitution, in particular as a “theocracy,” has attracted 
special interest in this regard (see Amir 1985-88; Rajak 2002: 195-218). Gerber’s full-scale mono- 
graph on this segment (1997) ably investigates its internal rhetorical dynamics, and is the first to 
subject any section of this treatise to such study. More recently, a number of scholars have sug- 
gested that Josephus’ portrait of Judeans is here specifically Romanized (Goodman 1994b; 1999; 
Mason 1996; Haaland 1999; Barclay 2000; see further, Appendix 6). 

Postcolonial analysis would investigate the ambivalence created by Josephus’ adaptation and 
exploitation of Greek (and Roman) cultural traditions. Josephus’ presentation of the Judean tra- 
dition is clearly structured by Greek tropes and conducted within Greek frames of reference. It is 
Greek theology that gives him the vocabulary and concepts with which to describe God, and 
Greek political theory that structures his understanding of constitutions. Greek points of com- 
parison (with Athens, Sparta, Plato, etc.) serve as the foil for, and help define, his presentation of 
Judean legislation, and Greek moral philosophy and ethical maxims have entered into his inter- 
pretation and expansion of the Judean laws (in 2.190-218). The very values that the Judean con- 
stitution here exhibits are drawn from the Greek tradition: piety, justice, moderation, and social 
fellowship are all recognizably Greek in their expression and in the accompanying modes of il- 
lustration. Even where Josephus engages in criticism of Greeks (e.g., their mythology), he does 
so on grounds already established within the Greek philosophical tradition, and happily acknowl- 
edges his dependence (2.238-39). In his evaluation of Greeks (admiration of Sparta and of Plato; 
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denigration of Greek addiction to novelty and “words”), Josephus also stands on ground shared 
with Romans, and there are signs that, at least at the edges of his discourse, he adopts Roman 
ideals in his portrayal of his own people (see Appendix 6). 

But the picture is more complex that this litany of cultural absorption would suggest. One of 
the achievements of postcolonial analysis (specifically that of Homi Bhabha) is to unravel the 
ambivalences that can ensue in this form of cultural engagement. Bhabha speaks in this context 
of “hybridity” (1994: 93-122), a concept much more complex than cultural “absorption,” since 
it suggests that the duplication of the dominant culture by its subordinates simultaneously chal- 
lenges the authority of the hegemonic tradition, creating an offspring that is both like and unlike 
itself (in this case, a Judaism both Greek and unGreek, or Roman and unRoman), an imitation 
that both colludes with and resists the dominance of the powerful, that is both dependent and 
threateningly independent (for discussions of Bhabha on this point see Moore-Gilbert 1997: 114- 
51; Young 2001; Moore 2005). 

This alerts us to investigate whether (or how) Josephus’ portrait of his own tradition in the 
colors of the Greek (and Roman) traditions is simultaneously (and paradoxically) resistant to their 
claims to universal significance. In his initial portrait of Moses (2.151-62), Josephus seems to 
place Moses’ authority on a par with that of Minos and Lycurgus: if Moses appealed to the au- 
thority of God, so did they (2.161-62), and while he may have lived earlier than them (2.150-56), 
his laws are introduced not as products of divine revelation but as the residue of Moses’ convic- 
tion that “everything he did and thought was in accordance with God’s will” (2.160). But this 
muffled claim is not the last word (or the first; cf. 1.42). By the end of the treatise it is clear that 
Moses had a unique prophetic role in communicating God’s will (2.279, 286), and parallels be- 
tween the “permeation” of the world by God and by the law suggest that the latter has an excep- 
tionally high status (2.284). Nor is Moses’ priority a matter of merely historical advantage. It 
emerges with increasing clarity that Josephus wishes to advance an exceedingly bold claim that 
whatever is true and proper in the Greek philosophical conception of God enjoys that status 
because it was learned from Moses (2.168, 255, 257, 281). Thus the Judean tradition is not only 
a better version of the best in Greek culture—tougher, better disseminated, better balanced be- 
tween word and deed, more friendly to outsiders, stricter in application, more faithfully main- 
tained (forms of excellence that could all seem merely extensions of Greek virtues); it is also its 
original version (2.293-95), and is thus what gives Greek culture its own value-standards and 
concepts of excellence. This paradoxical stance, in which Greek culture is both hallowed and 
hollowed (cf. Moore 2005: 87), is precisely the ambivalence identified by postcolonial analysis. 
For all the respect he accords to Greek “wisdom,” and its usefulness in his assault on Greek 
mythology (2.236-57), Josephus’ ultimate standard of truth is the teaching of Moses, whose un- 
derstanding of God was not just “proper” but also true (2.250, 255). At a revealing moment, he 
can even applaud the murder of Anacharsis, considered “wise” by Greeks, because he threatened 
to corrupt his national traditions (2.269). Judean tradition is to be respected not only because it 
is ancient and ancestral, but also because it declares the truth about God and the universe, a truth 
applicable not just to Judeans but to all (see 2.190-98, with its universalism and its ambiguity in 
the reference of “us”). Even the temple—single, particular, unambiguously Judean—can be af- 
firmed as the proper correlate of this one, true God (2.193), ironically with the very Athenian 
claim that it is “common to all.” For this reason, Josephus can celebrate others’ imitation of 
Judean customs, not just because they boost Judean dignity, but because they thereby honor the 
original and the very best constitution in the world. 

This example of Judean hybridity thus simultaneously accepts and unsettles the authority of 
the Greek (and Roman) tradition. By framing his discourse within the terms of Greek history and 
culture, Josephus affirms its significance, and places Judeans, on Greek terms, within the civi- 
lized segments of humanity. However, he is not willing to relativize Judean culture as just an- 
other (and derivative) version of Hellenism, but advances an uncompromising claim to Judean 
priority and superiority, suggesting that it is Greeks who derive their values from Moses and the 
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Judeans, not the other way around. This doubled (or split) stance explains why Josephus can 
both adopt the Greek virtue scheme and restructure it (to place “piety” on top, as a distinctive 
Judean emphasis), and why he adapts Greek political discourse to promote “theocracy” as a dis- 
tinctive and superior form of government. Such a stance is complex, perhaps self-contradictory, 
certainly ambivalent, but it is what makes this segment of Apion peculiarly interesting as a piece 


of cultural self-definition. 


(2.14) 145 But since Apollonius Molon*4 


legislator Moses*?8 


524 Apollonius was mentioned earlier, in 2.16, 79; 
see note to “Molon” at 2.79, and, for his work on 
Judeans, note to “fashion” at 2.148. This new segment, 
which runs to 2.286, is structured differently from the 
previous segments, which were written in response to 
named critics (1.219-2.144). Here Josephus gives much 
more space to a positive description of the Judean con- 
stitution and laws. He offers no citations from his crit- 
ics (in quotation or paraphrase), nor does he answer 
them point by point. Nonetheless, as this introduction 
(2.145-50) makes clear, this segment is still conceived, 
rhetorically, as a defense of the Judean people and their 
laws, and is, indeed, the only segment of the treatise 
explicitly labelled such (atoAoyta, 2.147). It is thus 
still part of the program announced in 1.59 and 1.219: 
the terms “libel” and “insult” (1.219) recur prominently 
here (2.145, 148). Indeed references to critics or criti- 
cisms of Judeans appear throughout 2.151-286 in every 
major paragraph apart from the summary of the laws 
(2.190-218): see 2.156, 161, 182, 236-38, 255, 258, 
262, 270, 278, 285. Accordingly, the conclusion to the 
treatise (2.287-95) includes the material of this segment 
in a summary of Josephus’ replies to critics. Gerber’s 
argument that 2.145-86 forms a separable (third) Part of 
the work (1997: 70, 94-99) thus goes against the grain 
of Josephus’ own rhetoric. See further, Introduction, 
§ 1. 

By far the most prominent critic in this segment is 
Apollonius Molon: he is mentioned 7 times (apart from 
here, 2.148, 238, 255, 258, 262, 270), not counting the 
conclusion (2.295). Although he is initially paired with 
Lysimachus (also in 2.236), Apollonius is clearly the 
main opponent, both in the introduction (as author of 
the charges in 2.148) and in 2.236-86, a lengthy re- 
sponse to his attack on Judean exclusivity (2.258). 
Moreover, the charges listed in 2.148 will all be an- 
swered in the following discussion of the constitution 
(see note to “claims” at 2.149). Although the structure 
of that discussion is shaped by Josephus himself (and/ 
or his sources), its emphases are largely determined by 
the apologetic argument. Whether that apologetic task 


and Lysimachus*”> and certain others,**° 
partly out of ignorance, but mostly from ill-will,°?” have made statements about our 
and the laws that are neither just nor true 


Apollonius’ 
and 
Lysimachus’ 
charges against 
Moses and the 
laws 


>2°__libeling Moses as a 


is itself a rhetorical construct—a means to convey (and 
partly mask) an encomium on Judean culture—is an- 
other matter. On the genre of “apologetics” and the rhe- 
torical device of apologetic encomia, see Introduction, 
§ 5. 

525 See note to “Lysimachus” at 1.304. Josephus had 
paraphrased his account of the exodus in 1.304-11, and 
mentioned him again in connection with Apion at 2.16, 
20. He will be twinned with Apollonius again in 2.236, 
in a generic fashion (“Lysimachuses and Molons and 
other writers of that sort”). He may come to mind in this 
context because his sharp critique of Judean antisocial 
behavior (1.309-11) ran parallel to the main charges of 
Apollonius Molon (2.148, 258). He is no longer treated 
as a spokesman for Egyptians. 

526 Cf. 2.16 (“others”) and the generalizing addition 
in 2.236 (“and other writers of that sort”). This breadth 
of focus gives the impression that what follows consti- 
tutes a comprehensive reply to the remaining critics. 
But by becoming less precise, Josephus gives himself 
the freedom to structure his apology/encomium in his 
own way (cf. the vague reference to “critics” in 2.156, 
161, 182, 238, 278, 285), while answering specific 
barbs from Apollonius. The imprecision may also serve 
a political end: Josephus can avoid naming any Roman 
critic, although he was surely aware of them (cf. 2.74: 
“the Greeks and some others”). 

527 For “ill-will” (Suopévera), cf. 1.2, 3, 212, 220. 
Unlike the case of Egyptian malice, Josephus offers no 
explanation of this species of ill-will. Ignorance is 
again identified as a factor in 2.262 (cf. folly in 2.255, 
258), but more substantial ethos-attacks on Apollonius 
are kept for later (2.236, 255, 270). 

528 | follow Miinster in reading here (as in 2.12-15) 
Mcsoéas (Moses) rather than the form of the name 
found elsewhere in the text, Mesucéeos (Moyses). It is 
principally as legislator (here 0 voyobetraas; else- 
where 0 vouobétns) that Moses will be discussed in 
what follows (2.151-62). While much else could be said 
about his character (cf. Antiquities bks 2-4; Philo, Vita 
Mosis), Josephus wishes to focus here on the laws he 
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charlatan and fraudster,-*° and claiming that the laws are our teachers in vice and 


not a single virtue*?! 


introduced. In fact, after this point he will not be named 
again, but referred to only by his title, “the/our legisla- 
tor.” 

529 “Not just” (oUTe Sikaious) seems a mild re- 
sponse (cf. &S1kc3s, 2.161, 287); the word is echoed in 
2.147. The issue of truth or falsehood is also underlined 
in 2.147 (cf. 2.287, 295, in the conclusion), but 
Josephus’ argument here turns less on truth than in the 
earlier segments. The issue here is not the concoction 
of tall tales against the Judeans, but the moral evalua- 
tion of their laws. 

530 Greek: cds yonTa Kal aTaTECVva. The terms, 
which Josephus uses elsewhere, may be his own, rather 
than the critics’, but they probably represent some real 
attack on the integrity of Moses (cf. 2.161, 290; Hypoth. 
6.2-4). Josephus uses yons (“imposter,” “charlatan’”) for 
leaders, both political (War 4.85; 5.317) and religious 
(War 2.261, 264; Ant. 20.97-98, 160, 167, 188, 264), 
who hoodwink the common people, gaining power by 
deceptive claims. The abstract noun, yontela, is used 
of Justus’ oratory in Life 40 (cf. War 4.391), and the 
verb, yonteva, of Eleazar in War 2.565. Similarly, 
atratecov (from the root aTat—, signifying cheating or 
deception) is used of religious leaders (prophets or 
priests) who deceive the people (War 2.259; 6.288; 
Ant. 8.232; 20.167). The two terms (or words from these 
two roots) are twinned elsewhere by Josephus, and form 
a hendiadys (Ant. 20.167; Life 40). 

In the context of specific ritual acts, or the perform- 
ance of “wonders,” the terms could designate a “quack- 
magician” (yons is used of Jesus as miracle-worker by 
Celsus, apud Origen, Cels. 1.6, 71; 2.32, etc.), but in 
different contexts other sorts of chicanery are in view 
(see Bloch 1999, with further literature). Josephus’ re- 
sponse indicates that he takes it here primarily in a 
political sense, of someone who gains power by false 
or illegitimate pretense (see 2.158-61), but there are 
hints in his discussion of Moses’ acquisition of power 
(through “great deeds,” 2.160) that the miraculous 
foundations of Moses’ authority are also in view. In his 
account of Moses’ miracles in the court of Pharaoh (Ant. 
2.284-87), Josephus depicts the king as suspecting 
Moses of “deceit” (41a TN) in his “wonder-working” 
(tepatoupyiat) and “magic” (uoryetat, 2.284). Moses 
replies that his miracles derive from God’s providence 
and power, not from yontela (“charlatanry’”) or TAG 
(“deceit,” 2.286). That passage shows that these terms 
could be brought into connection with charges of 
“magic” (itself a highly complex and slanted term; cf. 
Graf 1997; Faraone 1999), but by themselves denote 


—I wish to speak briefly, 


532 533 


as best I can,°’’ about the whole 


not “magician” but “trickster,” someone making 
fraudulent claims. 

As Bloch argues, it is unlikely that Apollonius or 
others considered Moses specifically a “magician.” Al- 
though Moses’ name is often invoked in “magical” 
papyri (Gager 1972: 134-61), those operate in a differ- 
ent cultural world from that inhabited by Apollonius. 
While Moses is elsewhere listed among prophets, divin- 
ers, and others with esoteric knowledge (Strabo 
16.2.39), and among magices by Pliny (Nat. 30.2.11) 
and Apuleius (Apol. 90-91), these statements convey no 
negative nuance. In general, the association of Judeans 
with magic is comparatively rare (Bloch 1999: 145-47; 
see Juvenal, Sat. 6.542-46; Lucian, Jup. trag. 171-73). 
However, Apollonius appears to have known Judean 
tradition quite well (see Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.19.1-3) 
and probably gave an account of the exodus (Apion 
2.16). He may have recounted miracles associated with 
the departure from Egypt or the crossing of the desert, 
and could have represented these as fraudulent “won- 
der-working,” through which Moses gained power over 
his gullible people. We may compare Pompeius Trogus, 
who has Moses inherit from Joseph skill in the perform- 
ance of “prodigies” (apud Justin 36.2.7-11, without 
negative nuance); cf. Tacitus’ comment that Moses led 
the people to expect some “heavenly guide” (identified 
in a herd of asses, Hist. 5.3.1), and Apion’s suggestion 
that Moses “hid” on Mount Sinai for 40 days (Apion 
2.25). At a later date, Celsus made such accusations 
against Moses, that he had deluded his people by 
“clumsy deceits,” and falsely acquired a name for di- 
vine power (apud Origen, Cels. 1.20-26). Thus, al- 
though Bloch rightly resists the importation of “magic” 
into our text (in either the translation or the back- 
ground), it is quite possible that Apollonius accused 
Moses of some form of religious trickery. Since the 
same charge is raised, unattributed, in Hypoth. 6.2-4, it 
is possible that this had become a stock accusation 
against Moses (cf. 2.161, an anonymous charge); on the 
relationship between Apion and Hypothetica, see Ap- 
pendix 5. 

31 Some details are given in 2.148, where Apollo- 
nius’ exaggerated tone is again clear (“the most 
untalented of barbarians”; cf. 2.236 “the most despica- 
ble human beings’). Cf. the accusation against Moses’ 
laws in Ant. 4.147. It suits Josephus to have Apollonius 
deny to Judeans a single virtue, as he will immediately 
list 6 in reply (2.146), before specifying the content of 
Apollonius’ criticism (2.148). 

532 The claim to be brief looks odd before a segment 
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structure of our constitution®*4 and about its individual parts.**> 146 For I think it 
will become clear that we possess laws that are extremely well designe 
and universal benevolence,>*” as well 


view to piety,>*” fellowship with one another,>*® 


that runs from 2.151-286. But as his conclusion indi- 
cates (2.287, 291), Josephus is conscious of how much 
more he could have said on this subject, and has said 
in his Antiquities. He is required to select his material, 
as he does not presume that his audience is familiar 
with his earlier work. 

533 The modesty may be no more than a rhetorical 
gesture, but it may indicate the intellectual problems 
Josephus senses in interpreting Judean Torah-based 
culture in terms comparable to the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion of political theory. 

534 Greek: epi THs OANS NOV KaTAOTAGEWS 
TOU TOMITEUaTOs. The phrase is found again in 2.184; 
cf. the apparently synonymous Ta£is Tov ToAtTEU- 
Uatos in 2.250 (for similar language, Plutarch, Mor. 
826d-e). The semantic range of ToAIteupa includes: i) 
political state, or political community within a state/ 
city; ii) form of government; iii) administration of a 
state (government in action); and iv) constitution. Be- 
sides the phrases noted above, the noun is found in 
Apion in 2.164 (sense iii), 165 (sense ii), and 257 (sense 
i or iv). The term is convenient for Josephus, since 
Judeans did not form a TOoAts (city-state), but the po- 
litical language derived from that context could be ap- 
plied to the Judean people in this looser form. Here, as 
in 2.184, 250, the term is best translated “constitution” 
(cf. Ant. 1.5 in parallel to 1.10). Elsewhere, Josephus 
speaks of the “order” (kOoyos) or “structure” (OXTUO) 
of the ToAITE\a (Ant. 1.121; 3.84; 4.184; 4.312, etc.; 
OXTHG in 18.53). The term toAiteia is found in Apion 
in the sense of “citizenship” (2.32, 39, 41, 256, 260) or 
“constitution” (1.189, 220, 265; 2.188, 222, 226, 264, 
273, 287). Josephus had portrayed the Judean laws as 
the Mosaic “constitution” in Antiquities book 4, but 
here returns to that task with different emphases (see 
Rajak 2002: 195-218), having learned much from 
Judean predecessors (see Appendix 5). On the uses of 
ToMiteta and ToAtteupa in this segment, see Gerber 
1997: 345-53. 

535 See the selection of particular laws in 2.190-218. 

536 The superlative (Apiota Kellévous) may be un- 
derstood so, or in the stronger sense “best designed.” 
The same ambiguity is present in other superlatives, 
e.g., 2.183 (kaAAoTa, “extremely well” or “best”), 
2.278 (kpatiotos, “extremely good” or “very best”), 
and 2.293 (kaAAloTa, “extremely fine” or “finest”). 
Although Josephus constantly hints that the Judean 
constitution is second to none, his boldest claims are 
often couched in the form of rhetorical questions 
(2.184-88, 293-94). 


The virtues 
inculcated by 


536 
d the laws 


with a 


537 Greek: evoéBeta. It is no accident that this comes 


at the head of the qualities promoted by the laws; cf. its 
prominence in 2.170 and its primary placement in the 
summaries of 2.291, 293. The same emphasis is found 
in the introduction to Antiquities (1.6, 21; cf. Apion 
1.60; War 2.139). It matches, by contrast, the first of 
Apollonius’ accusations, concerning Judean “atheism” 
(2.148). evoéBe1a will be central to Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of the constitution (2.151-89), the noun or cognate 
verb occurring 6 times (2.159, 170, 171, 181, 184, 188; 
cf. 1.60); see Gerber 1997: 286-95. Its centrality will be 
documented by: a) the Judean form of government as 
“theocracy” (1.165, 185, 188); b) Moses’ teaching 
about God, especially God’s omniscience and provi- 
dence (2.160, 163, 166-69, 179, 180-81); c) the Judean 
conviction that the law accords with the will of God 
(2.160-62, 184); d) the reference of all action to God 
(2.171, 181); and e) the role of priests at the head of the 
state (2.185-87). The law-summary is also headed by 
laws relating to God and the temple (2.190-98). 

538 Greek: Kolveovia 7 WET’ GAATAcov. Although, in 
the conclusion, Ko\veavia covers both internal and ex- 
ternal relations (contrasted with “misanthropy,” 2.291), 
here and elsewhere in this segment it is restricted to 
relations among Judeans; the next virtue concerns rela- 
tions with outsiders (Berthelot 2003: 356-59). Josephus 
knows that “fellowship” with non-Judeans is problem- 
atic, since it would involve mutuality in all important 
spheres of life (2.174, 258). But the law properly regu- 
lates relations of fellowship among Judeans (2.196, 
207-8, 281). The theme is readily transmuted into that 
of “harmony” (Ovovola or ouLdcovia; see 2.179-81, 
283, 194; 2.170; cf. concordia in 2.68), since Judeans 
have both common beliefs and common practices 
(kolva Epya, 2.181). “Fellowship” is identified (in 
2.208) as the common theme in the second part of the 
law-summary (2.199-208); see Gerber 1997: 135-36, 
188-89 on the relation of these virtues to the summary. 

539 Greek: 7 Kabodou biAavOpwmia. Central to 
Apollonius’ critique of Judeans was their alleged “mis- 
anthropy” (uioavOpwmia, 2.148; cf. 2.258); cf. 
Lysimachus (1.309) and Apion (2.121). Although 
Judean piAavOpcotria was not given much prominence 
in Antiquities (perhaps in 1.24; on the rarity of the term, 
see Berthelot 2003: 340-55), it here plays a key role in 
Josephus’ response. The third part of the law-summary 
is associated with this virtue (2.213, covering 2.209-14) 
and it is prominent in 2.260-66; see Gerber 1997: 367- 
79; Berthelot 2003: 355-83. 
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as justice,°*? endurance in labors*4! 


and contempt for death.*4? 147 I appeal to those 


who will peruse this text to conduct their reading without envy.*? For I did not 
choose to write an encomium of ourselves,>“+ but I consider this to be the most just 


form of defense against the many false accusations against us 


540 Greek: Sika1oouvn, a term naturally associated 
with law, and prominent in the Greek constitutional tra- 
dition. It will feature again in 2.170 and in the conclu- 
sion (2.291). Josephus will emphasize the enforcement 
of the laws (2.185-87), and the strict application of 
punishment (2.215-17, 292), but the term is given little 
explicit elaboration (Gerber 1997: 237-38). The attach- 
ment of this second trio of virtues to the first by “as well 
as” (Ett 5€) might signal its secondary rank (Rajak 
2002: 204), or could suggest that the first was part of 
Josephus’ literary inheritance, the second his own addi- 
tion. 

541 Greek: n €v Tols Tovols Kaptepta. The term 
Kaptepta was identified as a Judean characteristic in 
1.182; 2.123; it will reappear in the list of virtues at 
2.170. In connection with the threat of death, Josephus 
uses this word to indicate Judean courage and willing- 
ness to die for the sake of the laws (2.272: our avdpeta 
[“courage”] is in “holding out” [eyKkaptepéco] for the 
laws until the bitter end; cf. 2.225-35, 283; War 1.148; 
2.580; 3.396; 5.306 [innate to Judeans]; 6.13-14; 
7.417). But here the next phrase concerns courage in 
the face of death, and kaptepia denotes Judean 
“toughness” in two respects: 1) the discipline of observ- 
ing the laws (2.228-29, with tovoi and trovéos); and ii) 
frugality and devotion to hard work (p1AdTrovol, 2.291; 
ef. 2.281, 283, 291, 294). Cf. its place in the list of 
Mosaic virtues in Philo, Mos. 1.154. Cicero highlights 
its significance for Romans as fortitudo in laboribus et 
periculis (Resp. 2.2); cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Ant. rom. 2.28.1: KapTepia Tapa ToUs Trdovous (of 
the training of Roman citizens). 

542 Greek: Bavatou Tepidpovmois. This theme was 
previously highlighted in 1.42-43, 190-91, 212, and 
plays a significant role in what follows, in answer to 
Apollonius’ charges of “cowardice” and “rashness” 
(2.148). Judean willingness to die for the laws is em- 
phasized immediately after the law-summary (2.219), 
and is compared with the Spartans’ in 2.232-35. “Con- 
tempt for death” can be regarded as mere recklessness 
if it is perceived to be pointless or motivated by despair 
(cf. War 3.475; 5.365), but if part of a rational strategy 
can seem admirable. In his account of the Revolt, 
Josephus highlights this as a characteristic of Judean 
fighters, admired by the Romans (War 3.356; 5.315, 
458; 6.42; 7.388, 406), and practiced by the Romans 
themselves (War 6.33). Although the theme of “noble 
death” has deep roots in the Greek tradition, and was 
particularly admired by philosophers (van Henten and 


545__a defense derived 


Avemarie 2002), the Romans considered themselves 
exemplars of this virtue (e.g., Quintilian, /nst. 12.3.30 
contemptum doloris ac mortis; cf. Cicero, Resp. 5.9; 
Bowersock 1995; Barton 2001: 41-47). Roman authors 
expressly admire other nations who display this virtue: 
see, e.g., Bell. Alex. 15.1 (a Cretan as brave as a Roman); 
Tacitus, Germ. 3, 6, 14 (German bravery in warfare); 
Ann, 2.21; 13.54 (Germans again, on whom see also 
Josephus in War 2.377). In light of this, Tacitus’ com- 
ment on the Judeans’ contempt for death (moriendi 
contemptus, Hist. 5.5.3) can only be regarded as praise; 
he connects it to Judean belief in the immortality of 
souls (as does Josephus, Apion 2.218-19). On the 
Judean tradition of martyrdom, see van Henten 1997; 
Boyarin 1999. 

543 This is the only direct appeal to readers in 
Apion; it uses the same formula as Ant. 1.15. Such an 
appeal forms an aside to the main discourse, which is 
resumed in 2.151, although some of the intervening 
material (especially 2.148) is very important to the seg- 
ment. This statement constructs the readers of Apion as 
liable to be annoyed by Judean self-praise, and thus, 
presumably, as non-Judeans (on implied and intended 
audiences, see Introduction, § 7). Josephus’ fear of 
“envy” or “begrudging” (8dvos; cf. 1.213, 222-24) 
arises from the danger in presenting one’s self or one’s 
achievements as excellent, and thus invidiously supe- 
rior (see note to “irksome” at 2.4; cf. Ant. 20.266). 
Rhetoricians developed various ways of deflecting this 
reaction on the occasions when self-praise was expedi- 
ent. One of the favorite means, adopted by Josephus, is 
to blame (real or fictitious) opponents, who forced the 
speaker into self-defense; cf. Demosthenes, Cor. 3-4; 
Isocrates, Antid. 8-13; Plutarch, Mor. 539a-540f. 

544 This just about concedes that what follows does 
constitute an encomium (€yKwIoVv), or at least has 
many components in that vein; cf. the matching state- 
ment in 2.287. Josephus is in no doubt that the Judean 
tradition is worthy of praise (it is worthy of many enco- 
mia, 1.212), but he is conscious of the rhetorical risk in 
boasting, and presents this as a policy imposed upon 
him. 

545 The legal metaphor of a defense against charges 
(an aToAoyia against KaTHYoPIal) continues to gov- 
ern Josephus’ discourse, though this is the first use of 
the term atroAoyia in this treatise (cf. 2.275). On enco- 
mium and apology as twin rhetorical strategies, cf. Ant. 
16.183-86. On the genre of “apologetic,” see Introduc- 
tion, § 5. 
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from the laws>**6 


in accordance with which we continue to live.°47 148 Apart from 


anything else,°48 Apollonius has not arranged his accusations grouped together, like 


Apion,>* but in a scattered fashion;>°° 


546 This is carefully chosen defensive terrain (rather 
than, for instance, history or philosophy). Josephus is 
justified in placing law at the center of Judean culture, 
and is on strong ground in his claim that Judeans are 
resolutely faithful to their laws. 

547 Greek: kaB’ ous Cosvtes SiateAoupev. The 
point here is not just faithfulness in general (see 2.150 
below), but the preservation of the ancient Mosaic laws 
to the present day (cf. 2.221). Some observers, with 
mixed opinions of Judeans, imagined that the original 
Mosaic laws had been corrupted by later changes or 
additions: see, e.g., Strabo 16.2.37 (echoing Posido- 
nius?); Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1. For Josephus, however, it is 
essential to emphasize unchanging continuity through 
2,000 years (2.225-28). 

548 Greek: &AAcos Te Kal. Josephus uses this else- 
where in the sense “above all” (War 2.324; 4.374; 
6.200). 

54° On Apion’s arrangement of his material, see note 
to “up” at 2.6. 

550 Greek: oopaSnv (used of Moses’ legacy in Ant. 
4.197). This justifies the tactic announced in 2.147: 
Josephus will not respond to Apollonius point by 
point, as he did with Apion, but must arrange his mate- 
rial in his own way. Our evidence is too slight to be 
able to determine the context and purpose of Apollo- 
nius’ criticism of Judeans. Apart from what Josephus 
reports in this treatise, we have only a single excerpt in 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.19.1-3, an account of Judean 
origins by reference to Abraham and his offspring. In 
introducing this, Eusebius speaks of “Molon, who com- 
posed the invective (ovokevn) against the Judeans.” But 
this (non-literary) term does not help determine the 
genre of the work, which Eusebius knew only second- 
hand, via Alexander Polyhistor. Eusebius’ extract looks 
like the origo section of an ethnographical account, 
and is not negative in its assessment of Judeans (see 
Bar-Kochva 1999-2000a). But it is unlikely that 
Apollonius would write a complete ethnographic trea- 
tise about Judeans if he considered them worthless 
(2.148), and there are clues that his work compared dif- 
ferent nations and their customs (2. 150, 270, regarding 
the Persians). The context for his statements about 
Judeans may have been a comparative treatment of the 
origins and customs of “eastern” nations, judged by the 
criteria of the Greek intellectual tradition. His com- 
ments about Judeans need not have been driven by any 
specific “anti-Judean” bias, and if the work was ar- 
ranged by topic, rather than nation, they would have 
been scattered, as Josephus says, not gathered in a sepa- 


in fact he first insults us 


551 552 and 


as atheists 


rate section or book (see Stern 1.148-49). 

*! In L, followed by Miinster, the Greek (up to 
“misanthropes’ ’) reads: kai 61 elTas Tote UEV ws 
aBéous Kal ploavOpadtrous AolSopel. The ettras (“hav- 
ing spoken”) appears redundant and/or corrupt. Niese 
suggests that a phrase is missing (something to contrast 
with “atheists,” as cowardice later stands in contrast to 
rashness). Ed. princ. supplements differently, reading 
dia TaoNs THs ouyypadns (“through the whole com- 
position”) in place of 61 eitas (followed tentatively by 
Thackeray). Reinach emends eitas to nuds (“us 
Aordopéco (“insult”) will recur in 2.236 (cf. 2.290, 295). 

552 Greek: &6eor. In Apollonius’ critique, the term (if 
it is his) probably denotes not an intellectual convic- 
tion (on the non-existence of God/Gods; cf. 2.180; 
Philo, Spec. 1.32) but a practical orientation (paying 
the Gods no regard, or disrespecting them in conspicu- 
ous ways; cf. Josephus on John of Gischala, War 5.566). 
From elsewhere we can deduce that Apollonius was 
outraged by the non-participation of Judeans in com- 
mon religious cult (“we do not worship the same Gods 
as other people,” 2.79, cf. 2.117) and by their religious 
exclusivity (2.258). He apparently contrasted Judeans 
with the Persians who, despite their wars against the 
Greeks, at least shared with them a common piety 
(2.270). The label thus represents, in an extreme form, 
the charge of “impiety,” of which Josephus shows sen- 
sitivity elsewhere (War 4.414; Ant. 3.179-80; 12.125); 
it constitutes one of the most serious charges in antiq- 
uity (cf. Judeans as Beouioets in Philo, Legat. 353). 
“Atheism” had particular resonance in Josephus’ own 
context in Rome. According to Dio (68.1.2), in 
Domitian’s reign charges of “impiety” and adopting 
the Judean lifestyle were leveled against prominent fig- 
ures; Flavius Clemens and Domitilla were specifically 
accused of “atheism” (aOeotns) and drifting into 
Judean ways (67.14.12; see Smallwood 1956; Williams 
1990; Barclay 1996a: 311-12; Introduction § 6). 
Tacitus is offended by proselytes who, in adopting 
Judean culture, learn to “despise the Gods” (Hist. 5.5.2), 
though the charge is not leveled at Judeans themselves 
(5.5.4). For Apollonius, the Judeans’ refusal to partici- 
pate in common social and civic cults characterized 
their culture as inherently impious, as offensive to the 
Gods as to humans. The charge would later be deployed 
against Christians (e.g., Mart. Pol. 3.2; Justin, J Apol. 
6.1; Lucian, Alex. 38; see Harnack 1905; Fascher 1963). 
Josephus has already begun to defuse it by stressing 
Judean piety (2.146). 
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misanthropes,°? and then reproaches us for cowardice,*°* and elsewhere, by con- 
trast, accuses us of rashness and recklessness.°*> He says we are also the most untal- 


ented of barbarians>*° 


and for this reason the only ones to have contributed no 


invention of use to human life.°>’ 149 All this I consider will be clearly and thor- 


553 Greek: pioavOparol. The charge is expressed 
more specifically in 2.258, where it concerns both reli- 
gious exclusivity and general inhospitality to non- 
Judeans. Josephus has already opposed this with a 
claim to Judean benevolence (p1AavOpctria, 2.146), 
and will devote 2.236-86 to this awkward issue. On the 
spread and cultural significance of the charge, see note 
to “Greeks” at 2.121; for further analysis of Apollonius’ 
accusation, see notes to 2.258 and Berthelot 2003: 
144-50. 

554 Greek: Se1Ata. Josephus has already acclaimed 
Judean endurance and contempt for death (2.146) and 
provides no explanatory context for Apollonius’ 
charge. Troiani (179) connects this to the Judean 
sabbath rest which allowed the capture of Jerusalem (cf. 
1.209-11), but that is more likely to evoke charges of 
laziness or superstition. Bar Kochva 2000: 29-31 (cf. 
the longer version, Bar Kochva 1999-2000a) suggests 
that Apollonius turns Posidonius’ account of Moses’ 
pacific constitution (apud Strabo 16.2.36) into an illus- 
tration of military cowardice. But the connection with 
Posidonius is uncertain, and the hypothesis of rivalry 
between the two authors is insecure (Berthelot 2003: 
148-50). It is more likely that Apollonius drew an in- 
ference from the fact that the Judeans had made no sig- 
nificant territorial conquests, but were subject to a 
succession of empires (cf. Apion in 2.125). He appar- 
ently contrasted Judean cowardice with Persian courage 
(2.270), and may have argued that, when they did fight, 
Judeans were too reckless to turn warfare into conquest 
(see below). Josephus in reply (2.219-35, 272) argues 
that courage in warfare is as nothing compared to 
Judean bravery under torture, a bravery devoted to the 
preservation of the law (2.272, 292). 

555 Greek: TOAWaV KaTHYOpEL Kal aTTOvolay. 
Josephus suggests that Apollonius’ charges are self- 
contradictory (cf. 1.4). TOAua can mean, in a good 
sense, “daring,” “audacity,” or “valor.” Josephus some- 
times uses it in this positive sense in his War (e.g., 
3.149, 176, 228, 452, 498; 4.504, 558; 6.17—as a 
Judean characteristic); cf. the unambiguous euToAuia 
(War 3.25; 5.324). But it can also have the derogatory 
sense of mere bravado, a pointless and undisciplined 
rashness, especially if associated with fear, despair or 
recklessness (e.g., War 3.22; 4.133; 6.143, 152; the lat- 
ter term, aovoia, is found in this connection in War 
5.121, 316; 6.350; 7.213, 417, etc.). A common trope 
in Josephus’ War is the contrast between Judean reck- 


lessness in warfare and the Roman characteristics of 
experience, control, and discipline: see, e.g., War 
3.152-53, 475-79; 4.424-25; 5.285 (a rare exception); 
cf. 3.14-15, 209-12. At one point Josephus indicates 
that this is the typical Roman perception of “barbar- 
ians” (War 4.45-47). Since Romans could rarely bring 
themselves to admit that others could be as “coura- 
geous” as themselves, they typically explained others’ 
daring as mere recklessness, and attributed their own 
success to superiority in real courage. Tacitus often 
demonstrates this Roman disdain of others’ fighting 
methods, and not infrequently comments that native 
fighters show initial bravado, but back away in timid- 
ity once they encounter Roman arms, or start to lose the 
battle: the Chatti thus display speed in mounted at- 
tacks, but timidity in engagement (Germ. 30), the Gauls 
show audacia in seeking out danger, formido in facing 
it (Agr. 11; cf. Ann. 1.68; 2.14; Josephus, War 3.479). 
Apollonius’ accusations may reflect a presumption of 
“barbarian” inferiority in warfare, supplemented by ac- 
counts of Judean self-sacrifice for the law (cf. 1.209-11). 
Josephus will reply that Judeans are not only brave, but 
also rational and disciplined: their courage has a spe- 
cific aim in the defense of Judean laws (2.219-35, 272, 
292). Cf. Philo’s insistence that Judeans’ willingness to 
die for the law is not, as some allege, the effect of a 
“barbarian mindset’ but the product of a free and noble 
choice (Legat. 215). 

556 Greek: abugotato Tasv BapRapcov. The adjec- 
tive appears only here in Josephus and the whole phrase 
may derive from Apollonius. The term BapBapos here 
conveys cultural disdain and presumes Greek superior- 
ity (see note to “Greeks” at 1.58). 

597 Apion’s similar accusation (2.135) may have 
been drawn from Apollonius; on the cultural import of 
this charge, see note to “intellectuals” at 2.135, with 
Thraede 1962a and 1962b. Josephus offers several 
forms of reply: a) an appeal to the Judean heroes de- 
scribed in Antiquities (Apion 2.136); b) an argument 
that a lack of inventiveness/change is a virtue, not a 
cultural weakness (2.182-83); c) a general claim, never 
fully defended, that Moses was in fact the first to create 
legislation, and the first to introduce “philosophical” 
ideas about God (2.154-56, 168, 257, 279-86). This last 
leads to the grand conclusion that the first invention 
(mpcotn eUpEeois) of the central virtues can be attrib- 
uted to Judeans (2.295). Thus Josephus can have it both 
ways: Judeans invented/discovered nearly everything 
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oughly refuted if both what is commanded by our laws*>® and what we practice with 
all scrupulosity>** are shown to be the opposite of his claims.*® 150 Now if I am 
forced to mention other peoples’ laws of a contrary kind,°*! it would be fair to lay 
the blame for this on those who see fit to compare ours as inferior.*°? Two claims 


Josephus’ 
procedure 


will, I think, be denied them: either that we do not have these laws, of which I will 


cite the most essential,°© 


our own laws.>° 


(2.15) 151 To resume my discourse from a little way back,>©° I would say this first 
of all.°°’ In comparison with those who live a lawless and disordered life, those who 
have become enthusiasts for order and social law, 


others count good, but are not known as “inventors” 
because, once established, they kept their constitution 
unchanged. 

5°98 This argument can only work if, as Josephus 
claims, the Judeans’ laws covered, comprehensively, all 
aspects of their lives (2.171). 

55° This is an important supplement, since it is cru- 
cial to claim that Judeans both have good laws and 
keep them (see at 2.150). “Scrupulosity” translates 
akptBe1a, an important term in this treatise, with a range 
of nuance. In connection with history and historio- 
graphy, it means accuracy in fact-finding and truth-tell- 
ing (1.15, 18, 29, 32, 36, 41, 53, 67, 92, 112, 230; 2.15, 
17, 287). In connection with the law, it is used to de- 
scribe its scrupulous or meticulous observance (apart 
from here, 2.144, 227), close supervision (2.187), and 
detailed learning (2.175, 257). 

560 Although only some of what follows is struc- 
tured by the charges of 2.148, they are all met either 
directly or indirectly in the encomium of 2.151-286: 
“atheists” by demonstration of Judean piety (2.157-89, 
190-98); “misanthropes” by proof of Judean benevo- 
lence (2.209-14; all of 2.236-86 is related to the charge 
of 2.258); “cowardice” and “recklessness” by reference 
to Judean rational courage (2.219-35, 271-78); and 
“lack of invention” by the double claim of Judean con- 
servatism and Mosaic originality (2.182-83; 2.156, 168, 
257, 279-86). 

561 Comparisons recur throughout this segment 
(2.151-286), as is traditional in the Greek discussion of 
constitutions. Even in the least polemical section 
(2.151-89), almost every paragraph contains some point 
of comparision, designed to show Judean superiority. 
The most sustained comparison is with the Spartan con- 
stitution (2.225-35, 273-75). 

562 As again later (2.238, 287), Josephus deflects 
potential criticism for his numerous negative judg- 
ments, placing the responsibility on his critics (cf. 
2.147; Demosthenes, Cor. 4). Apollonius is particularly 
in mind, since he compared Judeans negatively with 
other “barbarian” peoples (2.148), including the Per- 
sians (2.270). But this is also rhetorically convenient. 


or that we do not, above all others, 


568 


564 remain faithful to 


The value of a 
lawful life 


and were the first to begin on 


The use of comparison (aUyxptots) is standard in enco- 
mia, and is not always motivated by counter examples 
(see, e.g., 2.163). 

563 Greek: ToUs Kedadaiwdeotatous. This is 
Josephus’ only use of the adjective kepaAaicddns. Else- 
where, the adverb kehaAatcodcds means “in summary 
form” (1.183; 2.164; War 4.496; Ant. 12.245), but the 
adjective denotes something “chief” or “principal” and 
here, in the superlative, means the most essential, or the 
most important, laws. The reference is primarily to the 
selection of laws in 2.190-218. 

564 The phrase (UaAloTa TravTcov) recurs in 2.295. 
The alteration or abandonment of laws is attributed to 
others in 2.182, 225-31 (Spartans), 273-75. 

565 Remaining faithful (cupéves) is a leitmotiv of 
this treatise: 1.42; 2.123, 144, 150, 153, 182, 221, 257, 
278. The theme is developed in 2.219-35, as soon as 
Josephus has completed his selection of the laws. 

566 Presumably from the end of 2.146, taking 2.147- 
50 as a digression, with its appeal to readers for toler- 
ance. Miiller (289) takes the whole of 2.145-50 as the 
digression; cf. Gerber 1997: 137. 

567 Josephus begins this paragraph with general 
principles concerning the value of law and order, the 
merits of temporal priority, and the virtues of legisla- 
tors and their subjects (2.151-53). None of these points 
is argued for, but they are taken for granted as common 
cultural assumptions. The abstract, ahistorical tone 
gives the following discussion the air of a properly 
theoretical treatment. 

568 Law is immediately associated with “order” 
(taEis), since one of Josephus’ main themes will be the 
comprehensive control of Judean life (2.173-74). “So- 
cial law” (voyos Kolveovias) echoes the emphasis on 
“fellowship” (ko\veoviar) in 2.146. It was common in the 
Greek and Roman tradition to trace the birth of civili- 
zation in the emergence of humanity from its wild and 
bestial past, through the development of speech, law, 
justice, religion, and social compact: see, e.g., Isocrates, 
Bus. 24-25; Diodorus 1.8.1; Cicero, Nat. d. 2.148. The 
narrative could contain ambivalent elements, however, 
if the primitive state is also one of innocence, before 
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that course,°°? may reasonably be acknowledged to excel in cultured behavior>”? and 


natural virtue.°’! 152 Of course, each attempts to trace their legislation back to the 
most ancient point in time,>”* so as to appear not to imitate others*’* but themselves 
to have instructed others how to live in a lawful manner.>’* 153 Such being the case, 
it is the virtue of a legislator to recognize what is best?” and to win consent to the 
laws he lays down from those who will make use of them;>’° and it is the virtue of 
the people to remain faithful>”’ to all that has been approved and to make no alter- 
ations,°’® either in favorable or in adverse circumstances. 154 Well, I maintain that 
our legislator exceeds in antiquity the legislators referred to anywhere else.*”? The 


the corruption of wealth, competition, and war (cf. Plato, 
Leg. 676a-679e). Josephus does not expound this 
theme in narrative terms: that might imply that the pe- 
riod of the patriarchs, before Moses, was lawless or un- 
civilized. 

569 The question of priority will emerge as the domi- 
nant theme of this paragraph (2.152, 154-56); it relates 
to Apollonius’ claim that Judeans had contributed no 
useful invention to humanity (2.148). 

570 Greek: mLEpoTHs. The term can be used of “do- 
mesticated” animals (cf. 2.137-38) and “cultivated” 
trees (2.212). With regard to humanity, it means the 
friendliness of “civilized” or “cultured” society (cf. 
2.213; War 7.70, 264). The cognate verb is used of 
Osiris in Plutarch, /s. Os. 356a-b: he freed Egyptians 
from their brutish life, introducing agriculture, law, and 
religion, before similarly “civilizing” the rest of the 
world. 

571 Greek: dUcecos Apetr. The phrase is somewhat 
obscure: “nature” is undefined, but presumably refers 
to human nature. One could disagree about whether 
humans were “naturally” inclined to savagery or socia- 
ble good-order. The phrase may echo Plato’s dispute 
with Pindar over whether lawful behavior (Plato) or the 
rule of might (Pindar) is “according to nature” (Leg. 
690c, 890a). 

572 “Of course” (uéAel) recognizes the existence of 
multiple claims, but hints that some may be self-inter- 
ested and spurious. Moses’ priority, however, is said to 
be universally acknowledged (2.156). Josephus does 
not discuss the relative dating of the claimants to the 
status of “first legislator.” He is content to make his 
claim here with relatively slight argumentation (2.154- 
55), then leaves it hovering over the following discus- 
sion (cf. 2.168, 226), until its climactic restatement at 
the end (2.279-81, 293-95). Greeks claimed Demeter, 
and Egyptians Isis, to be the first “bringer of laws” 
(Diodorus 1.14.3). 

573 L and Latin curiously have this the other way 
around (“so as to appear to imitate others and not them- 
selves to have instructed ...”), but S rightly corrects the 
text and all modern editors follow suit. Imitation is 
taken to signal a recognition of cultural inferiority: 


those who copy acknowledge the superior value of an- 
other’s tradition (cf. Josephus on Greeks imitating 
Judean culture, 1.162-66; 2.168, 279-86). In some cases 
cultural pride could be preserved if the template was 
universally esteemed (e.g., Greek borrowing from 
Egypt), or if one could claim to have improved what 
one borrowed (Cicero, Resp. 2.30). But the presumption 
that first is best drives the ancient obsession with prov- 
ing that one’s own were the first inventors (see Pilhofer 
1990; note to “intellectuals” at 2.135). 

574 The matter is put in general terms, but by the end 
Josephus will claim this specifically of Judeans: not 
only have their individual laws been widely influential 
(2.282-86), but they have taught others the ideal of 
“obeying laws” (2.293-94). 

575 Not all can be first, but they can at least exercise 
this other virtue, to detect and select what is best in 
others’ systems; cf. the failure of Greek legislators in 
this regard, 2.250. On Moses’ realization of what is best 
see 2.159-60, though he learns this from God and from 
his own experience, not from others’ constitutions. 

576 “Win consent” translates the Greek verb tret@co, 
indicating persuasion (rather than force). The verb will 
be repeated in connection with Moses’ policy and suc- 
cess in 2.156, 160 (first he persuades himself), 166, 169, 
and, in the passive, of the people being persuaded 
(2.158, 184) and obedient (2.226, 293). Where other 
legislators are the subject of the same verb, they use 
dubious means (2.162) or produce deleterious results 
(2.248). The question of how legislators should com- 
mend and impose their laws was integral to the Greek 
discussion on constitutions; see, e.g., Plato, Leg. 
663b-c. 

577 Greek: EUWEVOD; see note to “laws” at 2.150. 

578 Greek: yndev yeTaBaAdeiv. Josephus uses a set 
of closely related terms concerning change or altera- 
tion, in all cases hailing Judeans as paragons of con- 
servatism: petaBaAAco and cognates (apart from here, 
2.221, 227-28); uetati@ny and cognates (1.42; 2.155, 
189, 225); peTakivecd and cognates (2.169, 184, 234, 
254, 272). On the principle of conservatism, with Pla- 
tonic echoes, see 2.182-84 with notes. 

579 Although the claim looks universal, only Greek 
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Lycurguses,°**° and Solons,**! and Zaleukos, the legislator of the Locrians,°*? and all 
those admired by the Greeks>®? seem to have been but “yesterday or the day be- 


fore”>84 


compared to him, which is why not even the term “law” was known among 


the Greeks of old.°*> 155 Homer is witness to this, since he nowhere uses the term 
in his poem.*®° For there was no such thing in his day:°8’ the masses were governed 


legislators will be listed (cf. Cicero, Leg. 1.57). Else- 
where Josephus insists on the far greater antiquity of 
Egyptian, Chaldean, and Phoenician records (1.8, 28), 
but never refers to their legislative traditions. Greeks 
regularly spoke of their legislators learning from Egyp- 
tian prototypes (e.g., Herodotus 2.177; Diodorus 1.77, 
79), and Egyptians traced their laws back to Mneves 
(Diodorus 1.94.1) or even Osiris (Plutarch, /s. Os. 356a). 
Other nations also claimed ancient legal codes (e.g., 
Zalmoxis, the fabled legislator of the Getae, Diodorus 
1.94.2; the Roman Twelve Tables) which go unmen- 
tioned here, and like all his contemporaries, Josephus 
was unaware of the legal codes of Mesopotamia (e.g., 
the laws of Hammurabi), which stretch back to the 2™ 
millennium BCE. It was not particularly controversial 
to place Moses alongside other ancient legislators (cf. 
Strabo 16.2.35-38; Diodorus 1.94.1-2), though only 
Judeans would promote him as the most ancient. That 
claim depends, of course, on the “pre-critical” assump- 
tion that the biblical laws go back to Moses, and that 
his era was that of an exodus event 2,000 years before 
Josephus’ day (Ant. 1.16; Apion 2.226). 

580 The plural here, and for Solon, indicates the in- 
clusion of others of his sort (cf. Draco in 1.21; Minos in 
2.161; cf. War 2.156 for the plural of mythical figures). 
Lycurgus (cf. 2.225) is a shadowy historical figure (per- 
haps of the 6" century BCE), to whom Spartans attrib- 
uted their distinctive constitution (according to some, 
brought from Crete, Herodotus 1.65-66), and around 
whom the whole corpus of Spartan laws, and many leg- 
ends, were gathered (see Plutarch, Lycurgus). His date 
was a matter of uncertainty in antiquity (Cicero, Resp. 
2.18; Plutarch, Zyc. 1), but was generally considered to 
lie in the 9* or 8 centuries BCE (cf. MacDowell 1986: 
1-2). 

81 The poet and (in 594 BCE) archon of Athens 
whose wide-ranging reforms of Athenian law estab- 
lished him in later memory as the founding father of 
Athenian democracy (see Raaflaub 2000: 39-42 with 
literature). Josephus knew that Draco was an earlier 
Athenian legislator (1.21), but omits him here. Since 
Solon’s laws were inscribed on pillars, they became the 
public reference point for the Athenian constitution; 
his legacy, highly contested, was manipulated and in- 
vented for competing political programs in the 5" cen- 
tury BCE. 

582 Zaleukos was reputed to have provided a legal 


code for the Locrian colony in Locri Epizephyrii (south 
Italy, modern Gerace) in the mid-7" century BCE. His 
laws were famously strict (including the /ex talionis), 
but much admired in some quarters (Plato, Leg. 638b; 
Diodorus 12.19-21; Seneca, Ep. 90.6). For doubt on his 
existence, see Cicero, Leg. 2.14-15. 

583 The habit of attributing laws to a brilliant figure 
in antiquity boosted civic pride and supported con- 
servative tendencies: the more famous the legislator, 
the more fixed were his laws in tradition and practice. 

584 For the expression, cf. 2.14, comparing Pythago- 
ras with Moses, and 1.7, with note to “before.” It is one 
of many echoes in this segment of Plato’s Laws (here 
677d): in the history of laws and constitutions, Greek 
contributions date back less than 1,000 years, that is, 
to only “yesterday or the day before.” 

585 On its absence from Homer, see next note. It is 
first found in Hesiod (7" century BCE), e.g., Theog. 66, 
417 (cf. Pindar in Herodotus 3.38: “vopos is the king 
of all’’), but the early usage covers the senses “conven- 
tion,” “custom,” and “practice,” as well as “law” in its 
technical meaning. In Athens, Draco’s laws were known 
by another term (8eoyol, pace Josephus in 1.21), while 
Solon’s were called vovoi (for the emergence and use 
of the term, see Ostwald 1969). Josephus commits a 
classic error, confusing the absence of a term with the 
absence of the phenomenon it is later used to describe. 

586 For Homer as the earliest Greek author, and thus 
best witness to earliest Greek usage, see 1.12. Homer 
has another word for laws, 8euiotes (e.g., Od. 9.112), 
but the absence of the word vouos was probably noted 
before Josephus. Plato did not conclude that there were 
no laws in the world Homer described: while citing 
Homer’s depiction of the savage, lawless Cyclops, he 
depicts Troy as a city that had advanced to the third 
stage in the emergence of law (Leg. 680a—682d). 
Josephus finds voulos in the writings of Moses only 
because he knows the Greek translation of the Penta- 
teuch. 

587 For the logical fallacy, see note to “old” at 
2.154. Josephus never precisely defines the phenom- 
enon of “law,” but from the following description of 
alternatives it seems to denote rules that are precise, 
written (and thus, on both counts, fixed), and collec- 
tively recognized (not simply imposed). His perception 
is broadly parallel to that of Plato and other theorists 
on the essence of laws: the following comments paral- 
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by imprecise maxims and the dictates of kings,*** and continued thereafter for a long 
period®*? employing unwritten customs, and altered many of these continuously ac- 
cording to circumstance.°? 156 But our legislator, who was most ancient>?!—for 
such, I suppose, is admitted even by those who say wholly negative things about 
us*°2—-showed himself to be the best governor and adviser for the masses°” and, 
having encompassed*™ the whole structure of their life with the law,*°> won their 
consent to accept it,°’° and made provision that it should be maintained very securely 


for ever.>?” 


lel in theme (though not in vocabulary) Plato’s depic- 
tion of society before written laws, as governed by cus- 
toms and “ancestral laws” (Leg. 680a). Homer’s poems 
probably describe conditions in the late 96-8" centu- 
ries BCE (see Raaflaub 2000). 

588 Greek: yvadtais HOploTols ... Kal TPCOTaY- 
Hoot Tesv BaotAgcov. Maxims are generalized and un- 
specific, and even less valuable if they are imprecise 
(contrast Moses’ laws, 2.171). The royal dictates are, 
presumably, imposed arbitrarily, and thus cannot com- 
pare with the work of a legislator who requires public 
consent. In what follows Moses has no regal character- 
istics, and seeks only the good of the masses (2.157- 
59). 

58° Cf. the imprecision in dating in 1.103-4. Jose- 
phus has no secure dating, and no chronological frame- 
work in which to place Homer and the earliest Greek 
legislators. 

5°0 The language resembles, in reverse, the virtue of 
the people, in 2.153. The matter could be understood 
otherwise: the unwritten laws (e.g., the duty to bury the 
dead) are divinely ordained and fixed, while the writ- 
ten laws are necessarily revised as historical circum- 
stances change (cf. Plutarch, Lyc. 13.3). 

591 Greek: 0 6’ NUETEPOS VONOBETHS APXALOTATOS 
yeyovas. This can be taken in a weaker sense (“who 
was extremely ancient”), or a stronger (“who was the 
most ancient”). The ambiguity may be deliberate, to 
avoid overstating the consensus; it is preserved in this 
translation. 

592 Josephus half-asserts and half-presumes a con- 
sensus on this matter, and thus excuses himself from 
having to prove the point (see note to “time” at 2.152). 
The claim is at odds with the complaint that critics 
doubt whether the Judean nation is ancient (1.3), a 
doubt against which the first Part of this treatise is di- 
rected (1.6-218). In fact, most writers did place Moses 
in the relatively distant past. Of those mentioned in this 
treatise, Manetho’s first story has no reference to Mo- 
ses, though Josephus took him to refer to the exodus, 
and thus to date Moses to the time of Tethmosis, and 
1,000 years before the Trojan War (1.103-4; 2.16). 
Manetho’s second tale has Osarsiph/Moses in the time 
of Amenophis (undated by Josephus; on our reckoning 


in the 14" century BCE). Chaeremon has Tisithen/Mo- 
ses in the same reign. Lysimachus puts Moses in the 
reign of Bocchoris, which Josephus takes to be 1,700 
years before his era (2.16), but is better placed in the 
8 century BCE. Apion follows suit, and dates the exo- 
dus more precisely to 752 BCE (2.17). Molon’s dating 
is not recorded (2.16), although it would have been the 
most relevant to this context. Other authors, not men- 
tioned by Josephus, similarly date Moses to the distant, 
and sometimes very distant, past. Hecataeus places him 
in the archaic period, contemporary with Cadmus and 
Danaus (apud Diodorus 40.3). Diodorus elsewhere puts 
Moses alongside other ancient legislators (1.94.1-2; cf. 
Strabo 16.2.36-39). Ptolemy of Mendes (apud Tatian, 
Ad Gr. 38) appears to have dated Moses to the reign of 
Amosis and Inachus (the earliest figure in Greek leg- 
end), and Polemo of Ilium (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
10.10.15) to the time of Apis, grandson of Inachus. 
Tacitus follows Lysimachus and Apion in aligning 
Moses with the reign of Bocchoris (Hist. 5.3.1), and 
these three thus constitute the latest dating of Moses, 
the mid-8" century BCE. That would place him along- 
side Lycurgus and Zaleukos (as traditionally dated). 
Josephus ignores here the variety in dates he had him- 
self highlighted in 2.16-17. 

°°3 Tn rounding off this paragraph, Josephus intro- 
duces the themes of the next. These titles will recur in 
2.158-59, and emphasize that Moses’ rule was not ty- 
rannical, but directed towards the welfare of the masses. 

594 Reading tepiAaBodv (cf. Latin constringens), 
the emendation of Bekker adopted by all modern edi- 
tors. 

595 The comprehensiveness of the law will be an 
important theme: cf. 2.166 (God surveys everything) 
and 2.171-74 (the law covers every aspect of life). 

3° The virtue of the legislator (2.153); on winning 
consent see note to “them” at 2.153. 

597 Reading eis et with Excerpta and all modern 
editors; this is the virtue of the people (2.153). On 
Moses’ means to ensure this, see 2.169-71. The verb 
here translated “maintain” (vAaTTco) is found in this 
and compound form (SiagpuAatta) throughout the 
treatise, as one of the central terms for Judean conserva- 
tism: 1.60, 212; 2.156, 184, 189, 194, 218, 227, 237, 
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(2.16) 157 Let us consider the first display of greatness among his deeds.°?8 When 
our ancestors decided, on leaving Egypt, to return to their native land,°°? he took 


Moses’ 
achievements 


charge of them in all their myriads and brought them through many impossible situ- 
ations to safety.©° For they had to travel through a waterless and extensive desert,™! 


to defeat their enemies,” 


and to save their children, their wives, and their plunder 


all together, while fighting.°°? 158 In all this he was an excellent general,®* an ex- 


tremely prudent adviser,> 


254, 272, 278, 281 (of Greeks, in appearance only), 295. 
Its semantic range also includes “preserve,” “observe,” 
and “safeguard.” 

598 The Greek is awkward to translate: 1Scopev Se 
Tov Epycov AUTOU TO TPATOV HEyaAciov. This para- 
graph (2.157-63) will describe the character and 
achievements of Moses, in order to refute the charge 
cited in 2.145 (echoed in 2.161). It will focus especially 
on his deeds (his achievements in leadership) and his 
convictions (regarding law and God). The deeds will be 
noted in 2.157 (cf. 2.160, “great deeds”), his plans and 
convictions in 2.158-59. In the Greek tradition a great 
legislator hardly needed great military achievements to 
his credit, but Josephus is drawing on a Judean tradi- 
tion extolling Moses for his military, political, and leg- 
islative roles; for his depiction of Moses in general see 
Feldman 1988a: 374-442. He had earlier supplemented 
the biblical narrative with a Judean legend of Moses’ 
campaign in Ethiopia (Ant. 2.238-53); other Judean 
sources indicate the extent of this legendary tradition 
(e.g. Ezekiel, Exagoge; Artapanus; Philo, Vita Mosis). 
Josephus will here repeat some themes from his narra- 
tive in Ant. bks 2-4 (for specific encomia see Ant. 2.205, 
216, 229-31, 268; 3.73-74; 4.327-31), though without 
explicit reference to miracles (see Gerber 1997: 263). 
There are also parallels with Hypoth. 6.2-9: that text 
gives an apologetic account of Moses’ leadership, re- 
futing the charge of “charlatan” (yons, cf. Apion 2.145, 
161), stressing his care for the people, and concluding 
with comment on their obedience to his laws. On the 
relationship between these two texts, see Appendix 5; 
individual verbal parallels are noted below. 

5° The departure from Egypt is their own decision, 
not a matter of expulsion (cf. 2.289; Hypoth. 6.1, offer- 
ing variant accounts). Judea is emphatically their native 
land () Tatplos yn; cf. 2.289: 7 olkeia yn; 1.212; 
2.277: 7 TatpIS; Hypoth. 6.1: TATPLOS Kal apXata 
ym). On Josephus’ depiction of the “land,” see note to 
“possess” at 1.1. 

600 On the numbers (about 600,000) see Ant. 2.317; 
3.288; 4.11. The “many impossible situations” (ToAAa 
Kal apnxava; cf. Hypoth. 6.4: TooaUTa Kal TOLAUTA 
a&toTra) include crossing the Red Sea, and the lack of 
water and food in the desert (Ant. 2.320-3.62; aun- 
Xavos is used in Ant. 2.332). Josephus uses the adjec- 


and a most reliable guardian of every person.°°° He ren- 


tive ToAUs three times in this section (“all their myri- 
ads,” “many impossible situations,” “extensive 
desert”), as Moses’ achievements are generalized and 
praised in the highest terms. The theme of safety/salva- 
tion (owtpia; ocdCeiv) is prominent in Ant. bks 3-4 
(see note to “security” at 2.159); the verb used here 
(SiaccCeiv) is also found in Hypoth. 6.2. 

60! The aridity of the desert is also emphasized in 
1.277; 2.25; cf. Ant. 3.1-10, 33 (and Hypoth. 6.2). 
Josephus does not indicate how long the desert journey 
took, since that might suggest Moses’ incompetence 
(or, with explanation, God’s anger with the Israelites). 

602 Reading troAgutous, Froben’s emendation of L 
(toAguous), accepted by all modern editors. On the 
wars in the desert see note to “them” at 2.23. 

603 For the women and children see, e.g., Ant. 3.5, 
50, 78. The plunder (Agta) is probably not the spoils 
from Egypt (pace Reinach, 85, n.1; despite Philo, Mos. 
1.140-42); Josephus considers that properly gifts, not 
spoils (Ant. 2.314). There was plenty of plunder gained 
in subsequent battles (e.g., Ant. 4.99, 162-64). The fi- 
nal phrase (hanging at the end of the sentence; cf. 2.23) 
emphasizes the difficulty of the task: it was hard 
enough to survive, let alone in such hostile circum- 
stances. 

604 As is frequently emphasized in Ant. bk 3 (cf. 
2.238-53). Josephus could have developed this point 
considerably, from his own experience of generalship, 
but it is less relevant to his argument than the next two 
roles, which stress Moses’ concern for the people. 

605 Greek: aUpBouAos ouvetastatos. The noun is 
not used of Moses in Antiquities., but is prominent here 
(2.156; cf. God as Moses’ adviser in 2.160); the cog- 
nate verb was used in the paraphrase of Lysimachus 
(1.309). Wisdom is frequently attributed to Moses in 
Ant. bks 3-4 (e.g., 3.12; 4.328; cf. Hypoth. 6.4). 

606 Greek: TavtTcv Kndetcov aAnbgotatos. The 
noun is used of Moses in Ant. 3.98; 4.321 (cf. Philo, 
Mos. 2.166, 291); the same noun and cognate verb are 
applied to God in Ant. 3.190; 4.2; 7.380. Josephus lays 
stress on Moses’ unselfish commitment to the people, a 
theme frequently emphasized in Ant. bks 3-4 (e.g., 
3.188-90, 298; 4.177-78, 194, 316) and now developed 
in the following sentences. 
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dered the whole mass [of the people] dependent upon himself®’ and, winning their 
consent on every matter,°® did not use this for any self-aggrandizement,°” but, in 
precisely that situation where leaders assume powers and tyrannies, and accustom 
the masses to a life of complete lawlessness,°!® 159 although established in such a 
powerful position, he, by contrast, considered it his duty to display piety®!! and to 
provide for the peoples®!? a complete system of good laws.°!? In this way he thought 
he would best demonstrate his own excellence®!* and provide the safest form of secu- 
rity®!> for those who had made him their leader.°!© 160 With such a fine decision,°!” 
and after the successful outcome of some great deeds,®!® he naturally concluded that 


607 For Josephus this is a good quality, as it means 


the people will follow his excellent advice; cf. the com- 
ments on Moses’ authority in Ant. 3.317-22 and 
Hypoth. 6.8. As he goes on to say, this is a position 
Moses could have abused, but did not. From another 
perspective, the Judeans’ unflinching loyalty to Moses 
(and his laws) could be criticized as a form of servility 
or irrationality. Hecataeus’ depiction of Judeans pros- 
trating themselves at the reading of the law (apud 
Diodorus 40.3.6) is, in a Greek framework, uncompli- 
mentary (rightly, Gruen 1998: 51-52); cf. Agathar- 
chides in Apion 1.209-11. Moses’ special authority over 
Judeans is also the subject of cynical comment by 
Tacitus (Hist. 5.4.1), while Juvenal is not impressed by 
the “fear” and “slavery” practiced by Judeans in rela- 
tion to Moses’ book (Sat. 14.101-2). Josephus can 
hardly apologize for Judean obedience to Moses’ laws, 
but he will insist that Moses had the people’s interests 
at heart, not his own. 

608 T, has an additional phrase, “instead of order- 
ing,” which is absent from Latin and best omitted (so 
Niese and subsequent editors). For the consent theme 
(here tret6co in the passive), see note to “them” at 2.153. 
For examples where Moses wins over the (angry) 
masses, see Ant. 3.13, 316; 4.25; their proper attitude is 
to commit themselves to him (Ant. 4.10). Josephus 
omits mention of the doubts and complaints in the bib- 
lical account, and the rebellions against Moses’ author- 
ity, although these had been amply recorded in Ant. bks 
3-4. 

609 Greek: tAcoveEia, also eschewed by Judeans as 
a nation (2.272, 292). This distinguished Moses from 
the figure of the “charlatan” (2.145, 161). Ant. bks 3-4 
repeatedly note Moses’ integrity and unselfishness: he 
gave due credit to others (Ant. 3.73-74; 4.157-58), al- 
lowed Aaron to be high-priest (3.190-91), and remained 
a commoner, exceptional only in his care for the peo- 
ple (3.212-13). Korah’s rebellion provides an opportu- 
nity to stress these virtues (4.40-46). 

610 Greek: avouta, whose opposite will be noted in 
the next section. For the lawless character of tyrants see 
Ant. 19.172-74; Herodotus 3.80; Plato, Leg. 697c-d. The 
imposition of their will is the opposite of publicly ac- 


cepted legislation. Moses was charged with attempting 
“tyranny” (Ant. 4.3, 16, 22, 146, 149), but was always 
vindicated by God. For charges of “tyranny” against 
Josephus himself see Life 260, 302. 

611 Greek: evoeBéos. Piety is the first and all-encom- 
passing feature of the constitution (2.146, 170). The 
point regarding Moses will be demonstrated in 2.160, 
163: Moses directed the people’s loyalty to God and 
instilled in them correct views about God. 

612 With L (tots Aaois); Latin aliis suggests a dif- 
ferent Greek original (GAAols), as found in Excerpta. 
Josephus never elsewhere uses Aads in the plural of the 
people of Israel (see Gerber 1997: 142, n.32). A parallel 
use of the plural in the same context in Hypoth. 6.3 is 
strong evidence for some literary relationship (probably 
indirect) between the two texts (see Appendix 5). 

613 Reading ToAAnv evvoutav with Niese and all 
modern editors (against eUvoiav in L, S, and Excerpta). 
The phrase stands in direct contrast to the “complete 
lawlessness” of 2.158, and represents the constitutional 
ideal of good laws properly observed (cf. War 1.403; 
Ant. 11.216). 

614 Greek: apetr (“excellence” or “virtue”); cf. 
2.153, 279, 290. The term is used often of Moses in Ant. 
bks 3-4. 

615 Greek: ocatnpia BeBorotatn. The adjective 
echoes 2.156 (“securely”), and the noun (in the sense 
of welfare, security, or salvation) is very frequent in 
Ant. bks 3-4 (e.g., 3.68, 190, 297; 4.42, 194). Here the 
safety in view is not just physical, but social and spir- 
itual: their minds will be securely established in the 
truth, and their society in good order, by adhering to 
Moses’ legislation. 

616 The implication is that, as a good legislator, he 
had not imposed himself upon them, but was accorded 
authority by the people. 

617 The text is uncertain: the clause hangs loosely 
in the Greek, and is missing in Latin. Moses’ decision 
is to use his power to create a constitution (2.159). 

618 The train of thought in this section is: Moses’ 
thought (decision) and acts (great deeds) were such that 
he concluded that God was his governor (for his acts) 
and adviser (for his decisions). He was thus convinced 
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he had God as his governor and adviser.°! Having first come to the conviction that 
everything he did and thought was in accordance with God’s will,®?° he considered 
it his prime duty to impress this notion on the masses;°*! for those who believe that 
God watches over their lives do not allow themselves to commit any sin.” 161 Such 
was the character of our legislator, not a charlatan or fraudster as they say, insulting 


that everything he did (acts) and thought (decided) was 
in accordance with God’s will. 

619 The language (Myeucov Kal oUpBouAos) echoes 
that used of Moses in 2.156, 158-59. This may indicate 
Moses’ mediatorial role: what God was to Moses, Mo- 
ses was to the people (Gerber 1997: 143). In Ant. bks 2- 
4 God assists, strengthens, and supports Moses (e.g., 
Ant. 2.268, 272, 276; 3.316), who is God’s minister and 
second-in-command (Ant. 4.316-17). Two statements in 
particular anticipate this section: that Moses did every- 
thing in accord with God’s commands (Ant. 2.274), and 
that God hid nothing from him (Ant. 4.41; cf. 4.180). 

620 In 1.42 Josephus had declared that Judeans re- 
gard their scriptures as “decrees of God” (8e0U 50 
Yuata), but in this context no direct claim is made for 
the divine authorship of the laws. This statement, that 
all Moses’ work was in accord with the will of God, is 
the only gesture Josephus makes in this direction (ech- 
oed in 2.184), and is comparatively weak (cf. much later 
2.279, 286). In Ant. bks 3-4 the biblical claims for the 
divine origin of the law are represented in full. At Sinai 
the decalogue was dictated by God and even written by 
God’s hand (Ant. 3.88-101). The law was given by God 
(Ant. 3.222-23; 4.295, 318-19), came from God (Tapa 
Qeou, Ant. 3.93, 222, 286; 4.197), and was provided at 
his “suggestion” (UTayopeuais, Ant. 3.84, 213; 4.183, 
193). In short, the law was “of God” (Ant. 3.320; cf. 
4.319) and “established by God” through Moses (Ant. 
3.322, this being recognized even by “our enemies”; cf. 
4.45, 130). This belief is associated with God’s provi- 
dence for the Hebrews and their special status as his 
people (e.g., Ant. 2.329-37; 3.13-21, 298, 302, 313; 4.2, 
47, 60, 106, 114-17, 122). But such a claim could not 
fit a strictly philosophical discourse about religion and 
law. As Greeks would see it, to speak of the law as 
authored by God would fit a poetic (or “mythical’) 
form of speech, perfectly acceptable in its own sphere, 
but incongruous (and thus either marginal or displaced) 
in the context of “history” or “philosophy” (see further, 
note to “acceptance” at 2.162). Such discourse tended 
to focus on the human lawgiver and his virtues, or the 
virtues of the laws themselves. Alongside direct claims 
about divine authorship of the law in Ant. bks 3-4 are 
frequent references to the virtue of Moses (e.g., Ant. 
3.322; 4.196, 331), but little attempt to prove the value 
inherent in the laws in terms that non-Judeans could 
share (there are gestures in 3.85; 4.180-83). 


In the introduction to Antiquities, however, Josephus 
attempted to introduce Moses and the law in terms more 
in tune with “philosophical” discourse. Here the laws 
are not said to be given or dictated by God, only “well 
enacted” (kaAcds vouobetnbévta), so that those who 
observe them follow the “will of God” (8e0U yvcoun, 
1.14), and are rewarded by God (1.20). Greater stress 
lies on the virtue of Moses (1.6, 15): indeed, everything 
in the laws is dependent on the wisdom of the lawgiver 
(1.18). The laws are proved valuable in inculcating vir- 
tue, especially piety (1.6, 21), and in offering a worthy 
conception of God (1.15-16). Moses studied the nature 
of God and concluded “with the mind” how to copy 
that (1.19), thus teaching that God is sovereign, observ- 
ing all things (1.20). Instilling this view into his fellow- 
citizens, he led their thoughts up to God (1.21), so they 
should strive to participate in the virtue of God, and 
punish those who did not hold correct beliefs about 
him (1.23). 

The present description of the constitution (2.151- 
189) bears many similarities to the introduction to An- 
tiquities, in theme and approach. Here nothing is said 
directly about the divine origin of the law (despite 
1.42), only that the products of Moses’ work were 
in accordance with God’s will (kata thVv Ekeivou 
BouAnowy, here and at 2.184). The virtues of Moses are 
stressed (1.157-60), but the greatest attention will be 
given to the value of the laws themselves, in both struc- 
ture and content. As 2.161-62 shows, Josephus knows 
of claims in the Greek tradition comparable to the 
Judean belief that the law was God-given; he also 
knows the difficulty of maintaining such claims in the 
sphere of history or philosophy. Thus he switches at- 
tention to the structure and contents of the law (2.163), 
with emphasis on piety and correct theological belief. 
The difference in focus may reflect the use here and in 
the Antiquities introduction of an apologetic tradition 
also utilized (and developed) in Hypoth. 6.2-9. There it 
is left open whether Moses’ laws were the product of 
his reason or the instruction of a Satucov, though the 
people attribute his writings to God (6.9). 

621 For Moses’ unique engagement of the masses, 
see 2.169. 

622 Tf there is a logical train of thought (cf. Gerber 
1997: 142-43) it is this: if Moses’ laws accord with the 
will of God, the deity will attend to their observance, 
even in the absence of the legislator. In shifting his 
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him unjustly,°?? but of such a kind that Greeks boast Minos to have been, and the 


other subsequent legislators.°*4 162 For some of them attribute their laws to Zeus, 


625 


while others traced them to Apollo and his Delphic Oracle,°*° whether they thought 


this was the truth or supposed that it would be easier to win their acceptance. 


627 


163 But which of them best established their laws°* and attained the most correct 
belief about God,°? one can perceive from the laws themselves by comparing 


discourse into philosophical mode, Josephus transmutes 
the traditional claim about the divine origin of the law 
into the value of its truths about God, specifically 
God’s universal rule and transcendence (2.164-67); 
these combine in the notion that God watches over eve- 
rything. The theme will be repeated in 2.166, 181, 294, 
with similar emphasis on this sanction against sin (cf. 
Ant. 1.18-21; 2.23-24; 3.320-21; 6.263; 8.107-8, 227, 
314; 9.3). 

63 For the charge, see note to “fraudster” at 2.145. 
There it was attributed to Apollonius Molon and 
Lysimachus, here it is unattributed. The use of very 
similar language in Hypoth. 6.2-4 (both yons and 
hoidopéco) suggests a common apologetic tradition. 

624 Minos (not mentioned in 2.154) was reputedly 
the king of Crete 3 generations before the Trojan War, 
and (with Rhadamanthys) the oldest legislator in the 
Greek tradition ([Plato], Min. 318d). In myth Minos is a 
son of Zeus (Homer, //. 13.449; Od. 11.568), who con- 
sulted Zeus every 9* year for instruction in the law 
(Homer, Od. 19.178-79; Plato, Leg. 624a-b; Strabo 
16.2.38). For Greek “boasting” (avxéoo), cf. 1.22. As the 
next section indicates, the comparison here is between 
Moses and others who claim some divine source for 
their laws. Of these “others,” the only famous parallel 
in the Greek tradition is Lycurgus (see note to “Oracle” 
at 2.162); cf. the list in Diodorus 1.94.1-2, which in- 
cludes Moses. Josephus’ comparison shows that a claim 
to the law’s divine origin is not unparalleled, although 
such a claim is not, in fact, pressed in this context (see 
note to “will” at 2.160). 

625 L’s Greek is clearly corrupt here, as is Latin. I 
translate Niese’s conjecture (ol LEV yap auUTCOV TOUS 
voyous UTroTiBevtat Att), which is followed by all 
modern editors, including Miinster. Minos is especially 
in view here (see previous note); Strabo 16.2.38 alludes 
to others who consulted the oracle of Zeus at Dodona. 

626 Niese provides minor emendation of L: ot 8’ 
Els Tov AtroAAw Kal To AsAbikov aUTOU LavTEIov 
avédepov. After Zeus, Apollo is the other divine source 
of legislation (Strabo 16.2.38), and the allusion here is 
to Lycurgus (see 2.154); for the legend, see, e.g., 
Herodotus 1.65; Plutarch, Lyc. 5-6. Minos and Lycurgus 
form a stock pair in this regard (Plato, Leg. 624a-b, 
632d, 634a; Ps.-Xenophon, Laced. Pol. 8; Diodorus 
1.94.1). 

627 Josephus first suggests a gap between their be- 


lief and his (“whether they thought this was the truth”), 
but then adds a cynical suggestion that their “belief” 
was concocted for political convenience. The Greek 
historiographical and philosophical traditions signal 
their distance from poetic or mythical claims in similar 
ways. Herodotus offers two accounts of the source of 
Lycurgus’ legislation: “some say” that he obtained it 
from Delphi, but the Spartans themselves say that he 
brought it from Crete (1.65). Plato reproduces the tradi- 
tional Delphic claim (Leg. 634a), but asserts the right 
to criticize the laws, though the young should believe 
they are “established by the Gods” (8évtoov Becdv, 
634e). Aelian (Var. hist. 14.34) reports that Egyptians 
attribute their laws to Hermes, but thinks that every 
nation claims superiority for its customs in this way (cf., 
on Lycurgus, Cicero, Nat. d. 3.91; Pompeius Trogus 
apud Justin, Epitome 3.2-3). Strabo, citing the legends 
of Zeus and Apollo, remarks that “the ancients” re- 
garded laws from the Gods as worthy of greater honor, 
but distances himself from such belief: “whatever truth 
there may be in these things, they have at least been 
believed and sanctioned among humankind” (16.2.38- 
39). The closest in sentiment to Josephus is Diodorus 
(1.94.1-2). He notes the traditional beliefs about 
Mneves, Minos, and Lycurgus, and identifies this sort 
of device (€tivoic) elsewhere as “the cause of much 
good to those who believed it.” Zathraustes, Zalmoxis, 
and Moses attributed their laws to Gods “either because 
they judged that a conception that was to be so helpful 
to humanity was extraordinary and divine (8etav), or 
because they thought that the masses would be more 
likely to obey the laws if they looked to the majesty 
and power of those (Gods) said to have invented them.” 
Josephus skilfully uses such resources to cast doubt on 
Greek beliefs, just as he will later use the philosophical 
tradition to criticize Greek mythology (2.239-54). 

628 As in 2.156, Josephus uses the closing sentence 
of one paragraph to open up the topics of the next 
(Gerber 1997: 163 takes this section as the start of the 
new paragraph). Here he refers to the structure of the 
constitution, which he will demonstrate to be superior 
in three respects: 1) it makes God, and piety towards 
God, central; ii) it is comprehensive, embracing all fac- 
ets of life; iii) it ensures obedience down through the 
ages. 

629 Greek: kal ths SikaloTaTHSs Tepi TOU Beou 
TOTES ETITUXGV. TlOTIS (or its cognate verb) are 
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them with each other;°°° and now is the time to speak about these.®?! 


164 There are infinite varieties in individual customs and laws among humanity 
some have entrusted the power of gov- 


as a whole, but in summary one may say:°? 


ernment®*? to monarchies, others to the rule of the few, others again to the masses. 


Forms of 
government 


634 


165 But our legislator took no notice of any of these,™> but instituted the govern- 


used elsewhere in 2.169, 286 (cf. Ant. 1.23); cf. Lindsay 
1993; Gerber 1997: 302-3. In this treatise it appears to 
be practically synonymous with the more frequently 
used 60&a (2.179, 221, 224, 239, 254, 255, 256, 258). 
The superiority of the Judean constitution in this regard 
is highlighted in 2.166-68, 190-92. 

630 On the tactic, see 2.150; the following compari- 
sons are not obviously provoked by criticism. 

631 From 2.163 to 2.228 (inclusive) the citation by 
Eusebius (Praep. ev. 8.8.1-55) provides our earliest tex- 
tual witness. This differs quite widely from L in places, 
and is often to be preferred. At this point, Niese’s text, 
which predates Mras’ edition of Eusebius, is now con- 
sidered unsatisfactory (see Introduction § 10). 

632 The phrase “in summary one may say” is miss- 
ing in L and Latin, but present in Eusebius, and prob- 
ably original. Polybius 6.5 uses the same adverb 
(kepaAoicdas) when summarizing, like Josephus, the 
main forms of constitution. 

633 Greek: o1 LEV yap ... ETETPEPaV TH EEoUGIAV 
Toov ToAITeuyatoov. On the meanings of ToAI teva 
see note to “constitution” at 2.145. Here it seems to 
mean “government” in the active sense of governing. 
The term recurs in the next section. 

634 Josephus alludes to the common categorization 
of constitutional structure, which is first evidenced in 
Herodotus 3.80-82. He lists the 3 types as neutrally as 
possible, by reference to the number of people accorded 
power: one (uovapxia), a few (Suvaoteia OAtyoov), and 
the masses (ta TAT|6n). The three forms of government 
were more often labelled by reference to the people in 
power: kings (RaotAcia), “the best” (aplotoKpatia), or 
the people (Snuokpatia), labels used by Josephus else- 
where (see next note). These latter terms were loaded 
with historical association and moral evaluation. 
Herodotus’ debate on the value of the 3 types (3.80-82) 
reached its fullest expression in the discussions by 
Plato (Resp. 543a-576d; cf. Pol. 291c-d, 302c-303c) and 
Aristotle (Pol. bks 4-6). As a result, it became common 
to twin the 3 main forms with 3 corrupt variants: king- 
ship with tyranny, aristocracy with oligarchy (or some 
pejorative equivalent), democracy with “mobocracy” 
(oxAoKpatia). Further theories were developed of the 
cycle of all 6 forms (e.g., Polybius 6.2-18; Cicero, Resp. 
1.42-53, 61-69; Plutarch, Mor. 826b-27c), evaluated by 
the stability of the constitution and the success it in- 
duced (Polybius 6.2; Cicero, Resp. 3.34, 41). Josephus 
does not share another common view, that the best form 


of government was a mixture of the 3 main types (e.g., 
Plato, Leg. 712d; Polybius 6.10-18; Cicero, Resp. 1.69- 
70; 2.41, 57); for the ancient debates see Rowe and 
Schofield 2000. 

635 Although there is no negative valuation of the 3 
types mentioned, Moses’ alternative was quite distinct, 
not a pure form of one nor a mixture (see previous 
note). At least on the surface, the depiction of the 
Judean constitution is here quite different from the de- 
scriptions in Josephus’ earlier works. There, despite ref- 
erences to the rule of God (see below, note to 
“theocracy”), Josephus applied the normal labels to the 
fluctuating forms of constitution. In his fullest survey 
(Ant. 20.224-51), the original constitution was an “aris- 
tocracy” (under Moses and Joshua), followed by a pe- 
riod of “monarchy” (the judges), then the rule of kings; 
after the captivity, the high-priests governed “demo- 
cratically,” before a period of Hasmonean and Herodian 
kings, whose dismissal led to the restoration of “aris- 
tocracy.” (The terminology is not always consistent; cf. 
Ant. 11.111-12 with 20.234). In general, “aristocracy” 
is Josephus’ preferred form of government (Ant. 4.223- 
24; it is even dubbed “divine,” Ant. 6.36), but it is 
never given either political or philosophical analysis, 
and sometimes appears to mean any form of govern- 
ment with plural leadership (e.g., War 1.169-70). As the 
survey in Ant. 20 shows, the succession of high-priests 
continued whatever the changes in constitution, though 
their “leadership” (TpooTacia) appears most compat- 
ible (though not identical) with “aristocracy” (Ant. 
20.251). See Schwartz 1983-84; Troiani 1994; Mason 
in Feldman 2000: xxiv-xxix; Rajak 2002: 195-218. 

There are a number of possible explanations for the 
different approach here (assuming Josephus is not just 
slavishly following a source). First, Josephus here offers 
a generalized depiction of the constitution. Antiquities 
had shown (even advertized, 1.13) its fluctuations 
through history, such that no single term (not even 
“aristocracy”) could be used to define the essence of 
Judean governance. To claim that Moses instituted an 
aristocracy would have been to admit that the kings, 
including David and Solomon (mentioned above, 
2.132), were an aberration. Secondly, Josephus is here 
idealizing, stressing the superiority of the Judean con- 
stitution and the faithfulness of Judeans. To concede 
that the constitution changed over time could have 
suggested its inadequacy, and to identify Moses’ ideal 
with any single form would have entailed Judean dis- 
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loyalty through long periods of history. Thirdly, and 
more positively, Josephus wishes to shift the focus from 
political structure to theological foundation. Plato 
sought to supersede the 6 forms of government by sug- 
gesting an ideal seventh, the rule of the perfectly wise 
and just statesman (Pol. 302c-303e). Josephus follows 
a different but partially parallel tack, trumping politics 
with metaphysics and thus conveniently trumping all 
Greek constitutional forms in a single move (see Gerber 
1997: 152-53, and below, on “theocracy’’). 

636 Greek: aTréSe1Ee TO TOAITEULG. The verb is fre- 
quently used by Josephus in political contexts, to mean 
“appoint” or “institute” (e.g., Ant. 5.135; 6.25; 7.382). 
The noun appears to mean here “form of government” 
(see note to “constitution” at 2.145). 

637 The Greek discussion of politics produced many 
neologisms: Plato tries out TiwoKpatia and Tipapxia 
in one context (Resp. 545b), beatpokpatia in another 
(Leg. 701a). As far as we know, Josephus coins the fol- 
lowing term. 

638 Greek: Beoxpatia, a compound of the word for 
God (66s) with a common term for “power” (Kkpatos, 
employed in the following phrase). Because of its sub- 
sequent usage (see Webster 1976; Taubes 1987), where 
“theocracy” has come to mean, in practice, the rule of 
religious personnel, the term is normally taken to refer 
to (or imply) the government of priests (cf. 2.184-88, 
193-94). Thus Cancik declares that “‘Theokratie’ meint 
bei Josephus die Herrschaft der zentral und hierarchisch 
organisierten Priesterschaft tiber das gesamte Leben des 
Volkes” (1987: 72; cf. Rajak 2002: 201-4, 208-11; 
Sanders 1992: 171). But there are 3 good reasons to 
think otherwise (see also Miller 296-97; Schaublin 
1982: 340; Amir 1985-88; Tosato 1987; Amir 1994; 
Gerber 1997: 148-53, 338-59). i) In the immediate con- 
text of this term, there is no reference to priests. Rather, 
the word is glossed by the phrase “ascribing to God the 
tule and power,” a notion then developed in theologi- 
cal or metaphysical terms (2.166-67). ii) Josephus had 
an adequate set of other terms with which to describe 
the role of the priests within the Judean constitution 
(e.g., “aristocracy”; see note to “these” above). His pur- 
pose here is not to coin a new term for the same phe- 
nomenon (an empty gesture), but to shift the discourse 
from the political structure of states to the metaphysi- 
cal structure of the universe. iii) When he later mentions 
the leading role of priests (2.184-88), he does not refer 
to their leadership as “theocracy,” but juxtaposes the 
rule of God over all things (his definition of theocracy) 
with the role of priests in managing “the most impor- 
tant things” (2.185); the two are clearly distinct, even 
if fully compatible. Thus to import priests into this defi- 


ment®° as what one might call—to force an expression®?’—a “theocracy, 


638 ascrib- 


nition of “theocracy” is to disregard the first rule of 
semantics: terms take their meaning from their context. 

Josephus is here propounding a “theological” state- 
ment about God’s governance of the universe. In his 
earlier work, he had Moses declare that “there is but 
one source of good, a gracious God,” who is both pow- 
erful and provident (Ant. 4.180; cf. 4.185). That echoes 
statements in his introduction to Antiquities, which 
stress Moses’ achievement in representing God as “the 
universal Father and Master, who observes all things” 
and metes out reward and punishment (1.20; cf. 1.15, 
22-23). These are precisely the themes emphasized in 
this context (Apion 2.166-67). In relation to political 
governance, Josephus adopted from 1 Sam 8:7 the sug- 
gestion that the rule of kings somehow challenges the 
rule of God. At Ant. 6.38 he interprets Israel’s request 
for a king as her refusal to allow God to rule alone, and 
in Ant. 4.223-24 he attributes this notion to Moses (cf. 
Deuteronomy 17), aligning “aristocracy,” and the rule 
of God’s laws, with God’s sufficiency as Israel’s gover- 
nor (nyeucdv). Thus the idea of divine rulership is sug- 
gested in Josephus’ earlier work, though its relationship 
to human governance is not analyzed in depth. 

There were also significant gestures in Greek and 
Roman political theory that placed human governance 
of individual states (politics) in the context of divine 
governance of the world (metaphysics, or theology). In 
his Laws (which emphasize piety and divine provi- 
dence), Plato notes the inadequacies of the usual con- 
stitutions, whose labels show that those in power rule 
for their own benefit (712b-e). He suggests that the state 
should be “named after the God who rules over those 
who possess reason” (713a). The subsequent discussion 
indicates that he refers to the rule of Law, since the 
closest humans can attain to the ideal (the conditions 
of the age of Cronos) is to let their lives be ruled by the 
element of immortality (reason, voUs); and one may call 
this “dispensation” of reason “Law” (713a-714a; cf. 
Amir 1985-88: 93-97). Plato thus comes close to coin- 
ing “theocracy,” while offering a precise definition of 
the “God” who rules (reason instantiated in law). In a 
later, Stoic, context philosophers also turned discourse 
about the structures of states into analysis of the uni- 
versal Law of Reason, under which the universe consti- 
tutes a single state. In this context, it was natural to 
speak of the rule of God, or Reason, in quasi-political 
terms. Cicero, discussing constitutions, insists that unus 
communis quasi magister et imperator omnium deus, 
ille huius legis inventor, disceptator, lator (Resp. 3.33; 
“there is one, God, like a universal master and ruler of 
all people, and he is author, promulgator, and judge of 
this law’’). Elsewhere, in a preamble to his laws, he hails 
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ing to God the rule and power®™? 166 and, persuading everyone to look to him as the 
cause of all good things, both those that are common to all humanity and those 
that they themselves received when they prayed in difficulties,°*! and that neither 


any deed nor anything that anyone thought in private could escape his attention, 
and uncreated and immutable through all eter- 
more beautiful than any mortal form, known to us by his power, but as to 


167 he represented him as single®*? 


nity, 644 


the Gods as domini et moderatores (“masters and rul- 
ers”) of all things (Leg. 2.15-16; cf. 1.21-24, 58-62; 2.8- 
11). 

Thus Josephus, while developing a Judean tradition, 
is in tune with a philosophical strand of political 
theory. On this basis he can present the Judean consti- 
tution in elevated theological terms, rhetorically (but 
artificially) distinguished from the usual types of hu- 
man governance (2.164). Once more, he joins a well- 
developed debate in the Greek and Roman tradition, 
but turns it to the advantage of Judeans. 

639 Greek: Beco THY APXTV Kal TO KPaTOS ava- 
8eis. Power is not “entrusted” to God (cf. 2.164), but as- 
cribed or accredited (for this use of avaTiOnul, cf. Ant. 
1.15; 19.111; Gerber 1997: 305, n.29; Amir 1985-88: 
97 wrongly finds here a token of Josephus’ “secular” 
approach). The phrase defines what is meant by “theoc- 
racy” (Kpatos echoing Seoxpatia). apxn, here trans- 
lated “rule” (cf. yovapxia, 2.164), can also mean 
“origin” and “cause” (cf. God as Oitiov in 2.166, and 
aitia in Ant. 4.180). When this phrase is unpacked in 
2.166-67, God’s sovereignty is interpreted to encompass 
his providence (2.166), omniscience (2.166), and tran- 
scendence (2.167); cf. 2.190-92 and Ant. 1.14-26. 
Josephus has nothing in common here with the “fourth 
philosophy,” who took God’s sovereignty to challenge 
the legitimacy of Roman rule (War 2.117-18; 7.323, 
410, 418; Ant. 18.23). Whatever his initial attitude to 
the ideology of the Revolt (see McLaren 2004), in his 
subsequent writings Josephus distances himself from 
such radicalism. Here he has moved the discussion onto 
different terrain: the terms are now metaphysical (divine 
governance) and universal (governance of all human- 
ity, not of Israel alone). 

640 The universal language is notable (“everyone ... 
all good things”; cf. 2.190, 197): Moses declared God’s 
providence to be applicable to all humanity, not just 
Judeans (pace Gerber 1997: 304; cf. 306). The language 
echoes Ant. 4.180 (ula Tao avOpatrois ayabay 
KTHOEWS AITIA O BEds, “for all humanity there is one 
cause of the possession of good things, God’), which 
universalizes the Shema‘ (Deut 6:4). For the signifi- 
cance of providence in Judean theology, see 2.180. 
Diodorus also speaks of legislators encouraging the 
masses to “look to God” (1.94.2). 


642 


641 God’s universal benevolence is balanced with 


his particular care for those (Israel?) in difficulty. God’s 
answers to Israel’s prayers in difficulty (ev aynXavois, 
cf. 2.157) are often evidenced in the wilderness stories 
(e.g., Ant. 3.12, 14-20, 84-88, 191; cf. 4.241-43). 

642 From providence, Josephus moves to omnis- 
cience, another aspect of God’s “rule and power.” The 
theme has already been highlighted in 2.160 (cf. 
Aristeas 210, in the definition of piety), though yvasun 
(“attention”) here may refer to God’s sovereign will, as 
well as his knowledge (Gerber 1997: 306). 

643 Greek: Eva youv aUTOV aTredpnve. Eusebius’ text 
lacks Eva (it reads GAA’ aUTOV aTrEpNveE) and this might 
be a scribal addition; L contains much additional ma- 
terial, scribal glosses, at points throughout 2.167-68. 
But Josephus would be likely to include a monotheis- 
tic note in this philosophical depiction of God (cf. 
2.193; Ant. 4.180), especially as he now describes the 
transcendence of God in terms that evoke the Judean 
aniconic tradition (cf. 2.190-92). His definition of the 
nature of God (2.166-67, 190-92) prepares the ground 
for the later ridicule of Greek mythology (2.236-54); cf. 
Ant. 1.15, 22-23. 

644 Greek: Kal GyEvNTOV Kal TPOS TOV AISIOV 
Xpovov avaddolctov. With ayveotov at the end of 
this section, Josephus compiles a triplet of matching 
negatives. If God is not created (1.e., has no beginning) 
and is immutable (subject to no change), he must also 
be eternal, transcendent in relation to created matter 
and time. Josephus reaches for philosophical terms, 
which had been utilized in Judean theology in Alexan- 
dria and elsewhere since the 2™ century BCE. Cf. 
Philo’s summary of Judean theology in Opif. 170-72, 3 
of whose points match Josephus’ emphases here. 
avadAolatos is used only here in the Josephan cor- 
pus, and only once by Philo (Somn. 1.188, of the un- 
seen world). On the inferior notion of Gods being born 
(yivoyevo), see 2.240; Ant. 1.15. 

645 Josephus alludes to the Judean aniconic tradi- 
tion (cf. 2.190-92), supported by the conviction of 
God’s transcendent beauty. The philosophical tradition 
supported such a “pure” notion of God, but co-existed 
with an artistic and poetic tradition heavily invested in 
anthropomorphism; cf. 2.75, 239, with notes ad loc. 
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what he is like in essence, unknown.°4° 168 That the wisest among the Greeks 


647 


were taught these ideas about God, after he [Moses] provided their original expres- 


sion,°*8 


I refrain from speaking about now;°? but that they are excellent and fitting 


in relation to the nature and majesty of God®° they have abundantly testified. For 


Pythagoras,®°! Anaxagoras,°* Plato, and, after him, the Stoic philosophers 


646 This is the third aspect of divine transcendence 
(in relation to time, beauty, and now knowledge). On 
God’s essence (ovata), cf. Ant. 10.278; 20.268 (a topic 
in the projected work); Philo also insists on the impos- 
sibility of knowing this (Virt. 215). The contrast be- 
tween God’s knowable power and unknowable essence 
is found elsewhere (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.36-50) and will 
recur in 2.190 (see note to “else”; cf. Gerber 1997: 308, 
n.39). The point is relevant to aniconic practice: if 
God’s essence is unknown, it cannot be represented (cf. 
2.190). From a philosophical perspective, Judean reli- 
gion could gain credit in this regard. Strabo speaks 
warmly of Moses’ notion of a transcendent God, who 
encompasses the universe and cannot be represented in 
images (16.2.35; cf. Hecataeus apud Diodorus 40.3.4). 
Similarly, Tacitus notes, without disapproval, that 
Judeans mente sola unumque numen intellegunt, and 
regard as impious those who represent the Gods in hu- 
man form: their God is summum ... et aeternum neque 
imitabile neque interiturum (Hist. 5.5.4). 

647 Greek: 01 Gopastatol Tapa Tots “EAAnoww. 
There are similar phrases about Greek philosophers in 
1.175; 2.239, 255, 281, and a high evaluation of Greek 
copia in 1.51, 162, 181. The philosophical tradition is 
a useful, but not indispensable, ally of Judean religion. 

648 On honor and power in teaching or being taught, 
see 1.37; 2.152, 295. Contra Apion (2.135) and 
Apollonius Molon (2.148), Moses is, for Josephus, not 
only the first legislator (2.151-56) but also the first 
philosopher (cf. 2.255, 281), though the latter label is 
never directly applied. In a parallel passage, Josephus 
used the work of Aristobulus (see note to “philosophy” 
at 1.165), and he probably draws on him again here. 
Aristobulus claimed that Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Orpheus, and Aratus all drew their main ideas from 
Moses (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.6.6-8; 13.12.1-7); 
he also referred to topics prominent in this context, 
such as cosmic order and divine omnipotence (see 
Holladay 1995). The claim was recycled by later 
Judean intellectuals (e.g., Philo, Prob. 57; Aet. 19) and 
early Christians (see Droge 1989). It was important for 
Judean cultural politics, since it enabled Judean intel- 
lectuals to make use of Greek philosophy while simul- 
taneously maintaining the higher authority of Moses. 
Josephus can thus have it both ways: where it suits he 
can call on Greek philosophers to support Mosaic 
truth, but Mosaic authority is never dependent on 
theirs. 


654 prac- 


649 As in 2.154-56, Josephus is content to make a 
claim for priority, but leave it largely or wholly unsup- 
ported; for other examples of such praeteritio, see 1.8, 
28; 2.223, 231. The “now” suggests that Josephus could 
expand on this theme, and in future would, but he will 
merely repeat it (cf. 2.280-81). 

650 On God’s nature (puols) and majesty (ueya- 
Aelotns), cf. Ant. 1.15, 19, 24; this paragraph finds its 
closest Josephan parallels in Antiquities’ introduction. 
Josephus’ interest in the “extremely philosophical” 
character of Judean belief was to be pursued in his work 
on “Reasons” (atta, 1.24-25), but is at least partially 
explored here; see Introduction, § 2. ueyaAelotns is a 
comparatively rare term in Josephus (cf. Ant. 1.24; 
8.111) and may be derived from Aristobulus (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 8.10.17). 

651 Pythagoras was named in this connection by 
Aristobulus (see above, note to “expression”), and the 
Pythagorean philosopher, Philolaos, asserted that 
“there is a ruler and governor of all things, God, ever 
one, alone, immoveable, alike (only) to himself, differ- 
ent from all others” (apud Philo, Opif: 100). For Py- 
thagoras and the Judean laws, see 1.162-65. 

652 Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (ca. 500-428 BCE), 
was a notorious visitor to Athens (cf. 2.265); for the 
fragments of his work see DK 59; for discussion, see 
Schofield 1980. What is here in view may be his thesis 
that an invisible and immaterial “Mind” or “Reason” 
(voUs) caused and arranged the universe; see, e.g., Plato, 
Phaed. 97b-c; Aristotle, Metaph. 984b 15-19. Later 
Josephus implies quite a different verdict on his views 
regarding the sun (2.265). 

653 Also named by Aristobulus (see note above to 
“expression”), and later claimed by Josephus to have 
followed Moses in devising his constitution (2.255- 
57). All the themes in 2.167 can be paralled in (or 
traced to) Platonic philosophy, including a philosophi- 
cal version of monotheism. Plato’s exposition of the 
transcendence of the forms provided one of the founda- 
tions of Philo’s theology. 

654 The Greek is slightly uncertain in text and sense: 
Eusebius (followed by Niese, Thackeray, and Miinster) 
has Ol Te WET’ EKEIVOV ATIO THS OTOAS MIAdcodoI (“the 
philosophers from the Stoa after him”). Josephus was 
hardly so ignorant as to think that Plato was the 
founder of the Stoic school (cf. 2.135), and if the Euse- 
bian reading is correct it need imply only that the Sto- 
ics were chronologically later than Plato. Aristobulus 
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tically all®> seem to have thought in this way about the nature of God. 


169 These, however, confined their philosophy to a few and did not dare to dis- 
who were in the grip of opinions.6°7 = ¢ masses 
But our legislator, by putting deeds in harmony with words, 


close the truth of their doctrine to the masses,°° 


cited the opening of Aratus’ poem (slightly modified) 
as proof of Stoic dependence on Moses, showing that 
“the power of God permeates all things” (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 13.12.6-7). Divine providence was 
a central tenet of Stoicism, as of Judean theology. 

655 The text is again uncertain. Miinster follows 
Excerpta in reading here no kat, so that “practically 
all” is attached to Stoic philosophers alone; Niese mi- 
nor and Reinach bracket the word. If this is the correct 
reading, “practically all” may indicate Josephus’ aware- 
ness that some aspects of the Stoic tradition were incom- 
patible with his views about God. However, L, S, Latin, 
and Eusebius agree in inserting an “and” before “prac- 
tically all,” so that a wider category is created, “‘practi- 
cally all” of “the wisest among the Greeks.” Even so, 
the claim is conveniently vague: a philosophical critic 
would want to know precisely which philosophers were 
being aligned with which of the notions advanced in 
2.166-67. 

656 Josephus now describes how “theocracy” shapes 
the rest of the constitutional structure. The present 
paragraph (2.169-71a) introduces in summary form most 
of the themes to be developed in 2.171b-83. The 
present point, criticizing the limited range of philoso- 
phy, will be repeated with special reference to Plato in 
2.224 (see note to “masses,” and Plato, Tim. 28c); it is 
implied that it would be dangerous to reveal the truth 
to the ignorant and misguided masses, who would only 
corrupt it (or use it blasphemously). The implied con- 
trast with Judean practice (cf. 2.153, 156, 158, 160) is 
hardly fair. In Greek and Roman traditions, “philosophi- 
cal” discourse about the Gods (or God) operated along- 
side, and sometimes in tension with, traditions of myth, 
poetry, theatre, and art, and was largely independent of 
religious cult (see Feeney 1988: 14-18, 92-97; Beard, 
North & Price 1998: 1.30-41, 211-44; cf. note to “leg- 
islators” at 2.239). As a discursive practice, philosophy 
required a specialized training, limited to those with 
sufficient wealth to undergo a long education (ration- 
alized as “proper” breeding and social status). Only 
those familiar with the intellectual tradition could en- 
ter into the “philosophical” debates about religion. Pla- 
to’s ideal legislation began with a religious preamble, 
addressed to the masses (Leg. 715e-718a). He consid- 
ered it crucial that the constitution taught the existence 
of the Gods, their providence, and their immunity to 
bribery, since otherwise the citizens had little motiva- 


Accessibility to 


658 not only won consent 


tion to be moral (Leg. book 10). But such basic exhor- 
tation was a far cry from the intellectual enquiry that 
constituted “philosophy,” and philosophers generally 
recognized its inaccessibility to the masses (e.g., 
Cleanthes, frag. 559 [SVF 1.127-28]; from the above 
list, Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy was notori- 
ously difficult to penetrate). Thus, Josephus’ claim that 
“Greek” philosophy operated within restricted circles is 
largely correct, though the reason for this limitation is 
hardly lack of courage (“did not dare’’), but the compe- 
tencies required by the nature of the discourse. 

To suggest that Moses devised a more democratic 
form of “philosophy” (cf. 2.175-81) is to confuse philo- 
sophical content with philosophical method. Josephus 
may be right to claim that Judean practice (e.g., prayer 
and synagogue instruction) inculcated in ordinary 
Judeans a set of beliefs about God (as one and all-pow- 
erful) that would have been shared by philosophers. 
But very few Judeans could have articulated or de- 
fended these beliefs in recognizably “philosophical” 
terms, and the Judeans who did operate in this mode 
(e.g., Aristobulus, Philo) were a tiny, educated elite. 
Josephus claims that his tradition embeds this “phi- 
losophy” in the whole of life. In truth, because there is 
comparatively little disjuncture between the “state- 
ments” about God made in the Judean cultic, artistic, 
and credal traditions, it might all appear “philosophi- 
cal”. But as a discursive practice, “philosophy” was 
found no more widely among Judeans than elsewhere. 

657 Greek: 66£a1. Whenever the term stands in the 
plural, it has the negative connotation of mere, and er- 
roneous, opinion (e.g., 1.6; 2.239, 258; the one excep- 
tion is from Theophrastus, 1.165). In the singular, with 
or without an epithet, it means simply “idea” or “con- 
ception” (2.179, 221, 224, 254, 255, 256). 

658 Eusebius reads here vouois (“laws”), but most 
editors follow L, Latin, and Excerpta in reading Adyots 
(words). (Eusebius may be right, however: “laws” is the 
unexpected, but correct, reading at 2.172.) The combi- 
nation of words and deeds is the theme of 2.171-74. By 
embedding the truth about God in practice (“deeds”), 
Moses made it accessible to all his contemporaries (not 
just a few), and durable through time (in “ancestral cus- 
toms,” loyally maintained). Philo found in biblical ref- 
erences to heart, hand, and mouth a similar integration 
of thoughts, deeds, and words (Virt. 183-84; Praem. 80- 
84). 
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Piety as the 


from? his contemporaries but also implanted this belief about God in their descen- 
dants of all future generations, [such that it is] unchangeable.°® 170 The reason is 


overall goal 


and has lasted long.°°? 


that, by the very shape of the legislation, it is always employable by everyone, 
For he did not make piety a part of virtue, but recognized 


661 


and established®™ the others as parts of it®°°—that is, justice,“ moderation,” en- 


durance,°°® 


and harmony among citizens in relation to one another in all matters. 


669 


171 For all practices and occupations, and all speech, have reference to our piety 


659 Another use of treiOco, the legislator’s virtue; see 
note to “them” at 2.153. 

660 The adjective, ayEetakivntov, is kept last in the 
sentence, for emphasis. Cf. other uses of the adjective 
in 2.234, 254, and cognate verbs in 2.184, 272; on the 
theme, see note to “alterations” at 2.153. The follow- 
ing sections describe how this is so. 

661 Greek: TOs TO XPTIGINOV TravTcoV Gel. The last 
word is omitted by Eusebius; it appears to go with the 
preceding phrase. For xprjoipov, cf. the cognate verb 
xXpaopat in 2.47, 125, 153. The sense is that everyone 
(not just a few) can access this belief (“it”), because it 
permeates all dimensions of life (cf. Philo, Virt. 65). The 
“shape” (tpotos) of the constitution is about to be 
explained: its central focus is piety. 

662 The Greek is somewhat obscure, but ToAU 
Sinveykev appears to mean “lasted long,” rather than 
“was greatly superior.” 

663 euoéBeia was listed first in 2.146. Plato referred 
to the “parts” of virtue in Leg. 633a (though he found 
the expression awkward; cf. Prot. 329c); more often he 
referred to various virtues. 

664 Following the longer text of Eusebius, ouvelde 
Kl KATEOTHOEV (omitted by Niese). 

665 Piety is not just one of the virtues, or even just 
its first: it encompasses all the others (though it is not 
always clear how; see Gerber 1997: 290-93). Josephus 
consistently emphasizes that piety stands at the center, 
or goal, of Judean life (2.171, 181, 188; cf. Ant. 1.20- 
21; 4.181-82). There is reason to think that this had 
become a standard Judean trope. Ps.-Aristeas often 
highlights this Judean characteritic (e.g., Aristeas 131, 
234-35). Aristobulus claims that, compared to other 
schools, Judeans excel in holding “holy convictions 
about God,” since “the whole structure of our law has 
been arranged out of concern for piety, justice, self-con- 
trol, and the other qualities that are truly good” (apud 
Eusebius, Praep. ev. 13.12.8). Philo calls piety (or holi- 
ness) the “queen” of the virtues (Decal. 52, 119; Praem. 
53; Spec. 4.134-35, etc.), and discusses the first two 
commandments under this heading (Spec. 1.66-325). 

A similar prioritization can sometimes be traced in 
both Greek and Roman philosophy. Plato’s Laws is full 
of reference to the Gods, who control human affairs, 


punish wrongdoers, and reward the virtuous. The con- 
stitution must instill correct beliefs about God, and 
regulate temples, priests, and sacrifice. It is also pref- 
aced by a religious appeal to the citizens, urging them 
to hit their target, piety (Tuyxavetv TOU THs evaEBElas 
oxotrou, 717a). Cicero begins his discussion of theol- 
ogy (De natura deorum) by making pietas the lynchpin 
of virtue: without it loyalty, human sociability, and 
justice would fall (1.3-4). Elsewhere, he claims that 
religio (cultic practice) has made Rome superior to 
other nations (2.8). In the philosophical tradition, con- 
stitutions were evaluated by the virtues (individual and 
social) that they inculcated (see, e.g., Plato, Republic). 
Following Judean predecessors, Josephus identifies “pi- 
ety” as the central virtue of the Judean constitution, 
and links it to the theological truths of 2.165-67. Al- 
though neither theocracy nor piety represent a truly 
original conception, their combination gives the 
Judean constitution a special character, attractive to 
both Judean and Roman readers. 

666 The 4 Platonic virtues were Sikaioouvn (‘“jus- 
tice”), Ocoppoouvn (“moderation”), avSpeta (“cour- 
age”), and dpovmais (or copia, “wisdom”). Josephus’ 
list starts with a Platonic pair before diverging, but vir- 
tue lists were always adaptable to philosophical and 
rhetorical need. Justice was part of a list of 6 in 2.146, 
but is given rather little exposition in this treatise 
(Gerber 1997: 292-93). 

667 This Platonic virtue was the subject of admira- 
tion in 1.182, but was absent from the longer list in 
2.146. It will be echoed in 2.186, 195, 204, and is al- 
lied to the claim that Judeans eschew luxury and 
extravagence (2.234, 291). 

668 In place of avdpeia, Josephus lists kaptepta (cf. 
2.146), which could be displayed in warfare but also 
designates other forms of “endurance” on behalf of the 
law; see note to “labors” at 2.146. 

669 In place of the Platonic “wisdom,” Josephus lists 
a social virtue, echoing the stress on “fellowship” in 
2.146; Miiller (300) suggests that this is meant to indi- 
cate Judean superiority. Harmony (ouudevia), often 
highlighted in political analysis (cf. Cicero, Resp. 2.42, 
69), will be made a Judean point of excellence in 2.179- 
81. 
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towards God;°’ he did not leave any of these unscrutinized or imprecise. 

All education and custom-construction®” is of two kinds: one instructs by means 
of words, the other through training in character.°’? 172 Other legislators were di- 
vided in their opinions, choosing one kind and omitting the other, as each saw fit: 


671 


Moses’ 
combination of 
deeds and 


ee words/laws 


thus, the Lacedaemonians and Cretans used to conduct their education through cus- 


toms, not words,°”> 


whereas the Athenians and almost all the rest of the Greeks used 


to issue instruction on what should or should not be done through laws,°’° but ne- 
glected to accustom people to these through deeds.°”’ (2.17) 173 But our legislator 


combined both forms with great care:°’* he neither left character-training mute 


670 The combination of words and deeds echoes 
2.169 and leads into the following paragraph (2.171b- 
174). The sentiment is impressive, but highly general- 
ized. Does this mean that all action and speech is 
governed by the law, obedience to which is a form of 
piety? Or that all practice is accompanied by prayer? 
Or that religion acts as a sanction underpinning all mo- 
rality (cf. Plato, Leg. 838c-d)? The emphasis is on the 
comprehensive reach of piety, an all-embracing phe- 
nomenon (2.170). 

671 Contrast the imprecise maxims of 2.155; the 
point will recur in 2.173-74. Even idealized bodies of 
legislation (such as Plato’s Laws) refrain from the at- 
tempt to cover every eventuality, since new situations 
will require new laws, or new application to particular 
cases. Josephus does not consider this issue; for him the 
Mosaic constitution is almost a timeless phenomenon. 

672 Education (tra1Seta) is elsewhere associated with 
the Greek tradition (e.g., 1.21, 73, 129, 181; 2.46; see 
Marrou 1956), but is here a universal category; cf. the 
TratSeupa of the law in 2.175, 257. Elsewhere, Josephus 
speaks of Judeans being educated (taideuSévtes) 
by Moses in piety and trained in virtue (Ant. 1.6). 
“Custom-construction” translates 7 Tepi ta €6n Ka- 
Taokeur). £6n, found in some Eusebian codd., and in 
Excerpta, is probably to be preferred to n6n (“charac- 
ter,” in L and other Eusebian codd.). The latter will 
appear at the end of this sentence (cf. 2.173) in relation 
to one kind of formation (via “character-training”’), 
while in this opening statement Josephus is speaking 
in general terms applicable to both kinds of constitu- 
tional emphasis. For the law as creating customs, cf. 
2.174-75. Since the two terms (€6n and 118n) were orally 
indistinguishable, errors in copying could easily arise. 

673 Josephus evokes a standard Greek antithesis be- 
tween words and deeds, fitting the contrast in culture 
and political formation between Athens and Sparta (see 
below). For Josephus’ purposes, the verbal (Adyos) is 
here connected not with rhetoric or political debate, but 
with written law, and training (GoKnols) not with mili- 
tary preparation or athletic exercise, but with practice 
and established custom (2.173-74). Aristotle stressed 
the necessity of both (Pol. 1334b), but the trope was 


679 nor 


highly adaptable: Lucian contrasts the Greek reputa- 
tion for words with the Scythian prowess in deeds (Tox. 
9), while Romans could spin the theme to their own 
advantage (see below). Epictetus (4.7.6) will complain 
that what Christians and Judeans learn from practices 
(€6n) is better learned from reason (Adyos). 

674 Josephus attributes the difference in culture to a 
choice that is deliberate but arbitrary (contrast Moses’ 
care, 2.173). Cf. the arbitrariness of Greek historio- 
graphy, 1.19-27. 

675 Sparta and Crete were often twinned in this re- 
gard; in some versions Lycurgus derived his constitu- 
tional system from Crete (Herodotus 1.65; Plutarch, 
Lyc. 4). The famous system of Spartan training empha- 
sized the military training of young men, who policed 
the helots and ate meals in common (see Plutarch, Lyc. 
10-12; below, 2.225-31). At the same time, Lycurgus is 
said to have preferred to leave his laws unwritten, since 
they would remain more secure if embedded in charac- 
ter and training (Plutarch, Lyc. 13.1-2; 16.6). Another 
aspect of this contrast was the Spartan reputation as 
people of few words (Plato, Leg. 641e; Plutarch, Lyc. 19- 
20). “Laconic” speech was already proverbial in antiq- 
uity (Plutarch, Cleom. 13.3). 

676 We might expect here “words” (Niese emends 
accordingly), but Josephus subtly switches the focus 
since he is interested not in prolixity, rhetoric, or as- 
sembly debates (cf. 2.292), but in written laws, parallel 
to those of Moses. 

677 The verb (€6iCeiv, “to accustom”) matches the 
noun, “customs” (€6n). Josephus widens the focus from 
Athenians to Greeks in general, playing on their repu- 
tation as clever speakers, but ill-disciplined and imprac- 
tical. Quintilian evidences Roman stereotypes in this 
regard: quantum Graeci praeceptis valent, tantum 
Romani, quod est maius, exemplis (Inst. 12.2.30; cf. 
Cicero, Scaur. 3-4; Livy 8.22.8 [the Greeks as gens lin- 
gua magis strenua quam factis]; 9.14; 31.44; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.28 [Roman virtue is 
learned ov Adyoov 5i1Saxq ... AAA’ Epycov EBiopots]). 

678 Moses has double superiority in avoiding one- 
sidedness and taking great care (the same noun etmipé- 
Agta occurs in different contexts in 1.29; 2.46-47, 187- 
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allowed the words from the law to go unpracticed.®®° Rather, starting right from the 
beginning of their nurture®*! and from the mode of life practiced by each individual 
in the household,®** he did not leave anything, even the minutest detail, free to be 
determined by the wishes of those who would make use of [the laws],°%? 174 but 
even in relation to food, what they should refrain from and what they should eat,°*4 
the company they keep in their daily lives,°* as well as their intensity in work and, 
conversely, rest,°°® he set the law as their boundary and rule,®*’ so that, living under 


this as a father and master,°8® 
rance.°89 


88). For the ideal combination of deeds and words, cf. 
Philo, Praem. 82-84; Mos. 1.29; 2.48, 140; Cicero, 
Resp. 1.3, 13; 3.4-6; 4.3. 

679 For character-training as one side of education, 
cf. 2.171. “Mute” here means “unexpressed in law.” 

680 Words are again tied to law (cf. 2.172), since 
what Josephus prizes is not oral instruction but the writ- 
ten text of Moses’ law. 

681 tp0r can mean food in other contexts (e.g., 
1.247, 305; 2.211), but here denotes nurture, both 
physical and social (cf. 2.204); food will be specified 
in the next section. For parallel phrases with the adverb 
“right from” (cubs), cf. 1.42; 2.178, 204. Just as other 
legislators regulated marriage, conception, and child- 
rearing, so the Judean constitution is effective “from 
the cradle to the grave” (cf. Philo, Legat. 115); it affects 
“the whole structure of life” (2.156). 

682 Siaita here means “mode of life” (cf. 1.182; 
2.174, 235, 240), not diet. The household is the cruci- 
ble of citizen-formation (cf. Aristotle, Po/. book 1), and 
thus requires constitutional control. 

683 Liberty of choice (here avteEovatiov) is for 
Josephus a dangerous condition, antithetical to both 
Roman discipline (War 3.86) and Judean religion 
(Apion 1.37). Zambrias’ speech in Ant. 4.145-49 drama- 
tizes the contrast between such freedom (TO KaTa TOV 
Biov auteEouotov) and the disciplined life of obedience 
to the laws of Moses. The inclusion of “the minutest 
detail” is not, for Josephus, a mark of unnecessary fussi- 
ness (pace Plato, Leg. 788a-c): attention to detail will 
safeguard the principles of the constitution (Ant. 4.229- 
30). 

684 Tn this treatise Josephus says rather little directly 
about the Judean food laws. The ban on pork is raised 
in reply to Apion (2.137), and food is a topic relevant 
to Judean discipline (2.234) and imitation by non- 
Judeans (2.282), but is not included in the summary of 
laws (2.190-218). Similarly, while food laws are alluded 
to in historical narratives (e.g., War 2.591; 6.419; 
7.264; Life 14; Ant. 10.190), Josephus makes little com- 
ment in Ant. bks 3-4, but promises explanation in his 
projected work on “Reasons” (Ant. 3.259-60). Without 
that explanatory framework, he appears disinclined to 


we might commit no sin either wilfully or from igno- 


expose food laws to scrutiny. 

685 Greek: Tepl TESV KOIVeaVAGOVTEOV THS Siaiths 
(for this last term see note to “household” at 2.173). 
While the other two topics include both command and 
prohibition (what they may and may not eat; when they 
may or may not work), Josephus refrains from indicat- 
ing that the rules on company are exclusionary (the 
company not permitted). The topic is highly sensitive 
(2.148, 258) and will be discussed later in full (2.236- 
86). The Judean rules against exogamy, Gentile table- 
fellowship, and “idolatry” are surely in mind, as banned 
forms of intimacy (2.210). 

686 The Greek is as cumbersome as this translation. 
The reference to rest (avatrauois) concerns the sabbath 
(the same term is used in 2.27; cf. 1.209-12). It will re- 
appear as the occasion for Judean instruction (2.175-78) 
and a mark of Judean discipline (2.234). Josephus 
knows that it could be taken to represent Judean indo- 
lence (see 1.209, with note at “day’’) and here juxta- 
poses with “rest” Judean intensity in work. (“Intensity,” 
ouvtovia, is found in S, Eusebius, and the margin of L, 
and adopted by all modern editors; see Schreckenberg 
1997: 165.) The same double emphasis, that Judeans are 
capable of both action and inaction, is found in Philo, 
Spec. 2.60; Hypoth. 7.11, and may reflect a common 
tradition (cf. Exod 23:10-11; Lev 25: 3-4). Josephus 
later expands the positive emphasis on work (2.234, 
283, 291, 294). 

687 “Boundary” (Opos) suggests a negative limita- 
tion (as a metaphor, cf. War 4.182), “rule” (kavedv) a 
positive measure (cf. Philo, Spec. 3.164). 

688 The metaphors depict the household authority of 
father over son, and master (SeomotNs) over slave; cf. 
the laws as Seomrota in Ant. 4.223. The authority of the 
law could be described in similar terms in the Greek 
tradition; see, e.g., Herodotus 7.104; Plato, Leg. 715d, 
762e. Paul took Judean existence “under the law” (UTrO 
vouov) to be form of slavery (e.g., Galatians 3-5); for the 
Judean motif see Marcus 2000. 

689 Cf. Philo, Legat. 210. It is not made clear how 
the law controls the will, except by ruling out liberty 
of choice (2.173). The reference to ignorance (cf. Ant. 
11.130) provides a link to the following paragraph. 
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175 He left no pretext for ignorance,° but instituted the law as the finest and 
so that it would be heard not just once or twice 
or a number of times,°’” he ordered that every seven days they should abandon their 
other activities and gather to hear the law, and to learn it thoroughly and in detai 


most essential teaching-material;°! 


Knowledge of 
the law: 
sabbath 
instruction 
1,693 


That is something that all [other] legislators seem to have neglected. 4 (2.18) 176 
Most people are so far from living in accordance with their own laws that they 
hardly even know them; it is only when they do wrong that they learn, from others, 
that they have transgressed the law.°> 177 Even those who hold their most impor- 


690 The sentence is linked to the preceding para- 
graph, but opens a new discussion of Judean knowledge 
of the law (2.175-78). (The traditional paragraphing 
[2.173-75; 176-78] makes less sense, though the flow 
of the discourse makes division difficult.) The new 
paragraph draws from two sources. 1. Ant. 4.209-11: 
Josephus had there paraphrased Deut 31:10-13, on the 
septennial reading of the law. Although he now speaks 
of its reading every 7 days, rather than 7 years, many of 
the same themes, and some of the same vocabulary, re- 
cur: no ignorance, keeping from sin, engraving on the 
heart, and punishment of transgression (for verbal par- 
allels, see notes below). There is an additional echo at 
2.181 (the social range of knowledgeable people). 2. 
Hypoth. 7.10-14, a passage with a remarkably similar set 
of themes: the sabbath recurring every 7 days; gaining 
knowledge of the law; gathering to hear the law; no 
ignorance; not needing to resort to legal experts; not 
transgressing out of ignorance; Judeans answering 
questions readily (for verbal parallels, see notes below). 
The Hypoth. passage is not identical in focus (and very 
different in style): it includes details on the reading of 
the law, and indicates how the knowledge of the law is 
passed on from men to others. But the passages are 
close enough in theme, focus, and (sometimes) vocabu- 
lary to suggest some literary connection (probably in- 
direct; see Appendix 5). 

691 For the verb (aTrédeiEe), see 2.165, note at “gov- 
ernment.” TtraiSeupa (“teaching-material”) echoes the 
discussion of taideta (“education”) in 2.171-74. Cf. 
yaOrnats (“study”) in Ant. 16.43 (Josephus’ only other 
discussion of sabbath-instruction), and kaAMotov ua- 
Onuc (“the finest lesson”) in Ant. 2.211 (kaAMoTov is 
echoed here). Philo also emphasizes the educational 
value of the sabbath, and describes Judean synagogues 
as 615aoKkaActa (“schools”; Legat. 312-13; Mos. 2.216; 
Spec. 2.62-63). 

692 The emphasis in Hypoth. 7.10 is slightly differ- 
ent: they keep from sinning for a whole day, indeed for 
many days, though these are at intervals and inter- 
spersed with secular activities. But the same verb axpo- 
aoa (“to hear”) occurs both here and in Hypoth. 7.12. 

693 Greek: kal ToUTov aKpiBass Ekuavbavelv. The 
verb means not just to learn, but to learn thoroughly (cf. 


2.178, 257, the latter also supplemented by axpiB«ds). 
akpifeas is here translated “in detail”; the adverb and 
cognate noun have slightly varying nuance in connec- 
tion with different activities (see note to “scrupulosity” 
at 2.149). Besides Josephus (here and at Ant. 16.43) and 
Hypoth. 7.10-14, there is other good evidence that it 
was common in synagogues (at least in Galilee and the 
Diaspora) that the Torah be read at sabbath gatherings. 
Philo bears abundant witness to this: Legat. 156-57 
(Rome), 312-13 (Asia); Somn. 2.127 (Alexandria); Mos. 
2.216; Spec. 2.62-63; Prob. 81-82 (Essenes); Contempl. 
30-33 (Therapeutae). For the New Testament, see, e.g., 
Mark 1:21-22; Luke 4:16-19; Acts 13:42; 15:21; 17:2; 
18:4; rabbinic references include m. Meg. 3.6; 4.1. 
Josephus gives no indication here of where these 
sabbath readings took place, nor who was responsible 
for choosing, reading, or expounding the scriptural pas- 
sages. 

694 Josephus later concedes that Plato did make pro- 
vision for a thorough learning of the laws (though not 
a weekly gathering for the process); but that was only 
because he imitated Moses (2.257). If one is speaking 
of philosopher-legislators (e.g., Plato and Aristotle), 
education is hardly a neglected topic. Plato spends a 
large section of the Republic discussing the education 
of the Guardians, and opens his Laws discussing the 
best context for educating citizens (bks 1-2; cf. Aristo- 
tle, Pol. 1331-1342). But there is an important differ- 
ence in the understanding of “education.” For Josephus, 
what is required is full and detailed knowledge of the 
contents of the laws, for Plato and Aristotle a moral 
training in the virtues inculcated by the laws, in order 
to form the citizens’ characters and moral commitment. 
Amir 1985-88: 103-5 makes too much of a partial par- 
allel between Josephus and Plato at this point (rightly, 
Gerber 1997: 231-32). Josephus is right that there is 
nothing quite parallel to the weekly public reading of 
the law in other legislative traditions. But the philo- 
sophical tradition would urge the importance of train- 
ing in virtue, not just memory. 

695 The charge is vague and merely offers a pejora- 
tive point of contrast (cf. 2.150). Josephus’ ideal, to live 
in accordance with the laws (cf. 2.144, 149, 150, 153), 
is assumed to be possible only if one knows them fully. 
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tant and most powerful political offices admit their ignorance,°*° for they appoint as 
overseers for the administration of affairs°°’ those who profess expertise in the 
laws.°°8 178 Were anyone of us to be asked about the laws, he would recount them 
all more easily than his own name.°” So, learning them thoroughly from the very 


first moment of consciousness,’°° we have them, as it were, engraved on our souls; 
702 


it is rare to find a transgressor, 
ment. 793 


Judean 
concord 


For others, moral exhortation will be as important as 
formal laws and sanctions, and “unwritten laws” (cus- 
toms and traditions) as influential as written legislation 
(see Plato, Leg. 822d-823c; Pol. 295a; 298c). 

696 If they don’t know the laws, how much less will 
ordinary citizens! But the higher the office the greater 
the scope and complexity of the law to be mastered, 
and Josephus admits elsewhere that Alexandra con- 
sulted experts (the Pharisees) for exposition of the law 
(War 1.110-11). Cicero bemoans a phenomenon that is 
partly parallel: magistrates don’t know their own pow- 
ers, except as their clerks inform them (Leg. 3.48). 

697 The vocabulary is non-specific. Thackeray (365) 
thinks of the legal assessors (tapedpo1) who assisted 
Athenian archons; in Egypt one could cite the office of 
the “Idios Logos,” in Roman provinces the governors’ 
legal advisers, and in Rome itself the jurists who taught 
the legal tradition and were consulted by magistrates 
(Cicero, Leg. 2.47-48). Schaublin 1982: 336 takes 
Josephus to refer to Plato’s “Guardians of the laws” 
(Leg. 752e-755b). 

698 “Expertise” (euTreipiav Exelv) is closely parallel 
to the language used in Hypoth. 7.11, 14 for Judean 
“expertise” (cuTrelpeas EXEIV) in ancestral laws and cus- 
toms (cf. Ant. 12.49 of priests). The Judean tradition 
had its own experts (scribes, Pharisees, and later, rab- 
bis): it is one thing to know the basic contents of the 
law, another to interpret, apply, and supplement as 
needs arise. 

699 Cf. Hypoth. 7.14: “they do not go to people 
learned in the law asking what they should or should 
not do, nor misbehave, by themselves, out of ignorance 
of the laws; but any of them you provoke to find out 
about their ancestral customs can answer readily and 
easily” (paSicos; cf. Josephus’ pdov). The parallels are 
too close to be accidental (cf. Gerber 1997: 106 and 
below, Appendix 5). 

700 For “learn thoroughly” (ekuavOcves), see 2.175. 
“From the first moment of consciousness” (410 THs 
TIpwTNs EUbUSs alabrOECs) is a favorite Josephan style 
of expression; cf. the identical phrase in War 7.343 
(also regarding education in “ancestral and divine com- 
mands’), and closely similar expressions in Apion 1.42; 
2.173, 204. Plato speaks of citizens gaining a taste of 
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and impossible to gain exemption from punish- 


(2.19) 179 It is this above all that has created our remarkable concord.” For 


the laws while they are still children (Leg. 752c). Pre- 
sumably this takes place initially in a domestic context 
(cf. 2.204), somewhat different from the sabbath gather- 
ings described in 2.175; cf. Hypoth. 7.14 on fathers 
passing on sabbath instruction to their children, wives, 
and slaves. 

701 Greek: ev Tails WuXaIs woTEp eYKEXOPAYLE- 
vous. For a similar expression (using Eyypada) see 
Ant. 4.210 (probably influenced by Deut 6:6; 11:18). 
Philo also speaks of truth/law “engraved” on souls (or 
minds): Opif. 128; Spec. 1.30, 59; 4.149; Contempl. 76 
(error likewise, Spec. 1.313). On learning from child- 
hood in this connection, cf. Philo, Legat. 310; 2 Tim 
3:15. Cicero uses a similar metaphor regarding convic- 
tions about the Gods (Nat. d. 1.45; 2.12). 

702 Josephus is driven to this idealization by his 
emphasis on commitment to observe the law (2.153, 
174, etc.). Since both his War and his Antiquities con- 
tained numerous examples of “transgression” (see the 
catalogue in War 7.259-74), we sense here the triumph 
of rhetoric over reality. But Apion is not unique: cf. the 
similar boast in Ant. 3.223. 

703 tTapattnois means either “exemption” or a 
“plea for exemption” (cf. 2.201); the negative amapat- 
THToOS is used in 2.215, 292 (adverb in 2.262; cf. Ant 
1.23). As elsewhere (e.g., 2.156, 174), Josephus intro- 
duces a new theme at the end of a paragraph; it will be 
taken up and discussed later (2.215-17, 276-77). A 
similar emphasis on the inexorability of punishment is 
found in Hypoth. 7.1. 

704 Greek: ovovoia. The term is closely related to 
oupdcovia (“harmony,” 2.170 and later in this section). 
This new point (2.179-81) builds on the claim about 
congruity in word and deed (2.171-74), but highlights 
the commonality in Judean beliefs about God (cf. 
2.165-67). Anyone familiar with Second Temple 
Judaism, not least from the works of Josephus, will be 
struck by the idealization in this claim. The boast is 
clearly exaggerated, but not completely absurd: 1) 
Josephus is speaking here about common beliefs, not 
political unity; he does not directly contradict what he 
has reported of civil discord in Judean history (e.g., 
War 4.128-33; Ant 4.140). ii) The only point of com- 
parison here is belief about the existence and provi- 
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holding one and the same conception of God,’ and not differing at all in life-style 
or customs, produces a very beautiful harmony in [people’s] characters.7°° 180 
Among us alone one will hear no contradictory statements about God, such as is 
common among others’°’—and not just what is spoken by ordinary people as the 
emotion grips them individually,’* but also in what has been boldly pronounced 
among certain philosophers,’ some of whom have attempted to do away with the 
very existence of God by their arguments,’!° while others eliminate his providence 
on behalf of humankind.7!! 181 Nor will one see any difference in our living-hab- 


dence of God (2.180). Compared to the Greek philo- 
sophical disagreements on those topics, Judean theo- 
logical diversity appears minor. iii) Judeans were not 
famous for internal divisions in belief or practice (in 
contrast to the Egyptian animal cults, the schools of 
Greek philosophy, or the Christians, Origen, Cels. 
5.61). Some outsiders had special information about the 
“Essenes” (see Vermes & Goodman 1989), and some 
considered that Judean life had changed over the cen- 
turies, but both critics and admirers assumed that, in 
important respects, contemporary Judeans were of a 
common mind. This may show that their knowledge of 
Judean culture was relatively shallow, but it renders 
Josephus’ claim more plausible to the non-Judean au- 
dience of his day than to present-day scholars of 1*- 
century Judaism. 

705 Greek: 60Ea tept Beou. For the content, see 
2.165-67 (partly echoed in 2.181). On 66Eo in the sin- 
gular, see note to “opinions” at 2.169; for the connec- 
tion of harmony and belief, cf. Philo, Virt. 35. 

706 For “harmony” (ouudeoviar), see 2.170, and the 
adjective in 2.169. Throughout this paragraph (2.179- 
81), Josephus twins word/conception (Adyos/S0E a) 
with customs/habits (€6n/emitSevpata; cf. 2.171-74). 

707 The huge claim is followed, and perhaps quali- 
fied, by the comparative “such as” (oTTota): compared 
to the following major disagreements, Judeans look 
unanimous. Cf. the parallel tactic in 2.65-67, with ref- 
erence to Egyptian religion. The existence of God is im- 
plied, and divine providence asserted, in the 
affirmations of 2.165-67; they constitute the first and 
fifth items in Philo’s 5-point summary of Judean beliefs 
in Opif. 170-72. When Josephus describes the differ- 
ences between the Judean aipgoeis (“schools”) or 
ptAocodiat (“philosophies”), 2 concern the nature of 
divine sovereignty: i) the conviction of the “fourth 
philosophy” that God alone is “Master” (War 2.140; 
Ant. 18.23); ii) different construals of the relation be- 
tween “fate” and human will (War 2.162, 164-65; Ant. 
13.171-73; 18.13, 18). These certainly affect the under- 
standing of God’s “rule and power” (2.165), but not of 
God’s existence or providence, the topics of this sec- 
tion. For these latter topics as matters of philosophical 
dispute, see Plato, Leges, book 10 and Cicero, De 


Natura Deorum. For the contrast between “barbarian” 
stability in belief and the Greek penchant for novelty, 
see Diodorus 2.29.4-6: the Greeks disagree about the 
most important matters. 

708 Josephus shares the elite assumption that “ordi- 
nary” people are subject to irrational “passion” (tra6os, 
here “emotion’’). One can excuse their wild or irrever- 
ent speech more easily than the shocking statements of 
supposedly rational philosophers. 

79 On their “boldness,” cf. 2.182 and Philo, Opif. 
170. In citing philosophical agreement (with Moses), 
Josephus listed names (2.168); in relation to their disa- 
greements, he does not. Elsewhere he cites Epicurean 
disbelief in providence (Ant. 10.277-80). 

710 The tone is ironic: how can one do away with 
God by arguments (Adyot)? “Very existence” translates 
OAN puals; the noun is found elsewhere, in 2.168, 250, 
with the sense “nature,” but “whole nature” here means 
“existence.” A number of philosophers were said to 
deny the existence of God(s), such as Diagoras of 
Melos, Theodorus of Cyrene, and Epicurus. But polem- 
ics distort their opinions: Epicurus probably held that 
the Gods exist, but are unconcerned with the world. 
The “Skeptic” opinion (stretching from Pyrrhon to the 
“Academy”) was agnostic rather than atheistic. Plato 
polemicizes against those who deny the existence of 
the Gods (and attribute the world to nature or chance), 
but it is unclear who his opponents were (Leg. 885c- 
899d). Cicero confronts the same opinion (Nat. d. 1.2, 
117-19), but this is different from Skeptic doubts (1.61- 
64) or Epicureanism (1.43-45, 121-24). 

71 Cf. Plato, Leg. 899d-905b. By the Roman era, the 
matter had become central to the dispute between Sto- 
ics and Epicureans, with Skeptics questioning the 
standard Stoic proofs of divine providence (Cicero, 
Nat. d. 1.5-7; 2.73-167; 3.65-69). In his Roman con- 
text, Josephus is on very respectable ground in affirm- 
ing God’s existence and providence. For his core 
(Judean) belief in divine providence (and punishment 
of sin), see Ant. 1.14, 20. The point is illustrated 
throughout War (e.g., 3.28; 5.60) and Antiquities (e.g., 
1.225, 283; 3.19, 23; 4.47, 114-17; 10.277-80), espe- 
cially with regard to the Judean nation (see Attridge 
1976). 
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its:’!* we all share common practices, and all make the same affirmation about God, 


in harmony with the law, that he watches over everything.’!? As for the habits of 
daily life: that everything should have piety as its goal,’'4 one could gather even 
from women and slaves.’!° 

(2.20) 182 In fact, this is the origin of the charge that some have raised against 
us, that we have produced no inventors of novel deeds or words.’!° Others consider 
it honorable not to remain faithful to any ancestral customs,’!’ and those who most 
dare to transgress these customs’!® they acknowledge for their “skilful ingenuity.”7!° 
183 We, on the contrary, have taken the sole expression of both wisdom and vir- 
tue”*° to consist in doing or thinking absolutely nothing contrary to the laws as origi- 
nally promulgated.’*! It would be reasonable to take that as evidence that the law 


712 Josephus joins deeds (living-habits) to words 
(statements about God). 

713 Kolva Epya are paired with ets Adyos (cf. deed 
and word in 2.169, 171-74); the “word” here is co- 
ordinated with the law. God’s surveillance implies both 
existence and providence (cf. 2.160, 166). 

714 The sentiment echoes 2.146, 170, 171. For a 
parallel notion in Plato, Leg. 717a, see note to “it” at 
2.170. 

715 If even women and slaves know this, the una- 
nimity applies down to the lowest points on the intel- 
lectual and social scales. In Ant. 4.209 Josephus 
includes women, children, and slaves at the septennial 
reading of the law (cf. Deut 31:11: women, children, 
and resident aliens); cf. Ant. 4.309 at the covenant cer- 
emony. Hypoth. 7.14 envisages the transmission of 
sabbath instruction from husbands to wives, fathers to 
children, and masters to slaves. 

6 For the charge, see 2.135 (Apion) and 2.148 
(Apollonius Molon); this “encomium” has significant 
undercurrents of apologetic (cf. 2.147). It suits 
Josephus’ rhetoric to represent the charge in the most 
generalized form (“no inventors of novel deeds or 
words’’), placing the emphasis on the issue of “novelty” 
(cf. the different response in 2.135-36). The term 
“novel” (Kalvos) already loads the dice, with its con- 
notations of threat to the status quo (cf. 2.252-54: Ant. 
4.292; 18.9). Josephus shares Plato’s bias towards con- 
servatism: new fashions in children’s games encourage 
expectations of constitutional change (Leg. 797a-c). 

717 The “others” remain nameless (cf. 2.180, 189; cf. 
“most” in 2.176), and there is no risk of causing 
offense. The tone is ironic: no one thought it 
“honorable” (kaAdv) to introduce change to “ancestral 
customs” (see Schréder 1999). In these polarized op- 
tions, one either changes everything or nothing. For a 
positive evaluation of change, as constant correction, 
see Isocrates, Evag. 7; for a more measured approach, 
see Aristotle, Pol. 1268b-1269a. 

18 Reading padiota (“most”) before the verb 
“dare” (toAu@ot), with Miinster (following the best 


Eusebius codd.), against Niese. ToAuaco has the nega- 
tive nuance of shocking effrontery, as often elsewhere 
(1.318; 2.37; 2.180, etc.). The phrase mirrors Ant. 1.14, 
where God rewards those who do not dare to transgress 
(un TOAWGSoI TapaBatvelv) the laws; there are further 
echoes of Ant. 1.14 in 2.183, 187. 

19 The Greek phrase codias SeivoTnTa paptu- 
povolv is especially hard to translate. SetvoTns can 
mean “skilfulness” or “cleverness,” with either positive 
or negative nuance (e.g., with the latter, of Greek liter- 
ary skill, 1.27). codia can be used in an entirely posi- 
tive sense (of wisdom; see 2.135 and note to “Greeks” 
at 2.168), but may also be ambiguous, like the English 
“ingenuity” (cf. Seneca’s distinction between sagacitas 
[“ingenuity”] and sapientia [“wisdom”], Ep. 90.11). 
Thus what others regard entirely positively, as a skilful 
use of wisdom, Josephus can view negatively as mere 
“cleverness” and “ingenuity.” The ambiguity is best 
represented by placing the non-Judean opinion in quo- 
tation marks. 

70 Following the ambiguous use of copia (2.182), 
Josephus speaks now of dpovnais (“practical wis- 
dom”), and apetr. The former was often found in Pla- 
tonic virtue lists (omitted in 2.170). Once again, virtue 
consists in faithfulness to the law (cf. 2.153). 

71 For the pair, “doing and thinking,” cf. 2.160, 
166. For faithfulness to what was originally promul- 
gated (ta && apxns vouobetTnBEvta), see Ant. 1.14; cf. 
2.150, 153, 169. Josephus can harness the general pre- 
sumption that “the oldest is best” (see Pilhofer 1990) 
and, in constitutional terms, the admiration for Spartan 
conservatism (Thucydides 1.70.2; Plutarch, Lyc. 27.4; 
cf. 2.225-31). In Plato’s view, after the initial legisla- 
tion has been polished, it should remain unchanged 
(Leg. 772c, with rare exceptions). Education in the arts 
should not be subject to innovation (Leg. 657b; 816c- 
d), and the Council is appointed to keep the constitu- 
tion stable (Leg. 960d). Elsewhere, Plato considers that, 
in the absence of the ideal (the rule of the perfectly wise 
man), the constitution should be fixed: no citizen 
should dare (toAyac) to do anything contrary to the 
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was extremely well laid down;’”* for the test of experience shows up those that do 
not have this quality as needing amendment.’”? 

(2.21) 184 For us, who are convinced that the law was originally laid down in 
accordance with God’s will,’*4 it would not be pious to fail to maintain it.’”?> What 
part of it would one change?’*° What finer law could one invent?’?’ What could one 
bring from elsewhere as an improvement?’?* What about the whole structure of the 
constitution?’?? 185 What could be finer or more just than [a structure]’*° that has 
made God governor of the universe,’*! that commits to the priests in concert the 


The virtues of 
the constitution 


management of the most important matters,’** and, in turn, has entrusted to the high 


laws (Pol. 297d-e; see Rowe 2000: 244-51). 

72 On the (circular) reasoning that what is good 
lasts, and what lasts must be good, see Cicero, Resp. 
3.34, 41; Leg. 2.40, 47. Critics of the Judean laws could 
never accept this: if the “traditional” laws were bad, 
they should be abandoned (so Agatharchides in 1.209- 
11). 

3 Change suggests that the old was inadequate. 
But such logic could be challenged. Plato acknowl- 
edged that no law could be comprehensive: it would 
require emendation to fill in gaps and keep it in good 
repair (ewavop§oe, Leg. 769d-772b; cf. Josephus’ 
didpbaais, “amendment”). He also analyzed the limi- 
tations of a written code, which was inevitably non-spe- 
cific and not flexible enough to deal with changing 
conditions; but the ideal, the wise ruler who kept dis- 
covering the best policy, was rarely available (Pol. 
294b-300c). More positively, one could understand 
political change as a process of evolution: cf. Cicero, 
Resp. 2.2; Polybius 6.10. The real foundation of 
Josephus’ conservatism is revealed in the following sen- 
tence. 

74 Greek: kata 8eoU BouAnotv, echoing Moses’ 
conviction about his acts and thoughts (2.160). This is 
the closest Josephus gets, in this context, to the claim 
that the law was divine; see note to “will” at 2.160 and 
Gerber 1997: 295-97. 

5 The text is slightly uncertain, but the sense is 
clear: since the laws have divine sanction, the Judean 
constitution embodies piety. Of course, if the Judean 
conviction were true, the same law would be the stand- 
ard of piety for all. For the theme of preservation 
(puAaTTco), see note to “ever” at 2.156. 

76 For his provisional conclusion, Josephus poses 
a series of rhetorical questions (2.184-85, 188; cf. the 
conclusion to the treatise, 2.293-94). 

?7 Reading the aorist optative (cEevpo1), with S and 
Minster; others follow Eusebius and L in the indica- 
tive (EEcupev: “what finer law has been invented?”). For 
the theme of invention, see 2.135, 148, 182. It is im- 
plied that (despite 2.182-83) Judeans (or, at least, Mo- 
ses) are inventors, and in fact have invented the very 


best law (cf. 2.150-56, 293-95). The rhetorical question 
avoids the potential offense of a bald claim. 

78 The same textual variation (optative or indica- 
tive) is present here, compounded by a change in verb 
(S: eEevéyKo1; Eusebius and L: yetrveyxev). To intro- 
duce elements from elsewhere would be an admission 
of inferiority. Judean attitudes to outsiders and their 
ideas will be discussed in 2.236-86. 

9 Cf. 2.145: the use of an identical phrase forms 
an inclusio. The structure of the constitution here con- 
cerns first its central feature, the sovereignty of God (cf. 
2.164-65). 

70 Since the adjectives are feminine, the subject 
must be the “structure” (kaTaoTaois) in the previous 
sentence. KaAAtcov (“finer”) echoes a root much used 
in this context (kaAdv, “honorable,” in 2.182; compara- 
tive also in 2.184; superlative, kaAA\oTa, in 2.183); the 
varying nuances of the term resist consistent English 
translation. Sikatotépa (“more just”) might reflect the 
general concern with justice (cf. 2.146, 170) or antici- 
pate the particular role of priests (2.187). 

31 The title “governor” (Tyeucov) was used of 
God’s relation to Moses in 2.160. Here his rule em- 
braces the universe (ta OAa). The phrase thus reflects 
the core statement of “theocracy” in 2.165-67. But here 
there is an additional comment about priests (the two 
are connected by pév ... 5£). God’s rule is distinguish- 
able from the management of priests, even if combined 
with it; “theocracy” (a term not repeated here) remains 
identified not with priests, but with the sovereignty of 
God. 

732 The statement about the priests is itself divided 
(uév ... 6€) into a comment on the priests in concert 
(kolv) and the following statement about the high 
priest. Priests have not been mentioned before, and it 
seems strange to add new material in this summarizing 
conclusion. Josephus has distinguished “theocracy” 
from the rule of a few, or of one (2.164-65), and has 
kept the political analysis thus far on the level of meta- 
physics (the nature of God) and legislation (the laws 
governing everyday life), without reference to forms of 
government or the distribution of power. 
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priest of all the governance of the other priests?’*? 186 These the legislator initially 
not for their wealth nor because they were superior by 


any other fortuitous advantage;’*> but whoever of his generation surpassed others in 
persuasiveness and moderation,’*° these were the people to whom he entrusted, in 
particular, the worship of God.”?’ 187 That involved”** close supervision”? of the law 
and of the other life-habits;’4° for the priests have been appointed as general over- 


Why are priests specified as the form of human gov- 
ernance? Two answers are possible, and mutually com- 
patible. 1. The rule of priests, and specifically the high 
priest, is the only form of government that could be 
considered typical of the Judean constitution. In his 
survey of Judean history (Ant. 20.224-51), Josephus 
identified many changes in form of government, but 
traced an almost continuous succession of high priests, 
over 2,000 years (cf. Apion 1.30-36 ). Judean kings 
were sporadic, and there were none after 44 CE. 2. The 
rule of priests was the ideal constitution, both for 
Josephus and for some non-Judeans. Josephus’ prefer- 
ence for “aristocracy” entailed the rule of the high 
priest with a council of elders (see note to “these” at 
2.164). He highlights the high priest’s “leadership” 
(tpoctacia) of the nation at several points in his sur- 
vey (Ant. 20.238, 241, 251), and that seems to be his 
favorite constitutional arrangement (see Schwartz 
1983-84). As a priest himself, there was added reason 
to view politics in this fashion. But the ideal of priestly 
government was also attractive to others. Ps.-Hecataeus 
depicts Judean politics this way (Apion 1.187-88), per- 
haps in dependence on the real Hecataeus, whose 
understanding of Judean priestly government is re- 
markably close to that of Josephus (apud Diodorus 
40.3, see notes below). Strabo also considered Judean 
government priestly (16.2.36-37), and both seem influ- 
enced by the presumption that priestly administration 
of power and justice would guarantee superior govern- 
ment. Cicero evokes this ideal in his depiction of the 
Roman state, in which “the worship of the Gods and the 
vital interests of the state [are] entrusted to the direc- 
tion of the same individuals” (Dom. 1.1; cf. Leg. 2.19- 
22; Mason in Feldman 2000: xxiv—xxvii). Pompeius 
Trogus drew on the same ideal: Judeans appointed 
priests as kings, thus combining justice with religio 
(apud Justin 36.2.16). 

733 The high priest’s “governance” (nyeuovia) is 
expressed in terms analogous to the role of God as 
“governor” (TTyéUcov), but the two are not expressly co- 
ordinated or placed in a single chain of command (pace 
Thoma 1989: 202); in any case God’s governance is far 
more comprehensive (Gerber 1997: 168-69). On high 
priests in Judean history see VanderKam 2004. 

734 2186-87 sit somewhat awkwardly in their con- 
text. These sections interrupt the rhetorical questions 


(2.184-85, 188), introduce new facts, and are loosely 
attached 2.185 by a relative pronoun (ovs: literally 
“whom ...”). 

735 Tt is implied that these would be poor criteria for 
appointment, since they are unrelated to the real token 
of worth, character. The vaguely Stoic tone would have 
serious implications for the selection of priests in 
Rome (from a few aristocratic families) and is hardly 
compatible with an hereditary system of priesthood 
(such as the Judean), unless supported by a strong 
sense of inherited “nobility.” The issue of wealth was 
raised in the account of Korah’s rebellion (Ant. 4.14, 19, 
25). There Josephus, defensive of Moses, stressed that 
the selection of Aaron was made by God (Ant. 3.190- 
91; 4.24, 28, 66), a criterion not repeated here. 

736 “Persuasiveness” (11809) features in the Korah- 
dispute (Ant. 4.17), but the power to sway the people 
was associated more with Moses than with Aaron or 
other priests (cf. here, 2.153 with note to “them”). 
“Moderation” (ocoppoouvn) is one of the virtues in 
2.170 and is applied to sacrifice in 2.195. That such 
virtues should be required for the priesthood seems to 
reflect the influence of a Greek tradition; cf. Hecataeus 
on the virtues of Judean priests (apud Diodorus 40.3.4- 
5: ol Xapleotatol with ppdvnois). 

37 The position of uaAtota is puzzling (THY TEpI 
Tov bedv pahiota Bepatretav): it probably means that 
they were responsible, in particular, for worship. But the 
next sentence is about legal, rather than ritual, duties 
(cf. 2.193-98). 

®8 Reading touto 8’ fv. But the text is uncertain, 
and the following roles may be part of, or additional to, 
the “worship of God.” 

B9 Greek: axpiPrs emtpeAcia. For the adjective 
akptBrs, see note to “scrupulosity” at 2.149; here the 
epithet suggests careful supervision. The sense of 
ETI EAELO varies according to context (cf. Ant. 1.14; 
Apion 1.29). Here the supervision entails the interpre- 
tation or application of the law. 

740 If the law is comprehensive (2.173), no “other 
life-habits” (ta GAAa EmitnSevparta, cf. 2.181) can 
form a separate object of supervision (cf. Gerber 1997: 
169, n.113). Not all experts in the law were priests 
(some were Pharisees), and not all priests were equally 
expert in the law (Josephus was one, but chief priests 
consulted him, Life 9). But Josephus presumes a priestly 
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seers,’4! as judges in disputes, and with responsibility for punishing those con- 
demned.”4? (2.22) 188 So, what regime could be more holy than this?’43 What honor 
could be more fitting to God, where the whole mass [of people] is equipped for 
piety,’“4 the priests are entrusted with special supervision,’*° and the whole constitu- 
tion is organized like some rite of consecration?’46 189 The practices that other 
people are unable to maintain over the space of a few days, under the name of 
“mysteries” and “rites of consecration,’”4”7 we maintain with great joy and unalter- 


able determination for all time.7*8 


190 What, then, are the proclamations and prohibitions?” They are simple and 


concern with knowledge and application of the law (cf. 
Life 196-98), especially in relation to the temple (War 
2.417; cf. Deut 33:10; Ezek 44:23-24; Mal 2:7; Sir 
45:17; Mark 1:40-45; Hypoth. 7.13). See Sanders 1992: 
170-82. 

741 Greek: eTOmTOI TaVTooV (overseers of all things 
or all people). No connection is here made with God’s 
universal oversight (2.160, 166, 181, 294). 

7 This legal role is repeated below, at 2.194. Deut 
16:18-20 and 17:8-13 prescribe that priests in Jerusa- 
lem, together with “the judge,” should be the court of 
appeal for disputes unresolved by ordinary priests in 
the villages (cf. 2 Chron 19:4-11). Josephus reports this 
two-tiered legal arrangement in his summary of Moses’ 
legislation (Ant. 4.214-18, 287), listing as the appeal 
body the high priest, the prophet, and the council of 
elders (cf. Ant. 9.4; Philo, Spec. 3.131; 4.183-92). The 
present statement may reflect this biblical ideal, but the 
extent to which it (also) reflects social reality, either 
before or after 70 CE, is uncertain. When Josephus took 
command of Galilee he appointed local magistrates, but 
gives no indication that they were priests; and if diffi- 
cult matters were referred to him, that was because he 
governed Galilee, not because he was a priest (War 
2.570-71; Life 79). The priestly control of the temple, 
and influence on the sanhedrin, perhaps created the 
impression that the most important matters were de- 
cided by priests (on the sanhedrin, see Sanders 1992: 
472-88). Hecataeus speaks of priests being judges in 
major cases, and guardians of the law and customs 
(apud Diodorus 40.3.5). The concept, and some of the 
language, is remarkably close to that of Josephus, and 
both may reflect the Hellenistic ideal of priests as the 
guarantors of legal rectitude. We may compare the uto- 
pian state in Diodorus 5.45.4; Aelian, Var. hist. 14.34 
of Egyptian priests; Caesar, Bell. gall. 6.13 of Druid 
priest-judges; and Tacitus, Germ. 7 of the German 
priests’ role in judgment and execution. 

743 The style reverts to rhetorical questions, with 
strong claims for Judean superiority made more palat- 
able in this form. 

744 Cf. 2.146, 170-71, 181, 184. 

™5 Cf, 2.187 (again empéAcia), though here their 


Summary of 
key laws 


supervision may be of the people and their piety. By 
putting the matter in such terms (honor to God, a pious 
people, and priests in charge), Josephus can propose the 
following analogy with mystery rites, although socio- 
logically they are very different phenomena. 

746 Greek: teAetr. This term can be used for any 
religious rite (Blum: cerémonies), but it was specially 
associated with mystery rites, as the following sentence 
shows (cf. Ant. 19.30, Josephus’ only other use of the 
noun). Thackeray translates “rite of initiation,” since 
the special rites of “mysteries” were designed to initi- 
ate the worshiper into the secrets of the cult concerned 
(see Burkert 1987: 8-11). But the element of initiation 
is not Josephus’ point of analogy (rightly, van Unnik 
1979: 260-61), so much as the heightened sense of ho- 
liness—the purification of the worshiper and his/her 
consecration to the service of the deity. Josephus’ point 
is that Judeans live continually in such a state of holi- 
ness, while others struggle to attain it for a matter of 
days. 

747 The rites of initiation (or consecration) normally 
required preparatory purification (abstention from vari- 
ous forms of “pollution”), while the mystery rites them- 
selves might include numerous ritual acts and 
experiences, extending for more than a day (and 
through the night). Josephus stresses the difficulty of 
such rites, which were complex, rigorous, expensive, 
and solemn (Burkert 1987). 

748 The reference to “joy” is surprising, but perhaps 
reflects the reputation of mystery rites as frightening or 
humiliating ordeals (van Unnik 1979: 263). The theme 
of perpetual loyalty has reverberated through this seg- 
ment (cf. 2.150, 156, 169). As Schaublin notes (1982: 
330-31), there may be an echo in this passage of 
Isocrates’ boast (Paneg. 46) that Athens was, to her visi- 
tors, a perpetual festival (7 6& nUETEpa TOAIS ATTAVTAa 
TOV AICOVA TOIS APIKVOULEVOIS TaVNyupIs EoTiy (cf. 
Josephus’ 514 ToU TavTos aicdvos here). Athens’ su- 
periority to the (occasional and temporary) Panhellenic 
games is more than matched by the Judeans’ religious 
superiority to the most elevated and most intense forms 
of non-Judean piety. 

™49 The sense of the latter term (ATayopevoets) is 
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clear, and one would expect, for the former, some word 
meaning “instructions” or “commands” (e.g., TpOOTa- 
Eeis, Philo, Spec. 1.299). But Josephus uses Tpoppr)- 
oes. Normally, in his work, this term has the sense “pre- 
diction” (e.g., 1.258; War 7.432; Ant. 1.258; 4.105; 
6.43, etc.); there is some prophetic element in the law 
(2.218), but nothing in this context would support that 
sense. In a legal context, the term has the specialized 
sense of a public announcement, which bans suspected 
murderers from holy sites (Plato, Leg. 87la-c). It may 
thus have the general sense of “warnings” (cf. Hypoth. 
7.9), since the following summary of the law concludes 
with a list of penalties (2.215-17). However, as van 
Unnik has shown (1979: 264-66), the term was also as- 
sociated with mystery rites, which were anticipated by 
a Tpopprols. This was a public announcement contain- 
ing elements of information, instruction, and warning 
(e.g., on eligibility for the rites). All these elements are 
present here: information (about God, 2.190-92), in- 
structions about worship (2.193-98; Josephus once 
elsewhere uses the term in this sense, Ant. 1.225), and 
warnings of punishment for sin (2.194, 199, 201, 206, 
etc.). Coming immediately after 2.188-89, this nuance 
makes best contextual sense, as a development of the 
mystery-parallel (for a contrary view, see Gerber 1997: 
277-78, n.42). The cultural connection is lost in trans- 
lation, but I translate “proclamation” to preserve the 
peculiarity of the term. 

Despite this element of continuity with the preced- 
ing material, the (non-rhetorical) question suggests a 
fresh topic (cf. 2.199), and Josephus begins here a sum- 
mary of laws, continuing to 2.218 (on the status of 
2.219, see note to “now” ad loc.). Here Josephus fulfils 
his promise to describe the “individual parts” of the law 
(2.145), and the “most essential” laws (2.150). He ex- 
plicitly provides only a selection of the laws (2.198, 
208, 211; cf. 2.287, with reference back to Antiquities). 
There are signs of some effort to select and emphasize 
laws that illustrate the constitutional virtues. “Piety” 
(evoéBela) is displayed in the pure conception of God 
and elevated notions of worship (2.190-98); “fel- 
lowship” (kotveovia) in 2.196, 208; “moderation” 
(ceaxppoouvn) in 2.195, 204 (implicitly in 2.199-203, 
205); “justice” (S1ka1ooUvn) in just dealings (2.207-8) 
and strict penalties (2.215-17). Universal “benevo- 
lence” (piAavOpcotria) is described in relation to out- 
siders (2.209-14), anticipating the full discussion in 
2.236-86. Thus, the main themes of this section (2.190- 
218) are relevant to the context of this treatise, though 
not all the laws are discussed elsewhere. For evi- 
dence that Josephus may have adopted, but edited, an 


well-known.”°° The first, at the head, speaks about God,’>! that God encompasses all 
things, perfect and blessed,’°* self-sufficient and sufficing for all,’ that he is the 


earlier collection of laws, see Appendix 5. 

The mass of biblical laws was not easily summarized 
or arranged. Josephus’ earlier summaries follow bibli- 
cal sources: Ant. 3.224-86, from Leviticus and Numbers, 
Ant. 4.196-301, largely from Deuteronomy. Philo used 
the 10 commandments to structure his material, or the 
virtues inculcated by the laws (De Decalogo; De 
Specialibus Legibus bks 1-4; De Virtutibus). Here a 
discussion of God and worship (2.190-98) is followed 
by laws on marriage/household and Judean society 
(2.199-208). A third section treats relations with outsid- 
ers (2.209-14), illustrating gentleness and benevolence. 
Gerber (1997: 186-87) suggests these 3 divisions match 
the first 3 virtues of 2.146 (cf. Kamlah 1974: 222; 
Vermes 1982: 293). The summary is concluded with a 
restatement of penalties and rewards (2.215-18). For the 
relationship between this material and the summary in 
Ant. bk 4, see Castelli 2001. 

150 Greek: aTAGI Te KAI yvespItol. The emphasis 
may continue the contrast with “mysteries,” whose rules 
were notoriously complex and secret, or reflect a gen- 
eral sense that laws should be easily understood and 
generally known (Demosthenes, Timocr. 68: (TAGS KOI 
TAO! yvapipcs, for the sake of the mAn80s; cited by 
van Unnik 1979: 276, n.103). The adjective atrAous 
(“simple”) is applied to Judean laws in Philo, Spec. 
1.299 and Hypoth. 7.1, but in different contexts (in the 
latter, Judean punishments are “simple and clear”). The 
Judean laws are elsewhere considered well-known, both 
to Judeans (2.175-78, 204) and to others (2.279-86). 

71 This is neither a command nor a prohibition, but 
more a “proclamation” in the sense of an announce- 
ment. That Judean laws begin with statements about the 
nature of God is a peculiarity discussed in Ant. 1.18-26 
(this is the best inducement to virtue). The priority of 
this statement reflects both the status of the first com- 
mandment (cf. Ant. 3.91), and the status of God himself, 
at the head of the universe (2.165-67). The following 
definition of the nature of God is paralleled in 
Josephus’ works only in 2.166-67 (partially in Ant. 
10.278-80; see Schlatter 1970: 65-142; Shutt 1980). On 
its place in the development of Josephus’ thought, see 
Introduction, § 2. In this context (2.190-92), theology 
is focused on the ban on images (2.191), with a philo- 
sophical explanation deeper than any found elsewhere 
(cf. 2.75, 167). For detailed discussion, see also Gerber 
1997: 310-16. 

72 The universal dimensions are notable: God en- 
compasses all things (ta oUp"TavtTa), is perfect 
(tavteAns), suffices for all (Taotv), and is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of all things (tv Tavtcov). 
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beginning, middle, and end of all things;”°* he is evident through his works and acts 
of grace, and more apparent than anything else,’°> but in form and greatness beyond 
our description.’*° 191 For every material, however costly, is unworthy to form his 
image,’*’ and skill unskilled in imagining his likeness.’”°* We have seen nothing com- 
parable, nor can we imagine it, nor is it holy to represent it.’°? 192 We see his 


TavteAns is an unusual divine epithet; cf. the follow- 
ing stress on the effortlessness of creation (2.192). ya- 
Kaplos (“blessed”) was commonly used of God(s) in the 
ancient world (even by Epicureans, Cicero, Nat. d. 1.44- 
45), and is frequently found in Judean theology (cf. 
Ant. 10.278; Philo, Spec. 1.329; 2.53; 4.48; Sacr. 101; 
1 Tim 1:11; 6:15, etc.). 

153 Greek: AUTOS AUTCO Kal THO aUTapKNSs, with 
notable 3-fold repetition of avt-. The self-sufficiency 
of God is a corollary of divine perfection (cf. 2.192). 
Philo uses autapKns of God (e.g., Decal. 81; Spec. 
1.227; Virt. 9) and the idea is widespread in ancient 
theology (cf. Ant. 8.111; Euripides, Herc. Fur. 1345- 
46; Seneca, Ep. 95.47-50; Acts 17:25). Aristobulus 
(apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 13.12) makes the motif 
Judean by adapting an Orphic poem, and in his wake 
Judean theology was content to adopt and adapt the 
terminology of Greek theology. “Sufficing for all” sug- 
gests divine providence (cf. 2.166, 180; Ant. 10.277- 
80). 

154 The beginning (apxn) and end (téAos) could be 
understood as “source” and “goal” (cf. God in Ant. 
8.280; Jesus in Rev 1:8; 21:6, alpha and omega), but 
the presence of all 3 terms suggests the emphasis is 
both metaphysical (the origin, means, and goal) and 
chronological (start, middle, and finish). Plato cites as 
an “ancient saying” the slogan that God “has the be- 
ginning, end, and middle of all things” (Leg. 715e, as 
here, at the very beginning of the constitution). The 
motif is of Orphic origin and, long before Josephus, 
Aristobulus had claimed it to express Moses’ philoso- 
phy (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 13.12; see Holladay 
1995: 189-92). Josephus’ source may be Aristobulus, 
rather than Plato (cf. Gerber 1997: 230-31, 312). The 
rabbinic parallels cited by Reinach 117-18 (e.g., y. 
Sanh. 18a; cf. Vermes 1982: 296) are more remote. Cf. 
the full discussion by van Unnik 1976. 

755 The assonance in the Greek (evapytis, Epyols; 
cf. earlier auTapKns, HpPxM) indicates that the passage 
is linguistically well-honed. That God is invisible, but 
“seen” through his works (or creation or providence) 
was already suggested in 2.167 and is a familiar motif 
in Greek theology: one may compare Ps.-Aristotle, 
Mund. 399b, 14-15 (aopatos Tois Epyois opatat); 
Wisd 13:1-9; Rom 1:19-20; for knowledge, and non- 
knowledge, of God, see Norden 1923: 56-124. 

736 This aspect of God’s transcendence is the basis 


for the aniconic tradition (2.191, introduced by yap; cf. 
2.167). The final word (&patos) will be matched by 
two further privative adjectives in the sentence to fol- 
low (&TIWOs ... &TEXVOS). Drawing on the Platonic tra- 
dition, Philo would speak of God’s invisibility and 
immateriality (e.g., Spec. 1.20); Josephus uses less pre- 
cise terms, but makes clear that it is both impossible 
and improper to represent God visually (cf. 2.252). 

757 The Greek word a&tios has a double sense: it 
means “cheap,” but suggests also something dis- 
honoring (a + Tip); “unworthy” may convey the same 
double reference in English. The most one could create 
with materials would be the “image” (€1kc3v) of God, but 
not even this can be adequately made. (Josephus omit- 
ted from his paraphrase of Genesis | the notion that 
humanity was made after the image of God, Ant. 1.32.) 
The reference to materials may be influenced by Exod 
20:23, with its ban on the construction of images in 
silver or gold (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.22). Seneca also ques- 
tioned the adequacy of images made with materia 
vilissima (apud Augustine, Civ. 6.10). Josephus fre- 
quently describes the Judean rule against images (see 
note to “statues,” at 2.75), but he does not accuse oth- 
ers of making substitutes for God (worshiping objects 
as if they were Gods). The critique suggested here (and 
in 2.75, 167) is more philosophical: if images attempt 
to represent God, they are totally inadequate, because 
they cannot hope to be similar (in form, beauty, or ma- 
terial). The materials were considered inadequate in 
2.75 because they are inanimate (see 2.75, note to 
“God”); here they are cheap and thus unworthy of God. 

758 The clause is twinned with what precedes (Uév 
... 6€), with matching adjectives ATIWos ... aTEXVOS 
(cf. apatos, 2.190), a rhetorical neatness impossible to 
render adequately in translation. All téxvn (“skill”) is 
atexvos (“incapable” or “unskilled”). “Likeness” 
(uiunois; cf. in this section “image” and “compara- 
ble”), shows that at issue here is the impossibility of 
representing God through similarity, not the appropri- 
ateness of an image as the object of worship. 

759 The sentence reads: oudév OuoIov OUT’ ElSopEev 
OUT’ ETIVOOULEV OUT’ ElkaCelv EOTIV Colov, a rhetori- 
cal tricolon with multiple examples of assonance. The 
final clause provides the sting in the tail (cf. Philo, 
Legat. 290, using ovX Sotov in an identical context): 
representations of God not only attempt the impossible 
but are positively sacrilegious. Both Greek and Roman 
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works:7° light,’°! heaven, earth, sun and moon, rivers and sea,’ the birth of ani- 
mals, the production of crops.’°? These God made without hands, without effort, 


without needing any assistants, 


764 


but when he willed beautiful things, they at once 


beautifully came to be.” All must follow him,’ and worship him by exercising 
virtue;’°’ for this is the form of worship of God that is most holy.7° 


religious art was anthropomorphic, taking its lead from 
the poetic tradition and entrenched common opinion. 
Philosophers disputed whether this was appropriate, and 
if so, why. While Epicureans defended the tradition, 
Skeptics and Stoics were dubious (see Cicero, Nat. d. 
1.44-49, 76-102; 2.45, 59), but it could be argued that 
the anthropomorphic tradition showed the divinity of 
reason (the unique attribute of humans; see Dio 
Chrysostom, Dei cogn. 55-59). Judeans took the philo- 
sophical high ground, which Dio Chrysostom consid- 
ered impossibly austere: it is best to have no images of 
God at all (see Barclay forthcoming a). For philosophi- 
cal admiration of the Judean tradition, see Hecataeus, 
apud Diodorus 40.3.4; Strabo 16.2.35; Tacitus, Hist. 
5.5.4; and Dio Cassius 37.17.2. 

769 God’s works are visible, though his essence is 
not (2.167,190). The point also marks a difference from 
the Stoics, for whom the universe is identified with 
God. For what follows, cf. the précis of Genesis | in 
Ant. 1.27-33. For God as creator in Josephus. see 
Schlatter 1932: 1-23. 

761 The next items are in pairs, but light stands first 
and alone (not twinned with darkness; cf. Ant. 1.27-28, 
echoing Gen 1.2-4); in the philosophical tradition, God 
is the source of good things, not both good and evil (cf. 
2.167, 197). 

762 Cf, Ant. 1.29-32, which adds stars. Some Euse- 
bius codd. have only sun and waters, not sun and moon, 
rivers and sea. Although here and elsewhere Niese fol- 
lowed this shorter textual tradition, I here translate the 
text established by Miinster (on the basis of Mras’ su- 
perior edition of Eusebius), noting only its most con- 
tentious features; see Introduction, § 10. 

763 The Greek is carefully balanced: (cdeov yevéoets 
KapTraov avaddoets (matching endings, 2 + 3 syllables, 
then 2 + 4). The first phrase could be translated “the 
increase of animals” (cf. Philo, Opif. 58), the second 
“the provision of crops.” Humanity is oddly omitted 
from the list. 

764 The verb “make” (totéc) matches the LXX, 
while in Ant. 1.27 Josephus had used ktiCco. This new 
tricolon of negatives rules out an anthropomorphic 
conception of God (hands), any notion of cosmic strug- 
gle (effort), and any hint of plurality in creation or di- 
vine insufficiency (assistants). Elsewhere Josephus 
polemicizes against such mythological concepts 
(2.239-49; Ant. 1.22), and the denials defend divine 
transcendence (cf. 2.190). In explaining the origin of 


both good and evil, Plato had spoken of the “demiurge” 
using assisitants in the creation of the world (Zim. 41c; 
42e). Philo insisted that God needed no assistants (Opif. 
72: ouSevos eder6n TOU cuvepytjoovTos), in language 
very similar to that used here (ouSé TIveov Guvepyaco- 
Wéveov emiderdets). But Philo also thought that the use 
of “us” in Gen 1:26 (“Let us make man in our image”) 
indicated that, for the creation of humanity, God had 
used assistants (and was not thus responsible for its 
mixed moral quality, Opif: 72-75). It is possible to find 
here a subtle critique of Philo by Josephus (so 
Thackeray 370 n.a; Reinach 92, n.4). But Josephus has 
omitted the creation of humanity, and thus skirts round 
the Philonic exception. If polemic is implied, it may be 
directed, with Philo, against Plato, rather than against 
Philo himself. Cf. Aristobulus’ insistence that God uses 
neither hands nor helpers (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
8.10.7-17). 

765 The text is uncertain at several points, but the 
sense reasonably clear. The “beautiful things” (kaAc) 
match the LXX of God’s pronouncements at creation 
(that each thing was KaAov; cf. Ant. 1.21 on humanity 
as KaAMoTov). They are the immediate product of will, 
not of hands or effort. To avoid the anthropomorphic 
danger, Josephus omits reference to God’s speech as the 
medium of creation (also absent in Ant. 1.27-33). 

766 The phrase is omitted from some Eusebian codd. 
(and thus by Niese and Thackeray), but is read by L, 
Latin, and Eusebius cod. I, and adopted by Miinster; cf. 
its use in Ant. 1.19 and Plato, Leg. 716b (in the address 
to new citizens). The “all” is presumably universal, as 
in 2.190; that following him (and exercising virtue) 
requires the adoption of the Judean law is not stated, 
but could be inferred from the context. 

767 Ancient philosophical discourse on the divine 
often distinguishes itself from cultic practice by insist- 
ing that the truest form of worship is virtue. In polem- 
ics, cult can be criticized as merely external, an offering 
of gifts that an all-sufficient deity cannot need (see 
Wenschkewitz 1932). Philo adopts this stance to cri- 
tique mere cultic acts, unaccompanied by inner virtue 
(e.g., Spec. 1.66-67, 271-80; cf. Aristeas 234). The same 
positive emphasis on virtue is present here (cf. Ant. 
1.20, 23), though, as in Philo, this does not imply the 
repudiation of temple worship as such (2.193-98; on 
Philo see Heinemann 1932: 43-81). But there is a nota- 
ble effort in what follows to explain sacrifice and pu- 
rity in moral terms. 
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(2.23) 193 One temple of the one God’©’—for like is always attracted to like’7°— 
common to all people as belonging to the common God of all.’”! The priests will 


78 The final word (Oo\wdTaTOS) is the mirror oppo- 
site of the last phrase of 2.191 (ouT’ ... Ociov). A deity 
so transcendent can hardly be worshiped adequately by 
images or merely physical acts. 

769 Greek: els vaos evos 800 (without articles or 
verb, continuing the lapidary style of 2.190-92). What 
verb could be supplied? Hardly a past tense (this is a 
summary of the laws, not a historical report): either 
“there is” or “let there be” is possible, but either would 
be awkward, since the one would deny, and the other 
implicitly admit, the present reality that the temple was 
currently out of operation. In connection with the tem- 
ple, Josephus’ verbs vary according to rhetorical need. 
In 2.75-76 the present tense was used, as it would dam- 
age the argument to make explicit that the daily sacri- 
fices for Rome were no longer being offered. In 2.102-9 
there is a mixture of present and past tenses, the past 
tenses (describing the courts) appropriate to an argu- 
ment against a supposed past event, the (timeless) 
present describing the rules of priestly activity (cf. 1.36; 
see note at “like” at 2.102). Here (2.193-94) verbs, 
where used, are either present or future (at times with 
textual variants), the latter as a jussive, not a real future 
(see Gerber 1997: 184, n.4). 

Pace Clark 1959-60, there is no firm evidence that 
the temple sacrifices continued after 70 CE in a reduced 
form (see Smallwood 1981: 347-48): the Romans would 
hardly shut down the relatively harmless temple in 
Leontopolis (War 7.420-21) but allow the symbolic 
focus of the Revolt in Jerusalem to remain (on their 
policy, see Rives 2005). So Josephus is writing at a 
time when there is no temple of the one God. Nonethe- 
less, in this treatise, as in Antiquities, the Jerusalem 
temple and its priests play a central role in his depic- 
tion of the constitution. This is not just because 
Josephus was a priest and had a personal interest in 
portraying matters so, but apparently because for him, 
as for most of his contemporaries, it was not possible to 
imagine the Judean tradition without its religious ex- 
pression, and it was hard to imagine the worship of God 
without temple, priests, and sacrifice. Elsewhere 
Josephus placed the recent destruction of the temple in 
a long historical context: it had been destroyed before, 
and rebuilt (War 6.435-47). He also has Moses predict 
that the Judeans’ cities would be razed and their tem- 
ple burnt: “however, God who created you will restore 
the cities to your citizens, and the temple; and their loss 
will be not once but often” (Ant. 4.314). He thus had no 
reason to imagine that the recent demolition of the tem- 
ple would be permanent. If other priests still checked 
genealogies after the Revolt (1.34-35), they presumably 


Temple and 
sacrifices 


entertained some hope of continuing in a priestly role 
(in a temple); cf. Sib. Or. 5.418-33 and the Christian 
expectation in Barn. 16.3-4. More than a century later 
Origen suggested that he was in a minority in doubting 
that it would ever be rebuilt (Cels. 5.22), and under the 
emperor Julian (361-63 CE) it very nearly was. The 
present statement, then, is not then blind to historical 
reality (or merely a relic from a pre-70 source): it ex- 
presses for Josephus a central feature of the constitu- 
tion, currently in temporary hiatus (Gerber 1997: 
332-33). On attitudes to the destruction of the temple 
see Hahn 2002. On the perspective of the Mishnah, 
with its detailed rules regarding the non-existent tem- 
ple, see Neusner 1980: 273-90. 

The one temple is that in Jerusalem. Although 
Josephus knew much about the Leontopolis temple 
(e.g., Ant. 13.62-73; War 7.420-32), it could never com- 
pete in status. A similar slogan matching “one” with 
“one” is paralleled elsewhere (2 Bar 48:24: “one law 
from the One”; for rabbinic parallels see Feldman 
2000: 399, n.583), and with regard to God and the tem- 
ple most closely in Philo, Spec. 1.67 (eme167 Els EOTIV 
o Beds, Kal lepov Ev Eivar Lovov; cf. Spec. 4.159; Virt. 
35). Cf. Josephus’ own statement in Ant. 4.200-1: “in 
no other city let there be altar or temple, for God [is] 
one and the Hebrew nation one” (also without verb); 
but here the temple is common to all, not reserved for 
the “one Hebrew nation.” Philo also offers another jus- 
tification for the single temple (there should be one 
temple in the world that is truly aniconic, Philo, Legat. 
318), but Josephus does not develop the rationale. That 
God is one was implied but not stressed in 2.190-92 (cf. 
2.167). Josephus’ critique of others’ traditions is tar- 
geted not at their polytheism, but at their utterly un- 
worthy notions of God (2.236-54). 

770 Greek: dihov yap Gel TaVTI TO OLOIoVv. The tag 
is very ancient (cf. Homer, Od. 17.218), and adaptable 
to both philosophical (e.g., Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1165b 
16-17) and non-philosophical (Sir 13:15-20) subjects. 
Plato uses it in the same context as his statements on 
God as beginning, middle, and end, and on the need to 
follow God (see notes above), but he applies it quite 
differently (Leg. 716b-c; see Gerber 1997: 231). Here 
the singularity of God is associated with the “like” sin- 
gularity of the temple. 

™ Greek: KoIvOs ATTaAVTOV KOIVOU BEoU ATraAVTEOV. 
The particular temple and deity are also universal (for 
the echo of Pericles’ claim regarding Athens [Thucy- 
dides 2.39.1] as a TOAIs Kolvn, see note to “all” at 
2.262). Elsewhere Josephus speaks of the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the temple architecture, its furnishings, and 
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continuously offer worship to him,’”* and the one who is first by descent will always 
be at their head.’”? 194 He, together with the other priests,’ will sacrifice to God, 
will safeguard the laws,’” will adjudicate in disputes, and will punish those who are 
convicted.’”° Whoever disobeys him will pay a penalty as if he were sacrilegious 
towards God himself.’”’ 195 We offer sacrifices not for our gratification or drunk- 


enness’78 


lavish expenditure’”? 


the high-priest’s clothing (War 4.324; 5.213; Ant. 
3.123, 179-87; cf. Philo, Spec. 1.82-97), with an apolo- 
getic concern to show that Judeans do not slight the 
deity others profess to worship (Ant. 3.179-80). Simi- 
larly, he insists that the temple and the city of Jerusa- 
lem entertain visitors from all over the world (e.g., War 
4.278, 324; 5.17); Judeans are not unfriendly to for- 
eigners (Ant. 8.116-17; 11.87). Cf. Philo on the temple’s 
universal scope (Spec. 1.97, 168-69; Legat. 306; with 
apologetic purpose, Spec. 2.167). In the light of 2.117, 
258, Josephus’ stress here on the common God and 
common temple probably has apologetic intent (pace 
Gerber 1997: 197, n.51). The temple was hardly “com- 
mon to all” in allowing access to its inner courts, but 
that matter was finessed in 2.103 (see note to “foreign- 
ers”). 

7? Although Eusebius, L, S, and Latin are agreed in 
reading the present tense, Miinster follows Niese in 
emending to the future, to match the future tenses in 
the following verbs (though textual variants render 
some uncertain). If the future is to be read, it is jussive 
(cf. the negative, in 2.208), and is not an expression of 
future hopes (pace Kamlah 1974: 226, n.21; see above, 
note to “God”). The overlap in content between 2.186- 
87 and 2.193-94 is striking, and may reflect poor edit- 
ing of sources. 

773 The future tense is found in L, and followed by 
Minster, despite the contrary witness of Eusebius, S 
and Latin (who have the present). For the importance 
of priestly descent, see 1.30-36; Life 1-2. 

774 Niese, Thackeray, and Reinach follow the read- 
ing, “with his fellow priests,” found in the inferior 
Eusebian codd. 

75 Here the future tenses are textually secure, ex- 
pressing the law’s commands. Elsewhere, Josephus can 
describe sacrificial practice in the present (2.108-9; 
Ant. 3.224-57). Its importance is suggested by the ques- 
tion he puts at War 6.100: can God be our ally, if he is 
bereft of sacrifice? On safeguarding the laws (puAatToa, 
as in 2.156, but in a different sense), cf. the “supervi- 
sion” of 2.187. 

776 For the priests’ legal roles, see 2.187, with note 
to “condemned.” Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.4-6) 
describes the Judean state as governed by priests who 
sacrifice (6Uco, as here), judge major cases (\kaoTat; 


—for that is undesirable to God and would be a pretext for violence and 
—but such as are sober, orderly, well-behaved,’®° so that, espe- 


cf. SikaCoo here), safeguard the laws (duAckn; cf. 
uAatto here), and honor the high-priest (see next 
clause). Pace Kamlah 1974: 226-27 and Droge 1996: 
137-39, it is hard to imagine Josephus using Hecataeus’ 
depiction of his own constitution, but both express the 
ideal of a priest-governed state. 

77 Penalties will be a recurrent theme in this law- 
summary, gathered in 2.215-17. Sacrilege (4oéBe1a) 
merits death (2.217; cf. Deut 17:12, on disobedience to 
judges; Philo, Spec. 1.54-57). The authority of the high- 
priest undergirds the constitution (cf. Hecataeus apud 
Diodorus 40.3.6), and his relationship to God is unique. 
The high-priest’s turban bears the very name of God 
(Ant. 3.178), before which even Alexander the Great 
was in awe (Ant. 11.331). For Philo, he stands on the 
borderline between humanity and God (Spec. 1.116). 
On disrespect of the high-priest, cf. Acts 23:2-5, where 
appeal is made to Exod 22:28. 

718 Niese et al. follow the shorter, inferior Eusebian 
codd., which read: “we offer sacrifices not to get 
drunk—for that is undesirable to God—but in sober 
moderation.” This longer version has better support, at 
least for the first clause (L, Eusebius cod. I, Latin). The 
verb switches to the present indicative, and the subject 
“we” now looks specific to Judeans, not universal as in 
2.190-92 (but neither restricted to priests; cf. the first 
person plural in 2.196-98, 209-10). No description is 
offered of the content or occasion of the sacrifices (cf. 
Ant. 3.224-57); the emphasis lies on their moral tone 
and purpose. Ps.-Hecataeus was earlier cited indicating 
that Judean priests remained sober in the temple 
(1.199; see note to “temple”), but here all worshipers 
are in view (cf. 2.108). On the speculative connection 
between Judeans and the cult of Dionysus, see Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.5.5, the golden vine in the temple; cf. Plutarch, 
Mor. 671\c-672c, sabbath wine). Here a positive distinc- 
tion is implied between Judeans’ and others’ feasts. We 
may compare Philo’s moral tone (Spec. 1.192-93; Ebr. 
130) and his critique of pagan symposia (Contemp. 
40-47, including their tendency to violence); cf. 
Herodotus’ description of drunken and violent Egyp- 
tian festivals (2.60-64, cited by Miiller 315). 

779 YBpis here means “violence,” and may include 
sexual aggression. “Lavish expenditure” (toAuTEAEI@) 
is also critiqued elsewhere (2.205; cf. 2.234, 291). Cf. 
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cially when sacrificing, we may act in sober moderation.’®! 196 And at the sacri- 
fices we must first offer prayers for the common welfare, and then for ourselves;’®* 
for we were born for communal fellowship,’*? and the person who sets greater store 
by this than by his own personal concerns would be especially pleasing to God.7*4 
197 And let appeal be made to God through prayer, and request,’** not that he might 
give good things—for he has given them of his own accord and made them avail- 
able to everyone’®*— but that we might be able to receive them, and when we have 
them, to keep them.’8? 198 In view of the sacrifices, the law has decreed purifica- 


tions’*8 after a funeral,’®? after childbirth,’’ after sexual union with a woman, 


Philo, Spec. 1.172-76 on simplicity and self-control in 
sacrifice; Cicero, Leg, 2.25, against expense in sacrifice; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.23 on the an- 
cient Roman ideal of simple, cheap sacrifices. 

780 Reading evotadeis (Eusebius, cod. I) with 
Miinster; L has euyevets (“noble”) but Niese’s conjec- 
ture euteAets (“thrifty”) is attractive (cf. evTéAeia in 
2.281). 

781 Translating Miinster’s text, which is supported 
by L and Eusebius cod. I, but not fully by Latin; glosses 
may have crept into the text. The general emphasis on 
“sober moderation” (scappoouvn) is textually secure, 
and matches 2.170 (cf. 2.204, below; Ant. 4.184); the 
noun suggests both sobriety and moderation. If virtue 
is the proper form of worship (2.192), it is practiced in 
sacrifice. 

782 In Ant. 3, Josephus had divided Judean sacrifices 
into two categories, those offered by individuals or by 
the people as a whole (3.224, 233); cf. Ant. 4.243 on 
praying for oneself and, communally (kotvq), for all 
Hebrews. There was no suggestion of the moral priority 
of one over the other (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.168, with the 
same division). Troiani (188) compares Herodotus’ 
claim that the Persians sacrifice not at all for them- 
selves, but for the king and for all Persians (1.132). 
Josephus finds another moral lesson in the Judean style 
of sacrifice (cf. Plato, Leg. 875a). 

783 Prayers for “common welfare” (koivn OcoTNPIa) 
symbolize the priority of “communal fellowship” 
(koiveovia); cf. the “common” temple (2.193) and “fel- 
lowship” in 2.146. The “we” might be universal or spe- 
cifically Judean. The sentiment is a distant echo of 
Aristotle’s dictum that human beings are political ani- 
mals (e.g., Eth. Nic. 1169b 16). 

784 Again moral virtue (here selflessness) is related 
to God (cf. 2.192); cf. Josephus’ praise of Ananus (War 
4.320). The subordination of individuals’ interests to 
the needs of the community was considered a charac- 
teristic of Sparta (Plutarch, Lyc. 24), and was deeply 
engrained in the Roman system of honor, especially in 
military and political affairs (see Barton 2001). 

785 Again Miinster adopts the longer text, ques- 
tioned by Niese, but supported by L and Eusebius cod. 


791 and 


I. But the Greek is awkward, and the use of 3 terms for 
prayer (TapakAnols, euxn, and Senos) looks excessive. 

786 For God as beneficent to all, cf. 2.166, 190, 193 
(common to all). That God is the perfect giver, who 
gives spontaneously and loves to give (\AdScapos) is 
a constant theme in Philo (e.g., Mos. 2.5). If God is 
morally perfect one cannot imagine him giving in any 
other way (cf. Seneca, Ep. 95.47-50). 

787 This and the previous section are the fruit of 
philosophical reflection on prayer. Is it selfish? Not if 
one prays first for others, 2.196. Is it necessary? Only 
for oneself, not to cajole God into giving, 2.197. The 
latter depends on a fine distinction between asking 
God to give, and asking that we be capable of receiv- 
ing, but the distinction is philosophically necessary if 
one wishes to dispel the notion of imploring a reluc- 
tant giver. Cf. Horace, Carm. 1.31.17-20 and the trea- 
tise on prayer by Maximus of Tyre (€1 5€t eUxeo8ar); the 
motif is discussed by Hahn 1950 and Jonquiére 2001. 
Josephus shows no sign of this lofty philosophical 
stance elsewhere, but generally shares the common- 
sense opinion that one prays in order to obtain good 
things (2.167; cf. Ant. 4.203, 212, 243). It is surprising 
that there is no reference to thanksgiving. An emphasis 
on God’s unstinting generosity has also influenced 
statements about prayer in the gospels (e.g., Matt 6:7- 
8; 7:7-11), though the point is here differently applied. 

788 Purifications (ayvelal) are given a ritual expla- 
nation, in relation to sacrifice. But the 3 cases cited will 
all be discussed below (2.202-3, 205) from a different 
viewpoint, where purity is defined in moral terms. The 
two explanatory frameworks sit side by side, since wor- 
ship of God can be understood as a matter of both ritual 
and virtue (2.192). Philo also allows both modes to co- 
exist, though philosophy always draws him towards the 
moral explanation, the sanctification of the soul (see, 
e.g., Deus 7-9; Spec. 1.257-61, 269-72; 3.208-9, with 
Leonhardt 2001: 256-72; cf. Aristeas 234; Ps.- 
Phocylides 228, with van der Horst 1978: 258-60). The 
fact that Josephus adds nothing on the ritual, but much 
on the moral, significance of purity (2.202-3, 205) in- 
dicates further the congruence of this summary with the 
philosophical mode of thought. Ritual purification was 
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from many other causes,’°? which it would take a long time to describe.’?? Such is 
our doctrine concerning God and his worship, and the law is one and the same.’ 


Laws on 
marriage and 
sex 


clearly a matter of importance among Judeans in the 
homeland, as archaeology confirms (see Sanders 1990: 
214-27). It is less clear how it was practiced in the 
Diaspora, though there are indications of hand-washing 
before prayer, in common with other traditions (Sand- 
ers 1990: 258-71). On the relationship between impu- 
rity and sin in ancient Judaism see Klawans 2000. 

789 The notion of corpse-impurity is based on Num 
19:10-22 (cf. 31:19-20); it affected in particular access 
to the temple and to sacrifice (Num 19.13, 20), and for 
this reason the high-priest operated under very severe 
restrictions (Lev 21:10-11). The subject is touched on 
in Ant. 3.262 (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.261; 3.205-7), and will 
be further discussed below (2.203, 205). For first-cen- 
tury practice and interpretation see note to “rites” at 
2.205; Sanders 1990: 184-92; 1992: 217-19. 

790 The Greek could mean either “marriage-bed” 
(accented Agxous, from Aéxos), and thus sexual inter- 
course (?); or “childbirth” (accented AsxoUs, from 
hexed). The former would overlap with the following 
category (see Gerber 1997: 403, n.27). According to 
Lev 12:2-8, a woman is impure for 40 days after the 
birth of a son, 60 days after the birth of a daughter; she 
is forbidden to enter the sanctuary or touch holy things 
(see note to “impurity” at 2.104). Cf. Ant. 3.269 and m. 
Kelim 1.8. 

791 Greek: GTO KOlVwVIAS THS TOS yuUVaTKa 
(yuvn is general, but in view of 2.201 could be trans- 
lated here “wife’’). The law is seen from a male perspec- 
tive, although the impurity affected both parties (cf. 
Ant. 3.78, 263). Lev 15:16-18 locates impurity in any 
discharge of semen, including sex with a woman 
(15:18): since anything touched by the semen is un- 
clean, both man and woman must wash and wait till the 
evening when they are clean again. Philo, Spec. 3.63 
suggests a simple rite of sprinkling (cf. Justin, Dial. 46; 
Sanders 1990: 267). The notion of impurity through sex 
was (and is) widespread; Josephus offers a physiologi- 
cal explanation below (2.203). 

72 Such could include: nocturnal emission of se- 
men (Lev 15:16; Ant. 3.263); menstruation (Lev 15:19- 
24; Ant. 3.261; Apion 2.103); other kinds of emission 
from male or female genitals (Lev 15:1-15, 25-30); and 
“leprosy” (Lev 13-14; Ant. 3.261). Josephus has se- 
lected only those 3 on which he will comment below. 

3 This phrase and the following sentence are omit- 
ted by some Eusebius codd., and bracketed by Niese, 
Thackeray, and Reinach. They seem unnecessary and 


(2.24) 199 What are the [statements] concerning marriage?’?° The only sexual 
intercourse recognized by the law is the natural intercourse with a woman,’ and 


the comment on the law is puzzling (see below). 
Miinster includes the material as it is witnessed by L, 
Latin, and Eusebius cod. I. 

74 Why does Josephus state the agreement of the 
law with this “doctrine” (Adyos) concerning God, 
when the whole passage is a summary of the most es- 
sential laws (2.150)? Gerber argues (1997: 185) that he 
is concerned to turn theological doctrine into law, but 
the comment may be a gloss added when the passage 
was read independently of its context. 

795 Greek: tives & ol Tepl yapcov; Although some 
Eusebius codd. add vopoi (“laws”) as the subject 
(adopted by Niese, Thackeray, and Reinach), it is miss- 
ing in L and Eusebius cod. I, and so omitted by 
Miinster. The implied subject is either “laws” (for the 
plural, see 2.204) or “statements” (Aoyot; cf. AOyos as 
“doctrine” in 2.198). The question opens a new section 
of the summary (cf. 2.190). Its extent is not immediately 
obvious, but it is traditional for discussion of “house- 
hold” matters to include sex, marriage, children, slaves 
(missing here), and relations between parents and chil- 
dren, young and old (see, e.g., Aristotle, Pol. book 1; 
Ps.-Phocylides 175-227). Since these topics are dis- 
cussed in 2.199-206, we should take the new unit to 
continue at least till then. But the concluding statement 
in 2.208 suggests we should understand 2.207-8 as an 
extension of the same horizon to the community as a 
whole. For marriage laws standing near the head of a 
legislative program, see Plato, Leg. 720a-721a. 

796 Again, yuvn might be translated “wife” (cf. 
2.198, 201), but the context suggests that the focus here 
is on gender, not marital status. “Natural” (kato uot) 
intercourse is highlighted to contrast with that between 
males, which is thus implicitly “unnatural” (Tapa 
puow; explicitly in 2.273, 275). Following the biblical 
ban (an “abomination,” Lev 18:22; cf. 20:13, with the 
death penalty), the Judean tradition was unanimous in 
condemning homoerotic practice, but adopted Hellen- 
istic modes of explanation. Here Josephus does not ex- 
plain the rule, and in 2.215 indicates only that the 
death penalty applies to both partners. Later he will 
dub the practice “unnatural,” the indulgence of bizarre 
pleasures (2.273-75). Elsewhere he speaks of “lawless 
pleasures” evoked by the beauty of young boys (Ant. 
1.200; 3.275; 15.28-29), and the “feminine” passions 
of the passive partner (War. 4.561-62). The same motifs 
are employed elsewhere, as a mark of Judean difference: 
see, e.g., Aristeas 152; Ps.-Phocylides 3, 190-91, 213- 
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that only if it is with the intention of procreation.’°’ It abhorred male intercourse with 
males, and the penalty is death if anyone were to attempt such.’°8 200 It gives in- 


struction to marry’? 


not paying heed to the dowry,®”° nor by violent seizure, 


801 nor 


again seducing through guile or deceit;°°? but to betroth [a woman] from the man 


14 (with van der Horst 1978: 111, 238-39; Wilson 
2005: 196-98); Sib. Or. 3.185-86, 596-600, 764; 4.34; 
5.430; Hypoth. 7.1; Philo, Abr. 135-36; Contempl. 59- 
62; Spec. 2.50; 3.37-42; cf., in the New Testament, Rom 
1:26-27; 1 Cor 6:9; 1 Tim 1:10. Where the taboo is 
explained (it is often not), it condemns homoerotic in- 
tercourse as a) feminizing the passive partner; b) indulg- 
ing an excess of passion; or c) failing to issue in 
offspring. See Nissinen 1998: 89-102, with further lit- 
erature. All of these are common in ancient debates on 
male homoeroticism (e.g., Plato, Leg. 636c-d; 835b- 
842a); see Martin 1995, with warning against use of the 
modern label “homosexual.” In the Roman era special 
emphasis was placed on the fact that the passive part- 
ner took the role of the “woman,” and was thus stigma- 
tized as inferior, unmanly, and weak, in contrast to the 
virility and authority of the penetrating man (see 
Moore 2001: 133-72, with reference to the dynamics of 
power). The Greek tradition of paederasty was well- 
known in Rome, but was open to criticism if young 
free-born males were placed in the role “rightly” occu- 
pied by social inferiors (women, slaves, “unRoman” 
men). Thus homoerotism could be castigated as unnatu- 
ral, womanly, and Greek (Cicero, Tusc. 4.70; Plutarch, 
Mor. 751b-752c, 990d-f). For discussions of this ideo- 
logical matrix and its Roman expression, see Lilja 
1983; Winkler 1990; Richlin 1993; Gleason 1995. 

77 This requirement is not found in the biblical 
laws, but could be understood as implied when the tra- 
dition was interpreted through the lens of philosophi- 
cal idealism. Thus, the rule against intercourse with a 
menstruating woman (Lev 18:19; 20:18; cf. Ant. 3.275) 
could be heard as an injunction not to waste seed in a 
“field” where it will be “washed away” (Philo, Spec. 
3.32-33). By extension, intercourse with a sterile, or 
pregnant, woman could be understood as a wastage of 
seed, an indication that “pleasure” had become the sole 
aim. Thus Josephus interprets the Essene ban on sex 
during pregnancy as a sign that their motive for mar- 
riage was procreation not pleasure (War. 2.161; cf. Ps.- 
Phocylides 186?). Similarly, Philo condemns sex with 
a sterile woman as mere frenzy, an intentional destruc- 
tion of seed (Spec. 3.34-36; cf. 3.113, on child-expo- 
sure). Cf. the Mishnaic laws on marriage with a sterile 
woman (m. Yebam. 6.5-6), the ten-year limit matching 
Plato, Leg. 784b. Elsewhere, Josephus expresses the 
ideal that one should seek marriage, and sexual inter- 
course, for procreation and not for pleasure (Ant. 4.261; 


cf. 4.290); other Judean texts express the same (Philo, 
Jos. 43; Mos. 1.28; T. Iss. 2.3; Tobit 8.7; cf. Philo, Spec. 
3.9; Ps.-Phocylides 189). This echoes the Stoic ideal 
that passion should be rigidly controlled: sexual inter- 
course should serve only its natural purpose, the bear- 
ing of children (e.g., Musonius Rufus, frags. 12-13 [ed. 
O. Hense, 63-70]); see Heinemann 1932: 262-73. Both 
Martial (7.30.5) and Tacitus (Hist. 5.5.2) associate 
Judeans with sexual promiscuity. 

8 The language of abhorrence is exceptionally 
strong (coTUynkev; cf. Lev 20:13) and not paralleled in 
this summary of the law. For the attitude to homoerotic 
practice, see above, note to “woman.” The reference to 
a penalty anticipates 2.215; there the death penalty is 
specified for both partners (so Lev 20:13; cf. Lev 18:29; 
Ant. 3.275; m. Sanh. 7.4, stoning). 

799 The instruction could be taken as absolute (cf. 
Ps.-Phocylides 175), but is more likely qualified by 
what follows. For rabbinic views on the necessity of 
marriage and procreation, see, e.g., m. Gitt. 4.5; on 
women and wives in Palestine, see Ilan 1996. A fuller 
set of instructions was offered in Ant. 4.244-59, based 
on Deuteronomic laws; Josephus here omits reference 
to bigamy, levirite marriage, and divorce. 

800 Josephus presupposes that Judeans had adopted 
the custom of a dowry given by the wife’s family to the 
husband (but returnable on divorce); at upper levels of 
society the sums involved could be huge (e.g., War 
1.483). The temptation for men to marry for wealth, and 
the resulting complications in marital power-relation- 
ships, were well-known. Plato devised legislation 
against large dowries (Leg. 742e; 774c-e; cf. Lycurgus 
according to Plutarch, Mor. 227f), for fear of “slavery” 
to the wealthy wife; cf. Ps.-Phocylides 199-200 (with 
van der Horst 1978: 243-44; Wilson 2005: 204). 
Josephus offers no explanation for the rule, but it fits 
his emphasis on moderation and simplicity in lifestyle 
(2.195, 234, 291). 

801 Greek: unde Biatois aptayais. The biblical 
source is Deut 22:28-29, concerning the rape of an 
unbetrothed girl (LXX uses BiaCoo); cf. Ant. 4.251-52; 
Philo, Spec. 3.69-71; Ps.-Phocylides 198; Sib. Or. 2.28. 
“Seizure” (aptayr) was a notorious feature of Spartan 
marriage customs (Plutarch, Lyc. 15.4-9). Roman read- 
ers might hear a critical allusion to the “rape of the 
Sabine women”; Judean readers would recall the rape 
of Dinah (Gen 34). 

802 Seducing (the verb, tei8c.) is the non-violent 
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with authority to give her,8° and in accordance with suitable kinship.*% 201 A 
woman, it says, is inferior to a man in all respects.®°> So, let her obey, not that she 


may be abused, but that she may be ruled; for God has given power to the man. 


806 


The husband should have intercourse with her alone; it is unholy to make an attempt 


on a woman who belongs to another man. 


but still dishonorable means of achieving sexual con- 
quest; the two means are juxtaposed again in 2.201 and 
in Ant. 4.251-52. Here the biblical base is Exod 22:16- 
17 (LXX uses atrataco; cf. amatn [“deceit”] here); cf. 
Philo, Spec. 3.72. Contrast the women tricked by Zeus, 
2.245. 

803 Betrothal in Judean, as in Greek and Roman tra- 
dition, was sometimes an informal, sometimes a formal 
agreement (Philo, Spec. 3.72 speaks of documents) be- 
tween the bridegroom and whoever had the legal right 
to “give” her (for the verb, see Exod 22:17). This “man 
with authority” (Josephus uses kUptos [‘owner,” or 
“master”], the normal Greek term in this context) was 
usually her father, failing whom it could be the girl’s 
brother, other adult male relatives, or a guardian; cf. 
Ant. 4.246, 252; 12.187; Philo, Spec. 3.66-68 (parents, 
brothers, guardians, or other kuptol); Plato, Leg. 774¢. 

804 Reading kata ouyyévetav emitydelov. Inferior 
Eusebian codd. (B O N) read the last word as emitndel- 
ou, agreeing with kuptou, the man with authority, thus 
giving the sense “from the man who has authority to 
give her and (is) suitable according to kinship.” This is 
the text followed by Niese, Reinach, and Miinster, al- 
though the latter otherwise departs from this Eusebian 
textual tradition. The alternative text, followed here, is 
supported by Eusebius cod. I (the better textual tradi- 
tion), by L and S (who add the article trv, before et- 
tnSelov), and by Latin (per cognationem opportunam). 
The phrase thus specifies not the qualfications of the 
man but the limits within which betrothal is permitted. 
This is not only the best supported reading, but also 
makes the best sense. There would be little point in 
insisting that the man be of suitable kinship to give the 
girl away: if he had authority to do so, he was, by defi- 
nition, a male relative or, in the absence of these, the 
nearest equivalent (cf. Philo, Spec. 2.125-26). 

That the betrothal/marriage be “in accordance with 
suitable kinship” could mean one of two things, both 
of which fit the context. 1. It could allude to the laws 
of “forbidden degrees” (Lev 18:6-18; 20:11-14; cf. Ant. 
3.274; Ps.-Phocylides 179-83; Philo, Spec. 3.12-28) put 
in positive terms; cf. the critique of sibling marriage in 
2.275. 2. It could refer to the ban on exogamy, to which 
Josephus makes reference more than once in his Antig- 
uities (e.g., 4.129-55; 8.191-92; 12.187; 18.340-52; 
20.141-43; cf. 1.192 on the role of circumcision in this 
regard). In this apologetic context it would be awkward 


807 If anyone were to do this, there would 


to make this point explicit; cf. the delicacy with which 
the topic of relations with outsiders is handled in 2.209- 
10, in the light of Apollonius’ criticism (2.148, 258). 
“Kinship” (ouyyéveta) would be a natural way to allude 
to this matter (cf. yévos in 2.210, and the return of a 
Gentile wife to her ovyyevets in Ant. 18.351). The 
phrase may be sufficiently ambiguous to refer to both 
these points at once. 

805 Niese suspected the first two sentences of this 
section to be later glosses, because of their similarity to 
passages in the New Testament household codes (see 
below); Thackeray follows him in bracketing them. 
However, the parallels with the Christian material are 
no stronger than with common sentiments in antiquity, 
while the second sentence is closely paralleled in a 
Judean source (Hypoth. 7.3). Since no texts omit the 
sentences, there is no good reason to doubt that 
Josephus wrote them. The woman’s inferiority is ex- 
pressed in blanket terms (“in all respects”; cf. the de- 
mand for her obedience “in all things” in Hypoth. 7.3; 
Eph 5:24). Physiologically, women were widely consid- 
ered less perfect than males, wetter, weaker, colder, 
softer, more changeable, and unbalanced (generating 
excess fluid). Intellectually and morally, they were con- 
sidered less rational, more emotional, unstable, and 
prone to lose control. Thus women could be considered 
both dangerous and endangered, a view that justified 
their need for male control (see Carson 1990). Although 
he knows of powerful women (e.g., in the Herodian fam- 
ily), Josephus shows signs of many of these stereotypes 
(e.g., Ant. 1.49; 4.219), which he sometimes attributes 
to the Essenes (e.g., Ant. 18.21; War 2.121; cf. Mayer- 
Schartel 1995 and, on Philo, Baer 1970). 

806 The ancient discussion of the household insisted 
on its proper governance by the male head (see Balch 
1981). Hypoth. 7.3 speaks of wives serving their hus- 
bands, a slavery “not imposed by abuse (UBpis), but for 
the sake of obedience in all things.” Similar motifs are 
found in early Christian texts (Col 3:18-19; Eph 5.22- 
24; 1 Pet 3.1-6; 1 Tim 2:11); for the concern about 
“abuse” (UBpis), cf. 2.212 and the contrast with 
Apollonius in 2.270 (Mayer-Schartel 1995: 260-66). 
Tracing male rulership to the will of God may reflect 
the influence of Gen 3:16; cf. the reference to the law 
in this connection in | Cor 14:34. 

807 This covers the 2 cases about to be discussed: a 
married woman and a betrothed girl (both discussed in 
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be no exemption from the death penalty,® 


trothed to another man,°” 
law] gave orders to nurture all children,®!! 
seed to miscarry and from destroying it.8!? 


the Deuteronomic law). There is no mention of other 
possible sexual partners: slaves (forbidden in Ant. 
4.244), prostitutes (forbidden in Ant. 4.245), or widows. 
The unmarried and unbetrothed virgin have just been 
discussed (cf. Ant. 4.252). But if the first part of this 
sentence is absolute, all the above cases would be ruled 
out by the restriction to a single sexual partner. 

808 As in 2.199, the death penalty is highlighted, in 
preparation for 2.215-17. On the theme of “exemption” 
(Tapaitnois), see note to “punishment” at 2.178. 
Josephus does not specify whether the death-penalty 
applies to both partners or only one; in the case of the 
betrothed, this depended on the circumstances (see 
next note). 

809 The betrothal is taken to represent the convey- 
ance of the woman even before the marriage ceremony, 
so the offense is as great as adultery. Deut 22:23-27 
legislates for two circumstances, where the offense 
takes place in the town (both are guilty and punished 
by death), or in the country (only the man suffers death: 
she may have cried out but none would have heard her). 
Josephus elsewhere modifies this to distinguish be- 
tween seduction with assent (both guilty) and rape, 
when the woman was isolated (only the man dies), Ant. 
4.251-52. Philo adapts it along similar lines (Spec. 3.72- 
78). But he too insists that the punishment allows no 
exemption (ATapattntos, Spec. 3.76). On the rape of 
an unbetrothed girl, see note to “seizure” at 2.200; on 
the punishment, see 2.215 and note to “marriage” at 
2.276. 

810 The case of adultery with a married woman is 
discussed in Lev 20:10 and Deut 22:22 (cf. the 7 com- 
mandment, Exod 20:14). In both passages, both partners 
are condemned to death; cf. Ant. 3.274; 4.244. Josephus 
illustrates the crime from the biblical narrative on sev- 
eral occasions (e.g., Ant. 1.164-65, 207-9; 2.41-44). 
Philo bemoans the ruin of family integrity (Spec. 3.11). 
Josephus’ high moral tone is paralleled elsewhere (for 
Egypt, see Diodorus 1.78.4), and resonates with anxie- 
ties in Rome concerning adultery among the elite (see 
Appendix 6). Josephus will later condemn Greek my- 
thology (2.244-46) and others’ legal laxity (2.276) on 
this topic. 

811 Cf. note to “children” at 1.60. This is apparently 
directed against the disposal of unwanted children, an 
extremely widespread practice in the ancient world, es- 
pecially if the infant was defective in any way, or in 
poorer households overcrowded with offspring; see 


neither if he were to rape a virgin be- 
nor if he were to seduce a married woman.®!° 202 It [the 
and prohibited women from causing the 
But if it were to become evident,*!> she 


Musonius Rufus, frag. 15 (ed. O. Hense, 77-81); 
Tertullian, Apol. 9; Pomeroy 1985; Boswell 1988. Al- 
though the Judean taboo on exposure is not expressly 
biblical, it is found in a variety of sources as a mark of 
Judean difference: see, e.g., Ps.-Phocylides 185; Sib. Or. 
3.765-66; Philo, Virt. 131-32; Spec. 3.110-19 (based on 
Exod 21:22). It was noticed by observers as diverse as 
Hecataeus (apud Diodorus 40.3.8) and Tacitus (Hist. 
5.5.3), both finding here an explanation for the size of 
the Judean population. The practice of exposure was a 
sensitive moral issue. Tacitus admires the German tribes 
for nurturing all their offspring (a sign of their good 
morals, Germ. 19) and moral diapproval could lead ob- 
servers to fault the Greeks (Polybius 36.17.5-12) or to 
play down its prevalence in Rome (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.15.2; cf. the discussion by 
Musonius Rufus, frag. 15 [Hense, 77-81]). Christians 
would later parade their opposition to exposure of in- 
fants as a sign of moral superiority (Didache 2.2; 
Tertullian, Apo/. 9.8; Minucius Felix, Oct. 30.2; Origen, 
Cels. 8.55), often combined, as here, with the ban 
on abortion. See further Heinemann 1932: 390- 
98; Cameron 1932; Stern 1.33; van der Horst 1978: 
232-34. 

812 Contraception (by barrier or medicine) was com- 
mon in the ancient world, often followed by abortion 
when it proved inefficient; for methods and means, see 
Riddle 1992; Kapparis 2002. Judean unease with this 
practice could claim a biblical base in Exod 21:22-23 
(see Ant. 4.278; Philo, Spec. 3.108-9; Virt. 137-39); cf. 
Ps.-Phocylides 184; Sib. Or. 2.281-82; Hypoth. 7.7; see 
Lindemann 1995; D. Feldman 1968. But moral disap- 
proval can be found outside the Judean tradition as 
well; see, e.g., the ban on contraception, abortion, and 
the disposal of babies in SG 3.985, 20-21 (the rules of 
an association in Philadelphia; discussed in Barton and 
Horsley 1981). For criticism of abortion in Roman au- 
thors, see, e.g., Ovid, Am. 2.14; Pliny, Nat. 10.172; 
Juvenal, Sat. 6.595-97. 

813 The text is uncertain. Eusebius (followed by 
Niese, Thackeray, and Minster) reads: aAA’ Tv (=eav) 
havein, a slightly odd phrase that seems to mean “if it 
were to become evident (that an abortion has taken 
place).” This may reflect the fact that in many circum- 
stances that would not be evident, or if it was, the re- 
sponsibility unclear (e.g., for a miscarriage). L (followed 
by Reinach) reads quite differently, with reference to a 
“device” (unxavn; cf. Latin machinatio), a motif also 
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would be an infanticide, obliterating a soul and diminishing the [human] race. 


814 


Thus, not even if someone were to approach a stillborn fetus at childbirth would he 


be fit to be pure at that time.®! 


203 It gave instruction to wash also after the lawful 


intercourse of a man and woman;*!° for it supposed that this constitutes a division of 
the soul (as it passes) into another place.®!’ For the soul suffers when it is implanted 


found in Hypoth. 7.7. The rest of the sentence presumes 
that the woman is responsible (cf. Ps.-Phocylides 184); 
Ps.-Phocylides 186 might refer to male violence caus- 
ing a miscarriage (cf. Exod 21:22-23). 

814 The yévos diminished is probably the human 
race, not specifically the Judean people. There is a simi- 
lar ambiguity in Ant. 4.278 (with tAn80s); cf. Ant. 
4.290; Philo, Spec. 3.118. Josephus implies a double 
crime: a dereliction of parental duty, and a crime 
against humanity (in an era when moralists feared popu- 
lation decline and the collapse of civilization; see 
Brown 1988). The reference to the soul (Wux7) is im- 
portant for the following reasoning, which parallels 
conception and death (2.203). 

815 Greek: Totyapouv ous’ Et Tis emt Aéxous [or 
AexoUs] Pbopav trapéABoi, kabapds eivat TOTE TPO- 
onkel. This is awkward, but well attested in the 
Eusebian texts. L reads the negative at the end of the 
sentence, with a different main verb (ov Suvatan, “he is 
not able” [to remain pure]); it also reads Agxos 
T} pBopav as two objects (cf. Latin, concubitum 
corruptionemque). The Latin translators took Tpoorket 
as the start of the following sentence (oportet autem 
...). Editors have questioned other elements in the sen- 
tence, but it makes tolerable sense if translated as 
above. The problems lie in the phrase emi AsxoUs 
pGopav trapeA8o1. Blum took this to refer to intercourse 
with a woman who has just given birth (“une 
accouchée”’); Thackeray to intercourse with a woman 
who is “with child” (cf. Gerber 1997: 404); Rengstorf’s 
Concordance (1978-83) to coitus interruptus (cf. 
Calabi 1993: 259, avoiding the consummation of mar- 
riage). None of these convince. Aexous, if accented so, 
is the genitive of \exed, a woman in childbirth, or child- 
birth itself (as in 2.198); if accented Agxous, it is the 
genitive of Aéxos, meaning “marriage-bed,” “marriage” 
(or possibly, “sexual intercourse”). In neither case can 
the sentence refer to a pregnant woman. >8o0pa means 
destruction (cf. Siad8eipco, earlier in this section, for 
destroying the seed). In relation to a female virgin, it 
can denote sexual intercourse, as the “destruction” of 
her virginity (e.g., 2.276; Ant. 17.309). But it has this 
connotation only in that particular case, and certainly 
not in relation to a woman who is pregnant or has just 
given birth. Here the term appears to mean an abortion, 
in the sense of either “the act of aborting” or the result 
of an abortion (cf. Soranus, Gyn. 1.56), in this case a 


miscarriage or stillbirth (cf. Didache 2.2: ov dovevoeis 
téxvov ev o8opa); cf. the cognate verb in Ps.- 
Phocylides 184, and the terms 8dpiov or Bopeiov, 
commonly used for mechanisms to effect abortion. The 
verb trapéA8o1 probably means “approach,” that is, 
come within sufficient proximity to contact corpse im- 
purity. Thus, if we read ei AcxoUs dBopav, the sen- 
tence refers to approaching a stillborn child/fetus 
(pBopav) at childbirth (Aexous). There is a parallel in 
Theophrastus, Char. 16.7, where the “superstitious” 
man is accused of excessive concern with purity: he is 
not willing to approach either a corpse or a childbirth 
(oUT’ ETT veKpov OUT’ ET Asxoo EAGEIV EBEAT{IOQ1!). 

This interpretation makes good sense of all the terms 
in the sentence, and it explains, as others cannot, the 
presence of Toryapouv [“thus”] at its start; this clause 
follows logically from the preceding ban on abortion. 
The point is relatively simple: an abortion or stillbirth 
is a human death (not the loss of lifeless matter), so even 
proximity to an aborted fetus entails corpse impurity. 
The rule may be extrapolated from laws regarding 
corpse impurity (see note to “funeral” at 2.198) or from 
Lev 15: 25-30, on women with a discharge other than 
menstruation; such a “discharge” defiles the bed and 
those who touch it (cf. m. Nid. 7.4). The sentence then 
links 2.202 with 2.203: impurity is contracted both 
through sex and through death (including abortion or 
miscarriage), since both entail the suffering of the soul. 

816 Post-coital ablution had already been mentioned 
in 2.198, but now an attempt is made to explain sex- 
and corpse-impurity together, in physiological terms. 
The adjective “lawful” indicates that the impurity at 
issue here is not moral (cf. the parallel statement in Ant. 
3.263); it must, therefore, have a different explanation. 
If the emphasis falls on this point, the kat (“also”) 
could be translated “even,” but the main point is to 
connect the impurity of death (just discussed, in the 
case of stillbirth) with that of sexual intercourse. 

817 Reading yepiayos (“division”), with Eusebius 
(in preference to L’s poAuopos), as argued by 
Schreckenberg 1977: 166-68, though the sentence is 
still awkward in Greek. It is presumed that the (male) 
seed carries the “soul” (Wuxn), a part of the father’s soul, 
splintered or split off. This accords with the scientific 
theory of the 5'*-century BCE philosopher, Democritus 
(DK 2.152, 6-7, using yepiCouevos; see Schreckenberg 
1977: 167). The soul is thus painfully divided, as a part 
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in bodies and again when it is separated from them at death.®!® Hence it ordered 


purifications in all such cases.*!° 


(2.25) 204 Indeed, not even on the occasion of the birth of children did it permit 


struction to teach reading,*?! 


up with the former, neither transgress nor have an excuse for ignorance. 


Children 
laying on feasts and making pretexts for drunkenness, but it ordered that from the 
very beginning their upbringing should be in sober moderation.8?° And it gave in- 
in relation to the laws,*?* and that they know about the 
exploits of their forebears,**> in order that they imitate the latter and, being brought 
824 
Burials 


(2.26) 205 It made provision for piety towards the dead,**> not with expensive 


of it enters the body of the embryo. Cf. Philo’s com- 
ment on children as “parts” (uépn) of their parents 
(Spec. 1.137). 

818 The dualism of soul and body was common 
philosophical parlance. Josephus attributes to the 
Essenes belief in an immortal soul, entangled and im- 
prisoned in the body, but to be released at death (War 
2.154-58; cf., in his own voice, 3.372-75). Similarly, 
Eleazar speaks of the soul as trapped in the body, but 
liberated at death, coming and going unseen (War 
7.341-57); the Indians, he asserts, have the purest 
means of dealing with this “departure” at death, 
through fire (7.347). Here both conception and death 
are painful events for the soul, the one in separation 
from the parental soul, the other through separation 
from the body; this is why sexual intercourse and death 
are treated alike (both requiring purification). 

819 The statement summarizes 2.202-03: purification 
is needed for miscarriage/stillbirth, as forms of death, 
as it is for sexual intercourse. In fact, Josephus has 
shown only that sexual intercourse and death are simi- 
lar events (in pain for the soul), not why either is inher- 
ently defiling. Cf. Philo, on the impurity of the 
decaying corpse (Spec. 3.207). Later, Josephus will try 
a moral explanation for corpse-impurity (2.205, as a 
warning against murder), but his reasoning there would 
not apply to lawful intercourse. He had apparently 
learned several modes by which purity rules could be 
explained (see Introduction, § 2). 

820 Birth was traditionally an occasion for familial 
celebration, but Josephus sets a high moral tone, urg- 
ing moderation (here the adjective owdpav; cf. 
owppoouvn, 2.170); cf. the parallel stricture regarding 
sacrifice (2.195). The biblical law required “redemp- 
tion” of the first-born (Exod 22:29; Num 18: 15-16; 
Philo, Spec. 1.137-40), but Josephus does not specify 
how birth (or male circumcision) are to be marked. His 
concern for moral control is broadly parallel to Plato’s 
condemnation of drunkenness at conception (Leg. 
775a-e). The interest in a child’s life “from the very 
beginning” is a characteristic of this treatise (cf. 2.173, 
178). 

821 Literally, “letters” (ypapyata); cf. 1.10. The 


ideal reflects Josephus’ elite status and priestly educa- 
tion. It is hard to estimate literacy rates in the ancient 
world (and “literacy” itself covers a broad range of abil- 
ity), but the vast majority of the population was either 
illiterate, or literate only at the very simplest level 
(Harris 1989; Beard et al. 1991). Even with their em- 
phasis on a written law, it is doubtful that Judean lit- 
eracy levels were abnormally high (see Hezser 2001 on 
Roman Palestine). In Egypt, where documentation was 
common, the poorest segments of the population were 
illiterate (cf. Diodorus 1.81.1, 7). 

822 Textual uncertainty makes it difficult to deter- 
mine whether this clause goes with the preceding state- 
ment on reading (Minster), or with the following 
comment on knowledge (Niese, followed by Thackeray 
and Reinach). The concern that children know the law 
is present in the law itself (Deut 6:7; 11:19), and ech- 
oed by Josephus elsewhere (Ant. 4.211); cf. Apion 1.60; 
2.173-74. For the Judean concern, see Viviano 1978. 

823 The laws (words) are twinned with exploits 
(deeds), as in 2.171-74; cf. the use of Judean history as 
teaching material in War 6.103-5; 7.343. 

824 On children brought up with the law, cf. 2.173- 
74, 178 (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.314). On guarding against 
transgression, or excuses of ignorance, cf. 2.174-75 (and 
Ant. 4.210). Such verbal and thematic connections to 
Josephus’ earlier discourse suggest that this summary of 
the laws (2.190-218) is at least edited by Josephus, 
even if its content is partly derived from sources (see 
Appendix 5). 

825 Since burial is primarily a household matter (so 
expressly below), this topic is closely connected to the 
preceding family rules. But in widening the circle to 
other members of the community, it allows for an ex- 
pansion of the discussion to “fellowship” in general 
(2.207-8). The text of L here diverges on many points 
from that found in the best Eusebian codex, I: Eusebius 
has more verbs of instruction, but lacks some phrases 
found in L. I again follow Miinster (against Niese) in 
its evaluation of the Eusebian texts, and in their prior- 
ity over L. Burial is also a topic in Hypoth. 7.7, which 
uses the same term for “piety” as Josephus (ota); but 
Hypoth. forbids the removal of graves and monuments, 
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burial rites or the construction of striking monuments;**° rather, it ordered that the 
nearest relatives conduct the funeral, and it made a regulation that all those who pass 
by when someone is being buried are to join them and share in the mourning.*?’ It 
gives instruction that both the house and its residents are to be purified after the 
funerary rites,®*® so that anyone who has committed murder might be far from seem- 


829 


Honor of ing to be pure. 


parents 


not their expensive construction. The duty to bury 
one’s dead, especially one’s own family, was an unwrit- 
ten law in all ancient cultures (see Hengel 1981: 3-15). 

826 As in 2.204, Josephus starts with a negative 
point that suggests moderation (on expense, see 2.195, 
234, 291). Burial rites (processions, prayers, and grave- 
side banquets) were a means to signal the significance 
of the deceased, while monuments (stipluated in wills, 
or constructed by grateful dependents) could be lavish 
in size, material, and decoration, to ensure the continu- 
ation of the honor achieved by the dead. Expense on 
such matters was open to moral and philosophical cri- 
tique. Plato urges “moderate” burials, in line with the 
status of the deceased (Leg. 717d; 958c-959e), while 
Tacitus admires the German tribes for their simple 
burial rites and graves (Germ. 27; cf. Cicero, Leg. 2.59, 
62-66; see Levison 2002: 247-50). Josephus draws from 
this tradition (he has no biblical base) as another means 
of claiming virtue in contemporary philosophical 
terms; but elsewhere he notes that expensive funerary 
rites are a Judean custom, reducing many to penury 
(War 2.1). For later rabbinic rules, see Vermes 1982: 
198, n.26. 

827 Tn this sentence and the next verbs of instruction 
are present in L, Latin, and Eusebius cod. I (and thus in 
Minster), while absent from Niese and Thackeray. The 
relatives are to be expected, though Judean tradition 
prevented priests from attending the burials of all but 
their immediate blood-relatives (Lev 21:1-4), and the 
high-priest even those (Lev 21:10-11). The addition of 
passers-by was a common social courtesy, since a fu- 
neral was a public event involving all the social ties 
contracted by the deceased: cf. Tobit 4:17; Sir 7:33-34; 
Rom 12:15; b. Ber. 18a. 

828 Cf. 2.198. Num 19:1-22 describes the ritual of 
the red heifer, whose ashes, mixed with water, are sprin- 
kled on those with corpse-impurity on the third and 
seventh days; the rite is familiar to Josephus (Ant. 4.78- 
81; cf. 18.38). It is not clear what equivalent was 
practiced in the Diaspora. Josephus elsewhere refers to 
purification after 7 days (Ant. 3.262), and Philo (Spec. 
3.205-9; cf. 1.256-66) suggests a simple sprinkling 
with water (cf. Sanders 1990: 264-67). The biblical law 
requires purification for all who enter the “tent,” and 
for all its furnishings and unstopped vessels (Num 
19:15, 18-19). Accordingly, Josephus speaks of both 


(2.27) 206 It ordered honor of parents, second to honoring Go 


d,830 


people and house needing purification, though he 
makes no reference to the time required or the method, 
nor is there any trace of the Pharisaic extension to cases 
of “overshadowing” (Sanders 1990: 184-92). 

829 Herwerden (followed by Reinach and Thacke- 
ray) bracketed this final clause, but without textual 
warrant. It provides a moral explanation for the rite of 
purification after a funeral, another attempt to place the 
laws within a moral/philosophical framework. The line 
of thought is overly compressed, but is illuminated by 
Philo: “With such forethought did he [Moses] guard 
against someone being responsible for causing anoth- 
er’s death that he thought it necessary that even those 
who touch a corpse that has met a natural death should 
not be clean at once until they have been purified 
through sprinkling and washing” (Spec. 3.205). Corpse- 
impurity is thus explained as a means to demonstrate 
the moral impurity in causing another’s death: to rein- 
force the fact that murder is impure, Moses made even 
a natural, ordinary death a cause of impurity. It was 
assumed in antiquity that killing another human ren- 
dered the perpetrator impure (cf. Plato, Leg. 865a-874a). 
The tradition shared by Josephus and Philo represents 
an attempt to make moral impurity the primary phe- 
nomenon, and ritual, physical impurity derivative from 
it. Thus even such laws are derived from moral princi- 
ples. 

830 The topic is a natural extension from 2.204-5; 
this is another aspect of good order in the household. 
The command to honor father and mother stands fifth 
in the 10 commandments (Exod 20:12; Deut 5:16; cf. 
Lev 19:3). Its position following commandments about 
God, and before other laws on human relations, encour- 
aged reflection on its special status (see Philo, Decal. 
51, 106-7; see Heinemann 1932: 252-59). Honoring 
God and honoring parents could be connected in many 
ways. The 2 could be placed in order (Ps.-Phocylides 8: 
honor first God, then parents; cf. Sib. Or. 3.593-94; 
Hypoth. 7.2; Philo, Spec. 2.235); parents could be 
termed servants of God (Philo, Decal. 119); or God 
could be named the ultimate Father (Josephus, Ant. 
4.262; cf. Aristeas 228; Sir. 3.1-6). The 2 commands are 
frequently twinned and ranked in the Greek tradition as 
well (see van der Horst 1978: 116, to which add Plato, 
Leg. 717b-e in context); indeed some Stoics went so far 
as to describe parents as second Gods (Philo, Decal. 
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and if anyone does not reciprocate the gifts he has received from them—however 
little he may fall short®?'—it hands him over to be stoned.**? It gives instruction that 


the young should honor everyone who is older, 


207 It [the law] does not permit us to hide anything from our friends, for there is 
no friendship if there is not total trust;8°> and if some hostility ensues, it has forbid- 
If a judge accepts bribes, the punishment is death.**” Ignor- 


den us to tell secrets.83° 


119-20, with note by Colson). It suits Josephus’ empha- 
sis on piety to relate moral obligations to God. 

831 The obligation of reciprocity towards a benefac- 
tor was everywhere assumed in antiquity; see Seneca, 
De Beneficiis passim and Harrison 2003. It was also 
common to describe parents as benefactors, whose gifts 
to their children should be returned in honor and recip- 
rocal care (e.g., Josephus, Ant. 1.231; 4.261-62; Philo, 
Decal. 111-18; Spec. 2.229-30). The emphasis on even 
minor failure in this regard (cf. Hypoth. 7.1-2: even 
words, perhaps from Exod 21:17) matches Josephus’ 
desire to underline the strictness of the law (cf. 2.215- 
17, 276-77). In fact, death by stoning was required only 
in the case of a “stubborn and rebellious son” (Deut 
21:18; see following note); elsewhere Josephus empha- 
sizes that it is a measure of last resort (Ant. 4.260-65). 
Josephus’ strictness in this context may be traced to his 
sources (see Appendix 5) or to a desire to match Roman 
ideals (see Appendix 6). 

832 The death penalty has already been specified in 
2 other cases (2.199, 201). Exod 21:15, 17 requires the 
death penalty (means unspecified) for striking or curs- 
ing either parent. Stoning is the punishment for the re- 
bellious son, a draconian law that was generally 
qualified or limited in application. Josephus para- 
phrases it elsewhere, adding a parental plea (Ant. 4.260- 
65; see Feldman 2000: 431-35); he also has Herod 
appeal to the law, without applying it (Ant. 16.365). 
There are other reductions and qualifications in Ps.- 
Phocylides 208-9; Philo, Spec. 2.232; m. Sanh. 8.1-5. 

833 The instruction extends beyond the borders of 
the household, but respect for elders was often twinned 
with respect for parents (Philo, Spec. 2.237-38; Ps.- 
Phocylides 220-22). A specifically scriptural root may 
be identified in Lev 19:32 (cf. Sir. 8:6), but the expec- 
tation was common across all ancient cultures (see van 
der Horst 1978: 254). On respect for elders, see 
Campbell 1994. 

834 The explanation is brief to the point of obscu- 
rity (eme| TpeoBUTAaTOV O Beds). Reinach (followed by 
Thackeray and Troiani) detected an echo of the “An- 
cient of Days” in Dan 7:9, but there is no verbal con- 
nection. The comment could arise from exegesis of Lev 
19:32 LXX, where fearing God and honoring “the face 
of the old (TpeoRuTépou)” are placed in tandem, so “the 
old” can be read as a reference to God. But the source 


833 


since God is oldest.834 


Further laws 
on fellowship 


of the idea is more likely philosophical. Since what is 
older is the origin of what is younger, and since God is 
the cause and maker of all things, God must be the old- 
est reality of all (the adjective here is neuter, not mas- 
culine; for the logic, see Philo, Spec. 2.228; Decal. 69). 

835 The horizon widens further to relationships be- 
yond the household (cf. Aristeas 228: after honor due 
to parents comes that due to friends). The themes of 
friendship and trust (cf. Ps.-Phocylides 218) are charac- 
teristic of the Judean wisdom tradition, rather than its 
law. In the Greek definition of friendship “everything 
is common between friends” (Tavta koiva ptAcov), and 
since many relationships could be characterized as 
“friendship,” the motif defines close social bonds of 
various kinds: Luke uses it in idealizing the early 
church (Acts 2.44; 4.32), just as Josephus idealizes the 
Essenes (War 2.122-23). Since information held in com- 
mon is an important social bond, the sharing and keep- 
ing of secrets is crucial in maintaining such friendship 
(cf. War 2.141). 

836 The text appears corrupt in all versions, but 
slight emendation (to Tatroppnta [“secrets”], by Niese, 
followed by all subsequent editors) renders good sense. 
For friends becoming enemies, cf. Sir. 6:8-12; 22:22; 
27:16-21 (betraying secrets); such a regulation mars the 
image of Judean concordia (2.68) and oupdavia 
(2.170). The sentiment and its terms are closely paral- 
leled in Hypoth. 7.8: un, dtAcav aTroppnta Ev Exbpa 
daiveiv (“do not divulge the secrets of friends in hos- 
tility”). The rule is more compressed in Hypothetica, 
and placed in a different context (among maxims 
against injustice), but the parallel is sufficiently close 
(and the subject sufficiently rare) to suggest some con- 
nection between them (see Appendix 5). Both also re- 
flect the influence of the Greek tradition, with its 
maxims forbidding betraying the secrets of a friend in 
anger; see the sententiae of Menander, cited by Ktichler 
1979: 232. 

837 The focus has now broadened to communal jus- 
tice (for the virtue, see 2.146, 170), though its treatment 
is extremely brief (cf. 2.216 for the law on weights and 
measures). The law prohibits judges taking bribes 
(Exod 23:8; Deut 16:19) but cites no penalty (cf. Ant. 
4.216; 9.3; m. Bikk. 4.6), though this injustice is the 
subject of a Deuteronomic curse (Deut 27:25). For Plato, 
even if the judge gives the right verdict, his acceptance 
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ing a suppliant, when able to help, makes one liable.**® 208 What someone has not 


put down he shall not pick up;%%? he shall touch nothing belonging to others; 


840 When 


he has made a loan he shall not extract interest.°4! These [rules] and many like them 


cement our fellowship with one another. 
(2.28) 209 The consideration that our legislator gave to the kindness to be shown 
to foreigners is also worth noting.’ For he may be seen to have made the very best 


Laws on 
kindness to 
foreigners 


of bribes requires putting him to death (Leg. 955 c-d). 
This discussion has certainly influenced Philo (Spec. 
4.62-67). Josephus may also be influenced by Plato (di- 
rectly or at one remove), though his strictness may sim- 
ply reflect his predeliction for the death penalty (cf. 
2.199, 201, 206). His phrase Bavatos y Chula (“the 
punishment is death’) is matched precisely in Hypoth. 
7.1, though in a different context. Josephus elsewhere 
claims innocence in this regard (Life 80). 

838 Greek: utreUBuvos. Elsewhere Josephus uses this 
term to mean “liable” to a penalty (specified in the 
context, Ant. 2.146; 7.39; 14.258). Here no penalty is 
set, and, used on its own, the adjective might be ren- 
dered “accountable”; but from the context the death 
penalty seems implied. The suppliant may be a beggar 
(cf. Hypoth. 7.6), but might also represent other kinds 
of need (Josephus uses a related verb of animals, 
2.213), and the sentiment has its closest parallel in the 
general rule of Prov 3:27 (LXX uses the same verb, 
Bonbéoo [“give help”). 

839 The 3 prohibitions in this section have no con- 
necting particles, and each finishes with a matching 
verb (Avaiprjoetat ... apetat ... AnWeTar). They are 
united in banning greed; cf. the critique of mAcoveEta 
in 2.158, 186, 272, 292. This first of the 3 (0 un 
KATEONKE TIS OCUK Avaiproetat) is drawn from the 
Greek tradition. Although the Torah contains laws 
about returning a deposit (Exod 22:7-15; cf. Ant. 4.285; 
Ps.-Phocylides 13; Philo, Spec. 4.30-38) and extracting 
a loan (Deut 24:10-11; cf. Ant. 4.268-69), this rule con- 
cerns taking property whose ownership is uncertain 
(lost property or treasure trove). There are some bibli- 
cal materials on this topic (Lev 5:22; Deut 22:1-3; cf. 
m. B. Mesi‘a 1-2), but the principle expressed here (and 
repeated in 2.216) is more or less exactly that known in 
the Greek tradition as a rule of Solon (Diogenes 
Laertius 1.57). It is cited as such by Plato (Leg. 913a- 
914d, at 913c: & un KaTéBou, EN aveAn); cf. Aelian, 
Var. hist. 3.46; 4.1; Luke 19:21; Bernays 1885: 272- 
74; Kiichler 1979: 229. The rule is found also in 
Hypoth. 7.6 (& un Kate8nkev, und’ avaipeiobar), with 
additional particulars; see further Appendix 5. 

840 Here the ownership is clear (what belongs to oth- 
ers), so the phenemenon is clearly theft (mentioned 
again, 2.216). The eighth commandment, against steal- 
ing (Exod 20:15; Deut 5:19; cf. Lev 19:11), is ex- 


842 


panded in other biblical laws (Deut 24:7; Exod 21:16; 
22:1-3; 23:4; cf. Ant. 4.271-72; Ps.-Phocylides 6; Philo, 
Virt. 96). It is a basic law of property with numerous 
parallels in ancient cultures (see van der Horst 1978: 
114). 

841 Saveicas (“when he has made a loan”) is miss- 
ing in some Eusebian codd., but rightly restored by 
Miinster. There are several biblical sources for this law: 
Exod 22:25 (LXX 22:24), against imposing interest on 
a “brother”; Lev 25:35-37 (LXX wording close to 
Josephus), regarding a “brother”; Deut 23:19-20 (LXX 
23:20-21), allowing interest from a foreigner, but not 
from an Israelite; cf. Ps 15:5; Ezek 18: 8, 13, 17. In Ant. 
4.266 Josephus had cited this law as applying only to 
Israelites, and only in relation to food (mentioned 
alongside money in Lev 25:37; Deut 23:19-20); cf. the 
exegesis of this law in Philo, Spec. 2.74-78; Virt. 82- 
87; 4 Macc. 2:8; m. B. Mesi‘a 5.1-11. It is perhaps al- 
luded to in Ps.-Phocylides 83 (see van der Horst 1978: 
171-72, noting the evidence of CPJ 20, 24, that some 
Judeans in Egypt made loans to fellow Judeans at 
standard rates of interest). Josephus does not make ex- 
plicit that the law applies only to relations among 
Judeans (the context is sensitive, 2.148), though the 
following statement indicates that all these rules con- 
cern “fellowship” within the Judean community. The 
prohibition of interest was not unique to Judeans; cf. 
Plato, Leg. 742c. 

842 Niese wrongly bracketed this statement, which is 
supported by the best Eusebian codd.; it concludes the 
collection of laws from 2.199 to 2.208, and stands in 
parallel to 2.198. Philo found the law against interest 
an instructor in many virtues (including fellowship, as 
here, Virt. 84); on “fellowship” [koivoovia] and its pri- 
mary application to relations among Judeans, see note 
to “another” at 2.146. 

843 This new paragraph (2.209-10) is different in 
style and content from its surrounding context. On ei- 
ther side are third-person verbs without explicit subject, 
giving pithy instruction or prohibition. Here the sub- 
ject is “our legislator,” who has not been mentioned 
within the law-summary and will not reappear until the 
end (2.218). Josephus steps back to comment on the 
contents of the law (as in 2.198, 208), and draws atten- 
tion to the fact that he is doing so (“... is also worth 
noting”). In contrast to the rules summarized in 2.199- 
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provision that we should neither corrupt our own habits*** nor begrudge those who 


choose to share our ways.*4> 


laws as us he gives a friendly welcome, 
ter of birth but also of choice in life style. 


846 
847 


208, 211-14, the material in 2.209-10 is general, more 
a comment about the tone and purpose of the legisla- 
tion than a summary of laws themselves. 

In fact, the ideas and much of the vocabulary are 
closely paralleled in other parts of this treatise, espe- 
cially in 2.255-61 (cf. Gerber 1997: 197). The follow- 
ing are the most obvious examples: Tpovoéc (“make 
provision”), 2.209 and 2.257; 8eipco (“destroy”), 2.209 
and 2.259 (Siapbdpa); mpoaipeopat (“choose”), 2.209 
and 2.258; yeTexco (“share”), 2.209 and 2.261; Séxouat 
(“welcome”), 2.210 and 2.256, 258, 261 (Tmapadéxouan, 
“accept”); Avautyvunl (“mix”), 2.210 and 2.257 (emi- 
UIYVULL); GuvnPetar (“intimate ways”), 2.210, 258. In 
short, the content and tenor of 2.209-10 seem designed 
to support the later, apologetic discussion of Judean 
attitudes to “foreigners” (2.236-86, with 2.257-61 at its 
heart). Whatever the origin of the surrounding material 
(2.190-218), Josephus’ hand is evident here. 

This first sentence signals the shift of topic to “for- 
eigners” (in contrast to fellowship “with one another”, 
2.208), and the new section, which runs to 2.214, is 
held together by reference to “kindness” (eTeikela) at 
its beginning, middle (2.111, the adjective emeikns), 
and end (2.214). If Josephus has particular laws in 
mind, it might be those which forbid oppressing the 
“alien” (e.g., Exod 22:21; Lev 19:33-34; Deut 10:11). 
Philo had already taken these to inculcate a general 
attitude of friendliness to proselytes (see below), and 
Josephus similarly discusses attitudes towards precisely 
such a “foreigner.” Although the headline virtue is 
“kindness,” the paragraph strikes a balance between 
welcome and exclusion, mirroring the stance of 2.236- 
86. 

844 The balance between restriction and welcome is 
evident in the chiastic arrangement or 2.209-10: restric- 
tion (here), welcome (next clause), welcome (2.210a), 
restriction (2.210b). The fear of corruption is vividly 
illustrated elsewhere in the story of the Midianite 
women (Ant. 4.129-55), where exogamy introduces 
idolatry, and threatens to destroy the Judean way of life 
(4.140). 

845 The notion of “choice” is crucial (repeated in 
2.210; cf. “agreement” in 2.123). To “share our ways” 
entails greater commitment than mere imitation of 
Judean customs (discussed in 2.280-86, with different 
terms). Josephus is here speaking of (what we call) 
“proselytes,” whose adoption of Judean culture he de- 
scribes with a variety of terms (see note to “laws” at 


210 To those who wish to come and live under the same 
reckoning that affinity is not only a mat- 
But he did not want those who approach 


2.123). When Philo discusses this phenomenon, he 
stresses their religious change and its social cost (e.g., 
Spec. 1.51-53; 4.178; Virt. 102-8, 182, 212-19), and 
thus emphasizes the need for Judeans to practice 
“soodwill” (eUvoia) and “benevolence” (dthavOpc- 
Ta); he considers “kindness” (etrteikeic) in this con- 
text too mild a term (Virt. 106). On “not begrudging” 
(unte p8ovrocpev), cf. Ant. 1.11, in relation to Pto- 
lemy II. 

846 For the theme of welcome (S€Xouat) or ad- 
mittance (Tapadexouat), see 2.256, 258, 261. Judean 
communities rarely if ever engaged in active proselyti- 
zation, if that is defined (like Christian “mission’”) as a 
systematic policy to “save” Gentiles (see Goodman 
1994a). But “friendly welcome” (active support) for 
those who wished to become proselytes may be presup- 
posed by the fact that the phenomenon occurred at all, 
and with enough frequency (in Rome) to elicit hostile 
remarks from Tacitus (Hist. 5.5.1) and Juvenal (Sat. 
14.96-106). Josephus has an extended account of the 
assistance given to Izates, king of Adiabene (Ant. 
20.17-96). For the suggestion that this treatise is itself 
protreptic (designed to encourage proselytism, Mason 
1996), see Introduction, § 7.2. 

847 The term “affinity” (olkeloTNS) is carefully cho- 
sen. It evokes a close relationship (cf. “our own habits,” 
Ta olKela, in 2.209), and normally relates to the house- 
hold or members of the wider family (e.g., Philo, Mos. 
1.241, 324; 2.176, 278). But it could be expanded to 
include other types of affinity (cf. Apion 1.272), and 
Josephus here mirrors Philo’s redefinition of the term. 
In relation to proselytes, Philo insists that the truest 
affinity lies in common virtue, a phenomenon broader 
and deeper than physical kinship (e.g., Spec. 1.52, 316- 
17; 2.73; 4.159; Virt. 179, 218-19; Praem. 152). Jose- 
phus stretches “affinity” beyond relations of “birth” 
(yévos), with which he juxtaposes (not opposes) 
“choice” (Tpoaipeais). The latter played a central role 
in Stoicism, and the Stoic notion of a form of belong- 
ing crossing boundaries of family, city, and nation may 
have influenced this conception of proselytes (cf. 
Berthelot 2003: 365, n.138). Josephus does not explain 
whether or how the ethnicity of the proselyte might be 
redefined (cf. Ant. 20.37 on Izates’ desire to become 
“securely Judean”); the matter was sensitive in Rome, 
where proselytes could be accused of abandoning their 
Romanness (Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1). But it is notable that 
choice is an aspect of affinity supplementary to birth, 
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on a casual basis to be mixed with our intimate ways.**® 


Other laws on 
kindness: to 
enemies and 


‘ 853 
animals 


nore an unburied corpse; 


not its antithesis. Arguments that, with the influx of 
proselytes, “Judaism” was becoming a “religion” rather 
than an ethnic tradition (Schwartz 1992: 5-15) receive 
no support here; see Cohen 1999: 69-139 and Mason 
forthcoming b. 

848 The plural ouvnPetats is better attested textually 
(L, Eusebius cod. I; cf. Latin solemnitatibus), even 
though Josephus elsewhere probably only uses the sin- 
gular ouvnGeia (there is a textual variant at 2.224). In 
the singular, the word means either “close company” 
(e.g., Ant. 4.131, 133) or “customary way of life” (e.g., 
Ant. 10.72; 11.9; 12.285, 303). Here, in the plural, it 
seems to mean “intimate ways of life.” It is striking that 
Josephus ends the paragraph with this negative point, 
though “did not want” is a mild prohibition, and “on a 
casual basis” (ek Tapépyou) makes this form of asso- 
ciation seem frivolous (cf. 2.257). But a concern with 
“mixing” is characteristic of this treatise (see note to 
“us” at 1.229), and Josephus here anticipates the argu- 
ment of 2.236-86. The forms of forbidden mixing might 
include Gentile participation in domestic rites (e.g., 
Passover, Exod 12:43, so Reinach), temple-access (cf. 
2.104; Ant. 3.318-19), table fellowship (2.174, 258), 
and intermarriage (see note to “kinship” at 2.200). 

849 The verb (here and throughout 2.111-14) has no 
expressed subject. In 2.190-208 it has been translated 
“it” (amplying “the law’), but after 2.209-10, where 
“the legislator” has been mentioned, it seems best to 
imply a personal subject, “he.” “Other measures” 
(t&AAQ) is a catch-all and imprecise title (also used in 
Hypothetica, e.g., 7.3, 6, 8, 9). The topics to be dis- 
cussed are of universal scope (including treatment of 
enemies), and thus continue the theme of relations with 
“foreigners” (2.209). The references to kindness in 
2.211, 214 also connect these diverse materials to the 
heading of 2.209. 

850 Greek: av EOTIV T] UETASOGIS avayKaia. 
Josephus uses LeTaSoois to mean a “share” or “hand- 
out” (War 2.134; Ant. 18.150)—1.e., what is given, not 
the act of giving. So this phrase is not about “the duty 
of sharing with others” (Thackeray), but the necessity 
of giving a sample (of the other laws). For the notion of 
(apologetic) necessity here, see 2.287. 

851 Cf, 2.207 on not ignoring a suppliant; Prov 
25:21 specifies giving food and water to enemies. The 
universal scope helps refute the impression that Judeans 
are misanthropic (2.148). In Hypoth. 7.6 we find the 
same rule: not begrudging fire to one who needs it, nor 
closing off running water, but giving food to the poor 


(2.29) 211 He prescribed other measures,*4? of which a sample is necessary: 
give fire, water, and food to all who request them;**! to point the way; 
and that the decisions made even towards enemies 


850 to 


852 not to ig- 


and crippled. Although the vocabulary is different, the 
same 3 items are found in the same order. In fact both 
texts draw from a common tradition, a stock of Greek 
precepts traditionally known as “the curses of Bou- 
zyges” (cf. Hypoth. 7.8; Bouzyges was a priest of Zeus 
Teleios who pronounced curses against social crimes). 
This flexible tradition inculcated the basic rules of ci- 
vility, including this and the next 2 items in this sec- 
tion; see Bernays 1885: 277-82; T. Williams 1962. This 
tradition was known in Rome (Cicero, Off. 1.52; 3.54- 
55) and Josephus draws from it (rather than the law) to 
insist that Judeans are as civilized as any in their social 
relations (see Kiichler 1979: 229-30). 

852 There are biblical laws against misleading a 
blind person (Deut 27: 18), or placing a stumbling- 
block in their path (Lev 19:14); cf. Ant. 4.276 (“point 
out the road to those who are ignorant”). But this rule 
is also influenced by the Bouzygian tradition, where 
aiding the lost was a fundamental duty (cf. Cicero, Off. 
1.52; 3.54-55; Seneca, Ben. 4.29.1; Ep. 95.51. Juvenal 
scorns Judeans in Rome as a clannish, antisocial group, 
and complains that they do not point the way to any 
but those who practice the same rites (non monstrare 
vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, Sat. 14.103). There is no 
direct link between Josephus and Juvenal, but the com- 
mon topic is intriguing: if Juvenal voices a Roman 
impression, that Judeans flout the rules of common ci- 
vility, Josephus is eager to claim an exemplary human- 
ity. 
853 The duty to bury the dead was noted in 2.205, 
with regard to the household, but is here universal. The 
biblical law presumes this duty, and applies it even to 
criminals (Deut 21:22-23; cf. War 3.377; 4.317; Ant. 
4.265). The duty to bury the dead was regarded in an- 
tiquity as one of the unwritten or “natural” laws, and it 
was included in the Bouzyges code (Bernays 1885: 
279; Kichler 1979: 230-31). Hypoth. 7.7 adds this rule 
immediately after those about fire, water, and food. 
Josephus is horrified by failure to observe this duty 
even in time of war (War 4.317 [Idumaeans]; 4.381-82 
[Zealots, a crime against the laws of nature and coun- 
try]; 6.2-3), and takes for granted that everyone would 
want to cover the dead with at least a sprinkling of soil 
(War 4.332; 5.514). In the biblical tradition, it is re- 
garded as terrible to die, like an animal, unburied (e.g., 
Jer 16:4; 22:19), and the theme is particularly promi- 
nent in Tobit (e.g., 1:17-18; 2:7; 4:3; 12:12-13); cf. Ps.- 
Phocylides 99 (with van der Horst 1978: 180-81, citing 
parallels in both Greek and Roman traditions). 
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should be kind.*°4 212 For he does not permit setting their country on fire,*°> nor 
did he allow cutting down cultivated trees;8°° he has even forbidden us to strip those 
who have fallen in battle,8°? and made provision for prisoners of war, that they 
should be free from abuse, especially women.*** 213 He took care to teach us®°? 


860 861 


civility and benevolence®™ indirectly, 


such that he did not disregard even brute 


animals,*° but permitted only their lawful use and disallowed all others.*°? Those that 


854 The text is uncertain, but there is reason to fol- 
low L (with support from Latin) against Eusebius (so 
also Mras and Minster): émieikr Se KAI TA POS TOUS 
TOAELIOUS Eivat KpIGévta. This introduces the rules of 
2.212, the adjective echoing “kindness” (emetkela) in 
2.209. 

855 There is no biblical law on this topic, though 
there is on the next (cutting down trees), and the two 
are related features of a “scorched earth” policy. 
Josephus had considerable experience of houses and 
villages being set on fire during the Revolt (e.g., War. 
4.443-48 [by Vespasian]; 4.488 [L. Annius]; 4.536-37 
[Simon]), not to mention the burning of Jerusalem (War 
6.407). There is an implied criticism of Roman military 
policy. 

856 Deut 20:19-20 allows taking the fruit from fruit- 
trees, but not cutting them down; but if they do not 
produce fruit, the timber can be used for siege works. It 
was (and is) customary to destroy the enemy’s orchards 
of fruit and olive trees, not only for the sake of wood 
but also to render life unsustainable (cf. Philo, Spec. 
4.23). Indeed, the Bible records this as practiced 
against the Moabites (2 Kgs 3:19, 25; Ant. 9.36, 41), at 
the instigation of Elisha, while Josephus notes the Ro- 
man devastation of trees around Jerusalem, at the time 
of the siege (War 5.107, 523; 6.5-7; cf. later, 7.211). 
The Deuteronomic ban is echoed in Judean literature, 
with imaginative comment on its rationale (Ant. 4.299; 
Philo, Spec. 4.226-29; Virt. 150-54; 4 Macc. 2.14; cf. 
Ps.-Phocylides 38?). But it was not only Judeans who 
criticized this military tactic. Plato thought that Greeks, 
when fighting fellow Greeks, should refrain from rav- 
aging their land, and take only one year’s harvest (Resp. 
470a-471c). Diodorus admired the Indians for declining 
to burn their enemies’ land or cut down their trees 
(Diodorus 2.36.7). 

857 It was normal in war to take captives as slaves 
and to strip the dead of their weapons or anything else 
of value (e.g., their clothes). The law has no comment 
on this practice (cf. Exod 23:4, on returning an enemy’s 
livestock), but the biblical narratives suggest to 
Josephus that Judean soldiers stripped their enemies in 
the usual way (Moses even ordered this, Ant. 3.59; cf. 
4.93; 7.309, 315; 9.14-15; 12.309, 328). This ban (cf. 
Life 128) thus seems dependent more on the Greek than 
on the biblical tradition. Plato’s discussion of this topic 


(Resp. 469c-e) allowed stripping off weapons, but noth- 
ing else. Josephus uses the same term (okuAgUco), with- 
out indicating if weapons may be taken; he thus 
presents Judeans as exceptionally generous to their en- 
emies. 

858 Enslavement is not prohibited, only “abuse” 
(UBpis), a term that, in connection with women, had 
sexual connotations (cf. 2.201, 270). It was normal to 
rape captive women, married or unmarried, as Josephus 
presumes elsewhere (1.35 [see note at “foreigners”]; 
War 7.334, 377, 385; Ant. 3.276; 13.292). The biblical 
law allows sexual intercourse with a captive woman, 
after a month’s interval, on the condition that she is 
either kept thereafter as a wife or allowed to go free 
(Deut 21:10-14). Elsewhere, Josephus paraphrases this 
closely (Ant. 4.257-59), though it was modified in other 
traditions (Philo, Spec. 4.223-25; Virt. 110-15; Hypoth. 
7.8). Here he implies a total ban on the sexual use of 
captives, stretching to an ideal above the law; cf. his 
claim that he left every woman unmolested, avu- 
Bptotov, Life 80, 259 (see Mason 2001: 66-67). 

859 Reading the longer text (S16aoKElv MUGS E0- 
TrouSaoev), with Miinster (following L, Latin and 
Eusebius cod. I). Cf. the charge that Moses’ laws teach 
vice and not a single virtue (2.146). 

860 Greek: nuepoTns and diAavOpertia. For the 
former, see note to “behavior” at 2.151; for the latter, 
note to “benevolence” at 2.146. The laws concerning 
enemies could be put under several headings, such as 
kindness (Philo, Virt. 116-20, with a further list of vir- 
tues at 119), self-restraint (Philo, Virt. 125-27), or the 
triumph of reason (4 Macc. 2.14). It may seem strange 
to illustrate d\AavOpcotia (literally, “love of human- 
ity”) by reference to animals; but Philo does the same 
(Virt. 140-41), in a passage also directed against 
charges of misanthropy (see Terrian 1985). For the rela- 
tionship between this summary and Philo’s De 
Virtutibus see Berthelot 2003: 374-76. 

861 Greek: TOppcobev, used by Philo in speaking of 
laws that “implicitly” or “indirectly” teach a broader 
lesson (e.g., Spec. 3.63, 117; 4.203; Virt. 21, 116, 160). 

862 In the hierarchy of nature, animals are so much 
lower than humans (they are “brute” [“Aoya], without 
reason), that it can occasion surprise that the law 
should even consider them (cf. Paul at 1 Cor. 9:9-10). 
Their inclusion here seems justified a fortiori: if we are 
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take refuge in homes, like suppliants, he prohibited killing.°®4 He did not allow the 
parents to be killed together with their nestlings,8© but [instructed us] to spare ani- 
mals that work, even in enemy territory, and not to slaughter them.°®° 214 So in every 
way he considered carefully what would constitute kindness,8°’ employing the laws 


cited above as teachers,*° 


with no excuses.*°? 


Severity of 
punishments 


to be kind to them, how much more to humans (cf. 
Philo, Spec. 4.196; Virt. 140, 160). Hypoth. 7.9 regards 
laws on animals (including those here cited) as “little 
things” that may seem worthless. It was rare in the 
Greek tradition to legislate on the treatment of animals. 
In the rabbinic tradition such laws were known as the 
“least weighty” laws, still to be observed as seriously 
as the “weighty” (e.g., m. Hul. 12.5). 

863 The application is not immediately clear (asses 
may be beaten, 2.87). Some find an allusion to includ- 
ing animals in sabbath rest (Deut 5:14, so Reinach) or 
the ban on muzzling the ox (Deut 25:4). Hypoth. 7.7 
prohibits gelding. However, the reference to “use” 
(xprots) suggests either food laws (Lev 11; Deut 14), 
or the ban on sexual contact (Exod 22:19; Lev 18:23; 
20:15-16; Deut 27:21; Ps.-Phocylides 188; so also 
Niebuhr 1987: 35, n.125). On the sexual connotations 
of xpos, cf. Rom 1:26). 

864 Greek: & 8 WOTEP IKETEVOVTA TPOOHEVYEL 
TOIS OlKIaIS ATElTEV AvEAEIv. This and the rest of this 
section is used by Porphyry, Abst. 4.14, a sign that this 
text intrigued a scholar in the 3" century CE. There is 
no biblical warrant for this law, but we find it, with very 
similar vocabulary, in Hypoth. 7.9: un Codev ikectav 
ola £00’ OTe TPOahevyovTwVv avaipeiv (“do not de- 
stroy the appeal of animals, such as they make when- 
ever they flee to you”); see Appendix 5. Terrian 
suggests the rule is an extension of the law against eat- 
ing unclean birds (1985: 143-44); Belkin connects it 
with the law on the fugitive slave (1936-37: 6). There 
is a remote parallel in Plutarch, Mor. 984d and, like 
others in this context, the law may adapt a Greek 
maxim. 

865 The noun veotToi (translated “nestlings”) could 
be used for any young animal (so Blum), and it is pos- 
sible to find an allusion to the law against sacrificing 
young animals less than 7 days old, or on the same day 
as their mother (Exod 22:30; Lev 22:27-28; cf. Ant. 
3.236; Philo, Virt. 125-30, 142). But Josephus’ lan- 
guage is extremely close to Deut 22:6-7 LXX, which 
concerns nestlings and their parents. The same law is 
cited in a similar context in Hypoth. 7.9 (in mostly dif- 
ferent terms) and alluded to in Ps.-Phocylides 84-85; cf. 
m. Hul. 12.1-5. In rabbinic law it became known as “the 


and fixing punitive legislation to deal with transgressors, 


(2.30) 215 The penalty for most transgressors is death,*”? whether a man commits 


least weighty” of the commandments (see Crouch 1972: 
86, n.7). 

866 This may be related to the biblical law about 
returning an enemy’s lost animals, and helping his don- 
key that has fallen under its load (Exod 23:4-5; Ant. 
4.275). Those laws had become paradigms of virtue in 
other Judean traditions; cf. Ps.-Phocylides 140; 4 Macc. 
2:14; Philo, Virt. 116-20. 

867 Greek: emieikela; the term brackets the material 
in 2.209-14 (cf. the adjective in 2.111). This statement, 
like those in 2.198, 208, concludes a category of laws. 
It was easiest to group this final category by the virtue 
they inculcate, although they mostly concerned “for- 
eigners.” 

868 Again an allusion to the critique cited in 2.145 
(cf. “teach” in 2.213). 

869 Josephus again uses the end of one paragraph to 
open up the topic of the next (here, punishments, 
2.215-17; cf. 2.150, 156, 163). The refusal to allow an 
excuse (Tpdpaals, translated “pretext” at 2.195, 204) 
is a sign of Judean severity, to which Josephus will re- 
turn (2.276); cf. 2.178 (no exemptions) and 2.174, 204 
(no excuse of ignorance). 

870 The death penalty has been mentioned 4 times 
(2.199, 201, 206, 207), with additional, unspecified 
punishments in 2.194, 207. Josephus now gathers, re- 
peats, and amplifies those notices in 2.215-217a. Since 
this list begins and ends with reference to the death 
penalty (2.215, 217a) it supports the impression that 
“most” transgression is punished in this way, though 
sandwiched between these are crimes whose punish- 
ment is not specified (2.216). The emphasis implies that 
strict penalties indicate a high morality (cf. Diodorus’ 
admiration of Egyptians on this score, 1.77). It concurs 
with a traditional Roman sense of discipline and mo- 
rality (see Appendix 6), though not with what Josephus 
records elsewhere as Pharisaic leniency (Ant. 13.294). 
Again, Josephus’ point is closely paralleled in Hypo- 
thetica, with a similar emphasis on the death penalty 
and a refusal to allow extenuation or reduction in pun- 
ishment (7.1-2; cf. Josephus at 2.276). Hypothetica also 
focuses on the same types of transgression (sexual sins 
and impiety towards God and parents), while including 
other topics. It is unclear whether the death penalty 
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adultery,*”! or rapes a girl,8”? or dares to make a sexual assault on a male, or submits 


to the assault as the passive partner.’’3 Even in the case of slaves, the law is similarly 
inexorable.’”4 216 If anyone is fraudulent even in measures or weights, or in a sale 
that is unjust and deceitfully conducted,’” or if he steals another’s property,°’° or 
picks up what he did not put down,*”’ the punishments in all these cases are not 
commensurate with others’, but greater.8’8 217 For in the case of a crime against 
parents or sacrilege against God,’”? even if someone [merely] intends it, he dies in- 
stantly.88° For those, on the other hand, who do everything in accordance with the 
laws,®*! the reward is not silver or gold,*** nor indeed a crown made of olive or pars- 


Afterlife reward 


could be applied by Judean communities in the 
Diaspora or in the homeland after 70 CE (or under Ro- 
man rule before that date), except by lynching; for dis- 
cussion, see Oppenheimer 1998. As with the rules on 
temple sacrifice, Josephus is describing an ideal. Gerber 
finds the repetition of earlier material in 2.215-17 a 
clear sign that Josephus here uses an earlier source 
(1997: 107-9); but the repetition may be for rhetorical 
emphasis (on sources and redaction, see Appen- 
dix 5). 

871 Cf. 2.201, where the death penalty was specified. 

872 The “girl” (kOpy) could be either unbetrothed 
(see 2.200, with note to “seizure”) or betrothed (see 
2.201, with note to “betrothed to another man”). 
Josephus had noted the death penalty in the latter case 
(2.201). For the biblical law in the former case (requir- 
ing marriage, not death), see note to “marriage” at 
2.276. 

873 The Greek teipcco is better translated “assault” 
than “tempt” (Thackeray); the active partner in sexual 
intercourse was often taken to be an “aggressor.” The 
law against homoerotic practice was noted in 2.199, 
with the death penalty. Here the passive partner is as- 
sumed to be equally at fault, for allowing himself to be 
“feminized” (by being penetrated). Hypoth. 7.1 claims 
that this sin is too obvious to require mention. 

874 Reinach thought the text corrupt, and Gian- 
grande suggested an emendation (1962: 116-17, read- 
ing emiPouAols for emi SovAcis), but the text makes 
good sense as it stands. Slaves fit this context well, 
since they were regularly used (by both male and female 
owners) for sexual purposes. It is not clear whether the 
slaves are here held equally liable to the death penalty, 
or whether the death penalty is here taken to apply (to 
the perpetrator) even if the sexual partner is a slave 
(rather than a free man or woman); the parallel in 
Hypoth. 7.2 would suggest the latter (uBpiCetv there has 
a sexual meaning). On the law as “inexorable” (aTra- 
PaiTHTOS) see note to “punishment” at 2.178. 

875 The rules in this section (2.216) do not explictly 
carry the death penalty, but their severity is implied by 
the context. The law against unjust scales was not men- 
tioned before; the others were. The biblical laws on this 


topic (Lev 19:35-36; Deut 25:13-16) are echoed 
throughout the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Prov 11:1; 16:11; 
Ezek 45:10-12; Amos 8:5), and were common in an- 
cient cultures (cf. Diodorus 1.78.3 on Egypt). Philo 
gives brief comment (Her. 162; Spec. 4.193-94), and 
they are echoed in other Judean literature (e.g., Sir. 
42.4; Sib. Or. 3.237; Ps.-Phocylides 14-15; Hypoth. 
7.8). 

876 On theft, see 2.208, with note to “others.” 
Hypoth. 7.6 uses the same verb (Upaipgouat), but the 
rule is otherwise differently expressed. 

877 For the phrase, see note to “down” at 2.208. 

878 No punishments are specified here, or in the bib- 
lical texts relevant to the first 2 cases (the third is non- 
biblical). This is the only point within the summary of 
the law (2.190-218) where a comparison is made with 
other legislation (cf. 2.276; Hypoth. 7.1) 

879 For crime against parents, see 2.208. Josephus 
now makes the death penalty (Deut 21:18-21) applica- 
ble to any “crime” (&Sikia). As in 2.208, parents are 
bracketed with God; cf. Hypoth. 7.2, which runs to- 
gether “sacrilege” (XoéBe1a) against God, parents, and 
benefactors. 

880 On intention, contrast Ant. 12.358. The dramatic 
conclusion heightens the sense of severity. With regard 
to blasphemy against God, Josephus’ source text is Lev 
24:13-16, where there is no allowance for a trial. The 
extension of the definition of crime from act to inten- 
tion represents an ethical interest in interiority, com- 
mon in both Hellenistic and later rabbinic ethics (cf. 
Ps.-Phocylides 52; Matt 6:21-48). But it is not clear 
how these crimes, if they took shape only in intention, 
could be publicly proven and punished; on the theme 
in early Judean law, see Jackson 1975: 202-34. The 
text is silent on post-mortem punishment, though not 
on afterlife reward (2.218). 

881 Some Eusebian codd. (followed by Niese) have 
a milder version, “for those who live lawfully” (Tos ... 
vouttass Biovot). But this version of the text (Tots ... 
KATA TOUS VOLOUS TAVTA TPaTTOUO!) is better at- 
tested (L, Latin, Eusebius cod. I). This need not imply 
perfection, merely utter commitment to the law (cf. 
Deut 27:26, cited by Paul in Gal 3:10); in the follow- 
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ley,®8? and a public proclamation of that sort,’*4 218 but each individual, having the 


internal witness of the conscience,®*> has come to believe 


886__as the legislator proph- 


esied®8’ and as God provided firm assurance***—that to those who keep the laws and, 
should it be necessary to die for them, meet death eagerly,*®’ God has granted re- 
newed existence and receipt of a better life®°° at the turn [of the ages].8?! 


ing section the same people are “those who keep the 
laws.” 

882 Josephus switches from “penalty” (Cnuia, “loss,” 
2.215) to “reward” (yépas, also “prize”). Given the 
importance of contests in antiquity (e.g., competitions 
in athletics, musical performance, horse- and chariot- 
racing), the notion of a prize or reward was readily 
available as a metaphor and open to philosophical 
elaboration: material and transient rewards could be 
contrasted with the promise of a more valuable “re- 
ward” for the soul. Josephus, like Paul, uses this antith- 
esis within an eschatological framework (cf. 1 Cor 
9:25), but Josephus starts with monetary reward to un- 
derline the Judean resistance to the lure of material 
wealth (cf. 2.195, 205). Silver cups and golden crowns 
are attested as prizes at ancient contests, and the vic- 
tor’s city could reward its hero with financial benefits. 

883 A crown of olive leaves was given to victors at 
the Olympic games; a kind of parsley (c£Atvos, or “cel- 
ery”) was used for crowns at the Nemean and Isthmian 
games. 

884 Greek: Kal TOIOUTH Tis avakrpuEts (“of that 
sort” presumably means: another purely temporal and 
transient reward). The noun (hapax in Josephus; cf. the 
cognate verb in War 7.46) denotes the public procla- 
mation of a victory, at the games or in the home city at 
the victor’s triumphant return (cf. Philo, Praem. 6). It 
stands in contrast to the private and inaudible, but more 
reliable, attestation of the conscience (2.218). 

885 The conscience (TO ouvelSds) is the first of three 
witnesses: conscience, Moses, and God; for its role in 
witness, cf. Ant. 1.209; 4.286 (also supported by God). 
Josephus knows the effects of a bad conscience (Ant. 
1.45-47; 2.25, etc.), but here alludes to the power of a 
good or pure conscience to give confidence to face 
both life and death (cf. War 1.453; 2.582; Ant. 2.52). 

886 The potentially simple statement (“the reward is 
not X but Y’) has become complicated by reference to 
each individual’s belief. This may reflect the fact that 
these intangible and future rewards can only be a mat- 
ter of belief (cf. Gerber 1997: 194-95). Or it may cir- 
cumvent the problem that, as reported in Antiquities, 
not all Judeans were in agreement on this matter (see 
below); rather than overstate unanimity with a claim 
about “us” (cf. 2.179), Josephus refers to this as a mat- 
ter of individual belief. The verb tetioteukev (“has 
come to believe”) matches other references to Judean 
belief (2.160, 169), as well as the following statement 


about God’s “‘assurance” (trioTIs). 

887 As in 2.209, Josephus steps outside the content 
of the laws to comment on the legislator, Moses. For the 
verb, cf. 2.286 (in the sense of “forthtelling”) and 2.75 
(prophetans, predicting, but not, as here, with escha- 
tological reference). Josephus here takes the Pharisaic 
position that life beyond death is a Mosaic doctrine, a 
claim vigorously opposed by Sadducees. For their dif- 
ferent views see War 2.153, 165; Ant. 18.14, 16; Acts 
23:6-10; cf. Essenes on afterlife in War 2.151-58; Ant. 
18.18. The Mishnah excludes from the world to come 
“those who say there is no resurrection of the dead pre- 
scribed in the Law” (m. Sanh. 10.1), and rabbinic texts 
make strenuous efforts to find Mosaic proof for the be- 
lief (b. Sanh. 90b-92a, including Exod 6:4; Deut 6.4; 
11:21; 31:16). Similarly, the gospels record Jesus in 
dispute with Sadducees (Mark 12:18-27 // Matt 22:23- 
33 // Luke 20:27-38); Jesus claims that they know “nei- 
ther the scriptures nor the power of God” and cites 
Exod 3:6 in proof. 

888 If this is a category separate from Mosaic proph- 
ecies, it may allude to other scriptural passages taken 
to be proofs of a better eschatological existence in store 
for the righteous (e.g., Isa 26:19; Ezek 37:1-14; Dan 
12: 2-3, and numerous passages in the LXX psalms; see 
Wright 2003: 85-128). 

889 This additional comment seems gratuitous: the 
reward is presumably for all who keep the laws, not 
only for those die for them. But the addition serves a 
number of functions. First, it highlights the Judean 
“contempt for death” (2.146) and simultaneously helps 
refute Apollonius’ double charge of cowardice and 
recklessness (2.148): Judeans are prepared to die, but 
for a noble cause (for the laws), not in sheer stupidity. 
Secondly, it repeats a theme already announced in 1.42- 
43, 191-92 (the language here very closely matches 
that of 1.42) and sets up the full-scale discussion of this 
topic in 2.219-35; again Josephus uses a phrase at the 
end of one paragraph to announce the theme of the 
next. On dying for the law, see note to “law” at 2.219. 
“Eager” death for this cause is emphasized in 1.42 and 
by Philo, Legat. 208-9, 308, 369; cf. the Essenes in War 
2.153 (ev@upor; here TpobUuas). 

890 Greek: €6coKev 0 Beds yeveobar Te TaAIV Kal 
Biov apeives AoBelv. In his description of the 3 Judean 
“philosophies,” Josephus noted their varying beliefs on 
the afterlife. Essenes believed in an immortal soul, 
gladly released from the prison of the body, and, for the 
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219 I would have hesitated to write this now,8” were it not evident to all from the 
facts®°3 that, to date, many of our people on many occasions®™* have nobly under- 


righteous, a life of eternal blessedness (War 2.151-58; 
Ant. 18.18). Sadducees thought the soul had no further 
life beyond death (War 2.165; Ant. 18.16). Pharisees 
believed that the soul was immortal: the wicked would 
be eternally punished, while the good would “transfer 
into another body” (War 2.163) or enjoy the “rest of a 
new life” (pactavn Tov avaBiovv, Ant. 18.14). 
Josephus’ only other statement of his own beliefs is in 
War 3.372-75 (arguing against suicide): our souls are 
immortal, and when we die we repay the loan of the 
soul, given by God; holy and obedient souls go the 
most holy, heavenly place, thence “at the turn of the 
ages” (see next note) to take up alternative residence 
again in holy bodies (ayvois Tad avtevoikilovTat 
owuaciv, War 3.374). Elsewhere, he reports others’ 
more general sense of an afterlife: the teachers in War 
1.650, 653 (toned down in Ant. 17.152-53, 158-59), and 
Eleazar in War 7.341-57. See the full discussion in 
Elledge 2006; Mason 1991: 156-70, 297-308 (also 
Sievers 1998; Wright 2003: 175-81). 

Josephus’ vocabulary here only partially overlaps 
with that of his earlier statements. “Renewed existence” 
(tadiv yeveodat) recalls Plato (e.g., Phaed. 70c, 72a; 
see Mason 1991: 162-64). The present statement sug- 
gests a new beginning, not just a continued life of the 
soul, and it may therefore imply some sort of resurrected 
(i.e., newly embodied) existence (cf. taAtv in War 
3.374). But there is no explicit reference to “bodies” 
(nor in the passages in Antiquities; in this respect, War 
3.374 is unique). This may be out of sensitivity to non- 
Judean readers (rather than the adoption of an 
Alexandrian source, pace Belkin 1936-37: 25, 28), but 
the text is notably imprecise about what the renewed 
existence will be, and also when, where, and how it will 
come to pass. It is possible that Josephus is now less 
willing to commit himself to a bodily renewal than 
when he wrote War, some 20 years earlier. 

891 Greek: Ek Tepitpotmns. The parallel in War 
3.374 (ek TEpITpOTINS alcdveoVv) suggests the addition 
of the words in brackets; the phrase is otherwise ob- 
scure. Tepitpotm is either the turn of a wheel (suggest- 
ing a cyclical movement of time) or any other sort of 
turn, change, or upheaval (see Mason 1991: 167-68, 
suggesting the translation “succession” or “change’”). 
Thus the phrase could be heard to be congruent with 
the Stoic notion of perpetual world-cycles, but 
Josephus probably shared the Pharisaic belief in a sin- 
gle decisive change, the dawn of “the age to come.” It 
may seem surprising to finish a summary of the laws 
with this eschatological expectation, but there was 
good precedent: both Plato’s Republic and Cicero’s 


Judean 
endurance for 
the laws 


Republic finish in this way (respectively, the myth of 
Er and the dream of Scipio). 

8° Some Eusebian codd. (followed by Niese) omit 
“now” (vuv), but it is present in the best authorities (L, 
Latin, Eusebius cod. I). This section has normally been 
taken as the conclusion to the summary of the laws 
(e.g., Gerber 1997: 186), but there are 3 reasons to re- 
gard it instead as the opening of a new paragraph (run- 
ning from 2.219 to 2.235). i) Josephus here uses a 
first-person authorial voice, which he had never em- 
ployed within the law-summary; he steps back to com- 
ment on what he has done, from outside the frame of 
the summary itself. ii) 2.218 forms a fitting climax to 
the summary, with its eschatological reward for the 
righteous. In discussing this reward, Josephus had in- 
serted a reference to willing embrace of death on behalf 
of the laws. This provided the hook by which he could 
attach the summary (2.190-218) to the following para- 
graph (2.219-35) about Judean faithfulness and endur- 
ance. We have already seen many cases in which he 
places in the last sentence of one paragraph a phrase 
which anticipates the next (e.g., 2.156, 163, 174, 189). 
Now he is commenting on that insertion (his “hesita- 
tion” concerns the claim about willingness to die), us- 
ing it to launch a new topic. This stitching technique 
sometimes makes it difficult to identify the seams in his 
argument, but this one seems clear enough. 111) The sub- 
ject of this section (2.219) is immediately developed in 
2.220-21 (Judeans as famously faithful to the law), and 
their utter obedience to the strenuous demands of the 
law is the theme that unites the following discussion, 
up to 2.235. The adverb “nobly” (yevvaies) in this 
section is even matched by the final phrase of 2.235, 
TO yevvaiov (“nobility”), forming an inclusio. The new 
discussion is necessary to fulfil 2.150, where Josephus 
promised to show that Judeans not only have excellent 
laws, but also practice them and are, above all others, 
faithful to them. The comparisons, with Plato and the 
Spartans, substantiate that claim: Plato’s great consti- 
tution was never realized in practice, while the Spartans 
allowed theirs to lapse. 

893 Greek: Epya (also “deeds”), taken to be more 
reliable proof than mere words (cf. 2.292). It is not clear 
what historical “facts” Josephus would use in illustra- 
tion of the following point, which in this paragraph is 
supported only by general comments about Judean 
faithfulness under a succession of “kings of Asia” 
(2.228) and under “conquerors” who have used torture 
(2.233). But to follow up the probable allusions here 
and elsewhere, we may guess he could compile a dos- 
sier of evidence on Judean self-sacrifice from the Per- 
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taken’ to suffer anything rather than utter even a single word in contravention of 
the law.8°° (2.31) 220 Indeed, if it were not the case that our nation was well known 
to everyone and our willing conformity to the laws fully evident,*°? 221 but if some- 


one either read [such a description] to the Greeks, 


sian period (cf. Daniel in Ant. 10; the witness of Ps.- 
Hecataeus in Apion 1.190-91), during the Ptolemaic 
invasions (1.209-12), under Seleucid rule (the Macca- 
bean martyrs—see below), and in the Roman era, espe- 
cially during the Revolt (cf. War 2.151-53 on Essenes) 
and its aftermath (Apion 1.43). 

894 Greek: ToAAOI Kal TOAAGKis, as in 1.43 (with 
the addition of kat). Josephus is content to make this 
sweeping claim, and might wish to avoid illustration of 
such “nobility” under Roman punishment (cf. note to 
“theaters” at 1.43). 

895 Reading utéotnoav with L and Eusebius cod. I 
(followed by Minster); cf. the near synonym UTropéveo, 
used twice in 2.234. The verb and accompanying ad- 
verb (yevvatcos) dispel the notion that these deaths 
were either rash or reckless (2.148). “Nobility” is often 
attributed to Judean deaths in the Maccabean literature 
(e.g., 2 Macc. 6.28, 31; 7.5) and is a motif common also 
in the Greek tradition (see van Henten and Avemarie 
2002). 

896 Josephus reuses the highly exaggerated lan- 
guage of book 1, on suffering anything (cf. 1.190) and 
not uttering a word against the law (cf. 1.43). As a more 
distant parallel, Hypoth. 6.9 speaks of not changing a 
single word of what Moses wrote, and willingness to 
endure 1,000 deaths rather than do anything contrary 
to his laws. If Judeans will not utter a single word in 
contravention of the laws (e.g., in blasphemy against 
Moses, War 2.152), they are far from performing any 
disobedient acts. Josephus had earlier noted Judean 
heroism for the law in narrative contexts (e.g., in rela- 
tion to the Maccabees, War 1.34-35; the teachers of the 
law under Herod, War 1.648-50; the Essenes during the 
war, War 2.150-53; even, with some ambivalence, the 
partisans of Eleazar at Masada, War 7.252-406). He was 
undoubtedly influenced by the Maccabean tradition, 
where suffering for the law under persecution became a 
hallmark of Judean resilience, and was developed by 
literary sources in graphic detail (1 Macc. 1-2; 2 Macc. 
6-7; 4 Macc. passim). At later points of crisis, such as 
Gaius’ threat to the temple, this tradition was evoked 
to stiffen resistance, as noble self-sacrifice for a higher 
ideal (e.g., Philo, Legat. 117, 192, 208-10, 215, 233-36, 
308, 369). 

Although he deserted the Revolt, Josephus did not 
abandon this ideal, but emphasizes it here (2.219-35) 
for a number of reasons: i) it exemplifies the Judean 
virtues of “endurance in labors” and “contempt for 


898 f.899 
) 


admitting he wrote it himsel 


death” (2.146), which he has not had opportunity to 
illustrate in the summary of the laws (2.190-218); ii) the 
proper presentation of these martyr-deaths is necessary 
to refute the suspicion that Judeans simply threw their 
lives away (2.148); cf. Philo’s concern in the same con- 
text to refute slander that Judeans have a “barbarian 
mindset” (Legat. 215). iii) this courage, constancy, and 
noble self-sacrifice would be readily applauded by Ro- 
man readers familiar with traditional militaristic values 
(dulce et decorum est pro patria mori); see Appendix 
6. If the Spartans were admired for their bravery (see 
below), the Judeans should be admired still more. 

897 This whole section (2.220) is omitted from some 
Eusebian codd. and is bracketed by Niese, but is other- 
wise well supported (L, Latin, Eusebius cod. I), and 
should be retained. Having stated that Judean faithful- 
ness is evident to all (2.219), Josephus creates a hypo- 
thetical scenario where someone reveals or imagines 
this fact, to induce a sense of amazement (2.220-21). A 
skeptic might ask why this has to be rhetorically cre- 
ated: why could not Josephus provide evidence of real 
people expressing amazement or admiration? The clos- 
est he gets is in 2.233, which depends on supposition. 
But the theme of amazement (a leitmotif of 2.219-35) 
is valuable for the contrasts with Plato (2.222-24) and 
Sparta (2.225-35). Dying for the law (2.219) is here re- 
duced to “willing conformity” (e8ehovcios akoou- 
8ia); it is only later that the subject of death will re- 
emerge (2.232-35). 

898 Why the Greeks, rather than other nations, or the 
whole contemporary world? Greeks are, in fact, the 
main point of comparison for Josephus throughout the 
treatise, and in the present paragraph are represented 
specifically by Plato (2.222-24) and Lycurgus/Sparta 
(2.225-35). Other nations (e.g., Scythians and Persians, 
2.269) remain on the periphery. There are a number of 
possible explanations: i) Josephus here joins a tradition 
of debate about constitutions that was fashioned in the 
Greek tradition, and was continued in his day by refer- 
ence to Greek examples, even in Rome; he can assume 
his audience’s familiarity with the topics and the exam- 
ples discussed. 11) As with Greek historiography (1.6- 
27), examples from the Greek tradition were both 
venerable and vulnerable. To be compared to Athens or 
Sparta was a point of honor, but their differences, and a 
long history of critical debate, made it easy to find 
points of superiority over one or the other, or both. iii) 
With hindsight, it was possible to identify the faults 
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or claimed that he had encountered people somewhere beyond the known world? 


who had such a dignified conception of God?! 


faithful to such laws for long ages,?” 


and who had remained consistently 
I think they would all have been amazed°°3— 


because of the constant changes among themselves.?”* 222 In fact, those who have 
attempted to compose something similar for their constitution and laws?® they ac- 


cuse of concocting fantasies,” 


that caused the failure of Greek constitutions (e.g., for 
the Spartans, 2.227), and Josephus could utilize stere- 
otypes (e.g., Greek fickleness) to aid his argument. iv) 
So long as the argument was directed against Greeks, 
there would be no danger of offending a Roman(ized) 
audience (cf. 2.74). 

899 The text is uncertain, but the general meaning 

clear. Eusebius, followed by Miinster, reads: GAA Tis 
. ouyypawat Agycov autos. Niese and Reinach 
emend variously. Josephus creates two hypothetical 
scenes: a work of self-confessed fiction and a claimed 
discovery of real people, beyond the known world. 
These are the two most obvious ways of bringing a so- 
cial phenomenon newly into public consciousness. 

°00 Tt was a literary trope, within travelogue or eth- 
nography, to announce some previously unknown peo- 
ple in utopian terms. The roots of this trope reach as far 
back as the Odyssey, with its land of Phaeacians, but it 
became entrenched in ethnography through Hecataeus’ 
famous “Hyperboreans,” Euhemerus’ “Panchaea,” and 
Iambulus’ “Island of Sun.” Lucian was to parody this 
in his True History, and Josephus alludes to the preva- 
lent skepticism with his “claimed” (cf. Plato, Resp. 
499c-d). In depicting these “discovered” societies, au- 
thors could project their own philosophical and social 
ideals. Josephus imagines such a scenario, except that 
in this case the ideal would be real. 

1 For 60&a as “conception,” see note to “opin- 
ions” at 2.169. “Dignified” (oguvdos) matches the “dig- 
nity” of Judean theology (1.225); cf. also Plato’s life in 
2.223. Josephus refers back to 2.165-68 and 2.190-92, 
and the mention of this motif is crucial for the compari- 
son with Plato (2.222-24), who cannot be faulted for 
failure to maintain his laws, or for the quality of his 
conception of God (cf. 2.168, 256), but did not divulge 
theological truth beyond the circle of the elite (2.224). 

902 For remaining faithful (euuéves), see note to 
“laws” at 2.150. This is the first point of contrast with 
the Spartans (2.225-27); for the durability of the Judean 
law, cf. 2.189, 226 (2,000 years). 

903 The verb Baupates was much used in relation to 
Apion, with sarcasm (see note to “scholar” at 2.12). The 
verb (besides here, at 2.223, 225, 226, 234) and cog- 
nate adjective (2.222, 233) are repeatedly used in this 
paragraph, though their varying nuance (of “amaze- 


claiming that they start from impossible premises. 
I pass over other philosophers who have dealt with such matters in their treatises,” 


907 
08 


ment” and “admiration”) makes consistent translation 
impossible. 

°04 The history of change in Greek political struc- 
tures was acknowledged by Greeks themselves (cf. Pla- 
to’s narrative in Leg. 676a-689e; Polybius 6.3-9), 
starting with the upheavals caused by cataclysms (cf. 
Apion 1.9-10). Laying this charge specifically against 
Greeks evokes the Roman impression of a people inher- 
ently fickle and inconstant, ever “adaptable,” but for 
that reason unfaithful; see, e.g., Cicero, Flac. 9, 16-19, 
24, 57; Sest. 141 (Greek /evitas vs. Roman gravitas and 
dignitas); Lucan, Phars. 3.302. 

905 “Attempt” (eTlXElpéco) again implies failure, and 
the most they can attempt is something “similar,” not 
something equally good. “Constitution” and “laws” (for 
the conjunction, cf. Ant. 1.10; 3.213; 4.45, etc.) are the 
titles of 2 works by Plato (Republic and Laws), and a 
matching duo by Cicero (Gerber 1997: 228, n.9). 

906 Greek: Baupaota, an adjective cognate with 
Baupates (“be amazed”) in 2.221, but given a negative 
nuance by its context. It was often used for “miracu- 
lous” events that were impressive but liable to skep- 
ticism. 

907 Josephus already has Plato in mind (2.223-24). 
Plato was often accused of constructing a utopian state 
that was simply impossible (e.g., founded on virgin ter- 
ritory, with too few inhabitants and an unrealistic 
dream of common ownership) or remained purely theo- 
retical; see Aristotle, Pol. 1260a-1266a; Polybius 
6.47.7-10; Cicero, Resp. 2.21-22, 52; Plutarch, Lyc. 31; 
Athenaeus, Deipn. 508a-c (noting the assault on Plato 
by Theopompus of Chios). Plato himself acknowledged 
that his laws were difficult for the common person (Leg. 
779e; 839c; 841c). Josephus wants to claim that Plato’s 
constitution was easier than that of the Judeans (2.224), 
while the Judeans have both enacted and sustained 
their even more “impossible” ideal. 

°°8 The philosophical tradition of political science 
had developed considerably since Plato (see Rowe and 
Schofield 2000), but continued to use his work as a 
point of reference. It is not clear whether Josephus was 
familiar with other figures in this tradition, but it was 
convenient to focus on Plato since he was often ad- 
mired (see next note), and could be seen as comparable 
to Moses on some points (2.168, 256-57), yet deficient 
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223 but Plato, who is admired by the Greeks” as surpassing all those engaged in 
philosophy by the dignity of his life,?!° the power of his words, and his persuasive- 
ness,’!! continues to be practically mocked and satirized by those who claim to be 
experts in politics.?!? 224 Yet, looking at his ideas,?!? one would frequently find them 
easier and closer to the way of life of the common people;?!* and Plato himself con- 
fessed that it was not safe to disclose’!> the true conception of God’!® to the igno- 


rance?!’ of the masses.?!8 


Supposed 
Spartan 
bravery 


in crucial respects (2.224); see further Gerber 1997: 
226-43. For the praeteritio, cf. 2.168, 231. 

909 “Admired” (Baupatopevos; cf. 2.225, 226, 239, 
252) turns the 8aupaC- root in another direction. Pla- 
to’s philosophical stature was universally recognized, 
even in Rome. Cicero, who drew much inspiration from 
him, refers to him as sapientissimus Graeciae, doctissi- 
mus vir and princeps (e.g., Leg. 2.14, 39; 3.1; Resp. 
2.21); cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 1.2. 

10 Greek: oeuvotns Btou; for the adjective (cey- 
vos), ef. 2.221. Cicero dubs him gravissimus (Leg. 2.14). 
Plato’s dignity may lie in his renunciation of marriage 
and politics for the sake of philosophy, or his princi- 
pled attempts to ameliorate Sicilian politics. But his 
character was also attacked, as malicious and jealous 
(Athenaeus, Deipn. 507b-d). 

°1l Plato’s rhetoric was open to criticism for its com- 
plexity, “frigid” style, and artificial points of debate 
(Lucian, Jcar. 24; Athenaeus, Deipn. 505e; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Dem. 5-7, 23-30; cf. below, 2.225). 
But for rhetorical purposes the image here is one-sided: 
even where his life and rhetoric are admired, his ideas 
are ridiculed. For admiration of his style, see Cicero, 
Tusc. 1.79; cf. Miller 333. 

°12 Josephus distances himself from these so-called 
“experts,” as he does not want Plato’s image badly tar- 
nished (cf. 2.256-57). The context implies that his ideas 
were mocked as overly utopian (“impossible premises,” 
2.222). “Satirized” (keoaSoupevos) might allude 
to the comic poet Ephippus, who satirized Plato (kekc- 
yodnkev, Athenaeus, Deipn. 509b-c; see frag. 14 in 
PCG 5.142-43). 

13 The Greek is imprecise (t&ketvou); if it echoes 
Ta ToMtika& of the previous section, it could be trans- 
lated “his politics” or “his political ideas.” 

914 Plato’s constitution is more accessible to ordi- 
nary people at the practical level, although it is far re- 
moved from their intellectual grasp (see below). 
“Easier” contrasts with their reputation as “impossible” 
(2.222) and the theme of ease/difficulty runs through 
this paragraph (2.219-35; cf. its use in 2.232, 234) in 2 
senses: i) what is accessible to ordinary Greeks (here, in 
their customs); ii) what is physically demanding (in 


225 But there are some who think that Plato’s works are empty verbiage, written 
in a florid style and with great arrogance; 


°19 of the legislators, they most admire 


2.232-35, in facing the rigors of death or daily disci- 
pline). The Judean constitution is harder on all counts, 
more rigorous intellectually, morally, and physically— 
and yet both attainable and attained by ordinary 
Judeans. 

15 Greek: exbépoo, as in 2.169, where a similar 
point is made. The verb is found in some other versions 
of the Platonic tag to which allusion is now made (van 
Unnik 1979: 269-71). 

16 Cf. the “dignified conception” (S6Ea) of 2.221. 
Josephus never challenges Plato’s theology (cf. 2.168, 
256, 281), only his intellectual elitism. 

°17 Eusebius reads avoia (“folly”, followed by Niese 
and Reinach), but here the reading of L (ayvoia, sup- 
ported by Latin ignorantia) seems preferable (so 
Minster). 

918 In Tim. 28c, Plato notes that it is a task to dis- 
cover the Father and Maker of all (the invisible cause 
behind the sensible cosmos), and having discovered 
him, it is impossible to speak of him to all (kat 
EUPOVTE EIS TaVTas adUVaToV Aéyelv). This text was 
known among philosophers in Rome, especially since 
Cicero translated it into Latin. Plato’s logic is simple: 
one can apprehend the Existent Being (TO ov) only by 
thought (vonois) and with the aid of reason (Adyos, 
Tim. 27d-28a), and one cannot expect many people to 
have the necessary character and training to be able to 
share that knowledge (see note to “masses” at 2.169). 
What Plato represented as impossible, Cicero took to be 
impious (he translated Plato’s aSuvatov as nefas). For 
Josephus, Plato hesitated not because the task was im- 
possible or impious, but because it was dangerous (as 
van Unnik notes [1979: 269], Albinus, the 2" century 
CE Platonist, also understood it so): the truth could be 
corrupted by ignorant minds and unholy mouths (cf. 
2.169 on not “daring”). This is the one point on which 
Josephus thinks Judeans trump Plato: what he did not 
dare to disseminate, Judeans do, because it is a truth 
taught, understood, and practiced even by ordinary 
Judeans (2.169-78). If Plato thought his theology was 
too high a peak for the masses to climb, every Judean 
reaches that summit every day of their lives! 

19 Greek: kata todAnv ebouctav KeKaAdt- 
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Lycurgus,’”° and everyone sings the praises of Sparta, 


921 since she stuck to his laws 


for the longest time.?”* 226 So, let this be granted, that obedience to the laws is proof 
of virtue.°?? But let those who admire the Lacedaemonians compare their time-span 
with the more than two thousand years of our constitution,?*4 227 and let them con- 
sider, in addition, that for as long as they had their freedom the Lacedaemonians 
were of a mind to keep the laws scrupulously, but when changes of fortune came to 
affect them, they completely forgot almost all the laws!9*> 228 As for us, although 


ypadnuévous. In juxtaposition with the preceding 
“empty verbiage” (AOyous Kevous) the judgment must 
be negative. Dionysius of Halicarnassus uses KaAAt- 
ETEOUAI in criticism of Plato (Pomp. 2), as Plato does of 
Socrates’ opponents (Apol. 17b); cf. the ironic use of 
KaAds at Athenaeus, Deipn. 506f, 509b. 

920 Josephus shifts from Plato to Lycurgus, but his 
interest is more in Sparta and Spartans than in the leg- 
islator himself; on Lycurgus see note to “Lycurguses” 
at 2.154. 

21 Although Sparta had been criticized by Athens, 
her rival in the 5 century BCE, and although philoso- 
phers found fault in her legislation (e.g., Plato, Leg,. 
book 1; Aristotle, Pol. 1296a-1271b), the Spartan con- 
stitution had become the stock example of stability, 
discipline, and austerity, the standard reference point 
for moralists with such ideals. During the Roman repub- 
lic, political commentators praised its supposedly 
“mixed” constitution, and compared it with that devel- 
oped in the history of Rome (e.g. Polybius 6.10; Cicero, 
Resp. 2.15, 42, 50). Under the principate, this compari- 
son was less valid, but moralists and philosophers (e.g., 
the Stoics) idealized its refusal to allow differentials of 
wealth, its austerity, harmony, and training in courage. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Spartan kings and of Lycurgus ex- 
emplify this trope, while the city of Sparta had become 
a “theme park” for Roman tourists. See the full treat- 
ments of the Spartan myth by Ollier 1972; Tigerstedt 
1965-78; Rawson 1969: 99-115 (the Roman reception). 
But, as Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 10, wrily notes, despite the 
universal praise no city was willing to copy Spartan 
codes. 

922 Reading third-person singular evexaptépnoev 
(as emended by Hudson, and followed by Miinster): the 
Eusebian codd. have the third-person plural (“they 
stuck to his laws”) while L and S seem corrupt. The 
KapTEp- root is important (cf. KapTepia, 229), and cov- 
ers 2 points: that Sparta stuck with her ancient legisla- 
tion, and that Spartans endured its demands. The 
endurance of the Lycurgan constitution “for the long- 
est time” (eT! TAcloTov; alternatively: “for a very long 
time”), was a crucial indicator of its value, on the pre- 
sumption that good things prove their value by long 
usage and stable continuity. Polybius thus compares 
Sparta very favorably with Thebes and Athens (6.10-11, 


43-48), though he thought the constitution had finally 
lapsed (at the time of Cleomenes II, 235-222 BCE, 
2.47.3; 4.81.12-14). In a rhetorical flourish, Cicero hails 
Sparta as having kept a single set of customs unaltered 
for 700 years (i.e., from Lycurgus to his own day, Flac. 
63; on Roman “preservation” of Spartan laws, see Mur. 
74). Plutarch regarded the constitution as “unchanged” 
for 500 years (from Lycurgus to Agis, in the 5‘ century 
BCE; Lyc. 29.1, 6) after which it was corrupted by 
wealth. Opinions thus differed as to whether Lycurgus’ 
constitution was, or was not, still in use (Ps.-Plutarch, 
Mor. 239f-240a; cf. Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 15: no-one 
keeps it now). 

93 The principle of 2.153 is repeated, and its remark 
about faithfulness in good and bad circumstances ech- 
oed in the following statements (2.227-28). This 
strengthens the force of the following comparison in 
longevity between the Spartan and Judean constitu- 
tions. Sparta had become a classic example of euvopia 
(“good order under the law”). Plutarch cites an anecdote 
attributed to the Spartan king, Theopompus: when 
someone commented that Sparta had been preserved by 
her kings’ talent for command, he replied: “No, by her 
citizens’ readiness to obey” (Lyc. 30.3). 

924 For the invitation to compare, see 2.150. Jose- 
phus does not define the duration of the Spartan con- 
stitution (on the ancient debate, see note to “time” at 
2.225), but the next section suggests it has lapsed. Even 
if it was considered still operative, he could be confi- 
dent that the Judeans’ was older, since Moses predated 
Lycurgus (2.154). Earlier in this work, he had implied 
that Moses’ constitution was 2,000 years old: the be- 
ginning of time was 5,000 years ago (1.1), and there 
were 3,000 years before Moses (1.39; cf. the 2,000 years 
of high-priests, 1.39). But he had declined to make this 
explicit in his comparative datings (1.103-4; 2.156). He 
makes the same 2,000-year claim in Ant. 1.16, and the 
presence of the same figure in Hypoth. 6.9 suggests it 
was a common Judean contention. 

925 The reference to “changes of fortune” sets up the 
point of contrast with Judeans (2.228; cf. 2.153), but 
the comparison of two such different historical records 
is only possible if couched in these vague terms. Spar- 
tan hegemony was broken at the battle of Leuctra in 
371 BCE, and her loss of independence (“freedom”) 
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we have undergone countless different fortunes, thanks to the changes among the 
kings who ruled Asia,?*° we have not betrayed the laws even in the most extreme 
crises,’ fostering them not for the sake of idleness or luxury?*® but, if anyone would 
care to examine, [he would find] imposed on us ordeals and labors far greater than 
the endurance supposedly required of the Lacedaemonians.””? 229 They neither 


worked the land nor labored in a craft, but were released from all wor 


k° and used 


to spend their time about the city looking sleek! and exercising their bodies for the 
sake of beauty,?3? 230 using others as servants for all the business of daily life and 


might be associated with that event, or with her absorp- 
tion into the “Achaean League” (195 BCE), although 
she later broke away and was recognized by Rome an 
an ally and “free” city (from 146 BCE); see Cartledge 
and Spawforth 2002. Although Spartan laws were 
changed over time (e.g., regarding currency and the 
dual kingship), they were also “revived” periodically 
(e.g., by Cleomenes III [235-222 BCE], and after 146 
BCE), so there was no single point at which they were 
“forgotten” (on Spartan law, see MacDowell 1986). 

26 In the case of Judeans, Josephus speaks not of 
“freedom” (and its loss) but merely of changes in for- 
tune (cf. 2.125-34). Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, 
and Macedonians (Seleucids) might be considered 
kings of “Asia” (if that region is loosely defined); cf. 
2.128, 133. 

927 The reference to “betrayal” makes any change 
wholly negative (cf. Apion’s “desertion,” 2.144). The 
“crises” are unnamed, but the reference to torture in 
2.233 (cf. 1.43) might suggest the “persecution” by 
Antiochus IV and/or Judean suffering during and after 
the recent Revolt. Eusebius finishes his citation of 
Josephus at this point, mid-sentence, rightly sensing 
that hereafter a new sub-topic is begun, on Spartan soft- 
ness in contrast to Judean powers of endurance. 

928 Greek: OUK Apylas oude TpudNs ... XapPIV 
(tpudns is Dindorf’s conjecture rightly followed by 
modern editors). There may be an apologetic purpose 
in this statement (so Troiani 196), especially in relation 
to apyta; cf. Agatharchides on the sabbath (1.209 with 
note to “day”), and Josephus’ earlier comment on this 
theme, 2.174. But more important here is the contrast 
between Spartans (2.229-31) and Judeans (2.232-35). 
The Spartan work-shy lifestyle (2.229-30) and failure in 
warfare (2.231) stands in contrast to Judean courage in 
war/torture (2.232-33) and disciplined austerity (2.234; 
the arrangement is chiastic, and the themes held to- 
gether by the catchword “endurance,” Kaptepia). Idle- 
ness is thus a Spartan characteristic (2.229; cf. the 
Judean regime of apyia, 2.234), as is luxury (2.229-30; 
cf. Judean frugality, 2.234). 

929 There are some uncertainties in the text (Niese 
posits a lacuna); the words in brackets are required for 
the sense, but not present in the Greek. “Endurance” 


(kaptepia) is Cotélier’s conjecture (for paptupta in L 
and S), followed by all editors. This makes excellent 
sense in the context (cf. eyKaptepeco in 2.225) and re- 
flects the most famous characteristic of Spartans, their 
toughness. This was manifested in their frugal way of 
life (modest food, bare furniture), the discouragement of 
wealth, the endurance tests in the training of youths 
(the &ycyn), the famous flogging rituals, and un- 
daunted courage in warfare; see Plutarch, Lyc. passim; 
Agis 14.3; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.49.5; 
Philo, Prob. 114; the legend of the 300 at Thermo- 
pylae, etc. Josephus inserts a qualification, “suppos- 
edly,” to be expanded in 2.229-30; for Judean kapte- 
pla, see note to “labors” at 2.146. 

30 Josephus emphasizes their lack of work (in 3 
phrases), without noting that its substitute was military 
training. Thus they are prime examples of apyia (2.228, 
“idleness”; the related epy- root is used twice here), 
while Judeans will be presented as the opposite (2.234; 
cf. 2.283, 291, 294). The rhetoric succeeds in making 
the famously tough Spartans appear soft! For the use of 
helots as agricultural slaves, see note to “prepared” at 
2.230. Ancient commentators noted that the Spartiates 
(citizen soldiers) were neither farmers nor craftsmen 
(e.g., Aelian, Var. hist. 6.6; Nicolas of Damascus, frag. 
103; Plutarch, Lyc. 24; Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 7), but this 
was generally regarded as an oddity, not a point of criti- 
cism (cf., however, Isocrates, Bus. 19-20; Panath. 46). 
However, the Roman ideal was of farmer-soldiers (e.g., 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.28.2), and 
Tacitus had strong words of criticism for Germans who 
were good fighters but otherwise lazy and agricultur- 
ally inept (Germ. 14.4; 15.1-3); see further Appendix 6. 

31 Greek: Aitrapot. The adjective can be used in a 
positive sense for a healthy body, but in this context 
suggests a dandified appearance. Plutarch notes that 
Lycurgus encouraged the Spartiates to grow their hair 
long, and in time of war to groom it so that it looked 
sleek (Aitapds, Lyc. 22.1-2). Josephus may know that 
tradition, but turns it in a quite different direction, hint- 
ing at a code of masculinity by which such behavior 
looks “soft” and suspiciously effeminate. 

932 Exercise (Hokéoo; cf. 2.171) is normally asso- 
ciated with toughness, especially in the case of the 
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getting their food from them, ready prepared,’*? exercising endurance in doing and 
suffering anything purely for this one fine and benevolent task:?4 to conquer ev- 
eryone against whom they went to war.??° 231 I pass over the fact that they did not 
succeed even in this;”°° for not only singly, but many of them on many occasions 
and en masse ignored the commands of the law and surrendered, with their weap- 


ons, to the enemy.*?7 


Spartans (cf. Polybius 6.48.2-5; Plutarch, Lyc. 16.6-7, on 
the training of boys). But Josephus interprets this as a 
concern for beauty, and thus represents the Spartiates 
as devoted to an unmanly purpose; the rhetorical twist 
is bold, but well executed. In Plutarch’s depiction, 
when they were not at war, the Spartiates’ time was 
taken up with “choral dances, festivals, feasts, hunting 
expeditions, physical exercise, and conversation” (Lyc. 
24.4). Josephus, who has mentioned no such occupa- 
tions, suggests that they merely lazed around the city, 
a location associated with luxury and moral decadence. 

33 The “servants” are the helot population of 
Laconia and Messenia, conquered and enslaved en 
masse (between the 10" and 7" centuries BCE), and 
owned as the common property of the Spartan state. 
The arrangement was peculiar in ancient Greece, and 
famous, as were also a series of helot revolts, brutally 
suppressed. The helots worked the land to provide pro- 
duce for the Spartiates, who were members of common 
messes (ouooiTtia, Plutarch, Lyc. 8; 24.2). These messes 
(also known as $181 T1@) each contained about 15 mem- 
bers, and were the institution through which males were 
inducted into both citizenship and military training. 
Each member provided a fixed monthly contribution of 
food (Plutarch, Zyc. 12.1-2), and their fare was famously 
frugal. Moralists found here a model of equality, com- 
munity, and self-discipline, and Plutarch offers many 
points of contrast with the luxury, excess, and deca- 
dence of his own day (Lyc. 10, 12). Josephus turns this 
tradition completely on its head: the Spartans are here 
work-shy spongers off others’ labor; they neither pro- 
duce nor prepare their own food—in contrast to the 
Judeans who exemplify “working for one’s self” 
(autoupyia, 2.234). 

934 “One” (év) is Holwerda’s emendation of fv (in L 
and S), followed by all subsequent editors. Josephus’ 
tone is heavily ironic (the phrase was unnecessarily 
questioned by Niese). “Exercising endurance” (uTouE- 
vovtes) hints at the Spartan reputation for toughness 
(cf. the “supposed” kaptepia of 2.228), but instead of 
glorifying the Spartan military machine for its noble 
tradition of warfare, Josephus suggests its purpose is 
merely hostile and aggressive. Such a “benevolent” 
(d\AavOpcotrov) ambition contrasts with the real 
piAavOpcotria of the Judean tradition (2.146, 213, etc.); 
cf. 2.259 on Spartan treatment of foreigners. Josephus 
thus exploits the ambiguous reputation of warfare. He 


will later insist that Judeans fight only for self-protec- 
tion, not from aggression or greed (2.272, 292). 

%35 Sparta was widely regarded as a state geared en- 
tirely for warfare, and thus excelling in manliness, dis- 
cipline, and contempt for death (e.g., Plutarch, Lyc. 
16.10; Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 13; Nicolas of Damascus, 
frag. 103.1). This was open to criticism as a one-sided 
constitution (inculcating only the single virtue of 
“courage,” Plato, Leg. book 1), but Josephus finds no 
virtue here at all, only a hostile will to power. Cf. the 
Athenian critique of Sparta on this score (Isocrates, 
Panath. 46, 98, 241; Thucydides 2.39). 

36 The praeteritio (cf. 1.8, 28; 2.168, 223) slips in 
a devastating judgment: Sparta failed in the sole pur- 
pose of its constitution. For the extreme Spartan code 
of honor, and the concern to die nobly, see Plutarch, 
Lyc. 25; Cleom. 4.5; Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 9. 

37 Josephus piles up the points of blame: surrender 
of a single, isolated, soldier might have been excusable, 
not en masse; if this had happened just once, it might 
have been a freak event, but not if it took place often 
(the Greek toAAol ToAAakis ironically echoes the 
boast regarding Judean endurance in 2.219); if the 
troops had surrended unarmed, they had no means of 
defense, but if armed they should have carried on fight- 
ing. Josephus knows the Roman disdain of cowardice 
and surrender, but also that the Spartan ethos was sup- 
posed to foster total commitment in battle, and re- 
garded retreat or surrender as the greatest disgrace. The 
stand of Leonidas and the 300 at Thermopylae was leg- 
endary, as was the anecdote about the Spartan boy who 
died rather than reveal the stolen fox hidden under his 
cloak (Plutarch, Lyc. 18.1), or the Spartan mother who 
refused to honor the body of her son with wounds on 
its back (Aelian, Var. hist. 12.21). Josephus does not 
identify examples of Spartan surrender, but at least 2 
were well-known. During the Peloponnesian War, the 
Athenians had captured nearly 300 Spartans on the is- 
land of Sphacteria, and imprisoned them for a number 
of years (425-421 BCE; Thucydides 4.38: they surren- 
dered themselves and their weapons). In a different con- 
text, at the battle of Leuctra (371 BCE), the Spartans 
were defeated by the Boeotians, and their dominance 
of Greece destroyed; centuries later Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus still casts this up against them (Ant. rom. 
2.17), and contrasts their failure with the advance of 
Roman power. Writing in Rome, a city saturated with 
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(2.32) 232 As for us, then, has anyone known—not to pitch the number so high— 
even two or three who have been traitors to the laws or afraid of death,”** and I mean 
not that easiest of deaths, which comes to those in battle, but that accompanied by 
physical torture, which seems to be the most hideous of all??? 233 I myself think 
that some of our conquerors have applied this to those in their power”? not out of 
hatred but because they wanted to see, as an amazing spectacle,**! if there were any 
people who believed that the only evil they faced was to be forced either to do 
something contrary to their laws or to say a word in contravention of them.”47 234 
One should not be amazed if we face death on behalf of the laws more courageously 
than everyone else.”* For others cannot easily endure even what seem the easiest of 


our customs:?4 I mean working for oneself,°4> a simple die 
ing anything thoughtlessly or according to the whims of individual desire, 


symbols of military achievement, Josephus can afford 
to sneer at Sparta as a state that failed at the one point 
where it should have succeeded. 

°38 Josephus now paints a stark and blatantly exag- 
gerated contrast, depicting Judeans as far braver and 
tougher than Spartans. This is not the place to mention 
the supposed alliance between Judeans and Spartans, 
which he had learned from 1 Macc. 12.5-23 and repro- 
duced in Ant. 12.225-27; 13.265-70. He begins with the 
subject of death in battle (for the chiastic structure see 
note to “luxury” at 2.228), but since he can hardly deny 
that Judeans have surrendered in war (e.g., the numer- 
ous prisoners after the Revolt), he shifts the topic to fear 
of death and betrayal of the law. “Fear of death” allows 
inclusion of the topic of torture, broadening the focus 
from death in battle. The claim to Judean bravery is 
advanced in the form of a rhetorical question, which 
avoids the need for evidence but trades on the percep- 
tion that Judeans were fanatical in loyalty to their laws 
(cf. 1.209-11). 

°39 Death in battle is cleverly belittled: it just 
“comes” (or “happens,” oupBaives). Judeans face a far 
harder challenge in submitting to torture (which was 
voluntary, more demeaning, and liable to last for much 
longer; cf. Ant. 13.4). For the Judean ideology of “man- 
liness” under torture (which attempted to crush the dig- 
nity of its victims), see 4 Maccabees. 

940 Josephus again admits a history of defeats, but 
turns it to Judean honor (cf. 2.84, 125-34); no examples 
are given, but he elsewhere refers to torture in relation 
to Persians (1.191), Macedonians (i.e., Seleucids, Ant. 
12.255-56), and Romans (War 2.152-53; 7.417-19). As 
in 1.42-43, Josephus avoids direct reference to Romans: 
that would portray Judeans as defying Roman demands, 
or the Romans as sadistic torturers. 

941 For hatred as a motive, cf. 1.224; but here it is 
rhetorically replaced by a desire (imputed by Josephus) 
to see a human spectacle: for the adjective (8aupa- 
OTOs), see note to “amazed” at 2.221. For the “specta- 
cle” (Béauc), cf. bEatpov (“theater,” 1.43). 


t,°4° not eating or drink- 
°47 nor in 


942 There is a hint here of the Stoic redefinition of 
“evil,” not as sickness, poverty, or death (the common- 
sense view), but as moral turpitude or loss of integrity. 
Acting contrary to the laws might include acts of idola- 
try, the omission of circumcision (Ant. 12.253-56), or 
the consumption of pork (2 Macc. 6-7; 4 Maccabees). 
Speaking a word in contravention of it (cf. 1.42; 2.219) 
might include blasphemy against God or Moses (War 
2.152), or declaring allegiance to the imperial cult 
(hailing Caesar as Seomotns, War 7.418-19). 

43 Josephus has it both ways: the previous specta- 
cle is amazing, but also is not, if one considers what 
else Judeans regularly endure. For the theme of cour- 
age (here, avSpetcs), cf. 2.272, 292 (the virtue is prac- 
tically synonymous with “endurance,” Kaptepia, 
2.146, 170, etc.). The comparison certainly includes the 
Spartans, but is generalized to suggest that Judean su- 
periority is universal (in relation to “everyone else”). 

944 For the theme of ease, cf. 2.224, 232. The claim 
that these rules are disciplines to be endured (uTOpEéveo 
is used twice in this section; cf. 2.230) portrays the 
Judean tradition as a culture of toughness. In 2.123 he 
had spoken of Greek proselytes who were too soft to 
endure (also UTopéveo) its demands; the same people 
may be here in mind, or the point may be unspecific. In 
a different context, the imitation of Judean customs 
does not seem a particularly arduous task (2.282-86). 

°45 Greek: avtoupyia, foregrounded to contrast 
with work-shy Spartans (2.229-30); on Judean attitudes 
to work in Apion, see note to “thoroughly” at 1.60. 

46 This is in contrast to “luxury” (tpudn) in 2.228, 
as the previous comment contrasts “idleness.” Josephus 
could not claim that Spartans enjoyed luxurious food, 
only that they were lazy in its means of acquisition. But 
he can play here on Roman moralizing, which disap- 
proved of modern “luxury” in Rome and feigned admi- 
ration for the frugal and simple past (see Appendix 6). 

°47 The phrase contains some textual uncertainty 
(emiteBbupnKcds is Hudson’s conjecture, followed by all 
modern editors), but is clearly about the control of de- 
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connection with sexual relations?4® 


or extravagance, 


949 and, on the other hand, en- 


during an unchangeable regime in abstention from work.?°° 235 But those who fight 
with swords, hand to hand, and rout the enemy by their attack could not face the 
rules about daily life.°°! In our case, by contrast, from our glad obedience to the law 


in these matters issues our display of nobility there also. 
(2.33) 236 Then the Lysimachuses and Molons, and other writers of that sort?*?*— 


sire. That the Judean laws inculcate such control over 
the passions was already suggested by the LXX transla- 
tion of the tenth commandment (ok emGuproeis) and 
is developed in 4 Macc. 2.6-14. The theme, and the 3 
examples chosen (food, company, and work), match 
Apion 2.173-74. On food laws as teaching restraint, cf. 
Philo, Spec. 4.100-102, 124. 

48 Greek: ouvoucia mpoceAGetv. This is a particu- 
lar kind of “company” (2.174), sexual relations (cf. 
sexual ouvetvai in 2.201); Josephus has outlined rel- 
evant laws in 2.199-203. 

49 The dative (troAuteAeia) hangs loosely here; the 
text may be corrupt (see next note), or the phrasing 
clumsy. On the theme of extravagance, see 2.195, 205, 
291; it is naturally associated with food and sex. 

950 Greek: Kal TOAIY apyias UToLEIvat Tae. 
GAYETAKIvTOV. apyia can have the negative sense of 
“idleness” (2.228; cf. 1.209 and note to “day”), but 
also, as here, the neutral or even positive meaning of 
abstention from work in order to rest, especially on the 
sabbath; for the noun in this connection, see Ant. 
18.319, 354; for the verb, Ant. 12.274; 14.63. One 
would expect the “unchangeable regime” to concern 
both work and rest (as it does in 2.174), and it may be 
that something has dropped out of the text (Epyacias?) 
or that the previous word (toAuTeAsiq) is a corruption 
for some term for “work” (see Niese and Reinach ad 
loc.; Cobet’s emendation, ayvetas for apyias, is less 
likely). Alternatively, Josephus is attempting to make 
the sabbath rest a token of rigid Judean discipline, a 
sign not of idleness but of unswerving commitment to 
a tough regime. 

95! The text is uncertain. L (followed by Miinster) 
reads €1 at the start, as if it were the beginning of a con- 
ditional clause, but after 2 plural participles there is no 
main verb in the protasis, while the apodosis reads ouK 
av tis BAgWetev (“no-one would see”). It is hard to 
make any sense of this. The Latin goes in a completely 
different direction (“this is to be noticed: if, using 
swords ... we never infringe the precepts of the law 
concerning foods’). It seems best to follow S and read 
ol at the beginning (so all other modern editors) and to 
follow Grotius in emending the final clause to ouK av- 
téBAeWav (so Niese, Naber, Reinach) or ouk (&v) avTi- 
BAéWerav (Bekker, Thackeray). The point seems to be 
that even those who engage in the most courageous 
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Insults against 
Judeans 
(regarding 
religion) 


forms of fighting, face to face with the enemy, cannot 
endure the demands of the law in everyday life: our 
laws are tougher than warfare, and too tough for the 
bravest soldiers! The implication is that if other peoples 
do not keep Judean laws, that is not because they are 
bad laws, or simply alien to them, but because they find 
them too demanding. 

°52 Others might succeed in warfare but fail in keep- 
ing Judean laws; Judeans are sufficiently tough to han- 
dle their laws, and therefore brave in the military 
context (“there”) also. Josephus will not concede that 
Judeans are poor fighters (cf. the charges of 2.148), but 
will always insist that their courage is primarily dis- 
played elsewhere (cf. 2.272; Philo, Virt. 1-4). For “glad” 
obedience, cf. 1.42; 2.189, 218, with note at “eagerly.” 
The reference to “nobility” (tO yevvotov) echoes the 
opening statement of 2.219, and brings the paragraph 
to its conclusion, linking its 2 themes, bravery in the 
face of death and endurance under the regime of law. 
Josephus has shown that Judeans not only keep their 
(good) laws (cf. 2.150), but that in doing so they dis- 
play the virtues of courage, frugality, and toughness. 
The last 2 virtues in the list of 2.146 have now been 
amply demonstrated. 

°°3 The naming of critics, even in this pluralized 
(and thus generalized) form, signals a new stage in the 
argument, and is parallel to its opening at 2.145. The 
two names are twinned, as in 2.145, because of their 
common critique of Judeans as antisocial (see note to 
“Lysimachus” at 2.145), the issue that will dominate 
this following discussion. In fact, Lysimachus receives 
no further mention, but Apollonius Molon will reappear 
several times (2.255, 258, 262, 270). 

The new paragraph extends to 2.286, that is, to the 
end of the main body of this treatise. At its heart is the 
accusation of 2.258, of intolerance towards those with 
different views of the divine or different social customs. 
The accusation is here only vaguely glimpsed (see 
2.239), but stands behind the discussion of erroneous 
opinions about the Gods (2.239-54): having established 
how wrong such theologies can be, it is easier to ex- 
plain why Judeans do not welcome them. The charge 
itself (2.258) is then embedded among parallel cases of 
religious or social intolerance, including Plato, the 
Spartans, the Athenians, and others (2.255-69). Having 
given good reason for refusing others’ beliefs or cus- 
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fake sophists, who dupe the young®**—insult us as the most despicable human be- 
ings.?°> 237 For my part, I would have preferred not to conduct an inquiry into other 


people’s rules:?°° 


it is our tradition to observe our own and not to criticize others 


2 957 


And our legislator expressly prohibited us from mocking or slandering the Gods 
recognized by others, for the sake of the very name “God.”®°* 238 But since our 


toms, Josephus again affirms the Judeans’ loyalty to 
their own customs (2.270-78), and confounds criticism 
by citing how much others emulate Judean ways (2.279- 
86): why should Judeans emulate others’ customs, 
when others emulate theirs? The space allotted to this 
discussion indicates the seriousness of the charge. 
Judean religious exclusivism offended deeply felt con- 
victions regarding religious propriety; that Judeans 
were socially unassimilated in other respects also com- 
pounded the sense that they were uncivilized and 
unsupportive members of the community (cf. 2.148 and 
notes to 2.258). If Josephus can refute these prejudices 
he can clear away the last remaining items on the 
charge sheet of 2.145, 148 and dismantle a significant 
obstacle to the appreciation of Judean culture. 

54 Josephus renews an ethos-attack on his oppo- 
nents, not used since the extended assault on Apion 
(2.1-144; cf. below, 2.255, 270). The term copiotat can 
have a positive sense of “learned men” (e.g., War 
1.648; perhaps ambiguous in that context), but here 
catches the negative nuance that had surrounded the 
term since the time of Plato, suggesting cash-hungry 
teachers of “philosophy,” who would use their rhetori- 
cal skills without concern for truth or justice (cf. War 
2.118, 433). The adjective “fake” (aS0kip01; alterna- 
tively, “morally depraved”) makes the pejorative nu- 
ance clear and strengthens the scorn. Duping the young 
(Josephus reuses atratecv, “fraudster,” returning the 
insult levelled at Moses, 2.145) was a frequent charge 
against rival philosophers, whose pupils were impres- 
sionable youths (cf. the charge against Socrates, 2.264). 
On Apollonius’ teaching, and his famous pupils, see 
note to “Molon” at 2.79. If F. Gerber (1991) is right that 
Plutarch’s positive comment on Apollonius’ character 
(Caes. 3.1) is apologetic, Josephus may not have been 
the only one to view Apollonius negatively, though the 
suggestion that Plutarch is responding specifically to 
this treatise is unwarranted. 

955 The adjective (bavAdtatos) conveys both so- 
cial and moral disdain (as elsewhere, I translate “despi- 
cable” where its moral tone seems strong); cf. its use in 
1.53; 2.3, 285, and its application to Judeans at 1.210; 
2.278, 290 (Moses). Correspondingly, Apollonius 
spoke of Judeans as the least talented “barbarians” 
(2.148). Josephus keeps the charge at this point ex- 
tremely general. It is only after an extended depiction 
of valueless opinions about the divine (2.240-54) that 
he will specify the issue of religious intolerance (2.258). 


In that context it will seem entirely reasonable for 
Judeans to be inhospitable to others’ opinions about 
“God.” 

56 Greek: vouipa; cf. note to “rules” at 2.7, though 
what follows will discuss beliefs as well as customs. 
The apology here (2.237-38) closely parallels that of 
2.150: Josephus portrays himself as compelled to en- 
gage in unsavory criticism, since the tactic had first 
been used by others. This reflects the elite pretense that 
self-praise and noisy criticism of others were low-brow 
activities (cf. 1.219-22; 2.4, 147); people of real worth 
should not need such defense, since their moral superi- 
ority was self-evident. But it was legitimate to use such 
tactics in response, when others had already lowered the 
tone of the discourse (cf. Paul in 2 Cor 12:11-12). Since 
religious criticisms were a particularly dangerous tac- 
tic, Josephus takes care to guard himself by claiming 
necessity. 

°57 Cf. the criticism of Apion on this score, 2.144. 
In the background is the impression that Judeans were 
contemptuous of others’ religious practices and beliefs 
(see note to “God” at 2.258); in a similar context, Philo 
insists that the Judean law does not “break down oth- 
ers’ customs” (QE 2.5). 

958 See the LXX version of Exod 22:27: Beous ou 
KakoAoyrjoels, unusually taking the Hebrew 0°77 OS as 
a reference to (pagan) Gods. This (mis)translation may 
reflect concerns about religious invective in its 
Alexandrian context, but was noted and echoed else- 
where not only by Josephus (Ant. 4.207; see Feldman 
2000 ad loc.), but also by Philo (Spec. 1.53; Mos. 
2.205; OF 2.5). Philo uses much the same language as 
Josephus. Among other reasons for this law (that it re- 
duces religious friction; that the opposite would en- 
courage blasphemous retaliation) he uses the same 
rationale: that the name of God should be preserved in 
honor (Mos. 2.205). If Josephus does not derive this 
point from Philo, he certainly shares with him a com- 
mon tradition (see Delling 1965; van der Horst 1993; 
Goldenberg 1997). Origen would later appeal to the 
same law to counter Celsus’ claim that Christians abuse 
the Gods and their statues (Cels. 8.38). Josephus might 
claim that the following torrent of abuse (2.240-49) is 
directed only against those who spin such mythologi- 
cal tales, and does not constitute slander of the Gods 
themselves. But if so, the distinction was fine, since for 
him such Gods existed only as portrayed in myth. 
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critics think that they can convict us by means of comparison, it is not possible to 


stay silent,?°? 


all the more since the argument about to be made now was not con- 


cocted by ourselves, but has been propounded by many extremely illustrious 


people.**! 239 For who of those among the Greeks admired for their wisdom®™ has 
not censured the most famous poets and the most trusted legislators®™ for originally 


Absurdity in 
Greek myths 


sowing such opinions about the Gods among the masses,* 240 declaring them [the 
Gods] to be as numerous as they wish,°° coming into existence from one another 


°° Cf. 2.150, whose context suggests that Apol- 
lonius is most in mind (see note to “inferior” at 2.150). 
Here the point is general, and induces suspicion that 
the critical comparisons have been invented to justify 
the following invective; for the tactic, see Introduction, 
§ 5. 

960 The text is uncertain here at several points; 
Minster largely follows the reconstruction offered by 
Niese. “Ourselves” here are Judeans, not Josephus per- 
sonally (pace the translations by Blum and Thackeray). 
Drawing on non-Judean resources, Josephus both shel- 
ters behind them (lest his method seem harsh) and bor- 
rows their authority. The “argument” is the collection 
of critical remarks about myth and popular religion in 
2.240-54. 

°°! The category is extremely broad (cf. 1.175; 
2.259), and suggests an uncontested recognition of 
fame and worth. The next section will specify the wise 
as Greeks, but the “illustrious” could include Roman 
philosophers (such as Varro or Cicero) who inherited or 
developed the Greek critique of myth (e.g., Cicero, Nat. 
d. 1.42-43; 2.70-72; 3.60, 77). Although Romans, argu- 
ably, had their own mythological tradition (see Beard, 
North & Price 1998: 1.171-81), Roman religion could 
be contrasted with the “Greek” tradition of myth (e.g., 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.18-20); so the 
following assault on Homeric myths need cause no 
offense in Rome. 

962 As in 1.175 and 2.168, Josephus aligns himself 
with the Greek philosophical tradition (though the cat- 
egory is imprecise). He continues to reinforce this 
alignment in 2.242, 247, 255, 281, and in the specific 
agreement with Plato at 2.255-57. 

963 The poets (most obviously Homer and Hesiod) 
are again censured in 2.247, 251, 256; the legislators 
in 2.250-54. There is a strong echo of the theologia 
tripartita, the threefold analysis of religious discourse 
as “poetic” (mythological and dramatic), “natural” (i.e. 
philosophical, relating the Gods to the nature of the 
universe), and “civic” (religion as practiced in the state, 
particularly in festival and sacrifice). The distinction 
between these 3 modes, and observation on the ten- 
sions between them, is first found in Varro (apud Au- 
gustine, Civ. 4.27, 31; 6.5-6) and is probably of Stoic 
origin (see Lieberg 1973; Cardauns 1978); for its im- 


portance in Roman discourse see Feeney 1988: 14-18, 
92-97; Beard, North & Price 1998: 1.30-41, 211-44. 
Josephus thus attacks Greek mythology not as an out- 
sider, speaking from a different cultural location. 
Rather, he insinuates himself into debates among 
Greeks and Romans, wedging open the gaps that lay 
between one system of religion and another, and link- 
ing the Judean tradition to its “philosophical” mode 
(see Barclay forthcoming a). 

964 For 60Eai in the sense of “opinions,” see 2.169; 
the reference to the “masses” hints at elite disdain of 
the uneducated and superstitious common people. 
Josephus had earlier voiced criticism of “unseemly” 
mythology, admitted by legislators who let divine 
behavior provide an excuse for immorality (Ant. 1.15, 
22; cf. Apion 2.175); but here he develops the point at 
length. The philosophical critique of Homer and the 
myths can be traced back to the 6" century BCE. 
Xenophanes criticized representation of the Gods in 
anthropomorphic and immoral terms; Hecataeus of 
Miletus thought the Greek tales were “absurd,” and ra- 
tionalized them as references to historical events, exag- 
gerated or misunderstood; Theagenes of Rhegium 
explained divine strife as a symbol of conflict among 
the natural elements. By the time of Plato the critique 
was well-entrenched, and he could presuppose agree- 
ment that myths should be allowed only if they repre- 
sent the Gods acting “worthily,” in accordance with 
their absolute goodness (Resp. 376e-392c; cf. Euri- 
pides, frag. 292: if the Gods do something disgraceful, 
they are not Gods). The Stoic tradition developed this 
critique, with a system of allegory by which the author- 
ity of the tradition could be maintained, but its faults 
corrected (see Cicero, Nat. d. 1.39-41; 2.63). Alterna- 
tively, one could distinguish between “noble” and scur- 
rilous myths (Plutarch, Mor. 358e-f); for full discussion, 
see Decharme 1904; Pépin 1958. Christian apologists 
used this tradition for their own purposes, rebutting 
charges of atheism with scornful critique of impious 
and immoral myths (e.g., Tertullian, Apol. 14; Ps.-Clem- 
ent, Hom. 4-5). Origen thus agrees with the philosopher 
Celsus on this point (Cels. 5.14, 23-24), as does 
Josephus with the Greek savants. 

°65 For Josephus’ monotheism, see 2.168, 193. This 
is the only statement against polytheism, though the 
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and by all sorts of births,%® and distinguishing them by location and manner of 
life,°°’ like animal species,?®* placing some underground,’ others in the sea,?”? the 
most ancient of them bound in Tartarus,?”! 241 and for those assigned to heaven?” 
appointing one who is nominally a “father,” but in his behavior a tyrant and des- 
pot,’ fabricating?” for this reason a plot concocted against him by his wife, brother, 
and daughter?’> (to whom he gave birth from his own head),’”° whose scheme was 


to capture and imprison him, as he himself had done to his own father??”’ 


Criticisms of 


mythology 978 


reprehensible 


accent is less on the number of Gods than on the license 
to invent them at will (for Greek license, cf. 1.15; 2.16, 
252). Throughout this discussion, Josephus places the 
blame on the myth-makers (cf. 2.240, 241, 247), but 
the opprobrium also attaches to the deities described. 

966 Or “means of conception” (yevécEls), e©.g., 
through adultery or incest. For a bizarre form of birth, 
see 2.241. The phrase immediately highlights the 
anthropomorphisms: like humans, the Gods are born 
and have family relations with one another. 

°67 Location is illustrated here (2.240-41), manner 
of life in 2.242. Distributed like this, they certainly 
cannot “encompass all things, self-sufficient and suffic- 
ing for all” (2.190). 

°68 In the ontological hierarchy, Gods should be 
well above humanity, not beneath them like animals; 
this is almost Egyptian (cf. 1.224-25). 

°°) The Greek UO ynv suggests animals that live 
under the soil, but could also mean “under the earth” 
in the sense of “the underworld” (normally in Greek 
KataxBovios or UToXBdvios). The chief Gods of the 
underworld were Hades (for Romans, Pluto or Dis) and 
his wife Persephone (Roman Proserpina). (For these and 
other deities see March 1998, with lists of primary 
texts.) Josephus names none of the deities in the follow- 
ing diatribe, but depends on his readers’ familiarity 
with myths, especially as told by Homer. This serves to 
draw the reader into complicity with his knowledge, 
and thereby also into his judgment: he assumes the 
reader both knows these stories and disapproves of 
them. It is less likely that he feels bound by the law of 
Exod 23:13 against mentioning the names of others’ 
Gods (pace Troiani 198); he shows no such scruple 
elsewhere (e.g., 1.255, 294; 2.117). 

9719 Most obviously Poseidon (for Romans, Nep- 
tuna), but also Oceanus, Phorcys, Nereus, and the sea- 
nymphs (Neirids) such as Amphitrate, Poseidon’s wife. 

°71 Tartarus is a gloomy place, far beneath the earth, 
where Cronos and the other Titans (the pre-Olympian 
Gods) were eternally imprisoned, after losing the war 
with Zeus (cf. 2.241, 247). That Gods should be 
“bound” (their power limited) is shocking in itself. 

°72 The Olympian Gods, considered to dwell on 


(2.34) 242 Those with superior intelligence rightly regard such things as utterly 
and, in addition, they are scornfu 


1°79 if one must suppose that some 


Mount Olympus or in the sky. Zeus was particularly 
associated with the sky as the weather-God, responsi- 
ble for rain, snow, hail, and thunderstorms. 

°73 Zeus (for Romans, Jupiter) was traditionally 
known as “Father of Gods and men.” But his superior 
power enabled him to intimidate the other Gods (e.g., 
Homer, //. 8.19-27), and he is frequently represented in 
myth as angry and capricious. Josephus plays on the 
expectation that a father should wield power benevo- 
lently, and suggests that the mythical image is unwor- 
thy of God. 

974 Niese conjectures a missing participle (TAa- 
TTtovtes) on the basis of the Latin (fingunt); Miinster 
follows suit. 

°75 Respectively, Hera, Poseidon, and Athena. The 
plot is referred to (though not explained) in Homer, J. 
1.396-406; Zeus was rescued by Thetis, with the aid of 
a monster Briareus/Aegneon. Josephus assumes the plot 
was hatched because of Zeus’ tyrannical behavior. It 
provides a fine example of family strife, with wife and 
children failing to respect the head of the household 
(cf. 2.201, 206). 

976 Athena (identified by Romans with Minerva) 
was born in this bizarre way (Josephus enjoys its ab- 
surdity) after her pregnant mother, Metis, had been 
swallowed by Zeus. Hephaestus split open Zeus’ head 
with an axe, and Athena sprang forth (Hesiod, Theog. 
924-25). 

°71 Zeus had captured and imprisoned Cronos (for 
Romans, Saturn), with his fellow Titans, in Tartarus (cf. 
2.240); the family discord, and filial impiety, stretched 
back generations. Such stories could be given allegori- 
cal meaning (cf. Cicero, Nat. d. 2.63-64), but Josephus 
will discount all such attempts to redeem the myths 
(2.255). 

978 Josephus repeats the authority with which he 
speaks, “intelligence” (bpovnois) echoing “wisdom” 
(copia) in 2.239. For philosophers, the Gods are purely 
and perfectly good, and their scurrillous behavior in 
the myths is a matter of obvious censure (Plato, Resp. 
379a-380c). 

979 Greek: katayeAcoo, inviting laughter at the ab- 
surdly anthropomorphic depictions to follow. 
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Gods are beardless youths, others bearded old men,?8° and others assigned to 
crafts—one working as a smith,?8! another weaving,’®* another making war and 
fighting alongside humans,’** others playing the cithara?*4 or taking pleasure in ar- 
chery°®>—243 and then that hostile factions form among them and disputes about 
human beings,’*° to the extent that they not only come to blows with one another 
but also weep and suffer when they get wounded by human beings.?*’ 244 But the 
most immoral feature of all:°°* is it not monstrous?®? to attribute loss of self-control?” 
in sex and love affairs to practically all the Gods, both male and female?! 245 Then 
the noblest??? and supreme God, the “Father” himself,?” disregards the women he 


980 Apollo was generally depicted as a beardless 
paragon of youthful beauty, Zeus as a dignifed, bearded 
old man (cf. Cicero, Nat. d. 1.83). The comment reveals 
the importance of the arts (painting, statuary, etc.) in 
reinforcing and embellishing the poetic tradition (cf. 
2.252). 

°81 Hephaestus (for Romans, Vulcan), the (lame) 
God of fire and metal-working (see the famous descrip- 
tion in Homer, //. 18.368-617). 

982 Athena (in Rome, Minerva), the Goddess of (war 
and) crafts, and thus for women of spinning and weav- 
ing. 
983 Ares, the God of war (for Romans, Mars), de- 
lighting in bloodlust and chaos, and with a large role 
to play in the Trojan War (on the side of the Trojans). If 
Gods are morally perfect, Plato argued, they should not 
be depicted causing harm (Resp. 379a-e). 

984 Apollo, the God of music and the arts, is often 
portrayed holding a cithara (7-stringed lyre or lute). 

85 Apollo is often equipped with a bow, and 
Artemis, the Goddess of hunting, with bow and arrows. 
Since their arrows always hit the mark, their “pleasure” 
is in causing death. 

986 The Gods are so reduced to human level that 
they have disputes amongst themselves, not only like 
human beings, but even about them; cf. Plato, Resp. 
378c-d, 379e. Zeus and Hera were perpetually at odds 
over Zeus’ serial infidelities; if his conquests did not 
suffer the consequences of Hera’s wrath (e.g., Semele), 
their offspring did (e.g., Heracles). Aphrodite, Hera, and 
Athena also famously fell out over the judgment of a 
mortal, Paris, that Aphrodite was the most beautiful of 
the three. In the resulting Trojan War, Aphrodite, Ares, 
Leto, Apollo, and Artemis took the side of the Trojans; 
Athena, Hera, and Poseidon, that of the Greeks (Homer, 
Il, 20.1-74; 21.385-513). Tertullian (Apol. 14.2) ridi- 
cules the phenomenon and compares it to gladiators 
fighting in teams. 

°87 The Gods, absurdly, are not only physically vul- 
nerable (to blows struck by humans!), but also suffer 
human emotions. Two famous incidents in bk 5 of the 
Iliad are in view: Aphrodite is wounded on the wrist by 
a blow from Diomedes, and rushes back to Olympus to 


be comforted by Dione (5.335-80); Ares is struck in the 
abdomen by the same Diomedes, howls like an army of 
thousands of men, and flees in pain to Olympus (5.842- 
906). Parallel incidents are briefly described by Dione 
in 5.381-404. 

988 Reading superlative aoshyéotatov, according 
to Cobet’s emendation, followed by Niese minor, 
Reinach, and Minster (L and S have the comparative, 
aoedyéotepov, followed by Thackeray). The adjective 
means “dissolute” or “outrageous,” often with reference 
to sexual relations: the English “immoral” similarly has 
both broad and particular connotations. This functions 
as the heading for all of 2.244-46. 

89 Greek: &ToTOv, which can mean simply “out of 
place” or “absurd,” but also, as here, what is morally 
unseemly, unnatural, or monstrous. 

990 Greek: akpaota (cf. 1.319), a shameful loss of 
moral control, evidenced here in promiscuous love-af- 
fairs (2.244-46) and excessive libido (2.246). That Gods 
should be themselves governed by their passions is a 
contradiction of divine power. 

°°1 Many of the male Gods had notorious affairs (on 
Ares, see below, 2.246), but none more than Zeus, who 
himself lists 7 in a declaration of passion for his wife, 
Hera (Homer, //. 14.312-28)! It is more shocking that 
women, for whom the standards of chastity were higher, 
should be equally promiscuous. In fact, some of the 
Olympian Gods were of impeccable virtue, such as Hera 
(as protector of marriage), and Artemis and Athena, who 
were perpetual virgins. Aphrodite, as the Goddess of 
love, was the chief sinner: after her affair with Ares (see 
2.246) she is described as not in control of her passions 
(Homer, Od. 8.320). Indeed, love is often depicted in 
myth as an uncontrollable and irresistible force, often 
inflicted on humans by the power of the Gods (esp. by 
Aphrodite and her son, Eros). This all contrasts sharply 
with Josephus’ sexual code, 2.199-203. 

992 Reading yevvalotatos (singular, with S, sup- 
ported by Latin; L has the plural). A note of sarcasm 
enters the text, and will remain till 2.249. 

93 For Zeus’ title, see 2.241; he is a poor father who 
cannot save his own children. 
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has tricked and made pregnant when they are confined or thrown into the sea,” 


and cannot either save his children (since he is overruled by Fate) or endure their 
deaths without tears.°°> 246 Fine tales are these,?”° and others that follow them, that 
the Gods watched adultery in heaven so shamelessly that some admitted they were 
even jealous of those bound in it.?°’? And why not, when even the eldest, the king, 
could not restrain his urge for sex with his wife long enough to get into the bed- 


room??’8 247 The Gods who are slaves of human beings, 
now tending the herds, 
—what person of good sense would not be provoked by these both to cas- 


for pay,!000 
prison!002 


1001 


°°° now working as builders 
and others bound like criminals in a bronze 


tigate those who concocted these stories and to condemn those who accepted them 


for their utter stupidity?! 248 Some have recast Terror and Fear, 


°°4 On trickery in pursuit of a woman, see 2.200. In 
the course of Zeus’ many liaisons, deceit was especially 
prominent in his appearance to Leda (as a swan), to 
Antiope (as a satyr), to Danaé (as a shower of gold), to 
Europe (as a bull), and to Alcmene (as her husband, 
Amphitryon). Antiope was subsequently captured and 
enslaved by Dirce, and Io trapped in the form of a cow 
by Hera, but the reference here is particularly to Danaé, 
who was shut up by her father in a wooden casket, to- 
gether with her son Perseus, and thrown into the sea. 
They were subsequently saved (katatrovtiCopévas 
here means cast into the sea, not drowned, pace 
Thackeray and Blum). Zeus is not only sexually irre- 
sponsible, but also cruel. 

5 The allusion is to the story of Sarpedon (son of 
Zeus and Laodameia), who dies outside Troy at the 
hands of Patroclus U/liad book 16). Zeus is upset at the 
prospect, and contemplates saving him, but acknowl- 
edges the power of Fate (uoipa, 16.433-34), while Hera 
reminds him that Sarpedon’s death is already decreed 
(16.441; cf. Hector, 22.179-80). Zeus’ grief is symbol- 
ized by the falling of bloody raindrops to earth (16.458- 
60), while an observer complains that Zeus could not 
protect his own son (16.522; cf. Virgil, den. 10.466-72; 
Plato’s criticism, Resp. 388c-d). In Homeric tradition, 
Zeus normally governs Fate, except when it comes to 
the deaths of human beings, which the Gods cannot 
prevent; see Dietrich 1967. Here Josephus portrays 
Zeus, supposedly supreme, as subject to a force stronger 
than himself, and succumbing to emotion in circum- 
stances he could not endure (uTouéves, cf. 2.234). 

996 Greek: kaha ye TavTa (alternatively, “fine 
deeds are these”; but the emphasis probably remains on 
the stories and story-tellers). The following stories con- 
tinue on the theme of sexual passions. 

97 In Homer’s Odyssey bk 8, Demodocus tells of the 
time when Hephaestus devised a trap for his wife 
Aphrodite, to catch her in flagrante with Ares: the two 
were caught in a net that fell on them as they lay to- 
gether, and some of the male Gods (Poseidon, Hermes, 
and Apollo) came to look, Hermes joking that he would 


1004 1005 


even Frenzy 


not mind being bound there, by the side of the beauti- 
ful Aphrodite (8.266-366). “Bound” here alludes to 
Hephaestus’ net. For Josephus, the story illustrates the 
moral depravity to which the Gods had sunk, that they 
not only committed adultery but openly desired to do 
so (cf. Plato’s criticism, Resp. 390c). 

998 In TI. 14.312-51, Zeus is overcome with lust for 
his wife, Hera (who has dressed seductively), when they 
meet on Mount Ida. Hera suggests they retire to their 
bedroom, but Zeus takes her there and then (though in 
the privacy of a golden cloud). One might expect the 
“eldest” God to have the greatest dignity and self-con- 
trol, but he is overpowered by his passion (cf. //. 14.353: 
after coitus, Zeus was overcome by sleep and love; cf. 
Plato’s critique, Resp. 390c). 

°°9 They have slid so far down the scale of status as 
to be not masters over humans, but their slaves (cf. Paul 
on Christ, Phil 2:7); examples now follow. 

1000 So Poseidon in JJ. 21.446-47, recounting the 
time he was hired to build walls around Troy by the 
king, Laomedon; in fact, he never received his pay, so 
his work amounted to slave-labor. 

1001 Greek: totuaivovtes: the animals tended could 
be sheep or cattle. In the same episode as above, Apollo 
worked for Laomedon, looking after cattle on Mount 
Ida (//. 21.448-49). At another time, he was punished by 
Zeus and required to spend a year in slavery to 
Admetus, looking after his cattle (Euripides, Alc. 1-3). 
Tertullian also ridicules these stories (Apol. 14.4). 

1002 The theme of constraint continues, but the ad- 
ditional suggestion of evil-doing (kakoUpyot) will be 
picked up in 2.248-49 in the charge that the Gods 
worshiped are not just occasionally deficient in their 
morals, but positively evil. The reference is to Cronos 
and the Titans, incarcerated behind bronze walls in 
Tartarus (cf. 2.240, 241). 

1003 For the assumed standard of good sense, cf. 
2.239, 242. The criticism is directed not at the deities 
themselves, but at the story-tellers and those stupid 
enough to believe them (for the masses and their “ig- 
norance, ” cf. 2.224, 239). 
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and Deceit!®°°—and which of the worst passions have they omitted?!°’—into the 
nature and form of a God;!°8 and they have persuaded cities even to sacrifice to the 
more auspicious among them.!° 249 Thus they find it absolutely necessary to rec- 
ognize some of the Gods as givers of good things,!°!® but to call others 


“apotropaic,” 0! 
people, with presents and gifts, 
if they do not give them their pay!!°" 


1012 


(2.35) 250 Now, what is the reason for such great inconsistency and error con- 
cerning the deity?!°!4 I suppose it is because their legislators did not originally rec- 


1004 Greek: Seivos and boos. To readers of Homer 


these are a familiar pair, the panic and terror that afflict 
soldiers in battle, personified as the children of Ares, 
the God of war (e.g., Z/. 4.440; 11.37; 13.299; 15.119; 
cf. Hesiod, Theog. 934-36). As powers that overwhelm 
the human mind and control the body, they were natu- 
rally divinized. Plutarch, Cleom. 9 reports that the 
Spartans erected a shrine to Fear, though he takes this 
is a different sense, as the awe that keeps the people 
respectful. 

1005 Greek: AUcoa. The term is used by Homer for 
the rage or frenzy of soldiers in the heat of battle (e.g., 
II. 9.239, 305; 21.542), but is found in other contexts 
for other types of frenzy. A personification of this all- 
consuming fury is found in Euripides, Herc. fur. 822- 
23, 843-45. 

1006 Greek: atraty (cf. Zeus’ trickery of women, 
2.245). The only known personification is in Hesiod, 
Theog. 223-24, in the midst of a poetic depiction of the 
children of Night (including Death, Sleep, sad Age, and 
strong-willed Strife, 221ff.). But Cicero knows of the 
presence of “Fraud” in the old genealogical lists (Nat. 
d. 3.44), while Lucian treats it with satirical amusement 
(Merc. cond. 42). 

1007 Josephus has selected a string of negative phe- 
nomena, which he considers self-evidently evil pas- 
sions (kakiota Ton). Religious personifications were 
a controversial topic in Roman philosophy, especially 
with regard to the dedication of temples to figures such 
as “Honor” and “Victoria” (Beard, North & Price 1998: 
1.62). According to Cicero, Stoics put up a stout 
defense of this tradition since such phenomena were 
powerful and derived from the Gods (Nat. d. 2.61-62, 
79). Skeptics countered that these were human qualities 
and simply abstractions (Nat. d. 3.47, 61, 88). Moreo- 
ver, they strongly opposed the worship of anything that 
was potentially or actually harmful (Fortuna, Febris [fe- 
ver], etc.): these were clearly unworthy of the immortal 
Gods (3.63-64; cf. Cicero, Leg. 2.28). Josephus follows 
the same assumption that God(s) must by definition be 
unambiguously good. 

1008 The true nature of God has already been de- 
scribed in 2.166-67, 190-92, and God’s form (uopd7) 


and then they shake them off, like the most pernicious kind of 
since they expect to come to some terrible harm 


The causes of 
religious error 


considered indescribable. In the present case, Josephus 
implies, they are simply creating “Gods.” 

1009 Since none of the above are beneficial, “auspi- 
cious” (eUdnyos) is heavily ironic. Sacrifice proves that 
they are regarded as divine. 

1010 Following the philosophical tradition, this is 
the only proper way to conceive of deity: God is the 
cause of all good things (2.166) and gives willingly to 
everyone (2.197). The Greeks are so confused that they 
have to distinguish the good Gods from the bad, the 
benevolent from the malicious. 

1011 Greek: &ToTpOTratol. The adjective normally 
applies to something that averts evil (“apotropaic”; cf. 
Josephus’ use of related terms in Ant. 1.93 [talismans] 
and 3.241 [the scapegoat]). It was regularly used of 
Greek deities who were called upon to turn away evil 
(e.g., Plato, Leg. 854b). If he is using it in the standard 
sense, Josephus is commenting on the need to “pay off” 
such apotropaic Gods, lest they fail to avert evil. But 
the following phrase might suggest that Josephus takes 
the term here in the opposite sense, for entities to be 
averted (hence the statement about shaking them off). 
The adjective is elsewhere evidenced in Greek literature 
in this sense (“ill-omened” or “abominable”; see LSJ), 
but never in reference to Gods. In this case Josephus 
manipulates an ambiguous term and provides a fitting 
climax to his depiction of the mythological deities: a 
lot of them are thoroughly unpleasant characters whom 
one would want nothing to do with. 

1012 This is a striking image of deities as beggars or 
parasites, a social nuisance and the lowest on the social 
scale (cf. the comparison with animals, 2.240, and 
slaves, 2.247). 

1013 “Harm” (kakov) is the very opposite of the 
“good” (ayabar) one expects from the other kind of 
Gods (above). Josephus may allude to the philosophi- 
cal critique of sacrifice as an unnecessary offering of 
gifts to an all-sufficient Deity, or an attempt to bribe a 
reluctant Power, or, worse, an exercise in buying off a 
divine Bully. For his own purified conception of sacri- 
fice, see 2.196-97. 

1014 The inconsistency (avapodta, hapax in 
Josephus) is in treating some deities as good, others as 
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ognize the true nature of God,!°!5 nor, when they had distinguished whatever accu- 
rate knowledge they were able to grasp,!°!® relate to this the rest of the structure of 
the constitution,!°!” 251 but, as if it were something completely insignificant, allowed 


the poets to introduce whatever Gods they wished, suffering all kinds of things, 


1018 


and the orators to give citizenship, by decree, to any useful foreign God.!°!9 252 
Painters, also, and sculptors enjoyed considerable license in this matter among the 
Greeks,!°7° each himself devising a particular form, one molding it from clay, the 


evil (2.249). It is convenient for the present argument 
to allow that there may be some elements of truth within 
the Greek tradition concerning “the deity” (TO Oeiov, a 
term carefully chosen to provide common ground be- 
tween Greeks and Judeans; cf. 1.162). While castigat- 
ing their “error” he also wants to suggest that they 
should have stuck to the truth they knew (2.250, 254). 
While Egyptian religious error can be attributed to 
their national character (1.223-26), the fault on the 
Greek side lies with their legislators, who collectively 
stand as the foil to Moses’ superior organization of the 
state. 

1015 Philosphers are not to blame (cf. 2.168, 239), 
nor even poets, except insofar as they are given license 
by legislators. If it is the virtue of legislators to recog- 
nize what is best (2.150), these signally failed. Since 
Moses predates them all (2.154-56), the “true nature of 
God” (for the language, cf. 2.168, 180, 224; for the 
content, cf. 2.165-67, 190-92) was available to them. 
Since the error was original (c& apxns, cf. 2.239), they 
had no basis on which to resist the introduction of new 
errors (2.251-54). 

1016 This seems to credit the legislators (in general) 
with some grasp of the truth, and the ability to distin- 
guish (StopiCos) truth from error; cf. the philosophers in 
2.168, 224, 225-27, some of whom were also legislators. 

1017 For the phrase (taEis ToU TOAITEUWaTOS), see 
note to “constitution” at 2.145. By contrast, Moses suc- 
ceeded in making “piety” (based on truth about God) 
integral to every aspect of the constitution (2.170-74). 

1018 Greek: Tavta TaoXovTas, suggesting the ab- 
surdity of Gods in passive roles, when they should be 
the active agents. The phrase could include physical 
suffering and control by the passions (both illustrated 
in 2.240-47). If the poets are given license (the theme 
is prominent throughout 2.251-54), the blame rests on 
the legislators for granting them this freedom—the foil 
to the proper attitude of control displayed by Plato 
(2.256) and Moses (cf. Ant. 1.15, 22). The threat lies in 
“introducing” (elaxyco) these Gods. The verb is re- 
peated in 2.254, 267 and suggests the corruption of an 
original purity by bringing in new or foreign imports. 
This is the fault that Josephus will argue is rightly 
avoided in the Judean constitution (2.255-69). 

1019 The metaphor suggests enlisting Gods as citi- 


zens (ToAItoypadéco, hapax in Josephus), by a decree 
(Wndioua, literally “vote”), with orators persuading the 
decision-makers (assembly or Council) to admit such 
Gods to the citizen roll, where they could wield a sig- 
nificant and deleterious influence (cf. 2.256). But the 
criterion is not whether they are true or moral, only 
whether they are “useful” (emit1Se10s). The reference 
to admitting foreign Gods, which is hardly relevant to 
2.240-49, is introduced here to prepare the way for the 
central theme of 2.255-69 (e.g., 2.257, 259, 267), the 
refusal of Judeans to accommodate foreign conceptions 
of the divine. Admitting the cult of “foreign” deities 
was a politically sensitive matter in Greek city states 
and in Rome, since religion was integral to the identity 
of the community. Josephus will later cite examples 
where Athenians refused to allow foreign cults (2.262- 
68), and can hardly be unaware of the significance of 
this topic in Rome. Roman religion was much influ- 
enced by the spread of Roman power, its contact with 
foreign deities, and the arrival of immigrant popu- 
lations in Rome (see Beard, North & Price 1998: 1.62- 
98). Foreign cults were admitted (e.g., Cybele or Magna 
Mater in 205 BCE), but were occasionally treated with 
suspicion, as an underlying Roman traditionalism pro- 
vided a reservoir of distrust. Roman unease could result 
in sporadic efforts by image-conscious emperors to 
purge Rome of its “alien” cults (e.g., the expulsion of 
Egyptian priests and some Judeans in 19 and 41 CE; 
see Gruen 2002: 29-41), or the assurance that real Ro- 
mans would not take part in the exotic and “pompous” 
cults celebrated by foreigners in Rome (see Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.19, and Tacitus’ anger 
when Romans did adopt Judean ways, Hist. 5.5.1-2). 
Even in the midst of change, Romans liked to believe 
that they were continuing ancient traditions (see Appen- 
dix 6). But they adopted foreign deities far more read- 
ily than did the Greeks, and Josephus’ criticism could 
be heard to refer, indirectly, to Rome itself. 

1020 «7 icense” (cEouota) is a characteristic of Greeks 
(cf. 1.20, re Greek historiography), in contrast to 
Judeans (2.173). The artistic tradition was alluded to in 
2.242: it played an extremely important role in impress- 
ing myth on the popular imagination. Painters and 
sculptors enjoyed equal license among Romans, but, as 
in 2.74, Josephus notably associates this tradition with 
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other painting;!°! the artists who are most admired use ivory and gold as the mate- 
rial for their constant innovations.!922 253 Then,!23 some Gods who were once at 
their peak in honors have grown old (that is the more reverent way to put it),!°*4 254 
while other new Gods have been introduced and acquire worship.!°2° Some temples 
are deserted, while everyone erects new ones according to human whim!°?°—whereas 
they should, on the contrary, preserve unchangeable their conception of God and 


the honor they pay him.!°7 


(2.36) 255 Apollonius Molon, then, was one of the puffed-up fools,!°8 but noth- 
ing of what I have just said escaped the attention of those among the Greeks whose 


Apollonius’ 
stupidity 


philosophy was in line with truth;!°?? nor were they unaware of the artificial expla- 


“Greeks” (see note to “statues” at 2.74). 

1021 There is a suggestion here of individual caprice 
(cf. 2.254), inventing the “form” of God—an enterprise 
already declared both impossible and impious (2.190- 
91). This is the closest Josephus gets to the charge that 
others make Gods (the error of substitution; cf. Wis. 13- 
15). But even here, the issue seems to be inappropriate 
representation of God (cf. 2.74-75), and Josephus does 
not indulge in satire on the material objects being 
treated as Gods. 

1022 On the inadequacy of materials to represent 
God, however costly (ivory and gold were the most 
expensive), see 2.191. The final phrase (ths cel 
Kalvoupyias) contains a sting, with its implication that 
the Greeks have no regard for tradition, but embrace the 
novel for its own sake: the point is expanded in the 
following sections and echoes the general principle of 
2.182-83. Although the noun Kkaivoupyia can mean, 
more positively, originality in workmanship (Josephus 
uses it so in Ant. 12.70, 77, though the craftsmanship is 
not Judean), its pejorative nuance is clear in this con- 
text. 

1023 A number of glosses have crept into the text of 
L, 2 in this section and | in the next. They are absent 
from the Latin, break the grammatical flow, and are 
rightly bracketed or omitted by editors. 

1024 Greek: outa yap eudnyotepov Aéyelv. In con- 
nection with religion, the evdny- root has the sense of 
avoiding saying something unfortunate or irreligious, 
by silence or deliberate circumlocution. Josephus 
draws attention to the fact that he is restraining himself 
in his language, but still enjoys the anthropomorphic 
notion of deities declining through age (i.e., cults fall- 
ing into disuse, 2.254). The advertized restraint harks 
back to the law of 2.237. 

1025 “New” (kaivol) echoes the theme of innovation 
(2.252), while the notion of “introducing” Gods (eioa- 
youevol) echoes 2.251 (cf. 2.267), suggesting alien im- 
ports. Change and corruption from outside influence 
are the twin themes permeating 2.255-69, variously 
deployed to fit the argument. 

1026 “Human” (toasv avepadtreov) is read in L (and 


followed by Miinster); Niese conjectures autcv 
(“their”), on the basis of Latin, eorum. Once again, nov- 
elty is criticized as arbitrary (cf. 2.252; contrast Judean 
culture, 2.183). Roman religious conservatism pro- 
fessed shock at the decline of old traditions, or the ne- 
glect of old temples, especially after Augustus’ 
“revival” of ancient cults. But the phenomenon Jose- 
phus describes here—old temples abandoned and new 
ones continually erected—was very familiar in Rome. 
Cf. Pliny’s assurance to the emperor Trajan that once- 
deserted temples were being revived (Ep. 10.96). 

1027 This final remark is the hinge to the next stage 
of the argument. It enunciates a principle that hardly fits 
Greeks (since their original conception of God was 
wrong, and needed to be changed, 2.250), but is pre- 
cisely the Judean ideology that Josephus will now de- 
fend (cf. 2.169, 189). Two key words form the end of 
the sentence in Greek: aeTakivntov (“unchangeable”; 
cf. 2.169 and note to “alterations” at 2.153), and 
SiahuAattetv (“preserve”; see note to “ever” at 2.156). 
By this principle Apollonius’ charge (2.258) is ridicu- 
lous: if Judeans have their own conception of God 
(which is true and proper, 2.255), why should they ad- 
mit people with opinions such as those described in 
2.240-49? If their unwillingness to associate with oth- 
ers signals a refusal to change, what Apollonius consid- 
ers a fault is in fact the Judeans’ greatest virtue. 

1028 Apollonius has not been mentioned since 
2.236, but the statement of his accusation in 2.258 will 
reveal that his criticism of Judeans has been the central 
issue driving the discussion since 2.236. He is among 
the “puffed-up” (teTudcopévot, cf. 1.15) because he is a 
fool who thinks himself wise. By characterizing him so, 
Josephus places him among the ignorant masses (cf. 
2.224, 239), in contrast to the philosophers of truth 
(2.239, 242, 255-57), so that by the time we hear his 
complaint (2.258) we are predisposed to dismiss it. 

1029 Josephus continues to align himself with Greek 
philosophers (cf. 2.239, 242, 247), as purveyors of 
“truth,” in preparation for the parade example, Plato 
(2.256-57). In 2.238-39 it was implied that they had 
articulated Josephus’ critique of mythology first, but 
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nations offered by allegories.!° Hence they quite reasonably despised the latter, but 


Plato, God and 
myth 


Homer in laudatory terms,!°? 


agreed with us on the true and proper conception of God.!™! 256 Starting from this, 
Plato says that no other poet should be admitted into citizenship, 
once he has crowned him and anointed him with per- 


1032 and he dismisses 


fume,!°*4 lest he obscure the correct conception of God with myths.!°° 257 Plato in 


now Josephus will imply that the Judean critique was 
independent and even prior (“they agreed with us ...”; 
cf. 2.167-68, 257, 281). Apollonius was a critic of Plato 
(Diogenes Laertius 3.34), so the contrast here is particu- 
larly fitting. 

1030 Josephus thus indicates that he knows the alle- 
gorical tradition (one obvious answer to his critique), 
but is unimpressed; for “artificial” (puxpas), see 2.3 
(Wuxpcds), with note to “manner.” Allegorical interpre- 
tation of Homer and Hesiod may have begun as early as 
the 6" century BCE. Diogenes Laertius 2.11 cites 
Favorinus’ claim that Anaxagoras and Metrodorus dis- 
covered (respectively) moral and scientific truth in the 
myths, through allegorical exegesis. Stoics developed 
sophisticated systems of allegorical interpretation, 
based on the names of the deities and their exploits (see 
Cicero, Nat. d. 2.63-64, 70-72), but were vulnerable to 
the charge that the stories were too stupid to be worth 
the effort, or the allegorical explanations too forced (cf. 
Nat. d. 3.62-63). Josephus gives the impression of re- 
jecting allegorical explanation tout court, but else- 
where indicates that Moses wrapped some truths in 
allegory (Ant. 1.24). He had discovered Judean exam- 
ples of allegorical exegesis from Alexandria (e.g., 
Aristeas, Aristobulus, and Philo), and was sufficiently 
interested to plan a book on “customs and causes” (see 
Introduction, § 2). But one could always dismiss oth- 
ers’ allegorical efforts and defend one’s own. In re- 
sponse to Celsus’ rubbishing of biblical allegories, 
Origen castigates the Greek myths and dismisses 
Chrysippus’ attempts at allegory, but treats the Judean 
allegorical tradition (Aristobulus and Philo) with great 
respect (Cels. 4.48-51). See further Dawson 1992. 

1031 This is certainly not true with regard to the Sto- 
ics (listed among truth-telling philosophers in 2.168). 
Zeno, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, and (in the first century) 
Cornutus invested heavily in allegorical explanation of 
myths, precisely because they had an elevated view of 
the nature of God(s) and were concerned to defend the 
classic poems against charges of naivety or impiety and 
to use them to advance their own doctrines. But the 
remark prepares the way for mention of Plato who, de- 
spite composing myths of his own, made disparaging 
remarks about the allegorical tradition (e.g., Phaedr. 
229e; Resp. 378d: the young are not equipped to see 
the deeper meaning). 

1032 Greek: els THY ToAITELav Tapadexeobat. The 


noun is best taken to refer to “citizenship” (cf. 2.251, 
260), but since it stands here in place of Plato’s TOAIS 
it could be translated “state.” Josephus alludes to the 
long discussion of the content and performance of myth 
in Resp. 376c-398b. On the content, Plato criticizes the 
poor moral image of the Gods in myth (citing some of 
the same examples utilized by Josephus, as noted 
above): if they are to be used in the education of the 
Guardians, Homer and “the other poets” (387b, 388a) 
must be heavily censored (cf. Leg. 719a-b). Regarding 
performance, he discusses what should be admitted 
(tapadexXouat) into the city-state (TOAIS) and criticizes 
the deception and malleability entailed in the actor’s 
profession. On the proper treatment of an actor who ar- 
rives in the city, see below. Josephus has clearly been 
influenced by this passage, or a paraphrase of it. It fits 
his argument to make Plato’s position even more dra- 
conian than it was (Homer was in fact censored, not 
banned), and the alteration of TOAIs to ToAITela makes 
the policy adaptable to situations other than the Greek 
city-state (cf. the same change in Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Pomp. 1). 

1033 Greek: eudrjus (cf. 2.248, though here with 
the more positive sense of “speaking well”). While in- 
sisting that many of Homer’s lines must be erased, Plato 
accords Homer some praise (Resp. 383a, 391a). The dis- 
missal in the following terms (crowning and anointing) 
is actually applied to a foreign actor/playwright, not to 
Homer (see next note), but the same elision is made in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pomp. 1. For Josephus this 
is an important feature, since it suggests the mainte- 
nance of clear social boundaries, based on religious 
difference. 

1034 The language is derived from the scenario of 
Plato, Resp. 398a where a foreign and cleverly adapt- 
able actor arrives in the city: he is to be treated with 
the highest respect (bowed down to and regarded as 
“holy’”), but dismissed to another city “after pouring 
perfume (uUpov) on his head and crowning him with 
wool.” The exaggerated tokens of respect soften the 
brutal fact that he is not allowed to remain in the city. 

1035 Plato is again assumed to have the right con- 
ception of God (cf. 2.168, 224, 255), and to share the 
Judeans’ concern that it be protected from “myth” (cf. 
Ant. 1.15, 24). In fact, Plato thought myths were quite 
acceptable, so long as their contents conveyed a proper 
image of the Gods (Resp. 398a-b). 
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particular imitated our legislator!°%° both in prescribing for citizens no education on 
a par with universal learning of the laws, thoroughly and in detail,!°°’ and further in 
prohibiting outsiders from mixing with them on a casual basis;!™* rather, he took 
care that the state should be pure, consisting of those who remain faithful to the 


laws.!° 258 Without taking any of this into account,!4? Molon Apollonius accused 
us of not admitting those who are in the grip of other opinions about Go 


1036 On the priority of Moses, cf. 2.168 and Aristo- 
bulus apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.6.6-8; 13.12.4. 
Origen attempts to explain how Plato encountered 
Moses’ work (Cels. 4.39; 6.19). Josephus makes no such 
attempt, but presumes imitation from the fact of Moses’ 
greater antiquity (cf. 2.279-81). 

1037 Or, possibly, “with learning all the laws thor- 
oughly and in detail.” The language (ekyavOaveo 
akpiBcss) echoes 2.175 exactly, though there it was 
claimed that Moses was unique in making this provi- 
sion. Plato’s concern with education (e.g., of the Guard- 
ians) is sometimes expressed in similar terms: he refers 
to learning (UavOcveo) the laws, and living according 
to them (Prot. 326c). In the Laws, he promotes his own 
text as an object of teaching and praise, but only as a 
template, on the assumption that comparable works will 
be added (Leg. 810e-811e; see Schaublin 1982: 336, 
n.130; Gerber 1997: 229). 

1038 Greek: cas ETUXEV ETIULyVUCbaI. The sentiment 
is identical to the Mosaic prohibition in 2.210, and the 
language of “mixing” is closely matched in 1.60-61, 68 
(cf. note to “us” at 1.229); for the ban on casual prac- 
tice, cf. 2.234. If “mixing” suggests corruption, the only 
serious social interaction to be allowed is when outsid- 
ers become entirely like insiders (as in proselytism, 
2.123, 209-10, 261). Plato did, indeed, limit contact 
with foreigners in his ideal state: recognizing the po- 
tential harm of “mixing” (€mptEta), as imported cus- 
toms spoil good laws, he eschewed the severity of the 
Spartan deportations (see below, 2.259) but placed re- 
strictions on foreign travel (only for citizens over 40 
and for limited purposes). He also allowed only certain 
kinds of foreign visitor (traders, tourists, state-del- 
egates, and scholars), each category to be received hos- 
pitably but at a social distance from the mass of the 
population, or for a limited time (Leg. 949e-953e; cf. 
850a-c). Josephus’ paraphrase makes Plato’s policy 
match Judean practice, as described in 2.209-10. 

1039 The concern for the purity of the “state” (ToAI- 
Teuya, possibly “constitution”; see note to “constitu- 
tion” at 2.145) matches Josephus’ statement about 
Judeans in 2.69 (cf. 1.1); “remaining faithful” (euuéveo) 
repeats a favorite Josephan verb (see note to “laws” at 
2.150). The concept will be expanded in relation to 
Judeans in 2.270-78. Plato was concerned at the danger 
of “corruption” (Leg. 952c) but did not express matters 
in quite these terms. 


Apollonius’ 
accusation of 


1041 
d, Judeans 


and of 


1040 Placing Apollonius’ judgment in this context 
makes it appear both ignorant and foolish (2.255). 
Since Plato carried such superior prestige, the align- 
ment of his policy with that of Judeans makes 
Apollonius appear to attack a virtue, not a vice. The 
double accusation to follow fills out the twin charge of 
“atheism” and “misanthropy” of 2.148. It stands at the 
centre of the whole discussion from 2.236 to 2.286. 

1041 Although the charge originates from Apollo- 
nius, its expression here is Josephan and may be turned 
to his own rhetorical advantage. Being in the grip of 
opinions (66a in the plural) is Josephus’ description 
of the state of the masses in 2.169 (cf. 2.239), a 
victimhood to be expected of those with inferior rea- 
son. Since Judeans (like Plato) have the correct concep- 
tion (60Ea in the singular) of God (2.255), others’ views 
must, by definition, be wrong; they have already been 
described, and ridiculed, in 2.240-49. Not admitting 
(mapadexouat) is Platonic langauge, echoed in 2.256 
(see note to “citizenship”), though Josephus leaves un- 
clear what people are not admitted into (neither “city” 
nor “land” would fit; the Judean community?). Beneath 
this Josephan redescription, Apollonius’ charge is not 
altogether clear, but if we may judge by 2.79 and 
2.148, its target was the Judean refusal to share in the 
religious practices of other peoples, a policy repre- 
sented as antisocial and godless. Josephus is aware of 
the unpopularity of Judean religious difference (e.g., 
Ant. 4.137-38; 11.212, 217). He reports a specific ex- 
ample of this charge in relation to Alexandria (2.65, 
from Apion) and describes an appeal by Claudius that 
Judeans should not despise the religiosity of other na- 
tions (Ant. 19.290; cf. 16.175 and Pliny, Nat. 13.46: 
gens contumelia numinum insignis). Few could com- 
plain if Judeans kept their own religious traditions, but 
it could cause deep offense if they disparaged others’ 
customs. Refusal to participate in the religious rites that 
defined social solidarity could cause friction (e.g., in 
Alexandria; 2.65), raising suspicions that they did not 
support the local city or the larger Roman empire (cf. 
2.73). If that is the force of the accusation, Josephus 
turns the issue of Judean non-participation in others’ 
rites into that of non-admittance of others into their 
own. He thus makes a purportedly “antisocial” and “ir- 
religious” policy look like quite proper defense of the 
truth. 
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not wishing to share fellowship with those who choose to live according to a differ- 
ent way of life.!°4 259 But even this practice is not unique to us, but generally com- 


1042 Greek: unde Kolveovetv EbeAoev Tols Kad’ 


eTepav ouvrBerav Biou Cav mpoaipoupévois. Again, 
the language is clearly Josephan: “not wishing” puts 
the matter as mildly as possible (cf. 2.210), and “choos- 
ing a way of life” echoes the language used in 2.209- 
10 (Tpoaipgouat, Bios, ouvrbeia). Josephus thus 
manages to portray others’ faithfulness to their own 
ancestral customs as a matter of (bad) choice. As far as 
we can tell (cf. 2.148: wtoav8pcottia), Apollonius ac- 
cused Judeans of following an inherently anti-social 
tradition. Such a charge first appears in Hecataeus’ 
comment on their “somewhat unsociable and inhospi- 
table way of life” (apud Diodorus 40.3.4) and was given 
its fullest known expression in Diodorus 34-35.1.1-5 
(probably derived from Posidonius, a contemporary of 
Apollonius): there Judeans are vilified as unsociable 
people who refuse to mix with others, and, worse, 
harbor hatred of others (Utc0s, wlooEEevia, pioav8pco- 
ta). The charge of Judean separatism or hostility there- 
after reverberates through a range of literature (e.g., 
Lysimachus in Apion 1.309; Apion in Apion 2.121; 
Pompeius Trogus, apud Justin 36.2.15; Quintilian, Inst. 
3.7.21; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1-2; Juvenal, Sat. 14.103-4; 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 5.33-34) with particular refer- 
ence to table-fellowship (Diodorus, Tacitus, Philo- 
stratus; see the full analysis in Berthelot 2003: 79-184). 
Josephus is highly conscious of this charge (cf. Ant. 
4.137-38; 8.117; 11.212; 13.245; 16.42) and its adop- 
tion by Paul in a letter to Gentile Christians (1 Thess 
2:14-15) suggests that it was a complaint widely re- 
cycled. 

In the ancient Greek tradition, hospitality to stran- 
gers (travelers) had become a mark of Greek (and there- 
fore “civilized”) behavior: the fabled inhospitality of 
the Egyptians was a sign of their feral character (Plato, 
Leg. 953e). Naturally, the city state had its social and 
moral boundaries, and there was scope for political and 
ideological debate about the right degree of openness 
to foreigners, or restriction on their influence (see 
above, note to “basis” in 2.257; and below, note to “re- 
peatedly” at 2.259). In the Hellenistic era, greatly in- 
creased social movement and ethnic interchange 
favored ideologies that eased social intercourse. Mutual 
respect and reciprocal hospitality became social vir- 
tues, especially when supported by Stoic notions of a 
universal humanity (see Berthelot 2003: 174-79). As 
Josephus himself shows, in this context unfriendly atti- 
tudes appear simply “irrational” (perpetrated by aAo- 
ytotot), while respect for others’ customs is a mark of 
“gentlemanly” virtue (kaAoKkayabia, Ant. 16.174-78; 


cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.41, retro- 
jecting this ethos to the time of Heracles). If Judeans 
were perceived to flout basic rules of social reciprocity 
(by rules against commensality, intermarriage, or reli- 
gious participation) they could be resented as (unique- 
ly) failing to support a community ethos; and, as 
Diodorus indicates, “tolerance” is particularly violent 
in its reaction to those perceived to refuse its demands 
(Antiochus’ advisers urge him to wipe out this “antiso- 
cial” people). In the Roman era, this Hellenistic tradi- 
tion was absorbed within Rome’s imperial ideology: 
under Roman patronage (“benevolence”), it was neces- 
sary to require peaceful relations among the many eth- 
nic groups within the empire, and any that caused 
friction could invite special Roman ire. The separatist 
elements in Judean culture might be resented, but 
Judeans were generally permitted to follow their own 
customs under a policy of ethnic integration, which 
made fewer demands than the older Greek notions of 
civic participation (see Gauthier 1981; Honigman 
1997). But when Judeans in Rome induced others (Ro- 
mans) to adopt the same tokens of social “exclu- 
sivism,” Roman authors expressed strong disapproval 
(Tacitus; Juvenal). 

Josephus’ response to Apollonius’ charge is double, 
almost but not quite self-contradictory. On the one 
hand, he accepts the charge (phrased in his own terms) 
as true, and celebrates it as a virtue, not a vice. Judeans 
are right not to share intimate fellowship with people 
imbued with erroneous opinions. They have good Pla- 
tonic precedent for a policy of restricted social inter- 
course (2.256-57), and honorable parallels in both 
Sparta and Athens (2.259-69). In behaving so, they are 
simply remaining faithful to their own traditions 
(2.270-76), and the superiority of their own customs is 
evidenced by the fact that others emulate them (2.280- 
86). On the other hand, he denies that the policy is 
extreme: Judeans are not as antisocial as the Spartans 
used to be (2.260-61, 273), and they warmly welcome 
others who wish to join them and adopt Judean cus- 
toms (2.261; cf. 2.209-10). In fact, he adopts a stance 
very like the self-understanding of some contemporary 
Roman authors: Rome’s own traditions are to be main- 
tained, undiluted by foreigners, but Rome should re- 
gard herself as an “open” city, generously offering 
citizenship to those willing to adopt her laws (see 
Berthelot 2003: 361-66, and below, notes on 2.260-61). 
On the question whether either non-Judean or Judean 
cultic activity was “exclusive” in antiquity, see Krauter 
2004. 
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mon, not just to Greeks, but to the most illustrious among Greeks:!° the Lace- 
daemonians used to conduct “deportations of foreigners” repeatedly,!°44 and also did 
not allow their own citizens to go abroad,!°* suspecting in both cases that their laws 


Spartan 
attitude to 
foreigners 


would be corrupted.!°4° 260 They perhaps might reasonably be criticized for their 
churlishness:!°47 for they would not grant anyone the right of citizenship or of resi- 


dence among them.!48 261 We, on the other hand, are not inclined to emulate other 


people’s customs,!? but gladly welcome!°° 


1043 Josephus’ initial reaction is to cite good paral- 
lels: to emphasize that Judeans compare well with 
Greeks refutes the charge that they are “barbarian” 
(2.148), and suggests, by contrast, that Apollonius’ 
opinion is unGreek (cf. 2.270). “Most illustrious” 
(cUSoKicdTAaTOL) was an epithet previously used for 
philosophers (2.238), but here embraces the famous cit- 
ies of Sparta (2.259-60) and Athens (2.262-68). Where 
he aligns Judeans with Greeks, Josephus always insists 
that he selects Greeks of the best sort (cf. 1.162, 176; 
2.238). The following Spartan tradition is hardly paral- 
lel to the Judean maintenance of social boundaries: 
controlling entrance into, or exit from, geographical 
boundaries is hardly comparable to the social barriers 
erected by Judean communities, especially in the 
Diaspora. The parallel works only on a very general 
level, and is chosen partly because it is extreme. 
Josephus can use its mixed reputation to portray 
Judean policy as a good, but less severe, version of the 
same. 

1044 The famous Spartan EevnAaotat (a terminus 
technicus) occurred frequently enough in the fifth cen- 
tury BCE (with what frequency we cannot tell) to be- 
come part of its image, fixed in later tradition and 
variously assessed. Herodotus approves Spartan resist- 
ance to corruption by foreign wealth (3.148), but both 
Thucydides (2.39; cf. 1.144) and Plato (Leg. 950a-d) 
reflect Athenian criticism of Spartan policy as a sign of 
insecurity (Thucydides) or savagery (Plato; cf. 
Aristophanes, Av. 1012-13). In other contexts it could 
be admired as properly preventing the corruption intro- 
duced by lax foreign habits (e.g., Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 
14.4; Plutarch, Lyc. 27.6-7). Roman attitudes were simi- 
larly ambivalent: what was admired by Valerius 
Maximus (2.6.1), was criticized by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. rom. 2.17.1; 14.6.1-6). Josephus can 
use such ambivalence to draw credit for Judeans (here), 
before claiming Judean superiority (2.260-61) and criti- 
cizing the Spartans (2.273); see Berthelot 2003: 359- 
68. 

1045 This exit restriction was often seen as twinned 
with the policy on deportation (e.g., Ps.-Xenophon, 
Lac. 14.4; Plutarch, Lyc. 27.6). The ban was not as 
total as Josephus implies, but little is known about it 
(see MacDowell 1986: 115-16). 

1046 The motif of corruption (S1ap80pa) echoes the 


those who wish to share ours; and 


Judean 
attitudes to 
foreigners 


-1051 


fear of 2.209. The repeated emphasis on protection of 
the laws (cf. 2.257, 262, 264, 267) helps establish the 
parallel with Judean policy. 

1047 Greek: SuokoAta, also used for unfriendliness to 
foreigners in Ant. 1.246. Josephus can exploit the Athe- 
nian critique of Spartans on this score (see Plato, Leg. 
950a-d); the hesitant tone in his criticism is later re- 
moved (2.273). 

1048 For SiatpiBr as “residence,” cf. Life 270; the 
term was used earlier in this treatise in a different sense 
(2.171, “work” or “occupation”). The policy of 2.259 
is now given a negative twist, as a foil to Judean open- 
ness in 2.261. The reference to citizenship (ToAITEIa) 
evokes the earlier discussion of Roman generosity in 
this regard (2.40-41), a passage with other links to 
2.261. Romans liked to think that their policy in grant- 
ing Roman citizenship was more generous than that of 
either Sparta or Athens (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Ant. rom. 2.17; Tacitus, Ann. 11.24), and Josephus’ cri- 
tique here fits that prejudice well. Josephus does not 
quite claim that Judeans grant “citizenship” to pros- 
elytes, but 2.261 gets as close as he can to that notion. 

1049 “Customs” is implied, but the Greek is vague 
(simply Ta tTcov GAAcVv). Josephus has already illus- 
trated (1.162, 166, 225), and will go on to emphasize, 
other people’s emulation of Judeans (the CnA- root oc- 
curs four times in 2.280-86); the flipside is that Judeans 
do not emulate (CnAdc) others (cf. 2.123, 271, 273). 
That suggests Judean satisfaction with their own tradi- 
tions, and comparative superiority to others (for a par- 
allel in Thucydides 2.37, see Schaublin 1982: 330). 
The comment is relevant in this context as it explains 
the Judean social boundaries (2.258): Judeans have no 
wish to associate with others, not because they are in- 
hospitable or merely defensive, but because they have 
nothing to learn from them. In other words, what 
Apollonius considers a negative feature in their culture 
(2.145, 148) is actually a sign of its strength. 

1050 Greek: ndéwos SexXoueba (cf. 2.210: piAodpo- 
veos Sexoueba). The verb is very similar to that used in 
2.256, 258 (Tapadéxoual, “admit”), but slightly less 
precise (admittance suggests some political entity to be 
entered). 

1051 Greek: TOUS LETEXEIV Tov NUETEPCoV BouAo- 
uévous. The same verb (ueTéxElv) was used in 2.209, 
and supplemented there with reference to living under 
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that would be evidence, I take it, of both benevolence 

(2.37) 262 I refrain from saying more about the Lacedaemonians.!%4 But the Athe- 
nians, who considered their city common [to all],!°° as to their attitude on these 
matters: Apollonius did not know!®° that they imposed an inexorable punishment!’ 


Athenian 
intolerance of 
religious 


difference 


1052 1053 


and generosity. 


even on those who uttered a single word about the Gods in contravention of their 
laws.!°8 263 For what other reason did Socrates die?!°°? He certainly did not try to 
betray the city to its enemies, nor did he rob any temple.!°° Rather, because he used 


to swear by novel oaths!%! 


the same laws (2.210; cf. 2.123). The parallel suggests 
that Josephus here also refers to proselytes, rather than 
those who simply copy Judean customs (2.282-86), but 
the imprecision puts the most generous gloss on Judean 
policy. As in 2.123, 210, the “welcome” serves an im- 
portant apologetic context (proving Judeans are not 
hostile to non-Judeans). But, unlike Philo, Josephus 
does not here stress the degree to which proselytes 
abandon their previous lifestyle (cf. Philo, Spec. 1.51- 
53; 4.178); that was precisely what offended Roman 
observers (Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1; Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106). 

1052 Greek: piAavOpeotia; in 2.146 this was high- 
lighted as a Judean virtue (cf. 2.213), in contrast to 
Apollonius’ charge of pioavOpcotta (2.148, just ech- 
oed in 2.258). The term had been used of Romans in 
their policy on citizenship (2.40), and Josephus 
implicity aligns Judeans here with that Roman attitude 
(see notes to 2.40 and to “them” at 2.260; cf. Berthelot 
2003: 361-66). 

1053 Greek: weyaAkoWuxia; cf. Roman magnanimitas 
in 2.73. Josephus has now completely rebutted the 
charge of 2.258 by redescribing Judean policy, finish- 
ing with this strong assertion of Judean virtue. 

1054 Tt is hard to know what more Josephus could 
have said about them, but he signals a shift of focus to 
Athens, and excuses the fact that he has far more to say 
on that subject (2.262-68). On “saying no more,” cf. 
2.168, 222, 231, 276. 

1055 Greek: KolvnV ... THY EXUTCOV ... TOAIV. This 
echoes the famous claim by Pericles that Athens (in 
contrast to Sparta) was a city “common to all” (Thu- 
cydides 2.39.1); cf. the allusion by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Ant. rom. 3.11.4 (the policy is copied by 
Rome), and Josephus’ own comment on the temple in 
2.193. Apollonius had complained that Judeans did not 
“share fellowship” (kotveovéoo) with others; Josephus 
now shows (through 5 examples) that even the city most 
inclined to such fellowship enforced clear limits in this 
matter. 

1056 For his ignorance, cf. 2.145 (and similar attacks 
on Apion, 2.3, 26, 38, etc.). Josephus claims to know 
more about Athens than his opponent. 

1057 Greek: aTapaitrtes ekoAcoay; for the ata- 


and claimed that something supernatural gave him 


PalT- root, see note to “punishment” at 2.178. Here, as 
in the next clause, Josephus verbally assimilates Athe- 
nian practice to what he has already represented as 
Judean. The punishments in all 5 cases concern the 
death penalty (carried out, threatened, or nearly im- 
posed); cf. Josephus’ emphasis on capital punishment 
(2.215-17). 

1058 For the phraseology see 1.43; 2.219. The focus 
is now broad enough to include not only foreigners 
with dangerous views about the Gods, but also citizens 
(such as Socrates) who introduce novelty or challenge 
traditional beliefs. The “laws” are again prominent (cf. 
2.254, 257, 259). 

1059 Josephus takes for granted knowledge about 
this most famous death: the trial and charges were 
known by means of Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. Josephus interprets this death as evidence 
of proper Athenian self-protection against the corrup- 
tion of its religion, just as he had earlier lauded Plato 
as an exponent of the correct conception of God and 
the architect of its preservation (2.255-57). But the two 
cases clash head-on: Plato regarded Socrates as inno- 
cent of all charges and his death as heroic. Plato is not 
named in this context, nor Socrates in other contexts 
where Greek philosophers are praised (e.g., 2.168); but 
the inconsistency would be obvious to an unsympa- 
thetic reader. 

1060 The two hypothetical cases would merit the 
death penalty. Although Socrates kept out of politics 
and served loyally in the Athenian army (Plato, Apol. 
28d), there were two occasions when he refused to fol- 
low the majority political judgment on moral grounds 
(Apol. 32 b-d). More generally, although the charges at 
his trial (in 399 BCE) were religious, not political, there 
were political forces ranged against him, not least be- 
cause some of the young men he had influenced were 
considered to have undermined Athens and its democ- 
racy (e.g., Critias, Charmides, and Alcibiades); see Gar- 
land 1992: 136-51; Vlastos 1994: 87-108. 

1061 Socrates’ distinctive oath was “by the dog” (vj 
TOV KUVa or HO Tov KUVa, e.g., Apol. 22a; Phaed. 98e; 
Gorg. 482b). The intention of such an oath and its con- 
notations are unclear: it may have been merely humor- 
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signs!0©*_a private joke, as some say! 


—it was for these reasons that he was con- 


demned to die by drinking hemlock.!* 264 Also, the prosecutor accused him of 


corrupting the young,!°° 


on the grounds that he encouraged them to treat the an- 


cestral constitution and the laws with contempt.!° Socrates underwent such punish- 


ment as an Athenian citizen.!0%7 


ous, or an act of piety to avoid swearing by the Gods, 
or a “Rhadamanthine” oath of great antiquity (cf. 
Burnet 1924: 93-94; the same oath is used by a slave 
in Aristophanes, Vesp. 83). Although subsequently fa- 
mous (Tertullian invents further variants, Apol. 14.7), 
this was probably not one of the charges in the trial. 
Josephus labels the oaths “novel” to fit the context 
where novelty implies breaking with tradition, and thus 
endangers established truth (2.252-57). As far as we can 
tell, the legal charges were that Socrates did not recog- 
nize (or teach) the Gods recognized by the city, but 
other, and new, supernatural entities (Etepa Saiyovia 
Katva, Apol. 24b, 26b; Kaivous Beous, Euthyphr. 3b; cf. 
Xenophon, Mem. 1.1.1; Diogenes Laertius 2.40). The 
charge of novelty was certainly central to the trial, but 
Josephus is probably confused on the place of oaths in 
this matter. 

1062 Greek: Kat Ti Saiuoviov aUTC oNLatvelv 
Edaokev. The word Saipoviov is hard to translate: it 
means something higher up the hierarchy of being than 
a human being, but not as high (or perhaps as purely 
good) as a “God”—what we might call a supernatural 
force (or, in Socrates’ terms, a bastard child of the Gods, 
Apol. 27c-d). Josephus uses the term quite frequently 
(e.g., War 1.69, 84; 6.303) with this sense of a super- 
natural agent, only occasionally with a negative twist 
(War 7.185; cf. Paul in 1 Cor 10:20, influenced by LXX 
Deut 32:17). Socrates frequently referred to something 
divine and supernatural (@etov Ti Kai Saipudviov) that 
acted like an internal voice, a unique gift that warned 
him not to pursue a particular course of action (e.g., 
Apol. 3\c-d; 4la-c; Euthyphr. 3b; Theaet. 15la; 
Phaedr. 242b; Euthyd. 272e; Resp. 496c, often using, 
as here, the language of “signs”; cf. Xenophon, Mem. 
1.1.2-5; 4.8.1). It is possible that this was one factor 
behind the charge of introducing kaiva Saipovia (see 
previous note; Euthyphr. 3b; Apol. 31c-d), but the reli- 
gious charges of impiety and novelty arose from a wider 
presumption that Socrates questioned the existence of 
the Gods, as usually conceived, and taught religion in 
non-traditional ways (see Apol. 18b, 19b, 23d, 26c-d). 

1063 T, and S read (from the end of the previous 
clause): €aoxev, 7) Siatraileov, cas Eviol Aéyouat (“he 
claimed, either joking, as some say ...”’). This is clearly 
corrupt, and could be corrected in 3 ways: i) adding 
another alternative, lost from the text, to accompany the 
single “either” (so Hudson and Naber, adding f oTrou- 


265 Anaxagoras, on the other hand, was from 


SaCcov, “or in all seriousness”); ii) reading the Greek of 
L and S differently to make: Epaoke, vy Ata traiCoov, 
ws Eviot Agyouoiv (“he claimed, by Zeus joking, as 
some say ...”; so Niese, followed by Thackeray, 
Reinach, and Minster). It is not unprecedented for 
Josephus to make an oath “by Zeus” (cf. 1.255), though 
it jars here, coming after he has ridiculed stories about 
Zeus in 2.240-49, and right after he has commented on 
“novel oaths.” If the oath is taken to be not his own, 
but that used by “some,” it may express Josephus’ 
irony on the urgency with which some try to clear Soc- 
rates of the charge, but if so, the point is poorly ex- 
pressed; iii) following the Latin seorsum ludens, the 
Greek 7] Statrailcov could be emended to Sta Traicov 
(so Boysen), rendering the meaning “joking privately” 
or “as a private joke.” Niese’s solution (ii) requires the 
least textual emendation, but is highly problematic. 
The third option is clearly preferable and should be read 
here (though not mentioned by Minster). 

1064 For the famous scene, see Plato’s Phaedo. 

1065 The prosecuting team consisted of Meletus (the 
leader), Anytus, and Lycon (Plato, Apol. 23c). The 
charge of corrupting the young concerned Socrates’ 
influence on those he taught (Apol. 23d, 24b, 25d, 29c); 
it was closely connected with the other charges, since 
he was accused of teaching them to believe in new dei- 
ties rather than those prescribed by the city (Apol. 26b; 
cf. Euthyphr. 2c). For the danger of “corruption” 
(Siadbetpes), cf. 2.209, 259. 

1066 The language seems designed to parallel 
Judean issues (cf. 2.222, 287). For the political animus 
against Socrates, see above, note to “temple” at 2.263. 
Whether there was a formal charge of “impiety” is not 
clear, but the supposed attack on the city’s Gods could 
be taken as both a religious and a political crime. For 
Socrates’ defense, that he understood all he did as serv- 
ice to God for the benefit of the city, see Apol. 28c, 30e- 
31a; cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.1.1-2.8. It is ironic that the 
terms of this charge against Socrates match Tacitus’ 
complaint about proselytes in Rome: that they are 
taught to renounce their ancestral tradition, despise the 
Gods, and disown their country (Hist. 5.5.1-2). 

1067 The next 3 cases concern non-Athenians and 
thus the introduction of “foreign” ideas. Socrates is re- 
sponsible only for novelty, but if the Athenians were 
so severe in their treatment of a native Athenian, they 
cannot be expected to be tolerant of foreign impiety. 
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Clazomenae,!°°8 but because the Athenians thought that the sun was a God and he 
said it was a white-hot mass,!°? they were only a few votes short of condemning 
him to death.!°7° 266 They offered a reward of a talent to anyone who would kill 
Diagoras of Melos, since he was said to have mocked their mysteries.!°7! And 
Protagoras, had he not swiftly fled, would have been arrested and put to death, since 
he was thought to have written something about the Gods that was unacceptable to 
the Athenians.!°7? 267 Why should we be surprised if they were disposed like this 
towards such influential men, when they did not spare even women?!°”? For they 
killed the priestess Ninos,!°’4 when someone accused her of initiating people into 
the mysteries of foreign Gods;!°’> this was forbidden by their law and the penalty 


1068 Anaxagoras (ca. 500-428 BCE) was an impor- 
tant “natural” philosopher, who thought the universe 
was directed by a Mind or Reason (see note to 
“Anaxagoras” at 2.168); he lived in Athens ca. 456-436 
BCE, and narrowly escaped death after a trial (see be- 
low). His origin is mentioned to categorize him as a 
foreigner, liable to introduce alien ideas (cf. 2.257, 259- 
60). Clazomenae is on the Ionian coast, near Smyrna, 
so he was a Greek, though not an Athenian. He was 
closely associated with Socrates (cf. Plato, Apol. 26d) 
who, like Euripides, was tarred with his brush. 

1069 Greek: wUSpov Statrupov. wWSpov (following 
Hudson’s undoubtedly correct emendation of wvAov, in 
L and S) means an incandescent mass of metal (e.g., 
iron in the forge) or stone (e.g., lava from a volcano). 
The phrase was closely associated with Anaxagoras (see 
Diogenes Laertius 2.8, 12, 15; Origen, Cels. 5.11) who 
considered the sun and moon fragments of earth which 
had become white-hot through the rapidity of their 
movement (cf. Plato, Phaed. 97b; Leg. 967c). This was 
shocking to popular opinion, not because there was, as 
yet, an established cult of the Sun in Athens, but be- 
cause of the popular belief that the planets were divine, 
as perfect spheres, self-moving, high in the upper ether, 
influencing the earth. 

1070 There were various versions of his trial 
(Diogenes Laertius 2.12-14; see Decharme 1904: 157- 
61). It may have been connected with the decree of 
Diopethes (Plutarch, Per. 32) directed against “impi- 
ety,” but with strong political overtones, in opposition 
to Pericles. The latter ensured Anaxagoras’ escape to 
Lampsacus. This case is potentially awkward for 
Josephus, who can hardly approve of the Athenians’ 
views about the sun (cf. 2.192; but cf. War 2.128, 148 
on the Essenes), and elsewhere celebrates (Judean) 
high-minded resistance to popular “superstition” 
(1.201-4; 2.239). But in this context he implicitly 
commends this action as an instance when the Atheni- 
ans preserved their traditions, in the face of foreign in- 
fluence. 

1071 Diagoras (another “foreigner” from Melos, one 


of the Cyclades islands) lived in Athens at the end of 
the 5 century BCE. He was regularly dubbed “the 
atheist” (e.g., Diodorus 13.6.7; Cicero, Nat. d. 1.2, 63; 
3.89; Aelian, Var. hist. 2.31) and is said to have mocked 
and disclosed the Eleusinian mysteries, turning would- 
be initiates away (Craterus, FGH 342, frag. 16). For the 
reward of a silver talent on his head (2 if caught alive), 
see Aristophanes, Av. 1072-74; Melanthius, FGH 326, 
frag. 3. 

1072 Protagoras’ ethnicity is not here indicated; he 
was another foreign visitor in Athens, from Abdera in 
Thrace (ca. 490-420 BCE). He was famously agnostic, 
declaring it was impossible to tell whether Gods exist 
or not, and for this reason was said to have been banned 
from Athens, and his books burned (Cicero, Nat. d. 
1.63; Diogenes Laertius 9.51-52; cf., however, the more 
positive evaluation in Plato, Meno 91e). Josephus is 
vague about his offense, perhaps out of ignorance, or 
perhaps to suggest that even a relatively minor offense 
to the Athenians elicited this strong reaction. 

1073 Ruthlessness might be expected towards influ- 
ential, and thus dangerous, men; that even women were 
prosecuted proves how seriously the Athenians took 
this matter. Although only one example will be cited, 
the presence of the category is needed for the argument, 
and the application of the death penalty closes this se- 
ries of examples with a case as striking as the first. The 
men here are called “influential” (4E1omotot) but not 
“philosophers” or “wise.” That might have stood too 
obviously in contradiction with the endorsement of 
Greek wisdom in 2.168, 239 (cf. 2.242, 247). But nei- 
ther can Josephus afford to distance himself from these 
Athenian judgments (cf. 2.269; pace Gerber 1997: 
212). 

1074 TL reads viv yap (S: vuv dé) Th lepetav (leav- 
ing the identity of the priestess unspecified) but the first 
word is probably rightly emended to Nivov (so all mod- 
ern editors). She lived in Athens in the mid-4" century 
BCE, and is referred to by Demosthenes, Boeot. 1.2; 
2.9; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Din. 11. 

1075 The Greek (Eévous euvel Se0us) says “initiating 
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fixed for those who introduced a foreign God was death.!°7® 268 Those who made 
use of such a law evidently did not think that other peoples’ deities were Gods; for 


they would not have begrudged themselves the benefit of having more. 

269 So much to the credit of the Athenians.!°7* As for the Scythians, although they 
take pleasure in murdering people and are little better than wild animals,!°”? they 
think nonetheless that they should protect their customs; 
returned home, they killed him, since 


man admired by the Greeks for his wisdom,!°*! 


foreign Gods,” but Josephus clearly means what is 
given here. Of the 5 Athenian cases, this is the only one 
that is explicitly about the introduction of foreign dei- 
ties, which is the issue most relevant to the context 
(2.251, 259-60). 

1076 As in 2.262, the emphasis is on the death pen- 
alty; for the motif of “introducing” (eloayelv), see 
2.251, 254. 

1077 The rationale is that the more true Gods one 
honors, the more benefits one can expect to gain. This 
concluding comment adds to the topic of tradition that 
of truth. So long as the issue is the protection of one’s 
own traditions and beliefs, others’ Gods are rejected 
simply for being foreign; their reality is not at issue. But 
now questions are raised about truth and error, whether 
the “Gods” concerned are real or fake. If the Athenians 
were right to doubt that others’ deities were Gods, it is 
implied that the Judeans rightly stick to their concep- 
tions about God not just because they are their own, 
but also because they are true; cf. Ant. 8.335-50 (con- 
trasting the true God and the false Gods of foreigners). 
The rationale is that of Josephus and it is unclear to 
what extent it corresponds to that of the Athenians 
themselves. 

1078 Greek: Ta pev ovv “ABnvatcov exéTa KaAcds 
(following Niese’s emendation of «Xeto [in L and S] 
to €xéTco). The phrase signals the end of the Athenian 
section, but its meaning is not clear: KaAcds EX is 
often used by Josephus in the sense “to be good/proper/ 
all right,” but never elsewhere in the imperative like 
this. Some positive verdict is being pronounced, but 
the translation remains uncertain. 

Josephus now gives in brief 2 non-Greek (Scythian 
and Persian) examples of hostility to outside influence, 
though only the first is specific. There are at least 2 
reasons for these additions. In the first place, Apollo- 
nius had compared Judeans with other “barbarians” 
(2.148), and, it seems, specifically with the Persians 
(2.270), and Josephus can use that comparison now for 
his own purposes. Secondly, if he had confined himself 
to examples of Greek inhospitality to foreign customs, 
his comparison with Judeans would have been vulner- 
able: it was one thing for Greeks to resist (inferior) “bar- 
barian” habits, but what right had barbarians (such as 
Judeans) to resist other, and more “civilized” customs? 


1077 


Scythians and 
Persians 


1080 and when Anacharsis, a 


Josephus therefore needs an example of barbarians 
properly protecting their own traditions, and the fa- 
mous case of Anacharsis comes first to mind. Unfortu- 
nately, this implies a parallel between Judeans and 
Scythians, who in other respects are hardly role mod- 
els. 

1079 Ever since Herodotus (4.1-82), the Scythians 
could stand for the wild, savage, uncivilized “other” on 
the NE boundary of the Greek and Roman world (for 
Herodotus’ own complex approach see Hartog 1988). 
They had become a byword for inhospitality, cruelty, 
and the primitive life (e.g., War 7.244-51; 2 Macc. 4.47; 
Plato, Leg. 637d-e; Polybius 9.34.11; Cicero, Verr. 2.5. 
150; Lucian, Tox. 8). Josephus here does nothing to 
diminish their notoreity (they even take pleasure in 
murder; cf. Ovid, Trist. 4.461-62); underlining the com- 
mon opinion makes clear he does not endorse their cul- 
ture entirely, but it somewhat weakens the value of their 
commitment to “protect their customs.” 

1080 This is the moral Josephus is intent to draw (cf. 
2.254, 259, 262). The following story was originally 
told (Herodotus 4.76-78) from a quite different angle, 
criticizing Scythian resistance to the influence of Greek 
religion. Josephus may know Herodotus directly. He 
uses here the verb TreptotéAAoo, in the sense of “protect- 
ing” or “defending” customs, a sense very different 
from his uses of the term elsewhere. But it occurs in 
precisely this sense in Herodotus 4.80.5, at the close of 
the discussion of Scythian travellers (Anacharsis and 
Scylas) who brought back Greek customs. 

1081 Anacharsis is a largely legendary Scythian fig- 
ure of the 6" century BCE, whom Herodotus recounts 
as travelling the world, displaying proofs of his “wis- 
dom” (4.76-77). In some traditions he would become 
the archetype of the wise foreigner who could critique 
Greek customs (e.g., Lucian, Anacharsis), or the “noble 
savage” whose simple lifestyle demonstrated the Cynic 
ideal (appropriate sayings and letters were attributed to 
him). Although not a Greek, he was admired by Greeks 
(cf. 1.175 on the Judean admired by Aristotle). There is 
a subtle difference from those “among the Greeks” who 
were admired for their wisdom (2.168, 239, 281; cf. 
1.175; 2.255), with whom Josephus has aligned his 
opinions. Despite being admired for his wisdom by 
Greeks, Anacharsis was executed by his compatriots, 
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he seemed to have come back infected with Greek customs.!°* Among Persians also, 
one might find many people who were punished for the same reason.!83 270 But 


Apollonius evidently took pleasure in the Persians’ laws and admired them, 


1084 since 


the Greeks benefited from their courage and their common mind concerning the 
Gods!°*>_the latter in relation to the temples that the Persians burned; their courage 
in coming close to being enslaved!!°%° He also imitated all the Persian habits, abus- 


ing other people’s wives and castrating children. 
271 Among us, the death penalty is fixed for anyone who so mistreats even a 


Judean 
commitment to 
the laws 


and properly so according to Josephus. This reveals the 
difference between Josephus’ fundamental loyalty to 
Judean culture and his merely tactical alliance with 
Greeks. If what the Greeks considered “wisdom” were 
an ultimate value for Josephus, this death would be an 
outrage, not a moral paradigm. Where Greek philoso- 
phy agrees with Judean tradition, Greek opinions can 
be lauded. But if the protection of Judean culture from 
foreign infection is at stake, Greek customs and even 
Greek wisdom can be dismissed, along with the rest. 

1082 Herodotus uses similar terms 3 times (4.76.1, 5; 
77.2). In Herodotus’ story, he introduced to Scythia the 
cult of the Mother of the Gods, which he had learned at 
Cyzicus; this introduction of a foreign cult would have 
suited Josephus’ context perfectly, and it is curious he 
does not mention it. 

1083 This huge generalization is not supported by 
examples. It may be introduced simply to suggest a sec- 
ond barbarian parallel (as there were two Greek ones: 
Sparta and Athens), and to match the comparison with 
the Persians advanced by Apollonius (2.270). 

1084 The mention of Apollonius shows again the 
importance of the apologetic mode for the rhetoric of 
this segment. Apollonius had compared Judeans un- 
favorably with other “barbarians” (2.148, 150, 238). As 
this section now reveals, he had contrasted Judean 
“cowardice” (2.148) with Persian “courage” (avSpeta), 
and Judean religious incompatibility (2.258) with the 
religious agreement (“common mind,” ovoyveapoouvn) 
between Persians and Greeks (despite their known his- 
tory of enmity). Thus even the Persians, the classic “‘bar- 
barians” in the Greek tradition, were nobler and nearer 
to “civilized” standards than the Judeans. Josephus 
turns this point back on Apollonius in sarcasm (how 
much the Greeks enjoyed this commonality with Per- 
sians!) and in personal polemic (if Apollonius admired 
the Persians, he was clearly “Persian” in his morals as 
well). The viciousness in this final attack on Apollonius 
matches the rhetorically climactic assault on Apion in 
2.141-44. The rhetorical flourish threatens to derail 
Josephus’ argument, but the mention of “courage” and 
admiration of others’ laws reintroduces the theme of 
Judean commitment to their own laws, and their disin- 


1087 


clination to emulate others’ (2.271, developed in 2.272- 
75; cf. 2.261). 

1085 Josephus is being sarcastic; his statement re- 
veals what Apollonius stressed in his comparative 
evaluation of the Persians (see previous note); the noun 
OvoyVvaapooUvN (“common mind”) is found only here 
in Josephus, and may derive from Apollonius. The term 
could refer to their internal religious unanimity, but this 
would hardly form a contrast with Judeans (cf. 2.68), 
and the point is more likely to be that, despite their 
wars against Greece, Persian religion had more in com- 
mon with its Greek counterpart than did the peculiar 
cult and beliefs of the Judeans (cf. 2.258). 

1086 For the burning of temples after the Ionian re- 
volt (493 BCE), see Herodotus 6.32; 8.109. Equally 
famous was Xerxes’ destruction of the Athenian acropo- 
lis (480 BCE), already alluded to in 2.131 (see note to 
“acropolis”); for the supposed rationale, see Cicero, 
Resp. 3.14; Leg. 2.26. Following a trope as old as 5t- 
century Athens, Josephus presents the Persians as the 
savage and enslaving “barbarians,” in contrast to the 
freedom-loving Greeks (who just survived the Persian 
Wars). Apollonius’ admiration reveals him to be simi- 
larly “barbarian.” 

1087 The charge is probably gratuitous, built from 
supposition that Apollonius must be “Persian” in every 
respect (ethos attacks often included allegations of 
sexual misdemeanor). The accusation of “abusing” oth- 
ers’ wives (UBpiCcov; the term can mean “rape” in a 
sexual context; cf. 2.201, 212) could allude to the tra- 
dition that Persians committed incest between parents 
and children (between mothers and sons and/or fathers 
and daughters; Philo, Spec. 3.13-14; Tertullian, Apol. 9, 
citing Ctesias; Origen, Cels. 5.27; 6.80). More likely, it 
echoes a salacious story that Persians introduced to the 
Greek world novel forms of sexual intercourse (see 
Quintilian, /nst. 3.7.21, on the vice of a Persian with a 
Samian woman). The castration of children was associ- 
ated with Persians through the notoreity of eunuchs in 
the Persian court; for its practice on Ionian captives, see 
Herodotus 6.32. Josephus elsewhere indicates that his 
son’s tutor, one of Domitian’s slaves, was a eunuch (Life 
429). 
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brute animal;!°88 and neither fear of our conquerors nor emulation of the laws re- 
spected by other people has been powerful enough to draw us away from these 
laws.!°89 272 We have trained our courage not for undertaking wars of self-aggran- 
dizement but for preserving the laws.!°° While meekly enduring defeat of other 
kinds,!°?! whenever people force us to alter our regulations then we undertake!°? 
wars, even when it is beyond our capacity,!°°? and we hold out to the bitter end.!°"4 
273 For why would we emulate other people’s laws when we see that they are not 
preserved even by those who laid them down?!> Was it not inevitable that the 
Lacedaemonians would condemn their antisocial constitution and their contempt for 
marriage,!°°° and the Eleans and Thebans their unnatural and extremely licentious 


1088 Apollonius is associated with a practice so low 
down the moral scale that Judeans would not stoop to 
this even with animals; and they regard it as so serious 
even there as to condemn offenders to death. For the 
rule against mistreating animals, see 2.213. Lev 22:24 
could be read as banning not only the sacrifice of ani- 
mals with crushed or missing testicles, but also the in- 
fliction of such damage upon them. In Ant. 4.290-91 
Josephus linked the taboo on eunuchs (derived from 
Deut 23:2) with a ban on castrating men or animals, and 
a similar double ban is articulated in Hypoth. 7.7 (cf. b. 
Sabb. 110b). None of these parallel texts mentions the 
death penalty in this connection, nor could it be justi- 
fied from the biblical law. But Josephus is keen to em- 
phasize the severity of Judean punishments (cf. 
2.215-17), a theme to which he will return (2.276-77). 

1089 Josephus pulls the argument back on track: 
Judeans are both bravely committed to their laws 
(2.272) and wholly satisfied with them, showing no in- 
clination to emulate others (2.273-75). For the emula- 
tion theme, see note to “customs” at 2.261. The 
“conquerors” had been alluded to before (2.228, 233) 
as applying pressure, even torture, on Judeans faithful 
to the law. Judean resistance to both pressure and temp- 
tation is further evidence of their powers of endurance 
(cf. 2.146). 

1090 Tf Apollonius contrasted Persian courage with 
Judean cowardice (2.148, 270), Josephus responds by 
heralding Judean courage, though in relation to a very 
particular cause. Courage (avSpeia) was most obviously 
associated with warfare, and demonstrated in victory 
(bravery in defeat could be considered merely “rash” or 
“foolhardy”; see note to “recklessness” at 2.148). 
Josephus can hardly point to Judean courage in victo- 
rious warfare, and so denigrates war by association with 
greed or self-aggrandizement (tAcoveEia; cf. 1.62; 
2.292 for the same connection with war; 2.158, 186 for 
the vice in general). Elsewhere he suggests that God 
forbade Judeans to interfere with others’ lands (Ant. 
4.102, 296-97). The Spartans were commonly charged 
with waging war purely for aggrandizement (e.g., 


Isocrates, Bus. 20; Panath. 188, 241; Polybius 6.49.1), 
a motive that both Romans (Cicero, Resp. 1.27) and 
Judeans (Philo, Mos. 1.307) were keen to disavow in 
the case of their own warfare. But Josephus will not 
concede that Judeans lack courage (cf. 2.232-35 for the 
favorable contrast with Spartans). In fact they train it 
(for the theme, cf. 2.171-74) for the far nobler task of 
perserving their laws, an unambiguous good (cf. 2.153, 
226; for the “preservation” theme, see note to “ever” at 
2.156). 

1091 Josephus concedes episodes of defeat (cf. 1.212; 
2.125-34), but almost makes a virtue of them by using 
the language of “endurance” (UTouEévea, associated with 
toughness in 2.230, 234). But the rest of the sentence 
makes clear that defeat is not an option on the issues 
that really count (cf. the rhetorical strategy of 1.212). 

1092 T, and S read aipoupeba (“choose”), followed 
by Niese, Reinach, and Thackeray. But, as Schrecken- 
berg argues (1977: 168-69), Josephus’ more typical lan- 
guage is that of “undertaking” war (apo; used above), 
so Holwerda’s emendation (aipdyEe8a) is probably to be 
preferred. 

1093 The phrase suggests utter commitment but also 
serves to explain Judean defeat. 

1094 Greek: HEXPI TcoV EOXATV TAIS GULhoOPAts 
eykapTEepouuen (literally: “we put up with misfortunes 
until the last”). The verb (cf. 2.225) echoes the Judean 
virtue of kaptepia (“endurance,” 2.146). For oupdo- 
pat, cf, 2.125, 153; for the sentiment as a whole (endur- 
ance under extreme conditions), cf. 2.228. 

1095 The theme of emulation, first raised in 2.261 (in 
response to 2.258), and heralded in 2.271, now domi- 
nates the remaining sections of this segment: Judeans 
have no cause to emulate others’ laws (which are 
clearly inferior, 2.273-78), while others understandably 
emulate theirs (2.279-86). Selecting items easily dispar- 
aged, Josephus castigates others’ laws as flawed and 
generally abandoned (2.273-75), or if worthy, not prop- 
erly enforced (2.276). 

1096 The earlier ambiguous verdict on the Spartan 
attitude to foreigners (2.259-60) is now unambiguously 
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intercourse between males?!°°’ 274 In any case, even if they have not completely 
abandoned them in practice, they no longer admit to acts they once considered very 
fine and beneficial;!°°* 275 but they also renounce!” laws on these matters that were 
once so powerful among the Greeks that they even attributed to the Gods intercourse 


between males,!! and by the same principle also marriage between real siblings, 
concocting this defense for their own bizarre and unnatural pleasures. 

(2.38) 276 I refrain from speaking here about punishments,!!°? what large exemp- 
most legislators gave criminals from the beginning 


Judean severity 


and resilience 1104 


tions 


negative, especially as the Spartans condemn it them- 
selves (cf. 2.226-27). The Spartan attitude to marriage 
had not been mentioned before. The “contempt” 
(oAryeopia) could relate to the men’s prior loyalty to 
their “mess,” and their reluctance to live fully with their 
wives (see note to “prepared” at 2.230), or to what Ar- 
istotle considered the Spartans’ failure to regulate their 
women (Pol. 1269b-1270a); cf. Miiller 353. But it is 
more likely an allusion to the famous Spartan habit of 
wife-swapping (Plutarch, Lyc. 15; Ps.-Xenophon, Lac. 
1). Josephus has already emphasized the Judean respect 
for marriage (2.199-203), and here echoes the Roman 
ideal of marital fidelity (see Appendix 6). 

1097 Tf sexual intercourse between male and female 
is “natural” (kata uot, 2.199), that between males is 
“unnatural” (Tapa guotv); for Roman attitudes, see 
note to “women” at 2.199. Here the unnatural is caused 
by excessive passion (ayav avédnv, not passion 
wrongly oriented), on the presumption that over- 
abundant lust will tire of female partners and seek an 
extra outlet among males. Eleans and Thebans are 
twinned in exactly this context in Plato, Symp. 182b; 
Xenophon, Symp. 8.34; Cicero, Resp. 4.4; Plutarch, 
Mor. 11f; Cicero complains that the libido of the Eleans 
and Thebans was allowed to run loose in /icentia. It is 
possible that Josephus is drawing on precisely this pas- 
sage. In any case it is not accidental that Josephus 
chooses Greek examples (explicitly, 2.275): for 
homoeroticism as a “Greek” practice (in Roman eyes), 
see note to “women” at 2.199, 

1098 This is a clever rhetorical twist, as it allows for 
a change in moral fashion but attributes no less blame 
to the Greeks. Once they had a warped sense of moral- 
ity (they thought such things “very fine and benefi- 
cial”); now they are ashamed of them, but still practice 
them secretly (and hypocritically). So they are neither 
faithful to their traditional laws, nor improved in their 
moral practice. 

1099 Reading aTouvuVTal, with Niese and all mod- 
ern editors. 

1100 The most obvious case is the relationship be- 
tween Zeus and Ganymede, the Trojan prince carried off 
by Zeus to be his cupbearer (Homer, //. 20.231-35). Af- 


1101 
1102 


1105__legislating for adul- 


ter Theognis (1345-48), this was taken to be a sexual 
relationship (Ovid, Mert. 10.152-61; Virgil, Aen. 5.254- 
57). Josephus’ judgment closely matches Plato, Leg. 
636c-d, where “unnatural” homoerotic relationships are 
condemned as rooted in an uncontrolled pursuit of 
pleasure. Cretans are blamed for inventing the story of 
Ganymede, providing a mythological precedent for 
their lust. 

N01 The “same principle” is presumably that of un- 
controlled lust. In mythology, Zeus and Hera were sib- 
lings as well as spouses, though this was not mentioned 
above (2.240-49). Judean horror at sibling sex (see Lev 
20:17), was shared in the Roman world, where it was 
considered an oriental oddity (e.g. in Egypt, where 
Ptolemies married their sisters). The association of these 
two “vices” makes it easier to regard both as outland- 
ish examples of lust. 

1102 Josephus reiterates his claim that these prac- 
tices represent merely the indulgence of pleasure and, 
like Plato (see above), interprets myth as a cover for 
immorality (cf. Ant. 1.22). 

1103 For the praeteritio, cf. 2.168, 231, 262; it al- 
lows Josephus to raise a subject, but excuses the fact 
that he touches on it briefly. Josephus now turns from 
the charge that others abandon their laws to the claim 
that they fail to take seriously even those they pretend 
to observe. By contrast, the severity of Judean punish- 
ments was a major theme of 2.190-218 (esp. 2.215-17), 
reiterated in 2.271. Hypoth. 7.1 provides a close paral- 
lel in theme (not vocabulary); cf. Philo, Spec. 3.181-83. 

1104 Greek: SiaAuoets (as Schreckenberg shows 
[1977: 169], emendation is unnecessary). The term can 
denote the settlement of a legal case or the annulment 
of a fine (or a marriage); but here, in context, it sug- 
gests not quite the full dismissal of a charge, or cancel- 
lation of its penalty, but release from its proper severity. 

105 The non-specific “most” signals a move to- 
wards generalization, increasingly evident from this 
point on. The notion of gifts to criminals (Tovnpol) is 
deliberately shocking, and “from the beginning” sug- 
gests that this is a flaw built into the legislative frame- 
work, not a later relaxation of just laws. 
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tery a monetary fine,!!° for taking a girl’s virginity, marriage!!°’—and, regarding 


impiety, how many excuses they embrace allowing denial of the charge,!!°° if any- 
one even attempts to make an investigation; for most people, by now, transgressing 
the law has become a fine art!!!°° 277 But certainly not among us.!!!° Rather, even 
if we are deprived of wealth, cities, and other good things,!!!! at least the law en- 
dures for us immortal,''!* and no Judean, however far he may go from his home- 
land,!!!3 or however much he fears a cruel master,!!!4 will not fear the law more than 
him.!'!5 278 If, then, we adopt this attitude towards the laws because of their excel- 
lence, let them concede that we have extremely good laws.!!!® But if they think they 


106 Contrast the Judean attitude to adultery (pun- 
ished by death), as described in 2.201, 215 (see note to 
“woman” at 2.201). 

1107 For pBopa as the taking of a girl’s virginity, see 
Ant. 17.309 (cf. the verb p8etpco in Ant. 4.252). Oddly, 
biblical laws prescribe precisely what Josephus here 
criticizes, at least for rape of a girl not already betrothed 
(Exod 22:16-17; Deut 22:28-29). Elsewhere Josephus 
cites this legislation with approval (Ant. 4.252; cf. 
Philo, Spec. 3.69-71). The rape of a betrothed girl is 
another matter (cf. 2.201, for the death penalty). 
Josephus’ rhetoric creates an antithesis that he could 
hardly sustain on biblical grounds. 

108 On Judean refusal to allow excuses, see 2.214. 
Impiety is selected as the worst possible offense (cf. 
2.194, 217, with the death penalty). The Athenian ex- 
amples cited in 2.262-68 suggest the opposite of this 
claim, but Josephus may be playing on the conserva- 
tive Roman’s perception that in contemporary society 
people did not take either marriage or religion with the 
proper seriousness exhibited in the “good old days” 
(see Appendix 6). 

1109 Thackeray’s felicitous translation of peAeTn (a 
practiced skill); cf. the equally generalized claim of 
2.182. 

'110 From here to 2.286 the argumentative sequence 
bears a close resemblance to that of Philo, Mos. 2.12- 
24: there it is argued that, where others’ laws change, 
the Judeans’ remain constant, and have been preserved 
“immortal” even under extreme pressure; and the value 
of the laws is proved by the fact that they are emulated 
by others, with specific examples including the observ- 
ance of the sabbath and of fasts (as in 2.282). Details 
regarding these parallels are noted below; for their sig- 
nificance see Appendix 5. 

‘Il Cf 2.272, conceding occasions of defeat. The 
loss of Jerusalem may be particularly in mind (cf. 
1.209-12, which also speaks of a “cruel master”). 
Josephus consistently claims that the law is the one 
thing Judeans will never abandon, expressing a cultural 
tenacity that can adjust to loss of sovereignty and 
population dispersal. This is the ideology by which 


Judean culture will survive in the Disapora and despite 
the disastrous Revolt. 

1112 Greek: aBavatos Siapévet (the verb suggests 
long-lasting endurance); contrast others’ abandonment 
of their laws in 2.273-75. For a similar rhetorical flour- 
ish, cf. Bar. 4:1; Wis. 18:4; Tob. 1:6. Philo’s claim is 
exactly parallel: while others’ regulations have been 
unsettled by wars, changes of fortune, or luxury, Mo- 
ses’ have remained firm and immovable from the day 
when they were first enacted until now: “and we hope 
that they will remain for all future ages immortal (a8c- 
vata), so long as the sun and moon and the whole 
heaven and universe exist” (Mos. 2.14). 

‘13 Tt is assumed that it is easier to keep one’s na- 
tional laws in the homeland (tatpis), but Judean loyal- 
ty is proven even in the Diaspora (cf. 1.32-33). The 
sentiment shows that, for Josephus, even a Diaspora 
"louSatos is defined by relation to his “homeland”: he 
belongs to it even if he is not resident there. For the 
geographical dimension to the term’ loudatos (‘“Ju- 
dean”), see Introduction, § 9. 

114 The phrase echoes Agatharchides’ description 
of Ptolemy I (cited in 1.210), in a context parallel to 
this. The term Seomotns (“master”) could be used for a 
slave-owner, and the condition of Judean slaves may 
also be in mind. For Judean fearlessness under pressure, 
cf. 2.232-33, 271. 

15 Cf, 2.174 for the law as the Judeans’ boundary, 
rule, father, and master (Seomrotns). Cf. Demoratus’ 
speech to Xerxes on the indomitable Spartan spirit: al- 
though free, they have a master (Seom6TN5), law, which 
they fear much more than Xerxes’ subjects fear him 
(Herodotus 7.104). 

1116 Greek: KpaTIioTOUS VvoLoUS; superlatives will 
now abound (cf. 2.284-88, 293-94) and could be taken 
to mean “extremely good” or, with a higher claim, “the 
very best.” Cf. Cicero’s claim that the Roman constitu- 
tion is the best in the world (Resp. 1.70-71; Leg. 2.23; 
3.12). The claims are mostly attributed to others or ad- 
vanced in rhetorical questions, thus avoiding direct and 
explicit self-praise (cf. Gerber 1997: 213-14). The 
nameless “them” must refer to Lysimachus and Apol- 
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The witness of 


time 


Emulation by 
philosophers 


are despicable laws to which we remain faithful to this degree,''!’ what should those 
people not suffer, deservedly, who do not observe better ones?!!!8 

279 Further, since a long span of time is believed to be the truest test of every- 
thing,'!!° I would make this my witness to the excellence of our legislator!!?° and of 
the pronouncement concerning God handed down by him.!!?! For an immense time 
has passed, if one compares him to the eras of the other legislators,!!?? and through- 
out all that time one would find that!!?3 (2.39) 280 the value of the laws has been 
proved by us,!!*4 and they have induced emulation from all other people to an ever 


increasing degree. !!?5 


lonius Molon (cf. 2.145, 236). Their accusation that the 
Judean laws taught vice and not a single virtue («pet 
, 2.145) is echoed in this counter-claim of the excel- 
lence (apetn) of the laws. The argument in this section 
offers a neat rhetorical version of the crooked coin toss: 
“Heads I win, tails you lose.” If the Judean laws are 
good, Judeans must be commended for their faithful- 
ness; if they are bad, others should be castigated for 
abandoning their laws, which are supposedly better. A 
negative verdict on Judeans, for showing blind loyalty 
to poor laws, is not here considered (cf. Agatharchides 
in 1.209-11). 

1117 “Tyespicable” (bavAos) echoes the charge of 
2.236, levelled against Judeans (pavAdtaTot); it will 
be repeated in 2.285. The hypothetical case acknowl- 
edges that it is not enough merely to trumpet Judeans’ 
loyalty to their laws (2.219-35, 271-77). But 2.190-218 
has shown that there is nothing despicable about the 
laws, and 2.279-86 will reaffirm their excellence. 

1118 The question allows a rhetorical concession 
(that others’ laws are supposedly “better”), but builds 
on the impression given in 2.273-76 that they do not 
take their own laws seriously. The possibility that they 
abandon only their poor or dysfunctional laws, but pre- 
serve their best, is not mooted. For Josephus, laws are a 
package that one either keeps or abandons entire, and 
the abandonment of laws must be considered a fault (cf. 
2.153). 

1119 That value is proved by longevity was a stand- 
ard opinion in antiquity (see Droge 1989; Pilhofer 
1990): only genuinely good things could survive the 
vicissitudes of history. Josephus is happy to accept this 
assumption, since he considers the antiquity of Moses’ 
laws incontestable (2.156). A countervailing convic- 
tion, that the antique can become outdated, is not here 
recognized, although it is attributed to others in 2.182. 
This argument from longevity will be combined with 
another, from universal emulation, to form the final vin- 
dication of the laws (2.279-86). 

1120 “Fxcellence” (apett) could also be translated 
“virtue.” The term is prominent in the closing parts of 
this book in relation to both Moses and the laws (2.278, 
286, 290; cf. 2.145, 153, 159). 


281 The first were the philosophers among the Greeks, 


1126 who 


1121 Greek: kal THS UT’ Ekelvou drUNS Tepl Tou 
Beov tapadobeions. driLN normally means a report or 
rumor. In older Greek (from Homer to the 5" century 
BCE), it can have the special religious sense of an ora- 
cle, prophetic voice, or some other form of divine mes- 
sage. Josephus will shortly mention Moses’ prophetic 
role (2.286), and might here hint at the notion of divine 
revelation (so Miller 354). But the term is probably 
best translated more neutrally, as “pronouncement”; cf. 
the Acyos concerning God in 2.181, 198. The empha- 
sis falls on Moses’ theology, as this fits the first case of 
emulators, Greek philosophers (2.281); cf. 2.163-68. 

1122 For the comparative method, cf. 2.150, 238; for 
Moses’ relative antiquity, cf. 2.152-56. The “immense 
time” was earlier fixed at 2,000 years (2.226), and, as 
elsewhere (2.156), the historical claim is taken to be 
uncontroversial. Cf. Philo, Mos. 2.17: the law has been 
preserved securely (treduAax8a1 ev BeBatos) through all 
time (c& atravtos ToU xpdvou). 

123 The text of L and S is corrupt, and Latin not 
much help. It is possible that something has dropped 
out (between 279 and 280), but sense is restored by 
Niese’s emendation (Tapa Tavt’ av EUpOl TOUTOV 
ott ...), followed by all modern editors. 

1124 Greek: ud’ NUoov te SindeyxXOnoav ot vopol. 
The verb SicAéyxeo means to test or examine (cf. War 
1.489, 548), often in the negative sense, to “prove 
wrong” or “convict” (e.g., War 1.487, 643), but some- 
times in the positive sense, to “establish,” “prove,” or 
“demonstrate” (e.g., War 1.470; 3.3; Ant. 13.430). From 
this, it can mean to “prove the value” of something (cf. 
War 2.152, of the souls of the Essenes, whose mettle is 
proved under torture). Josephus does not dwell on this 
point (unless there is a lacuna in the text); the more 
important proof comes in the next clause, and the wit- 
ness of Judeans may be not much more than a foil to 
that supplied by “all other people.” 

1125 “Emulation” (CnAos) is now the main theme of 
this paragraph (the noun here and in 2.282; the cognate 
verb in 2.285, 286). The emphasis is part of the argu- 
ment that springs from 2.258. To the charge that 
Judeans do not accept other people with different views 
and customs (2.258), Josephus has replied that Judeans 
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gave the appearance of keeping to their ancestral traditions,!!*” but in practice 


1128 


and in their philosophy took their lead from him,!!*? holding similar views about 


God!!3° and teaching a frugal lifestyle!!?! 


emulation of our piety,!!*4 


barian nation,!!35 


do not emulate (CnAdc) others (2.261, 271, 273) and 
have no good reason to do so. In fact, he now claims, 
the opposite is the case: others emulate us, which is 
proof of Judean cultural superiority (for the theme and 
the same vocabulary, cf. 1.162, 166, 225; War 7.357). 
“All other people” is a grand claim, to be illustrated by 
philosophers (2.281) and “the masses” (2.282), two 
groups that in combination can be taken to cover the 
whole of humanity (cf. 2.169, 224). “To an ever increas- 
ing degree” (ei Kai EGAAOV) supports the argument 
from time (2.279), but throws weight on the evidence 
of the present, which will be supplied in 2.282-84. 

1126 For this positive category, cf. 1.175; 2.168, 239, 
257. The philosophical imitation of Moses was earlier 
traced back to Pythagoras (1.162-65; 2.168). 

1127 This allows for the fact that they did not ac- 
knowledge their debt to Moses, and were not generally 
recognized to have Judean connections. Keeping to 
one’s ancestral traditions (Ta Tatpta) is usually a vir- 
tue for Josephus (cf. 2.144; 2.269), but here he claims it 
was better that they did not in fact do so. 

1128 Greek: €v Tols TEayYaol, read by L and S and 
supported by Latin (ipsis rebus). Niese suggested the 
text should be emended to ev Tois ypappaot (“in their 
writings”), a conjecture followed by Reinach and 
Miinster. But “in practice” makes a better contrast to 
“in appearance” (and to the following “in their philoso- 
phy’), and Niese’s conjecture is unnecessary (so also 
Pilhofer 1990: 205, n.56). 

1129 The same claim was made in 2.168 (cf. 2.257); 
it reflects a long Judean tradition (see note to “expres- 
sion” at 2.168), but Josephus makes no effort to sub- 
stantiate it. 

1130 “Similar” (Oyota) allows for (undefined) differ- 
ence. Theology is where Josephus finds the best point 
of contact with the Greek philosophical tradition (cf. 
2.168), not least in the critique of myth (2.239, 255). 

1131 Greek: evTeéAeia, a term not used before in this 
treatise and only once by Josephus, in a different sense, 
elsewhere (Ant. 5.219; cf. Philo, Mos. 2.183-85). But 
there had been earlier criticism of its opposite, ToAv- 
téAe1a (“expense” or “extravagance,” 2.205, 234), while 
“moderation” (ocoppoouvn) was highlighted in 2.170, 
along with “simplicity of diet” (AitotTns Tpodns) in 
2.234. With the exception of the Epicureans, philoso- 
phers were known to disapprove of luxury or the indul- 


and fellowship with one another.!!3? 282 
What is more, even among the masses!!*? for a long time there has been much 
and there is not one city of the Greeks, nor a single bar- 
where the custom of the seventh day, on which we rest, has not 


Emulation by 
the masses 


gence of physical appetites. But it is bold to assert that 
they learned this from Moses. 

1132 A concern for social justice is another common 
philosophical trait, but Josephus uses almost the exact 
terminology he had employed in relation to the virtue 
taught by the law (koiveovia mpds aAAnAous, 2.146; 
cf. 2.196, 207-8). 

1133 This is taken as more remarkable, since one 
would not expect “the masses” to show such good moral 
sense (cf. 2.224). In fact, Josephus’ point might back- 
fire if it were only “the masses” who imitated Judean 
customs, since this could demonstrate merely their “su- 
perstitious” nature. But as they are twinned with “phi- 
losophers” (2.281), this criticism would not apply. 

1134 All that follows is put under the label of “pi- 
ety” (evoeBera; cf. 1.212; 2.170-71), which gives re- 
spectability to what might otherwise appear irrational 
rites. That this has happened “for a long time” rein- 
forces the witness of time (2.279); from here to 2.284 
many of the verbs are in the perfect tense, suggesting a 
past process still continuing in the present. For similar 
claims of widescale Gentile imitation of, and even par- 
ticipation in Judean rites, cf. War 2.463, 560; 7.45; Ant. 
3.318. Once again, the closest parallel is in Philo, Mos. 
2.12-24. For the phenomenon of Gentile sympathizers 
(sometimes labelled “Godfearers,” in a variety of Greek 
and Latin forms) see Reynolds and Tannenbaum 1987; 
Feldman 1993: 342-82; Levinskaya 1996: 51-126; 
Wander 1998; Cohen 1999: 140-74 

'135 Reading BapBapov (as conjectured by Niese, 
followed by Reinach and Minster), the adjective agree- 
ing with £6vos (on the assumption that Greeks are or- 
ganized in cities, barbarians in nations). BapBapos is 
read by L and S (supported by Latin, and followed by 
Naber and Thackeray); that would agree with Tohis 
(“not one city of the Greeks, nor a barbarian one, nor a 
single nation”). Either reading is possible; even with 
BapBapov the phrase is surprisingly awkward in Greek 
(ouS’ gotiv ov ToAIs ‘EAArvaov ovdyticouv oude 
BapBapov oude Ev E8vos). In combination, the catego- 
ries cover the whole world, including the city of Rome. 
For the translation of BapBapos, see note to “Greeks” 
at 1.58. There is good evidence for various forms of 
“Judaizing” in Rome in Josephus’ day (see notes be- 
low), but it was a controversial topic, criticized by some 
authors (Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1-2) 
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permeated,!'!° and where our fasts!!3” and lighting of lamps 


1138 and many of our 


prohibitions with regard to food have not been observed.!!3? 283 They try to imitate 


also!!49 our concord among ourselves, 


1141 1142 


our distribution of possessions, our 


industriousness in crafts,!!43 and our endurance under torture on behalf of the 


and susceptible to political charges in the last years of 
Domitian’s reign (Suetonius, Dom. 12.2; Dio Cassius 
67.14.1-2; 68.1.2: “Judean lifestyle”; see Smallwood 
1956; Williams 1990; Barclay 1996a: 310-13). That 
Josephus dares to finish his encomium with this point 
suggests either courage or political naivety on his part, 
or the passing of the political difficulties with the death 
of Domitian (96 CE; see Introduction, § 6). 

1136 Greek: Siatrepoitnke. The verb was used in an 
identical context in 1.166; the simple form (poitacs) is 
used in 2.284 and in the closely parallel text from 
Philo, Mos. 2.27 (cf. Mos. 1.2). The spreading of cus- 
toms is thus described in very different language to that 
used of proselytism, where Gentiles “come into” or 
“choose to share” Judean laws (2.123, 209-10, 261). 
Josephus is here describing the imitation of particular 
customs, not the wholesale adoption of the Judean law. 
The Judeans’ observance of the sabbath was very well 
known in Rome (see Goldenberg 1974; Barclay 1996b; 
Williams 2004), where it became associated, and even 
confused, with the day of Saturn (e.g., Tibullus 1.3.15- 
18; Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.4; Frontinus, Strat. 2.1.17; Dio 
Cassius 37.16-19; Tertullian, Nat. 1.13). Thus where 
non-Judeans stopped activities on the inauspicious day 
of Saturn, this could be interpreted, by Judeans and 
others (rightly or wrongly) as an imitation of the Judean 
sabbath (e.g., Horace, Sat. 1.9.71-72; Juvenal, Sat. 
14.96, 105-6; see Barclay 1996a: 296-97). But the “imi- 
tation” was not confined to Rome. Philo implies the 
same in Alexandria (Mos. 2.21-22). One can imagine 
the adoption of sabbath rest to different degrees, and in 
different forms. On a broader level, Judeans had long 
claimed that Greek literary authorities shared their re- 
spect for the seventh day (e.g., Aristobulus in Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 13.12.11-16, with reference to Homer and 
Hesiod; Philo, Opif. 90-127; Hypoth. 7.20). 

137 The major fast, universal to Judeans, was that 
on the day of Atonement (cf. Ant. 3.240); this was 
known to Strabo (apud Josephus, Ant. 14.66) and Philo 
implies it was copied, or at least “reverenced,” by Gen- 
tiles (Mos. 2.23-24). There is also strong evidence that 
Judeans in Rome fasted on the sabbath (Williams 2004, 
with reference to Pompeius Trogus, apud Justin, 
Epitome 36.2.14; Petronius, frag. 37; Martial 4.4), and 
it is possible that Judeans interpreted others’ fasting as 
an imitation of their own (cf. the parallel drawn, play- 
fully, by Augustus in Suetonius, Aug. 76.2). 

1138 Cf, 1.308; 2.118 (with note to “rites”). The 


Judean practice was known in Rome and associated by 
Seneca with the sabbath (Ep. 95.47), and by Persius 
with “Herod’s day” (Sat. 5.180-81). Seneca attacks this 
as superstitious excess. Since the lighting of lamps, 
even in daytime, was common in religious rites (e.g., for 
the Lares, Juvenal, Sat. 12.89-91), Judeans could, 
rightly or wrongly, interpret others’ practice as the 
spread of their own custom. 

139 Reading ToAAa Tov eis Bpwov LIV ov 
VEVOLIGHEVeov (with L, Thackeray, and Miinster). The 
ou (or its placement) has occasioned some suspicion 
(Niese, Reinach), but Josephus is likely to be speaking 
of negative rules (food disallowed; cf. 2.174, 234). The 
most famous in Rome, and elsewhere, was the ban on 
pork (see note to “pork” at 2.137). Sympathizers of 
Judean culture might well adopt this ban (Juvenal, Sat. 
14.98-99), but other forms of dietary restriction (e.g., 
vegetarianism) could be confused with an interest in 
such “foreign rites” (Seneca, Ep. 108.22). 

1140 After listing 4 Judean practices, Josephus 
broadens the claim with reference to 4 general social 
qualities (cf. 2.281). “Similarity” becomes an argument 
for imitation (cf. 2.168, 257, 281), which is then taken 
to prove Judean superiority (cf. 2.152; Gerber 1997: 
214). 

1141 Greek: oydovola N TOS HAATAOUS. The term 
was applied to Judeans in 2.179, but in contrast to the 
norm among others. Here the Judean ideal is what oth- 
ers try (Tré1PAcd) to imitate. “Concord among ourselves” 
may be, in practice, little different from “fellowship 
among ourselves” (2.146, 281); the Judean trait was 
noted by Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.1, in connection with mu- 
tual compassion (apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericor- 
dia in promptu). 

1142 A phrase (avadoois Tasv OvTwV) not used by 
Josephus elsewhere; for the theme of generosity to the 
needy, cf. 2.207, 211-14. Judean charity, based on bib- 
lical concern for the poor (e.g., Deut 15:7-8; Prov 
31:20; Sir 4:4-5; Ps.-Phocylides 29), was undoubtedly 
distinctive in its rationale and range of application. 
Apart from Tacitus (see previous note), few non- 
Judeans comment on this trait, though, much later, 
Julian notes that “no Judean ever has to beg” (Ad 
Arsacium 84a [430d]). Juvenal, however, speaks of 
Judeans begging in Rome Sat. 6.542-47). 

1143 Greek: TO IAepyov Ev Tats TExvais. Josephus 
had earlier stressed Judean commitment to work (2.174, 
234), in contrast to Spartan laziness (2.229). The em- 
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laws.!!44 284 For what is most remarkable is that the law by itself has had such a 


powerful influence, without the seductive allure of pleasure, 
so the law has traveled through all humanity. Anyone 


meates the whole universe,!!4¢ 


'145 and just as God per- 


who surveys his homeland and his own household will not doubt my claims.!!47 285 


So, our critics! !48 


should either condemn everyone for their deliberate wickedness, 


if they have been eager to emulate other people’s “despicable” customs in prefer- 


ence to their own “good” ones,!!49 


or leave off disparaging us.!!>° 286 For, in honor- 


ing our own legislator and in believing his prophetic pronouncements about God!!>! 


phasis may counter charges of Judean indolence (see 
note to “day” at 1.209). It is striking how prominent 
this theme becomes at the very end of this treatise (af- 
ter here, at 2.291, 294); see Appendix 6 for its Roman 
character. 

1144 «Fndurance” (TO KapTeptkov) echoes the virtue 
of kaptepta, often emphasized (2.146, 225-35). Here it 
is associated with avaryKai a term that, in the plural, 
Josephus associates with “torture” (e.g., Ant. 15.227; 
16.232, 253; 17.76-77). For Judean courage under tor- 
ture for the sake of the laws, cf. 2.232-33. It is not clear 
how others imitate this virtue, when they are generally 
criticized for caring very little for their literature (1.42- 
43) and abandoning their laws (2.227, 273-75). 
Josephus is using this opportunity to extol those 
Judean virtues that he wishes to highlight, in prepara- 
tion for the peroratio on Judeans as the moral educa- 
tors of humanity (2.291-95). 

45 The text is slightly uncertain, but the sense is 
clear. While other nations are driven by pleasures 
(2.275), Judeans practice austerity (2.195, 204, 234, 
281), as any philosopher would hope. The influence of 
Judean customs is attributed to the power of the law (cf. 
2.271), not of Judeans themselves; the latter idea would 
offend their conquerors (Seneca apud Augustine, Civ. 
6.11). 

1146 For the verb (boitaoo), see note to “permeated” 
at 2.282. God’s omnipresence (cf. 2.166, 190, 193) is a 
particularly Stoic theme, adopted by Judeans at least 
since Aristobulus. The parallel here proposed between 
the law and God is a strong, if indirect, claim to its di- 
vine origin (cf. note to “will” at 2.160). It implies that 
Judean laws are not simply the “ancestral customs” of 
one nation, but as inherently universal as God himself. 

'l47 The use of others as witnesses strengthens 
Josephus’ argument. The claim is based on sufficiently 
vague criteria (2.282-83) to be credible, at least to a 
sympathetic readership. The reference to the household 
reinforces the significance of these customs in the daily 
routines of life (cf. 2.173-74). 

1148 The critics (ol KaTHYOpOUVTES) are unnamed, 
but Lysimachus and Molon are particularly in mind (la- 
belled katryopoi in 2.236). Their judgment on 
Judeans as “most despicable” (bavAdtTator) in 2.236 


is echoed in the use here of the same adjective (avAa) 
in connection with the law. Thus 2.236-286 is held to- 
gether as an extended response to their charges, espe- 
cially focused in 2.258. On a wider scale, this 
concluding comment harks back to 2.145-50, where the 
same critics are named in their attack on the law. 

1149 As in 2.278, Josephus deflects criticism onto 
others, instructing his critics how they should argue (as 
often in debate with Apion, 2.49, 56, etc.). Rhetorically 
adopting his critics’ evaluation, he suggests the absurd- 
ity of their position, which would issue in universal 
condemnation. To keep one’s own customs, even if 
they are bad, might be excusable (cf. 2.262, 269); but 
voluntarily to adopt others’ despicable customs is sheer 
perversity or worse (“wickedness” translates Tovnpia, 
a strong term cognate with tovnpot [“criminals”] in 
2.276). 

1150 The verb Baokatves, when used with the dative, 
as here, normally means to “envy” or “begrudge” (e.g., 
Ant. 10.250, 257; Life 425). There may be elements of 
that notion here (cf. 1.224-25), but the sense seems to 
be broader, to include any form of disparagement (the 
normal sense with the accusative); cf. “our detractors” 
(ot Baokatvovtes) in 1.72. 

'151 Greek: Tols um’ Ekelvou TrpOpnTeUBEtol TEP! 
ToU be0U memioteuKOTes. No great stress has been 
placed on Moses’ prophetic status. In 1.40 it was im- 
plied that he was the first of the prophets; 2.75 used the 
participle prophetans; and in 2.218 his prediction 
about life beyond death was described in these terms. 
Here his prophecy is not future prediction but pro- 
nouncement on behalf of God (cf. grjun, 2.279), as in 
the emphatic statement in Ant. 4.329 (based on Deut 
34:10) that Moses had no equal among the prophets 
since “in all he said he seemed to hear God speaking.” 
Even in the Antiquities, however, Moses is rarely de- 
scribed in prophetic terms (see Ant. 2.327; 3.60; 4.165, 
320). The title is far more prominent in Philo’s depic- 
tion: in the Life of Moses, it stands as one of the 4 chief 
titles, alongside king, legislator, and high-priest (Mos. 
1.175, 201; 2.187-291); see Meeks 1967. For prophets 
and prophecy in Josephus see Feldman 1990a. This 
statement throws emphasis again on the theological 
center of Moses’ message (cf. 2.165-68, 190-92, 279). 
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we are not making an effort to become invidious; 
appreciate the excellence of the laws, 
to take pride in them by the number of those who emulate them. 

(2.40) 287!!°° Now, I have given a detailed account of the laws and the constitu- 
tion in what I have written on The Ancient Histories. 
to them so far as was necessary, 
nor to offer an encomium on ours,!!® but to prove that those who have 


Conclusion: the 
tasks completed 


customs!1!59 


1158 


1152 in fact, if we did not ourselves 


we would in any case!!*4 have been induced 
1155 


1153 


1157 Here I have made reference 


setting out neither to censure other people’s 


written about us unjustly have shamelessly taken issue with truth itself.!!°! 288 More- 


over, I think I have fulfilled satisfactorily in this text the promises I made earlier: 


1162 


I have demonstrated that our people was in existence in ancient times, although the 


critics claim that it is very recent in origin, 


For “belief” as the proper response, cf. 2.160, 163, 169, 
218. 

1152, Josephus is acutely conscious of the problem of 
self-praise (cf. 2.147, to be echoed in 2.287); Judean 
reverence for Moses is simply a natural response to the 
good, and would be justified in any case by others’ 
opinion (see next clause). 

153 The apetn of the laws (cf. 2.278) is parallel to 
that of Moses (2.279); cf. the charge of 2.145 that the 
law teaches no virtue (4petn). 

1154 Reading jmavtcs av with Holwerda and Niese 
minor, followed by all modern editors. 

‘55 Tf Judean pride is not a self-made boast but gen- 
erated by others’ attitudes, it is unobjectionable. By 
deflecting the responsibility in this way, Josephus is on 
safer ground for the peroratio, which inevitably entails 
a display of pride. 

56 The concluding segment of the treatise (2.287- 
96) contains a summary (2.287-92), a peroratio (2.293- 
95), and a literary epilogue (2.296). These effectively 
tie the work together, and restate its aims; but in the 
process they also offer two summaries of Judean values 
(2.291-92 and 2.293-94) that reinforce 2.283 and offer 
a picture of Judean culture particularly well attuned to 
contemporary Roman conservatism (see Appendix 6). 

1157 Greek: Ev Tols Tepl apxXaloAcytas pol 
ypadetotv (closely parallel to the phraseology of 1.2). 
Josephus elsewhere refers to the subject matter of this 
work by the preposition Tept + accusative (1.1, 54) and, 
although the subject matter (or title) is normally singu- 
lar (1.1, 54, 127; Ant. 20.259, 267; Life 430), it can be 
plural (2.136), and is probably so here (not tept + geni- 
tive singular). Such reference back to the earlier work 
is rare (elsewhere in Apion only in 1.1, 2, 54, 127; 
2.136). Here it directs the reader to the far longer sum- 
maries of the laws in Ant. 3.244-286; 4.196-301, and 
excuses the relative brevity of their treatment here (cf. 
2.145, 150). But it also signals the different genre of 
the present work, throwing the weight of emphasis onto 
its apologetic task (next sentence). 

1158 The “them” are the laws and the constitution, 


1163 and I have provided many ancient 


the subject of 2.145-286. Although the preceding dis- 
cussion constitutes, in fact, a rather different approach 
to the Judean constitution and laws from that offered in 
Antiquities, it is portrayed as merely a selection, cho- 
sen for defensive purposes (cf. note to “briefly” at 
2.145; on the relationship between the 2 works, see In- 
troduction, § 2). 

"159 Cf. Josephus’ defense of his polemical tone in 
2.150, 236-37. By this disavowal, and by blaming oth- 
ers for starting the comparative exercise, he justifies the 
sharpness of his own critique. 

1160 The disclaimer echoes 2.147, though both pas- 
sages leave it ambiguous whether Josephus claims not 
to have set out (here tpobéuEevos) to praise Judean cul- 
ture (but was forced into it), or to have refrained from it 
altogether. For his sensitivity to the opprobrium caused 
by self-praise, see 2.4, 286. 

161 To charge others with shamelessness (cf. 2.26, 
on Apion) raises the polemical temperature. The com- 
ment echoes 2.145, where Apollonius and Lysimachus 
were accused of making charges that were neither just 
(Sikatous) nor true («AnBeis). But the concern to prove 
truth, and disprove falsehood, also echoes the prologue 
(1.3), and the summary to follow now surveys the whole 
work. 

1162 The agenda-setting promises were made in 1.3- 
5, 58-59, 219; 2.145. They are picked up now (2.288- 
92) by surveying all the major topics of the work, on 
Judean antiquity, on versions of the exodus, and on 
Moses and his laws. Josephus likes to claim he has done 
his job “satisfactorily” (iKaveds); cf. 1.1, 58, 287. 

1163 The critics are unnamed (as in 1.2, 58) and the 
nature of their claim not consistently represented. Here 
they are said to have claimed that the Judean nation is 
“very recent” (vewdtaTov); in 1.2, the comparative was 
used (“more recent,” veostepov), and in 1.58 just “re- 
cent” (véa KaTaoTaals). It is possible that none of 
these represent any real charge; they are simply a rhe- 
torical foil, concocted and variously reproduced for the 
sake of Josephus’ argumentation (see Gruen 2005). But 
there is some evidence for a contemporary critical ob- 
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witnesses who have referred to us in their writings, although they maintain that there 
is none.'!®* 289 Further, they claimed that our ancestors were Egyptian; but it has 
been shown that they came into Egypt from elsewhere.!!® They falsely asserted that 
they were expelled because of bodily injury;!!® but it has been seen that it was by 
choice and with plenty of physical strength that they returned to their native land.!!97 
290 They insulted our legislator, as an utterly despicable man;!!°* but God is found 


to have been witness to his excellence from of old!!®°—and, after him, time. 
(2.41) 291 Concerning the laws, there was no need of further comment. For they 
themselves have been seen, through their own content 


servation that Judeans were of doubtful ancient integ- 
rity, and/or insufficiently important to be mentioned by 
the best Greek historians, and Josephus could have 
twisted this into a denial that Judeans were an ancient 
people at all (see note to “historians” at 1.2). The proof 
of Judean antiquity was conducted in 1.69-218, with a 
preliminary discussion of trustworthy sources in 1.6-56. 

1164 Josephus earlier suggested not that they denied 
the existence of any witnesses, only that of famous 
Greek historians (1.2, 58). By generalizing and exagger- 
ating the charge he justifies the provision of the range 
of witnesses gathered in 1.69-218, and makes his case 
appear more comprehensively successful. For the “wit- 
ness” language, cf. 1.4, 59, 69, 74, 93, 106, 129, etc. In 
fact, many of his “witnesses” were of the Hellenistic 
era; only some were, or were claimed to be, “ancient” 
(e.g., 1.166, 172). 

1165 The issue of Judean identity, as distinct from 
Egyptian, was already implicit in 1.1, where Josephus 
refers to “our own original composition” and “the land 
that we now possess.” But it first emerges clearly at the 
end of the Hyksos-story, which proves, Josephus insists 
(as his first conclusion), that Judeans came into Egypt 
“from elsewhere” (etTépcobev, as here; see note to “else- 
where” at 1.104). Throughout his discussion of the exo- 
dus stories (1.219-2.32), Josephus has shown a 
persistent annoyance with tales that “mixed” Judeans 
with Egyptians (e.g., 1.229, 253, 278), or that left un- 
clear who was Judean and who Egyptian (e.g., 1.298, 
302, 314). Hence he had repeatedly stressed that nei- 
ther the Judeans nor Moses were Egyptian (e.g., 1.228- 
29, 252-53, 270, 278, 279-86; 2.8; cf. 2.28, 122; Ant. 
2.177). The point is emphasized not simply because it 
would be unbiblical to designate Judeans “Egyptian” 
in origin; Josephus also wants to create a clear rhetori- 
cal gap between the two peoples, and so exploit the 
Roman denigration of Egyptians, without damaging 
Judeans by association; see further Barclay 2004. 

1166 Greek: AUN GapaToov, also used in 2.8 (see 
note to “afflictions” ad loc.). Where his sources used 
the language of pollution, leprosy, or disease (1.233, 
289, 305; 2.15), Josephus himself avoids pollution lan- 
guage, and speaks largely of physical impairment (see 


1170 


The value of 


1171 the laws 
’ 


teaching not impiety but 


notes to “Egypt” at 1.299; to “people” at 1.233; to 
“people” at 1.234; to “disfigured” at 1.304). 

'167 Tn fact, Josephus has not given his own version 
of the exodus (except in 2.157-58), though he did en- 
dorse Manetho’s story of the Hyksos. There the Hyksos 
(Judeans for Josephus) left by treaty and unharmed 
(1.88), but hardly voluntarily (1.84-90). For “choice” in 
this matter, cf. 2.157. Josephus had used the successful 
crossing of the desert to refute others’ accounts of their 
sickness (1.277-78, 314-15; 2.23); thus, the strength of 
the emigrants was implied, but never positively proved. 
It is important here that their “native land” (olKeta 7) 
was located elsewhere before, as well as after, the Egyp- 
tian sojourn (cf. 1.224). This point also was hardly 
proved in the course of this work, even with the Hyksos, 
1.75, 90. Nonetheless, identification with the land re- 
mains for Josephus a key component of Judean identity 
(see Introduction, § 9). 

1168 Greek: maudoTatos, here conveying moral, 
not just social disdain (so also of Judeans, 2.236; of the 
laws, 1.210; 2.278, 285). Elsewhere, Josephus indicates 
that Moses was not always disdained by Egyptians 
(1.279; cf. 2.10), but in the cited exodus accounts he 
plays the role of a rebellious and impious Egyptian 
priest (1.239-40, 309-12). But the insults here may con- 
cern his character as a charlatan, and his responsibility 
for the wicked Judean laws (2.145, 148, 161). 

1169 On Moses’ excellence (Apetr), see note to “leg- 
islator” at 2.279. God’s witness has been introduced in 
rather muted terms here (compared to Antiquities). In 
the depiction of Moses’ character (2.157-63) Josephus 
records only Moses’ conviction that God was his leader 
and counsellor (2.160). 

1170 For the proof from time, see 2.279 (with refer- 
ence back to 2.152-56); but this has been given rather 
little weight in this treatise, except insofar as Moses’ 
antiquity is associated with that of the Judeans as a 
whole (cf. 2.226). For the notion of time as “witness,” 
see Hypereides, Lycophron 14; Epitaphios | (noted by 
Schaublin 1982: 332, n.52). 

"71 Literally: “they themselves have been seen, 
through themselves ...” (auTol yap Ewpabnoav 61’ 
autcov). Josephus’ rhetorical claim that he has needed 
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the truest piety,!!” 


exhorting not to misanthropy but to the sharing of possessions, 
opposing injustice, attending to justice,'!”4 banishing laziness and extravagance, 


1173 
1175 


teaching people to be self-sufficient and hard working,!!”° 292 deterring from wars 
of self-aggrandizement, but equipping them to be courageous on their behalf,!!7’ 
inexorable in punishment,!!78 unsophisticated in verbal tricks,!!”? but confirmed al- 


ways by action;!!®° for this we offer [as evidence] clearer than documents. 
293 Thus, I would be bold enough to say that we have introduced!!** others to an 


Peroration 


to do no more than cite the laws obscures the fact that 
he has selected, prioritized, grouped, labelled, and in- 
terpreted them. In the list that follows (relieved by sty- 
listic variation in the Greek), Josephus stresses their 
virtues, as a foil to the vices that they were supposed to 
“teach” (2.145, 148). 

72 Piety is consistently placed first (cf. 2.146, 170, 
188, 293); it was at the heart of the presentation of the 
law in 2.160-89. That it is “truest” may stand in con- 
trast to the debased forms of piety encouraged by myth 
(2.239-54). For the charge of impiety or “atheism,” see 
2.148, 258. 

73 Greek: Thy Tosv OvToov Kolvooviay (cf. 2.283: 
AVASOGIS TaSV OVTCDV). KOIVeoVIa is normally used for 
relationships within the Judean community (2.146, 
196, 208), but here seems to include diAavOpaotria 
(2.146, 209-14) in answer to the charge of “misan- 
thropy” (2.148, 258; cf. 2.281; Gerber 1997: 219). See 
the full discussion in Berthelot 1999 and 2003: 376-81 
(finding here an echo of the implicit claim to conform 
to “Bouzygian” civilities, 2.211). 

1174 Justice (S1kKa10oUVN) was prominent in 2.146, 
170 and is instantiated in much of the law (e.g., 2.207- 
8) and its system of punishments (2.215-17). The adjec- 
tive EmpeAeis (“attending to”) is cognate with the terms 
Josephus used for the “supervision” of priests (2.187- 
88), including their supervision of justice. But priests 
are absent from these concluding summaries of the law 
(2.291-92, 293-94). 

75 Greek: apytav Kal TroAuTéAclav eEopiCovtes. 
In the context of the sabbath, apyia and its cognate 
verb apyéco can have the positive connotation of rest 
(2.234, 282), but here, as elsewhere, “worklessness” is 
negatively charged as indolence (cf. 1.209; 2.228). For 
the notion of Judean laziness, see note to “day” at 
1.209. Extravagance has been criticized in 2.205, 234, 
and contrasted with the Judean ideal of “simplicity of 
lifestyle” (2.281; cf. “moderation” in 2.170). 

1176 Greek: auTapKEIs Kal piAoTrOvoUS. The theme 
emerged during the contrast between Spartan “luxury” 
(2.228-29) and Judean self-employment (avtoupyta, 
2.234), but it is more prominent in the conclusion to 
this work (cf. 2.283, 294) than in its main body (cf. Ant. 
2.7, 202-3; 3.49, 58). For endurance in Trovot, cf. 2.146. 


1181 


"77 A close echo of 2.272 (see note to “laws”). 
Josephus again responds to Apollonius’ charge of 
“cowardice” (2.148) and insists that Judean laws instill 
courage, but for the right cause and without the dubi- 
ous morality of warfare. 

1178 “Tnexorable” (aTapattntot) is a frequent epi- 
thet for Judean legislation; see note to “punishment” at 
2.178. This constituted a significant strand in the pres- 
entation of the laws (2.190-218), especially at its end 
(2.215-17; cf. 2.276). For its congruence with conserva- 
tive Roman values, see Appendix 6. 

179 Greek: Kodpiotot Adycov TapacKkeuais. The 
adjective is very rare (hapax in Josephus): it can mean 
“proof against sophistry” (Epictetus 1.7.26), but, as 
used here of the laws (not people), more likely means 
“not characterized by rhetorical sophistry.” Josephus 
earlier criticizes Greek historiography for its “clever- 
ness of language” (Se\votns Adyoov, 1.27), and lam- 
basts others’ accounts of the Judean war for being 
written up ooptotikas (War 1.1; cf. Apollonius and 
Lysimachus as oopiotat, Apion 2.236). In 2.171-78 
Josephus has claimed a perfect balance of “words” and 
“deeds.” But that polarity was highly adaptable (see 
note to “character” at 2.171) and is here deployed in a 
form conducive to the Roman self-image (with implicit 
criticism of the “slippery Greeks”); see note to “deeds” 
at 2.172 and Appendix 6. 

180 Cf, 2.150: we not only have these laws, but 
keep them. For the Roman emphasis on action, cf. Sal- 
lust, Bell. Cat. 8: optimus quisque facere quam dicere 
malebat. See further Appendix 6. 

1181 Qmitting a further det (“always/continually”), 
suspected by Niese and bracketed or omitted by 
Thackeray and Miinster. This statement threatens to 
upset the balance of 2.171-78 (where the importance of 
written documentation was stressed). By shifting the 
subject from the laws to Judeans (“we”), the ground is 
prepared for the final peroratio on Judean excellence 
(2.293-95). 

1182 The Greek (a noun, elonyetat) conveys the 
sense of introducing or proposing an idea, and antici- 
pates the claim that Judeans were the first inventors of 
the following moral ideals (2.295). 
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enormous number of ideals that are, at the same time, extremely fine.!!8? For what 
could be finer than unswerving piety?!!84 What could be more just than to obey the 
laws?!!85 294 What could be more profitable than concord with one another,!!*° and 
neither to fall out in adverse circumstances, nor in favorable ones to become violent 
and split into factions,'!8’ but in war to despise death,'!®* and in peace to be diligent 
in crafts and agriculture,'!®? and to be convinced that God is in control, watching 
over everything everywhere?!!?? 295 If such ideals had been put in writing by oth- 
ers earlier or observed more securely, we would owe them gratitude, as pupils.!!?! 
But if we, above all others, are seen to make use of them,!!%" and if we have demon- 
strated that their first invention belongs to us,!!%3 then let the Apions and Molons, 


1183 Greek: TAEloToV GUO Kal KaAAtoToov. Again, 
the superlatives could be taken in a stronger sense (“the 
most and finest”; cf. note to “laws” at 2.278). This is 
Josephus’ final answer to Apollonius’ charge that 
Judeans had produced nothing useful for civilization 
(2.148; Gerber 1997: 221-22). It opens the last of the 3 
summaries of Judean excellence (2.281-83, 291-92, 
293-94). As in 1.184-85, 188, rhetorical questions 
make the claims less direct, and thus less obnoxious. 
Here they are structured in a tricolon. 

1184 Greek: euoeBela atrapaBatos. The adjective is 
used only once elsewhere by Josephus, with the mean- 
ing “not transgressing” (Ant. 18.266). Here it seems to 
mean either inviolable (so Thackeray) or unaltering (cf. 
Heb 7:24); for the verb mapaRatveiv, see 1.178, 182, 
204, 276. Piety again heads the list (cf. 2.146, 170, 
291). 

"185 For justice, cf. 2.146, 291. On Judean commit- 
ment to obey the laws, see 2.156, 174, 178, 219-35, 
271-78. 

1186 For “concord” (OWovoées) cf. 2.179-81, 283. 

187 For the combination of adverse and favorable 
circumstances, see 2.153 (Judeans will not change the 
law in either). The claim to political unity is extraordi- 
nary. Falling out (S\ioTHU!) and splitting into factions 
(ataciales) is precisely how Josephus describes the 
disintegration of the Judean nation before and during 
the Revolt; civic strife (otaoIs) is a key theme in the 
narrative (e.g., War 1.10, 25, 27). Here a political ideal 
overrides historical reality to a striking degree; cf. the 
claim in Hypoth. 6.2 that Moses kept the people aota- 
oiaotol. The disavowal of violence (cEuBpiCc) pro- 
vides another echo of the intertext in Philo, Mos. 2.12- 
24 (at 2.13: others turn “violent” from the surfeit of 
goods). 

1188 Contempt for death was highlighted in 2.146; 
cf. the discussion of Judean courage in the face of death 
(2.219-35). 

1189 For the emphasis on agriculture, cf. 1.60; the 
Spartans were judged deficient in both spheres, 2.229. 
The repeated emphasis on hard work in the concluding 


sections of this treatise (cf. 2.283, 291) is notable, and 
may be part of a “Romanizing” strategy (see Appendix 
6). 

190 The climactic statement again puts piety, in the 
form of theological conviction, at the centre of Judean 
culture, reflecting its distinctive, “theocratic” ideal (cf. 
2.160, 165-66, 180-81, 185, 190-92). The point is 
strengthened by alliteration and assonance (tTavta 6é 
KOL TAVTAXOU TreTelobat Tov Beov EOTTTEVOVTA). 

191 The hypothesis has already been ruled out by 
Moses’ temporal priority to other legislators (2.152- 
56)—or at least to other Greek legislators. There has 
been no discussion of Egyptian or other eastern law- 
codes. On the difference in status in such matters be- 
tween teacher and pupil, see note to “manner” at 2.152. 
The presumption in such cultural competition is that 
good ideas (here, good moral ideals) can have only one 
source, to which many nations lay claim (see note to 
“intellectuals” at 2.135). In context this statement im- 
plies that if gratitude is due, it is really owed by others 
to Judeans. On observing the law “securely” (Be- 
Batoss), cf. 2.156. 

1192 Ror the verb (xpaopat), cf. 2.153; for “above 
all others,” cf. 2.150. On the failure of others to adhere 
to their laws, see 2.182, 225-31, 273-75. 

1193 This claim to “first invention” (Tpadtn ev- 
pects) is the ultimate answer to the charge of 2.148, 
that Judeans had contributed no invention (cUpnua) of 
value for the rest of humanity (cf. 2.135). Although, for 
the sake of argument, Josephus can turn this alleged 
deficiency into a virtue (2.182-83: Judeans eschew 
“novelty”), this conclusion indicates that at a deeper 
level he wishes to present Judeans as the inventors of 
piety and morals. In this regard, the emphasis on Judean 
antiquity that occupied most of book 1 (1.6-218) is the 
foundation for this historical and cultural claim to 
Judean priority. Within the more immediate context, 
Moses’ antiquity (2.152-56, 168, 257, 279, 290) is an 
essential element in this climactic assertion that the best 
in human culture is essentially derivative from the 
Judean tradition. 
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and all those who take pleasure in lies and insults, stand fully refuted.!!%4 


Dedication to 
Epaphroditus 


wish to know about our people. 


1194 GEeAnAEyxXOaoav concludes the sentence, a 
hefty word to pronounce the final verdict. That Apion 
and Molon are brought together (cf. Lysimachus and 
Molon in 2.145, 236) indicates again that the apolo- 
getic encomium (2.145-286) is rhetorically linked to 
the previous segment of response to Egyptian “libels” 
(1.219-2.144). The language of lies and insults echoes 
2.147-148, but was also prominent in the refutation of 
Apion (2.28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 49). 

195 The epilogue ties the two books together. Each 
had begun with a dedication to Epaphroditus (1.1; 2.1); 
for his identity, see note to “Epaphroditus” at 1.1. 


296 May both this and the previous book be dedicated to you, Epaphroditus, as 


you especially love the truth,!!®> and, on your account,!!*° to those who will likewise 
1197 


1196 Greek: 61a o£. This would normally mean “for 
your sake” (so Thackeray), but Sic + accusative of per- 
son can also mean “by the aid of” (see LSJ B.IID), and 
what is probably here in mind is Epaphroditus’ role, as 
literary patron, both in supporting Josephus in his com- 
position of the work and in disseminating it at his own 
expense (see Fantham 1996). 

1197 The language echoes 1.3, and indicates only 
general interest in the Judean people. For the audience 
of this work, implied and intended, see Introduction, 
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APPENDIX 1: MANETHO 


Although his work is known to us only in précis or frag- 
ments, Manetho has attracted immense scholarly inter- 
est both for the data he provides on Egyptian 
chronology and for light he might shed on the origins 
of “anti-Judaism.” Our knowledge of his life is very 
sparse. The sources (which spell his name variously, 
generally Mavé8cos or Mavé@cov) agree on his status as 
Egyptian priest, but differ in locating him at Sebennytus 
or Heliopolis. His life apparently spanned the reigns of 
Ptolemy I Soter (305—282 BCE) and his successor, 
Philadelphus (282—246 BCE). Tradition associates him 
with one or the other in introducing a cult-statue of 
Serapis at Alexandria (Plutarch, Js. Os. 361-362), and 
he evidently played some part in mediating between 
Hellenistic culture and native Egyptian tradition in the 
new Ptolemaic regime (see Laqueur 1928: 1060-64; 
Waddell 1940: x-xiv; Fraser 1972: 505-11). 

Manetho’s only known significant work is his 
Aiyuttiaka, a three-volume survey of Egyptian his- 
tory from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Nectanebo (341 BCE). So far as we can tell, Manetho 
melded material from priestly chronicles and popular 
narratives of various kinds, though the two are not as 
neatly separable as Josephus claims (Apion 1.105, 228- 
29). Although some Greeks had written about Egyptian 
history and culture (e.g., Herodotus and Hecataeus of 
Abdera), Manetho was probably the first to present in 
Greek a full indigenous account, for which he could 
claim superior access to Egyptian sources (and thus 
criticise Herodotus, 1.73). This self-presentation has 
been labelled “apologetic historiography,” a phe- 
nomenon parallel to, perhaps even influenced by, the 
work of Berosus (Sterling 1992: 117-36). But the stance 
seems more aggressive than defensive: native pride here 
employs Hellenistic tools to glorify Egypt, at the ex- 
pense of other nations (Mendels 1990). In such 
“autoethnography” (Pratt 1994) Manetho is a forerunner 
of Josephus, who nearly four hundred years later would 
selectively affirm and ridicule Manetho’s material for 
his own very different purposes. 

Josephus provides our only full citations from 
Manetho. However, at some point the AtyuTTIaka was 
condensed into an epitome known to us via the early 
Christian chronographers Julius Africanus (d. 240 CE), 
Eusebius (260—340 CE) and Syncellus (ca. 800 CE); 
for them it provided an important resource in tracing the 
course of world history (see chart in Labow 2005: 63). 
Since these sources are themselves intertwined in com- 
plex ways, and indicate that Manetho’s text had suffered 


alterations and additions over the centuries, the recon- 
struction of Manetho’s original king-lists proves to be a 
highly complex and often uncertain procedure. The full 
evidence, collected in FHG 2.512-616, was reassembled 
and reassessed by Waddell (1940) and Jacoby (FGH 
609); an extensive appraisal has also been offered by 
Laqueur (1928), Helck (1956), and Redford (1986). 

Where Josephus cites Manetho, does he provide a 
reliable account of his work, or is he dependent on an 
altered and interpolated text? The question has engen- 
dered intense scholarly debate. Pursuing earlier critical 
questions, Meyer (1904: 71-79) offered an elegant 
source-critical analysis which laid the foundation for 
subsequent discussion. He argued that Josephus did not 
know Manetho’s work at first-hand, but was using one 
or more copies of edited excerpts. The original Manetho 
is to be found in Apion 1.75-82, 94-97 (the Hyksos story 
and its aftermath), possibly in 1.98-101 (Sethos and 
Harmais), and certainly in 1.232-249 (the leper story); 
but the paraphrase in 1.84-90 (which contains doublets 
with the story in 1.75-82) is from a reworking of 
Manetho, and the crucial links with the Judeans effected 
in 1.83 and 1.91 (by etymology), in 1.102 (dating via 
Danaus), and in 1.250 (identifying Osarsiph and Moses) 
are emendations or additions to Manetho’s text. The 
reference to “another copy” in 1.83 (with its confused 
repetition in 1.91) was, for Meyer, clear evidence that 
Josephus, or his source, knew variant versions of 
Manetho, and the accretions to the original can be iden- 
tified by observing the contradictions, overlaps, and in- 
consistencies in Josephus’ text. 

Such source-critical analysis was pursued further by 
Weill (1918: 71-145) and Laqueur (1928: 1064-80), 
who each adapted and modified Meyer’s arguments. 
Weill disagreed with Meyer on the reconstruction of 
1.94 (the king who expelled the Hyksos) and took many 
aspects of Manetho’s story to reflect recurrent legendary 
motifs, rather than historical events. Egyptian tradition 
contained various versions of disasters, some associated 
with foreign invasions, some with polluted natives. The 
“shepherd” (Hyksos) story represents the first, the 
“leper” story the second, and both had been associated 
with Judeans before Manetho’s time; Manetho simply 
linked both to Jerusalem and combined them, somewhat 
awkwardly, in 1.232-49. In subsequent Alexandrian 
debates, a “philo-semitic” version of Manetho retold the 
Hyksos story (so 1.84-90 and the false etymologies) and 
an “anti-semitic” version edited and added to the 
“leper” story (so 1.250). Josephus had both these ver- 
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sions before him (see Weill’s summary, 1918: 133-45). 
Laqueur’s analysis was considerably more complex, 
entailing two stages in Josephus’ acquaintance with 
Manetho, first with the authentic Manetho (of whom he 
approved) then with the variant versions, both friendly 
and hostile to Jews, which he incorporated or resented; 
Josephus also found, and incorporated in 1.254-77, a 
pagan rationalistic critique of Manetho (see summary in 
Laqueur 1928: 1079-80, translated in Waddell 1940: 
XVIi-x1x). 

These analyses demonstrate both the strength and the 
weaknesses of source-criticism. In the quest to find the 
original Manetho (which is crucial for Egyptologists), 
these critics made highly acute observations on the 
oddities, confusions, gaps, and overlaps in the material 
conveyed by Josephus. Their careful attention to the text 
has scarcely been bettered, and they had good grounds 
to suspect the presence of Manetho-adaptations, not 
only in texts such as 1.83 and 1.250, but also in the 
strained associations between the Hyksos, or the “lep- 
ers,” and Judeans. The difficulties begin with the expla- 
nations of these phenomena, which require the positing 
of several intermediary layers between Manetho and 
Josephus; the more ingenious the hypotheses, the less 
plausible they seem. Apart from the further speculative 
proposals advanced by Momigliano (1975b), no signifi- 
cant new source-critical hypotheses have been proposed 
since Laqueur, not because the puzzles are solved but 
because even the simpler “solutions” seem unproveable. 
Most hypotheses appear over-confident, especially in 
proposing the tendencies of the editors of Manetho—in 
this case two contrasting tendencies in different layers 
of editing. The presumption that Josephus accurately 
represents what he found in his sources (Meyer 1904: 
71-72; Weill 1918: 92, 98) is especially vulnerable to 
criticism. So too is the hypothesis that Judeans before 
Josephus had linked a modified version of the Hyksos 
story to their own accounts of the exodus (Weill 1918: 
87-88, 108; Laqueur 1928: 1071-72; cf. Gruen 1998: 
57-67, who proposes Judean insertion of the Solymite 
invasion into the “leper” story). If we must allow for 
confusions introduced by Josephus (whose text is also 
insecure at crucial points), and for the possibility that 
Manetho himself created doublets and added asides, it 
becomes increasingly uncertain what we can attribute to 
the editing processes between Manetho and Josephus. 

The lasting legacy of source-criticism is its percep- 
tion of the problems in the text. In our case those prob- 
lems particularly cluster at the beginnings and endings 
of Josephus’ citations from Manetho (e.g., 1.82-83, 94, 
102, 250). Unfortunately, the source-critical problem 
has become entangled with a larger question, on the 
origins of “anti-Judaism.” In debate on this topic, much 
weight has been placed on determining whether Ma- 
netho connected either of his stories with “Judeans,” 


and if so, what such connections might imply. In pur- 

suit of this agenda, the early source critics are often 

cited (perhaps less often studied), but the discussion has 
been bedevilled by ill-defined notions of “anti- 

Judaism,” and lack of clarity about what in Manetho’s 

stories would constitute a connection with Judaism. 

Three main opinions are detectable: 

i) Some scholars consider that Manetho made no allu- 
sion to Judeans in either the Hyksos or the leper sto- 
ries. He may have made reference in both to 
Jerusalem (so Heinemann 1931: 26-28; Gabba 1989: 
630-36), or those references may be interpolations 
(so Jacoby in FGH 609), but the identification of 
Moses with Osarsiph in 1.250 is an “antisemitic” 
addendum not to be attributed to Manetho; neither 
story was connected to Judeans or Judaism, either in 
origin or in Manetho’s version (cf. Gager 1972: 113- 
18). 

ii) Others have argued that, although the Hyksos story 
was, for Manetho, innocent of any connection with 
Judeans, the depiction of the “Solymite” return to 
Egypt and the description of the leper-leader in 
1.238-39 are implicit references to Judeans, even if 
1.250 is a later addition (Tcherikover 1959: 361-64; 
Aziza 1987: 49-55; cf. Schiirer 3.595-96). 

ii) Others again think that the references to “Jerusalem” 
in both Manetho’s stories imply that he considered 
the Hyksos the ancestors of the Judeans, whose na- 
tion was subsequently augmented by the expelled 
“lepers.” Thus both stories convey an anti-Judean 
animus. This case was presented on insufficient 
grounds by Pucci ben Ze’ev (1993), but is well ar- 
gued, with detailed response to Meyer, by Schafer 
(1997b); cf. Sevenster 1975: 184-88; Stern 1.62-65. 

Crucial evidence for this latter argument is the presence 

in Hecataeus of an association between the Judeans’ 

departure from Egypt and Egyptian tales of foreigners 
and plague (apud Diodorus 40.1-3). This parallel was 
important in Weill’s argument that the various Egyptian 
sagas had been associated with the Judeans already be- 
fore Manetho. Whether, or in what sense, this represents 

“anti-Judaism” is a moot point (cf. Willrich 1895: 53- 

56), but such material has been significant for the case 

that hostility to Judeans began in Egypt in pre-Pto- 

lemaic times (see Yoyotte 1963 and Schafer 1997a). 

Others have suggested that Manetho himself represents 

its beginning (associated with the publication of the 

LXX and/or envy of Judean roles in the Ptolemaic re- 

gime), while those who follow option i) suggest that it 

was only in later Alexandrian conditions that anti- 

Judaism wormed its way into the Manethonian text by 

scribal corruption. See further, on this topic, Appendix 

3. 

For our purposes, since our focus is on Josephus’ 
text, we are not concerned here to reconstruct the “au- 
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thentic Manetho.” Clearly, to appreciate Josephus’ use 
of his source it would be helpful to know precisely what 
he had before him. But on many occasions, given the 
difficulty of the material, we have to remain agnostic on 
this matter, while noting the various options. But we 
should keep open the possibility that Josephus himself 
has caused some of the difficulties and confusions that 
the source-critics have spotlighted, either by his selec- 
tion, truncation, and paraphrase of his sources, or by his 


own adjustments to his “cited” texts. Josephus can be at 
times a clumsy writer, introducing inconsistencies by 
his own rhetorical and historical maneuvers, and our 
analysis of his rhetorical needs or goals will sometimes 
suggest that he, rather than redactors, may have adapted 
and misrepresented Manetho. For further bibliography 
on Manetho and the history of Egypt in the relevant 
period, see Labow 2005: 53-58. 


APPENDIX 2: PSEUDO-HECATAEUS 


The genuine Hecataeus of Abdera (or Teos) is known 
to us only by reputation and in citation by others. Serv- 
ing in the court of Ptolemy I in Alexandria, he wrote 
(ca. 300 BCE) an extensive ethnographic work on the 
Egyptians, which was the basis for much of book 1 of 
the Bibliotheke of Diodorus of Siculus (1% century 
BCE). In the course of this work he wrote an excursus 
on Judeans, who were depicted as a group of colonists 
from Egypt—a famous text known to us only from 
Diodorus 40.3, as preserved by Photius (9 century 
CE). Perhaps because of this excursus, he was a figure 
of special interest to Judeans in the hellenistic world 
(and subsequently to early Christians). In Let. Aris. 31 
he is said to have commented on the special holiness of 
the Judeans’ scriptures. Josephus, in his Antiquities, 
claims that Hecataeus wrote an entire book on Abraham 
(Ant. 1.159), while in Apion 1.183-204 he quotes exten- 
sively from a book by Hecataeus (perhaps entitled On 
the Judeans; cf. 1.214), concerning events in the early 
hellenistic era. Later, in Apion 2.43, Josephus refers to 
another statement of Hecataeus on Alexander and the 
Judeans. Origen says that a “book about the Judeans” by 
Hecataeus was discussed by the 2"4-century author, 
Herennius Philo, who raised doubts about the authentic- 
ity of the work (Cels. 1.15). Finally, Clement of Alex- 
andria cites verses on monotheism, ascribed to 
Sophocles, from a book by “Hecataeus the historian” 
entitled According to Abraham and the Egyptians 
(Strom. 5.14.113). 

Few doubts have been raised about the authenticity of 
the excursus in Diodorus (though Photius wrongly at- 
tributed it to another Hecataeus, of Miletus). But all the 
other passages have come under varying degrees of sus- 
picion, with debate swirling most vigorously around the 
citations in Apion 1.183-204. If the material is genu- 
inely from Hecataeus, it increases our knowledge of this 
pioneering hellenistic historian and adds considerably to 
our otherwise meager stock of early hellenistic com- 
ments on Judeans. On the other hand, if some or all of 
the material is pseudepigraphic, it introduces us to one 
or more hellenistic Judeans who used Hecataeus’ name 
to advance their own vision of Judaism and its location 
in hellenistic culture. 

The debate concerning authenticity has surfaced more 
than once in the history of scholarship, but has been 
conducted with especial vigor since the end of the 19" 
century. The critical questions were then sharpened 
most pointedly by Willrich, and the conclusion that the 
non-Diodoran material was inauthentic dominated 


scholarship via influential figures such as Reinach, 
Schiirer, and Jacoby. Despite a well-argued defense of 
the authenticity of Apion 1.183-204 by Lewy in 1932, 
critical doubts remained dominant until the 1960s. Since 
then, scholarship has been divided. Several important 
voices have insisted that all the questionable passages 
derive from one or more Jewish figures, to be dubbed 
“Pseudo-Hecataeus” (e.g., Schaller 1963; Wacholder 
1974; Walter 1980; Holladay 1983). But equally strong 
opinions revived Lewy’s defense of the Apion passages 
and added further ammunition in support of authentic- 
ity (Gager 1969; Gauger 1982; Stern ad loc.; Sterling 
1992; cf. Goodman in the revised Schtirer; Labow 2005: 
171-77 with full bibliography). Recently, however, in a 
fresh and thorough investigation of the question, Bar- 
Kochva (1996a) has made a strong case that the 
“Hecataeus” in the Apion passages is a Jewish 
pseudepigrapher. This new contribution seems set to 
dominate scholarship for the foreseeable future (see 
Gruen 1998 and the change of mind on this topic in 
J. Collins 2000). (For a full catalogue of scholarly opin- 
ions see Holladay 1983: 294, nn. 27-28; Kasher 1996a: 
148-50; cf. the chart in Sterling 1992: 81-83.) 

We may confine our attention here to the passages in 
Apion. There is general agreement that the book on 
Abraham to which Josephus and Clement refer is a Jew- 
ish forgery, while the passage in Let. Aris. 31 is too 
brief to allow a confident conclusion (and, if confined 
to the final comment of the section, may well derive 
from the authentic Hecataeus). There is an immediate 
problem in evaluating the citations in Apion: it is often 
difficult to be sure when Josephus is citing his source 
and when he is paraphrasing, even interpreting, the 
material before him; even in cases where it appears he 
is citing verbatim, it is impossible to reconstruct the 
context of his selections, which are sometimes ex- 
tremely brief. In evaluating how these stand in relation 
to the authentic Hecataeus, it does not help that the lat- 
ter is accessible to us only through the abbrevation (and 
interpretation?) of Diodorus/Photius. Both the entities 
we would like to compare are thus beset with uncertain- 
ties. 

In the history of scholarship a number of poor argu- 
ments have been mounted against the authenticity of the 
Hecataeus in Apion. The fact that a Judean wrote a book 
On Abraham in Hecataeus’ name should not, for in- 
stance, determine the issue in this clearly different case. 
Nor should Herennius Philo’s doubts on the authentic- 
ity of the book On Judeans carry much weight, given 
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the cultural context in which he wrote: in the Hadrianic 
era it was understandably difficult to credit that Judeans 
could receive so much praise (see Lewy 1932: 118-19). 
Nor can too sharp a distinction be drawn between the 
degree of praise accorded to Judeans in the Diodorus 
excursus and the Apion passages: to characterize one as 
“scientific/objective” and the other as “panegyrical” 
(Jacoby 1943) is certainly to underestimate the gener- 
ally positive tone of the excursus (and Josephus’ capac- 
ity to select what he wishes in Apion). Many arguments 
have also revolved around alleged or real historical in- 
accuracies in the Apion passages—for instance, state- 
ments on Ezekias as high-priest (1.187), the recipients 
of tithes (1.188), the deportation by Persians (1.194), 
the location of the temple (1.198), and the gift of the 
territory of Samaria by Alexander (2.43). In most cases 
these inaccuracies could point either way—to a 
hellenistic author poorly informed on Judean history 
and culture, or to an idealizing Judean portrait, unafraid 
to be creative (see the response in Gager 1969 to the 
argument concerning tithes, mounted in Schaller 1963). 
In some of these cases, moreover, our knowledge of the 
historical reality is too patchy to allow confident con- 
clusions: it is only when an error is clear and best ex- 
plained as an historical anachronism that a solid case 
can be mounted against authenticity (see below). 

As has been observed in this debate (e.g., Gauger 
1982), authenticity questions sometimes seem to be de- 
termined more by presumption than by hard evidence. 
It is not clear that either side can escape the burden of 
proof—or at least, if proof is an impossible demand, the 
burden of arguing why its conclusion is more likely than 
the alternative. It hardly seems adequate, for instance, 
to use our historical uncertainties to argue that alleged 
anachronisms “might be” explained if we knew more 
about late Persian/early hellenistic conditions. Nor is it 
satisfactory to claim an authentic core to the Apion 
material, and explain awkward material as the product 
of “slight revision” by Judeans who transmitted the 
material (so, e.g., Stern 1.24), unless one can simulta- 
neously exclude as less likely the more radical alterna- 
tive that the whole is a Judean concoction. 

From the welter of argumentation in this debate, the 
following seem to be the most decisive points tipping 
the balance against authenticity: 

1. Granted the problems in comparing the two, there 
are major discrepancies in content between the excur- 
sus in Diodorus and our material in Apion. The most 
striking is the absence in the latter of reference to Mo- 
ses (which Josephus would surely have included had it 
appeared, in the interests of his argument for Judean 
antiquity). Even if the book On the Judeans was prima- 
rily about contemporary history, it is hard to imagine 
that the real Hecataeus would not have traced the laws 
to which Judeans were faithful (1.190-93) to the consti- 


tution of Moses which he had described in the excursus. 
Moreover, in the excursus he had suggested that 
Judeans had ceased to remain faithful to their Tatpia 
in the Persian and Macedonian periods, while in the 
Apion passage enormous emphasis is placed on their 
unswerving fidelity to these very Tatpia (1.190-93). 
The latter in fact looks like a correction of Hecataeus 
by a Jewish apologist. There are other connections in 
subject-matter between the excursus and the Apion ma- 
terial, but these significant discrepancies suggest that 
the connection is one of imitation and Judean correction 
rather than overlap in material by the same author. 

2. Although scholars have overdrawn the contrast 
between the excursus and Josephus’ material in relation 
to their praise of Judeans, a significant difference should 
be noted in the ideological stance of the two texts. In 
the excursus, Hecataeus’ praise of much in Judean cul- 
ture is clearly within a hellenistic framework of cultural 
analysis, which interprets Judeans from a standpoint 
determined by hellenistic values and patterns of his- 
torical explanation (e.g., on their origins and their “anti- 
social” behavior). By contrast, the material in Josephus, 
while clearly knowledgeable concerning hellenistic 
politics and values, betrays no signs of a framework of 
analysis other than that comfortable to Judeans. Here 
the contrast with the other Greek authors cited in this 
segment (1.161-214) is striking: in the other cases we 
can see that even when (indeed, especially when) they 
praise Judeans, they do so in terms which reinforce a 
specifically hellenistic cultural system (see, e.g., our 
comments on Clearchus, 1.175-82), which Josephus has 
to accept without reply. By contrast, nothing in the 
“Hecataean” material seems the least awkward or cul- 
turally alien to Josephus. Nor can this be put down to 
his selectivity alone. The best test is in fact the passage 
he cites at length, the account of the Jewish archer 
Mosollamos (1.200-204). Here, as Bar-Kochva has 
demonstrated (1996a: 57-71), the viewpoint of the au- 
thor is wholly unlike that of the real Hecataeus, and of 
even the most “philosophical” Greeks known to us (the 
defense of the passage mounted by Lewy 1932 and 
again by Kasher 1996a is not convincing). Further, even 
if we omit the final comment of 1.193 as Josephan over- 
interpretation, the stance of this “Hecataean” material 
towards pagan religious practices seems far more likely 
to originate from a Judean than from the real Hecataeus. 

3. Although many of historical inaccuracies in the 
Josephan text are indecisive in this debate, some seem 
to be better explained as anachronisms than on any 
other hypothesis. This holds particularly for the gift of 
Samaria to Judeans by Alexander (2.43). Neither 
Josephus nor any other source gives us reason to date 
this political reality to a period before the Hasmonean 
era (see commentary ad loc., and Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
113-21). 
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4. Finally, if Josephus did draw on the real Hecataeus, 
it seems odd that he did not also gain access to the ex- 
cursus in Hecataeus’ Egyptian history, since the latter 
would have been much more useful to his argument. In 
this segment of his work, he is urging that famous 
Greek historians bore witness to the antiquity of the 
Judean people. The most he can do with this “Heca- 
taean” material is point to the “flourishing” of the 
Judeans at the time of Ptolemy I (1.185). But in the 
Judean excursus he would have had a Greek referring 
explicitly to Moses and his constitution as a phenom- 
enon as old as Danaus and Cadmus. It seems more 
likely that Josephus had no access to the real Hecataeus 
at all, than that he knew one genuine work but was un- 
able to trace the better known and more useful other. 
It is not hard to explain why a hellenized Judean au- 
thor would create a work On Judeans in the name of 


Hecataeus. Building on the genuine excursus of 
Hecataeus, he could see the possibility of expanding 
Hecataeus’ testimony (and correcting some of his less 
positive remarks). Although we cannot fix the date and 
location of our Ps.-Hecataeus, the similarity in tone and 
purpose with Letter of Aristeas might suggest a compa- 
rable date and place, perhaps in Alexandria in the late 
second-century BCE: see discussion in Wacholder 
1974: 263-73; Walter 1980: 144-51; Bar-Kochva 1996a: 
122-42. Josephus seems to have believed that the 
Aristeas-text he encountered was authentic and por- 
trayed the real views of a Ptolemaic courtier (Ant. 
12.17). Similarly he was delighted to be able to cite 
from a text purporting to come from Hecataeus. His 
prime “Greek” witness, to whom he devotes the lion’s 
share of this segment, turns out to be not a Greek at all. 


APPENDIX 3: EXODUS NARRATIVES IN CULTURAL CONTEXT 


1. The Exodus Narratives Cited by Josephus 


Against Apion contains fragments or paraphrases of five 
narratives relating the departure from Egypt of a people 
who are associated in one way or another with Jerusa- 
lem or Judeans (hereafter, “exodus narratives’’). In the 
case of Manetho we have two such stories, placed at 
different points in his history of Egypt, one (Manetho 
1) concerning the Hyksos (“shepherds”), the other 
(Manetho 2) about defiled Egyptians who called in the 
aid of the “shepherds.” We can follow both of 
Manetho’s stories in some detail, as they are given in 


cited excerpt or paraphrase by Josephus (Manetho | in 
1.75-90; Manetho 2 in 1.228-51). Chaeremon’s story is 
available only in the briefest paraphrase, whose details 
are selected to indicate their incompatibility with 
Manetho (1.288-92). Lysimachus 1s also accessible only 
in précis (1.305-11). In the case of the fifth, from 
Apion, we can only glimpse at such details as Josephus 
relates, out of an apparently fuller exodus narrative 
(2.10-27). 

The structural similarities and differences among 
these stories are best grasped when their essential fea- 
tures are presented in tabular form:! 


Historical Cause Spur Expellees Leader Laws Numbers Allies Conflict Result 
Context 
Manetho 1 Thoummosis | Egyptian Hyksos/ Cruelty 240,000 Siege of Crossed 
revolt “shepherds” from and Avaris desert; built 
against east sacrilege Jerusalem 
foreign 
rulers 
Manetho 2 | Amenophis King’s Seer Polluted Osarsephos/ Against 80,000 “Shepherds” Conquest of | Flight to 
desire to see | Amenophis Egyptians Moses Egyptian from Jerusalem | Egypt; Syria 
Gods religion return of 
king/son 
Chaeremon | Amenophis Isis’ anger at | Scribe Impure/ Tisithen/Moses; 250,000 Foreigners(?) Conquest of | 200,00 
temple Phritobautes | Noxious Peteseph/Joseph at Pelusium Egypt; “Judeans” 
destroyed return of driven to 
Ramesses Syria 
Lysimachus | Bocchoris Crop- Unholy and Moses Against 110,000 Crossed 
failure; ungodly; lepers all desert; 
Ammon and scabies- temples; built 
oracle sufferers; ill-will to Hierosyla 
“Judeans” all and temple 
Apion 1" year of Egyptians: Moses Sinai 110,000 Crossed 
7* Olympiad” lepers, blind, and laws desert 
lame 


It appears that two main narrative lines are at work in 

these stories: 

1) In the first, the story concerns an invasion of foreign- 
ers, whose cruelty and impiety cause Egypt to rise 
in revolt and to expel the tyrannical outsiders. This 
is the story line of Manetho 1, which echoes a theme 
constantly recycled in Egyptian national ideology 
(see section III). 

2) In the second, some national calamity or divine 
wrath (the two are connected) triggers the identifica- 
tion of an impure or diseased segment of the Egyp- 
tian population, who are accordingly expelled. This 
scenario occurs in a simple form in Lysimachus’ 
narrative, and perhaps in that of Apion. Again there 
are parallels in Egyptian tradition. 


What we find in Manetho 2 and, apparently, in 
Chaeremon is the combination of these two types of 


narrative, featuring both hated foreigners and polluted 
Egyptians. It is easy enough to detect in Manetho 2 the 
seams between these two story-lines (see notes on 
1.232-51), and there appears to be some residue of the 
same combination in Chaeremon’s alliance of the pol- 
luted Egyptians with mysterious migrants at Pelusium 
(1.291). It is not difficult to understand how such com- 


' In the following table, the column headings are mostly 
self-explanatory. “Cause” indicates the event or problem that 
sets off the narrative, “spur” the person who advises the 
king’s action; “laws” are the patterns of behavior adopted by 
the expellees (sometimes presented as a constitution, some- 
times less formally); “conflict” is the label for the clash(es) 
between the main actors in the drama. 

? For the year, and relation to reign of Bocchoris, see note 
to “year” at 2.17. 
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binations could occur. Egyptian loathing of the foreign 
invader was often expressed in depictions of religious 
sacrilege, impurity, and Sethian outrage against the 
Gods of cosmic order. At the same time, the priestly 
concern to preserve the purity of the land would natu- 
rally identify internal challengers to royal or priestly 
power as representatives of Seth and bearers of pollu- 
tion (see below, III). Manetho 2 stitches the two narra- 
tives together by positing a link between foreigners and 
insiders through their common city (Avaris) and their 
shared hostility to Egyptian religion. In both Manetho 2 
and Chaeremon, the invasion-motif causes the tempo- 
rary displacement of the Egyptian king, whose son re- 
turns to wreak vengeance and recapture Egypt; one can 
reasonably detect here historicized echoes of the Horus- 
Seth myth, with the son in the role of Osiris (see note to 
“Ramesses” at 1.292). 

The notion of pollution could be given a more or less 
“medical” interpretation (plague, leprosy, scabies, etc.) 
according to the mental framework of the narrator. In 
the case of Manetho it is not clear whether it was 
Manetho himself, or only Josephus in his paraphrase, 
who characterized the polluted as “lepers.” Josephus 
certainly appears to be responsible for their further char- 
acterization as “disfigured” and “lame.” Chaeremon 
appears to have used the “religious” category of pollu- 
tion, with its “noxious” effects, while in Lysimachus the 
religious and medical categories are juxtaposed, and 
distributed between two groups of victim, perhaps a 
sign of the merging of two traditions (see notes at 
1.305-6). In Apion, on the other hand, if we may trust 
Josephus, the medical has become the dominant cat- 
egory, and is developed to include groin-tumors con- 
tracted during the crossing of the desert (2.20-27), and, 
perhaps, scabies contracted through contact with pigs 
(see note to “pork” at 2.137). 

The stories as we find them in Josephus identify the 
leader of the expellees as Moses,* but the dual names 
found in Manetho 2 (1.250) and Chaeremon (1.290) 
probably indicate that other versions of these stories 
utilized different names. The inconcinnity between the 
two namings in Manetho 2 (1.235, 250) has led most 
scholars to conclude that the identification of this fig- 
ure with Moses was a Jate phenomenon and perhaps an 
addition to the original text of Manetho (see note to 
“Moses” at 1.250, and Appendix 1). This has been taken 
to indicate that the story became associated with Moses, 
and hence with Judeans, only after Manetho. Similarly, 
one might trace an increasing degree of clarity in the 


3 Manetho | names no leader, and reserves “Moses” for 
the subsequent narrative (Manetho 2). 


identification of the expellees as “Judeans.” In Lysi- 
machus and Chaeremon the label appears to have been 
used explicitly, though it is not clear at what point in the 
narrative and with what meaning (see notes at 1.292, 
305). In Manetho 2, however, the label is missing, as 
the people from Jerusalem appear to have been desig- 
nated “Solymites” (1.248). Nonetheless, if Manetho 
identified their homeland as “Judea” and their home city 
as “Jerusalem” (1.90, 94, 241), the connection with Ju- 
deans was implicit. Moreover, the evidence from 
Hecataeus (see below) suggests that Egyptian exodus 
narratives could be associated unambiguously with 
Judeans from before the time of Manetho. 

It is tempting to plot an evolutionary schema from 
Manetho to Apion, tracing greater explicitness in the 
connection between such stories and the Judeans, with 
corresponding degrees of hostility to Judeans (so, e.g., 
Gager 1972: 113-33; Aziza 1987). But the uncertainties 
in determining Manetho’s text and meaning, and the 
impossibility of dating Lysimachus, render all such at- 
tempts precarious, to say the least. The fact that 
Chaeremon appears to follow a combined narrative pat- 
tern, like Manetho 2, is no proof that he is directly or 
even indirectly dependent on Manetho. In fact, the mal- 
leability of these stories suggests that they could be 
adapted, recontextualized, and joined in many different 
variations and combinations, independently of one an- 
other. 

Indeed, the full complexity of possible configurations 
becomes clearer when we widen our focus beyond 
Josephus’ selection, and survey all that we know of 
exodus narratives in the range of extant non-Judean lit- 
erature. And here it will emerge that the essential ques- 
tion concerning these stories is not how they relate to 
one another in literary traditions, nor the degree to 
which they do, or do not, express anti-Judean sentiment, 
but the different cultural frameworks in which they op- 
erate, and the sense that they make within very differ- 
ent construals of history, culture, and the cosmos. 


Il. Exodus Narratives in non-Judean Sources 


Surveying our literary sources within the time-frame 
300 BCE to 200 CE, we may identify altogether 14 
versions of an exodus narrative, sometimes in near com- 
plete form, often only in fragment. Placing our sources 
in rough chronological order (Lysimachus is undatable, 
while many draw on older narratives), we can draw up 
the following inventory: 


1. Hecataeus of Abdera (ca. 300 BCE), as paraphrased 
in Diodorus 40.3 

2. Manetho 1 (3" century BCE), as excerpted in Apion 
1.75-90 
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3. Manetho 2 (3 century BCE), as excerpted and 
paraphrased in Apion 1.228-51 

4, Diodorus 1(1*' century BCE) 1.28, 55 (probably 
drawn from Hecataeus) 

5. Diodorus 2 (1% century BCE) 34-35.1.1-5, in the 
epitome of Photius (probably drawn from 
Posidonius) 

6. Lysimachus (date?), as paraphrased in Apion 1.305- 
11 

7. Strabo (ca. 64 BCE — 20s CE), Geographica 
16.2.34-39; 17.2.54 

8. Pompeius Trogus (turn of era), epitome of book 36 
in Justin, Epitome 

9. Chaeremon (1*t century CE), as paraphrased in 
Apion 1.288-92 

10. Apion (1‘t century CE), as excerpted and para- 
phrased in Apion 2.10-27 

11. Plutarch (1% to 2" centuries CE) Mor. 363c-d 

12. Tacitus 1 (1% to 2"4 centuries CE) Hist. 5.2.2 

13. Tacitus 2 (1% to 24 centuries CE) Hist. 5.3-4 

14. Celsus (24 century CE), as reported in Origen, 
Cels. 1.22-26; 3.5-6; 4.31, 47 


There are other remarks about Moses or the Judeans that 
might derive from or reflect narratives of the exodus, 
but not clearly or fully enough to list here. Such might 
include: 

a) Plutarch’s notice, in passing, that Judeans honor the 
ass that first led them to a spring of water (Quaest conv. 
4.5.2; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.3.2). 

b) An additional version in Tacitus’ collection of theo- 
ries on Judean origins identifies them as Assyrians who 
once had control of a part of Egypt (Hist. 5.2.3). 

c) Numenius’ reference to Moses leading out the 
Judeans, after creating plagues in Egypt (apud Eusebius, 
Praep. ev. 9.8.1-2); but this seems to be drawn from the 
biblical account, as embellished by Judean legends 
about Jannes and Jambres. 

d) the provision of a date for the exodus by Apollonius 
Molon (see Apion 2.16) and Ptolemy of Mendes (apud 
Tatian, Ad Gr. 38). 

e) the association of Moses with leprosy and the letter 
alpha in Nicarchus, Ptolemy Chennus, and Helladius 
(2™ to 4" centuries CE; see Stern nos. 248, 331, 472). 
f) Polemo of Ilium (apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 10.10.15) 
refers to a part of the Egyptian army being expelled and 
moving to Syria-Palestine (Stern 1.102-3); this might 
have a connection with Manetho 1. 


4 Cf. the excerpt from Historica Hypomnemata in 
Josephus, Ant. 14.14-18: this mentions in passing that “the 
Judeans were originally Egyptians” but “made their home 
nearby.” 


It can be seen from the above list that only 5 of these 
sources are available to us first-hand (nos. 4, 7, 11, 12, 
13), and even these are all reporting earlier/other ac- 
counts of the exodus, usually in a highly condensed 
form. All the others are accessible only in citation, para- 
phrase, or epitome, with many possible distortative ef- 
fects in the process, especially in those cases where the 
citation comes from a hostile source (nos. 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 
14); omissions, misunderstandings, and misrepresenta- 
tions have to be allowed for throughout. 

The table on the next page indicates the key similari- 
ties and differences among the 14 sources. 

Of these 14 sources, the first 10 date from before the 
time of Josephus, and were thus, theoretically, accessi- 
ble to him. He cites 5 of these (Manetho 1; Manetho 2; 
Lysimachus; Chaeremon; Apion) and omits to mention 
Hecataeus, Diodorus (1 and 2), Strabo, and Pompeius 
Trogus. He claims to cite Hecataeus in another context 
(1.183-204), but really quotes a Judean pseudepigrapher 
(see Appendix 2). Hecataeus’ real version of the exodus 
might have been, in some respects, quite appealing to 
Josephus, as would the largely positive accounts of 
Judeans and their Egyptian origins in the versions by 
Strabo and Pompeius Trogus. Since Josephus cites 
Strabo’s Historica Hypomnemata frequently in his An- 
tiquities, it is striking that he makes no reference to 
Strabo’s account of the exodus in his Geographica. But 
even this would have been unacceptable to Josephus 
insofar as it suggests that the Judeans were, by origin, 
Egyptians. 

It is striking how prominently etiological elements 
appear in many of the exodus narratives, and how di- 
verse they are. These etiologies are related to various 
facets of the stories — the Egyptian origins of Judeans, 
their revolt against Egypt, the circumstances of their 
desert crossing, and their initial settlement in Judea. Of 
course, there are many etiological elements in biblical 
narratives as well, such as the Passover customs and the 
giving of the law. Indeed, it appears that one of the chief 
reasons for recycling, adapting, developing, and invent- 
ing exodus narratives is the capacity of this story to ex- 
plain, from Judean origins, what appeared distinctive 
and/or objectionable about their names, habits, and atti- 
tudes. We find in the final column all the Judean cus- 
toms that were most commonly commented upon in 
Greek and Roman literature (circumcision; sabbath; 
food laws; monotheism; fasts; lamp-lighting), and al- 
most all the standard stereotypes and slanders that were 
deployed against them (inhospitality to non-Judeans; 
intolerance; ass-worship). 

The extensive scholarly discussion of these sources 
has almost always been conducted under the heading of 
ancient “anti-Semitism” (or equivalents), which has di- 
rected attention primarily to two questions: 1. Which 
exodus stories are less, and which more, hostile to 
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Moses; Peteseph/ 


to Syria 


Joseph 


Context Cause Emigrants Leader Result Etiological Elements 
1. Hecataeus Ancient times Plague, caused by Gods; Foreigners; Moses Built Jerusalem Different religion; unsocial and 
decline in traditional religion colonists and temple inhospitable way of life 
2. Manetho 1 Thoummosis Egyptian revolt Hyksos/ “shepherds” Crossed desert; 
against foreign from east built Jerusalem 
rulers 
3. Manetho 2 Amenophis King’s desire to see Gods Polluted Egyptians Osarsephos/ Flight to Syria 
Moses 
4. Diodorus 1 Ancient times colonists Settled in Judea Circumcision 
5. Diodorus 2 Purge of Egypt Impious; hated by Gods; | Moses Settled around Jerusalem Hatred of humanity; outlandish laws; ban 
leprous on commensality 
6. Lysimachus Bocchoris Crop-failure; scabies; Unholy / diseased Moses Crossed desert; Religious intolerance; 
Ammon oracle “Judeans” built Hierosyla antisocial attitudes; 
and temple fasting; lamp-lighting; name of 
Jerusalem 
7. Strabo Emigrants’ dissatisfaction Right-minded Egyptians | Moses Settled in Aniconic religion; present flourishing of 
with Egyptian religion Jerusalem Judeans in Egypt; circumcision® 
8. Pompeius Trogus Scabies and leprosy; warning | Moses and the diseased Moses Settled in Damascus via Sabbath as fast day; anti-social lifestyle 
by oracle (from Damascus) Sinai 
9. Chaeremon Amenophis Isis’ anger Impure Egyptians Tisithen/ “Judeans” driven 


10. Apion 1° year of 7 Lepers and sick; Moses Crossed desert in 7 days Loyalty to Moses; sabbath; prayer- 
Olympiad Egyptians houses; hostility to Rome 
11. Plutarch Typhon’s flight Typhon 7-day flight on Sabbath; ass-worship; name of Jerusalem 
from battle ass; father of Hierosolymus and Judeans 
and Judaeus 
12. Tacitus 1 Reign of Isis Excess Hiero- Discharge to neighboring Name of Jerusalem and Judeans 
Egyptian population solymos Lands 
and Iuda 
13. Tacitus 2 Bocchoris Plague; scabies; Ammon Race (of Judeans); Moses 7-day crossing Contrary religion; sacrifice of Egyptian 
oracle hated by Gods of desert; sacred animals; worship of ass; 
founded city abstinence from pork; fasts; unleavened 
and temple bread; sabbaths 
14. Celsus Revolt against Egyptian Egyptian shepherds and | Moses Circumcision; monotheism; hostility to 


religion goatherds; runaway 


slaves 


Egyptian religion 


Judeans? 2. Where and when were these stories created 
and, if they draw on earlier prototypes, how and why 
were these associated with Judeans? (See, among recent 
authors, Gager 1972; Sevenster 1975; Aziza 1987; 
Gabba 1989; de Lange 1991; Feldman 1993: 84-287; 
Schafer 1997a: 15-33; Yavetz 1993; 1997; for older lit- 
erature see Heinemann 1931; Marcus 1946) But as 
Gruen has argued (1998: 41-72), to analyze the stories 
by asking if they are “pro-” or “anti-” Jewish, or the de- 
gree to which they are either, is both fruitless and sense- 
less. Almost every story has elements that could be 
taken to be complimentary or derogatory of the Judeans, 
and it profits little to attempt to tease out the precise 
proportions. More importantly, this is to ask the wrong 
question concerning stories whose rationale was not to 
express a positive or negative verdict on Judeans, but to 
place them within a wider cultural matrix, a framework 
of explanation that made sense of the Judeans’ exist- 
ence, their history, and their behavior. Thus the most 
important task in analysis of these stories is to under- 
stand their cultural logics, what “sense” they made 
within their world of discourse, what traditions they 
echo, and what values they represent. 

As soon as one approaches the stories from this an- 
gle, a fundamental dichotomy appears, not between the 
“pro-Jewish” and “anti-Jewish” narratives, but between 


5 So in Strabo, Geogr. 17.2.5, along with female excision; 
elsewhere, however, he describes circumcision as a later deg- 
radation (16.2.37). 


those that operate within an Egyptian cultural frame- 
work and those whose rationale is primarily Hellenistic. 
Although, as we shall see, there are some versions that 
bear elements of both (traces of an Egyptian logic 
within a Hellenistic framework), it is important to un- 
derstand the difference between the two systems of 
thought before we trace the points at which they over- 
lap. 


I. Egyptian logics: eradicating Typhonian impurity 


The last generation of scholarship (since Yoyotte 1963) 
has increasingly come to recognize that the logic of 
some of these stories derives from a system of thought 
whose roots go extremely deep within Egyptian tradi- 
tion. Not surprisingly, the best examples of this among 
the 14 stories listed above are those that derive from 
authors most steeped in Egyptian culture, the Egyptian 
priests Manetho and Chaeremon. The cultural system 
within which these operate may be described (in simpli- 
fied form) in the following terms. Egypt is understood 
not as one nation among others but as the focal point of 
the cosmos, the land that maintains the right order 
(Ma’at) by which not only human society but nature 
itself is governed and preserved. The Gods oversee this 
order and ensure its continuity, in constant struggle with 
the forces of chaos and injustice. It is the role of the 
king, as the divine representative, to embody this order 
and enforce this struggle against all that corrupts and 
pollutes the world, whether foreign armies, insubordi- 
nate subjects, or any acts that flout (Egyptian) justice 
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and piety. The priests and temples play a critical role in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the cosmos, and any act 
of disrespect or violence against them, and against the 
sacred animals they venerate, is an assault against the 
nation, the king, and the order of the cosmos. The con- 
tinual struggle against evil can be represented as the 
reenactment of a mythological schema, in which, for 
our purposes, the most important feature is the perpetual 
enmity between, on the one side, Isis with her son 
Horus, and on the other, Seth/Typhon (Griffiths 1960a). 
From the 8" or 7 centuries BCE, Seth had become the 
epitome of evil within Egyptian mythology, the object 
of execration and fear: he was associated with foreign- 
ers (especially foreign invaders), with the marginal, the 
impure, the infertile desert, and all that causes disorder 
or chaos (Te Velde 1977). He was also associated with 
the ass. 

This essentially timeless schema of conflict was re- 
peatedly projected into the sphere of history and expe- 
rience, so that historical events and figures (foreign 
invaders, disruptive Egyptians, or whoever is classified 
as the enemy) take on the archetypal role of Seth/ 
Typhon in their opposition to the Gods and the king.° 
Royal ideology is strongly underpinned by this scheme: 
the coronation itself enacts the cosmic victory over 
Seth, and the defeat of foreign enemies is represented 
as the binding or spearing of the Sethian enemy (see van 
Henten 1993; van Henten and Abusch 1996). The Per- 
sian occupation of Egypt after 525 BCE was clearly rep- 
resented in terms of this paradigm: Cambyses was 
blamed for devastating Egyptian temples and slaughter- 
ing the sacred animals (see note to “Gods” at 2.129), 
and Ochus (Artaxerxes II) was considered “accursed” 
(evapyns) and “polluted” (uiapds), and appropriately 
dubbed “the ass” (Plutarch, Mor. 363c). Such traditions 
were ever adaptable to new circumstances and new situ- 
ations of conflict. They were employed by the new 
Ptolemaic regime (Koenen 1983), but could also be 
used in native Egyptian circles to express opposition to 
the Ptolemies, understood as the newest emergence of 
the foreign, Typhonian, foe. In the Demotic Chronicle, 
for instance, the Persians are portrayed as “herds of wild 
beasts,” and the “Ionians” (Greeks) as foreigners who 
threaten the rule of law, ideally upheld by the king 
(probably 3" century BCE; Spiegelberg 1914; further 
literature in Lloyd 1982: 41, n. 20). More dramatically, 
in the Potter’s Oracle this native tradition is turned 
against Alexandria, with bitter criticism leveled against 


® See Frankfurter 1992 with reference to the twin charac- 
teristics of this tradition: archaizing (mobilizing ancient para- 
digms of conflict) and synthesizing (assimilating new charac- 
ters and events). 


both Persians and Greeks (mysteriously labeled “girdle- 
wearers,” Ccovopopol), who have brought internecine 
violence, lawless deeds, and terrible damage to the sta- 
bility of nature (e.g., failure of harvests), and who are 
repeatedly described as “Typhonians” (latest version 
130 BCE, with older roots; Koenen 1968; further litera- 
ture in Frankfurter 1992: 209, n. 32). 

It is easy enough to recognize the application of these 
archetypes in both Manetho | and Manetho 2. In the 
former, the dreaded Hyksos, as foreign invaders, play 
the paradigmatic role in massacring the Egyptian popu- 
lation and razing the temples (1.76). Their base is the 
city of Avaris, the city of Seth/Typhon (1.78, 86, 237), 
from which they are eventually expelled by the king. In 
Manetho 2, as we have seen, two versions of this same 
paradigm are stitched together. We find again the cruel 
foreigners (Solymites), whose impiety extends to muti- 
lating the images of the Gods and roasting the sacred 
animals (1.248-49); but we find also the polluted figures 
within the nation, who must be expelled on the order of 
the Gods in order to purge the land, and whose danger- 
ous, Typhonian character is revealed by their oath to eat 
sacred animals, and by their occupation of the city of 
Avaris (1.232-39). In Chaeremon’s version, we are not 
surprised to find reference to the wrath of Isis and dam- 
aged temples, together with the divine order to purify 
the land of its contaminated residents (1.289-90). Ech- 
oes of the Isis-Horus myth are also present in Chaere- 
mon (1.292, 300), and the story climaxes, as one would 
expect, with the king’s return to reclaim the land. In all 
these versions, the shocking feature of the enemy is 
their opposition specifically to the Egyptian people and 
to the Egyptian religious apparatus (not their general 
unsociability, or their difference from other religious 
cults).’ It is also notable that the focus of interest is the 
outrage caused by the Typhonian characters, and their 
eventual expulsion. What happens to them after they 
have left Egypt, on their journey or in their new settle- 
ment, is of very little concern; all that matters is that 
Egypt is cleansed. 

Given the adaptability of this archetypal schema, its 
continual updating and reapplication to new events and 
persons, we can understand how it is here projected in 
new directions, the Hyksos legends linked now to Judea 
and Jerusalem (1.90), the story of the polluted overlaid 
by reference to Moses (1.250). These are old story-pat- 
terns, continually recycled, and such small adjustments 
and new associations are precisely what we find in par- 


7 Even the oath in Manetho 2, to associate with none but 
their fellow confederates (1.239), concerns specifically their 
hostility to fellow Egyptians: the rebels make an alliance with 
foreigners easily enough (1.241). 
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allel texts like the Potter’s Oracle. None of these sto- 
ries was originally written (or told) with Judeans in 
mind. Thus the significant question is not “why were 
stories concocted to depict the Judeans as Typhonians?” 
but “why and when were Typhonian archetypes trans- 
ferred to Judeans?” Because Manetho’s stories are ob- 
viously composite, and because the reference to Moses 
in 1.250 is clearly superimposed on an original refer- 
ence to Osarseph, it has been common to argue that the 
original Manetho made no connection between these 
tales and the Judeans, with the responsibility shifted to 
later editors of Manetho’s text (see Appendix 1). But 
such a hypothesis in unnecessary. Of all the places to 
which the Hyksos could have gone, Manetho | names 
their destination as Judea and Jerusalem (1.90, 94); it 
requires unconvincing surgery to remove these details 
from the text as secondary accretions. Of course, the 
Hyksos story was originally nothing to do with Judeans 
(despite Josephus’ spurious claim); but there seems no 
adequate reason to doubt that Manetho made some link 
at this superficial level. And he was not the only one of 
his generation to do so: we know from Diodorus (40.3) 
that Manetho’s contemporary Hecataeus knew an Egyp- 
tian tradition that also linked Moses and the origin of 
the Judean nation with an Egyptian story of plague and 
expulsion (see further below). 

If this traces the link with Judeans as far back as we 
can go, it still leaves the question of why the Typhonian 
archetype was transferred to Judeans. As Gruen has ar- 
gued (1998: 59-63), there seems nothing to commend 
the old idea that these stories were created to counter 
Judean versions of the exodus: as we have seen, the 
shape and most of the details in these Egyptian tales 
were pre-formed, and had been applied to many others 
before they were connected to Judeans. I am not con- 
vinced by Gruen’s own hypothesis (1998: 63-72), that 
it was Judeans themselves who found in such Egyptian 
tales suitable vehicles for claiming their own former 
domination of Egypt: the tenor of the stories, regarding 
both foreign invaders and polluted natives, seems too 
deeply rooted in Egyptian xenophobia, and too remote 
from any moment in Judean history or myth, to seem 
attractive to (undoubtedly creative) Judean story-tell- 
ers.8 Our best clue to the rationale for this transferal of 


8 To be sure, Manetho 2 is a composite tale, but, as I have 
indicated above, both the main story-lines follow Egyptian 
archetypes. I sense in Gruen’s suggestion still a trace of the 
old search for “positive” or “negative” features of the stories 
(the “positive” picture of powerful Judeans here traced to 
Judeans themselves), despite his proper dismissal of this form 
of analysis. The fragments of Artapanus, a Judean adaptation 
of Egyptian motifs, would be the closest parallel to the phe- 


the Typhonian archetype may come from an unlikely 
source—papyri dating from the beginning of the 2" 
century CE. In the heat of the Diaspora Revolt (116-17 
CE), when, with messianic fervor, Judeans from 
Cyrenaica and Egypt were wreaking havoc in the Egyp- 
tian countryside and destroying Egyptian temples, we 
can trace the reaction of the native population. These 
not only mobilized in force against the Judeans, but 
employed against them a powerful and ancient ideol- 
ogy, labeling them “unholy” and “lawless,” identifying 
them with those once expelled by the wrath of Isis, and 
thus applying to them the stereotype of the Typhonian 
foe, the polluting element in the land and the cosmos, 
who must be eradicated by death or expulsion (CPJ 438, 
443, 450, 520).? Of course, the Diaspora Revolt was an 
extreme event, in which murderous Judeans were natu- 
rally understood in this archetypal frame. But it none- 
theless suggests the mechanisms by which Typhonian 
traits could be linked to Judeans, if they were regarded 
in other, and earlier, circumstances as foreigners, who 
remained aloof from, or critical towards, the cosmos- 
sustaining cult, and displayed their hostility to native 
Egyptians in recognizable ways. 

We cannot know when this impression of “Judean 
Typhonians” first arose, although Hecataeus and 
Manetho indicate that it was established by the early 3" 
century BCE. It is possible, as has been suggested, that 
the Judeans’ military role in the Persian occupation of 
Egypt may have been one factor (so Yoyotte 1963), but 
our only evidence here is the hostility between Judeans 
and native Egyptians in the Elephantine garrison (410 
BCE). The focal point of that dispute appears to have 
been the animal sacrifices in the Judean temple in EI- 
ephantine,!° an issue that could hardly arise outside this 
specific context. But it might be a symptom of the per- 
ception that Judeans were in general hostile to the na- 
tive religious traditions. We know of an influx of 
Judeans at the beginning of the Ptolemaic period, some 
in military roles. They were hardly the only “foreigners” 
to arrive at that time, but there is evidence to suggest 
that all foreigners in Egypt in that period could be tarred 


nomenon proposed by Gruen, and Josephus himself is evi- 
dence that a Judean author could find in an Egyptian expul- 
sion tale (Manetho 1) a depiction of Judean history. But I see 
no evidence that requires Judean influence on the tales re- 
cycled and adapted by Manetho and Chaeremon. 

9 See Frankfurter 1992, on which I draw. Even if he is 
wrong to place the fragmentary CPJ 520 in this historical 
context (cf. the alternative offered by Bohak 1995), it bears 
witness to the popular application of the Typhonian archetype 
to Judeans, which is my larger point. 

'!0 Cowley Papyrus 33; see discussion in Modrzejewski 
1995: 36-44. 
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with the Typhonian brush. In Hecataeus’ version of the 
exodus, for instance, the motif of the plague (= pollu- 
tion), accompanied by divine wrath, is connected not 
just to Judeans but to “many strangers of all sorts dwell- 
ing in their midst, and practicing different rites of reli- 
gion and sacrifice,” to the detriment of Egyptian cult 
(Diodorus 40.3.1); the result was the expulsion of a// the 
aliens, one group of which went to Greece, another to 
Judea. One can thus imagine a fairly broad application 
of the Typhonian stereotype at the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic era, in reaction to the sudden arrival of large 
number of foreign Ptolemaic troops in the countryside. 
Over time, perhaps, this became more narrowly associ- 
ated with Judeans because, of all the foreigners who 
settled in Egypt, they remained the most stubbornly 
unassimilated to Egyptian religious customs. Manetho’s 
reference to Judea and Jerusalem (as the destination of 
the Hyksos) might also be linked to the campaign of 
Ptolemy I (Soter), who in 312/11 or 302/1 BCE be- 
sieged and captured Jerusalem (see 1.209-10). It would 
have been useful propaganda to represent his enemies 
as the defeated Typhonian foe, and his campaign as a 
revenge attack on the descendants of the hated Hyksos. 
None of these hypotheses can be proved, but they would 
all make sense in the conditions of early Ptolemaic 
Egypt. And, once established in the public conscious- 
ness, Judean refusal to participate in Egyptian cult could 
continuously confirm their alien character, threatening 
the heart of Egyptian culture. There are hints that 
Judeans were hated in the cult-centre of Memphis in the 
2™4 century BCE (CPJ 141; cf. Sib. Or. 5.60-62, 68-70), 
and such stereotypes could become fixed if supported 
by the daily evidence of religious difference.!! 


IV. Hellenistic logics: ethnographic enquiry and 
cultural comparison 


A fundamentally different logic drives versions of the 
exodus that arose within the cultural matrix of Hellen- 
ism. Here, even where there are traces of Egyptian 
motifs, the structure and rationale of the stories is ut- 
terly different, because they serve a quite different cul- 
tural purpose. The issue here is not whether they are 
more or less “anti-Jewish,” but what cultural narratives 
and values they represent. 

Our first evidence for this shift comes in the work of 
Hecataeus, who forms a bridge between the Egyptian 
and Hellenistic worlds. Although Manetho also worked 


'l For hatred and even violence between Egyptian com- 
munities in relation to the varied animal cults, see note to 
“religion” at 2.65. Judeans had the added stain of being “for- 
eigners.” 


at the interface between Egyptian and Greek culture, his 
stories are, as we have seen, wholly molded by an Egyp- 
tian structure of thought, even if they are written in 
Greek. In Hecataeus, on the other hand, there emerges a 
quite different interest in the exodus, as the point of 
origin of the Judean nation, and the story that has the 
capacity to explain some of the notable characteristics 
associated with Judean culture. In other words, Heca- 
taeus’ cultural frame is shaped by ethnography and 
etiology, the Greek attempt to plot the origins of nations 
on the map of world history and geography, and to pro- 
vide rational explanation for the fascinatingly (and 
sometimes alarmingly) different customs practiced by 
the peoples of the known world (see Triidinger 1918). 
To put the matter schematically, where Egyptian stories 
map the Judeans onto the essentially timeless pattern of 
cosmic conflict (historicized in particular cases), Hel- 
lenistic narratives are concerned to place Judeans in the 
unrepeatable flow of world history. Where the Egyptian 
schema is fundamentally dualistic (Egyptian order vs. 
the chaos created by invasion or impiety), the Hellenis- 
tic tradition assumes a kaleidoscope of differing na- 
tional customs. Where the Egyptian tradition posits 
Judeans as essentially the same as others (they are Ty- 
phonians, like countless others before them), Hellenis- 
tic comprehension expects (and sometimes exaggerates) 
cultural particularity, interested to explain what makes 
Judeans different from everyone else. 

Hecataeus clearly drew on Egyptian sources for a part 
of his story, which opens, as we have seen, with the tra- 
ditional Egyptian motifs of the polluted foreigner, the 
threat to Egyptian religion, and the Gods’ punishment 
of the disordered land. But he is not really interested in 
what these foreigners had done in Egypt, or how they 
upset its order; his focus shifts, characteristically, to 
what happened after they left. The expulsion of Judeans 
(alongside others) is now interpreted in quite other 
terms, as the dispatch of colonies from Egypt, to Greece 
and “certain other regions” or to Judea — an interpreta- 
tion which moves in a quite different explanatory 
framework, derived from the Greek cultural tradition.!” 
Now Moses is interpreted not as a renegade Egyptian 


"2 On Hecataeus as a model of ethnography, see Bar- 
Kochva 1996a: 29-39; for further literature on the Hellenic 
character of his work, see Gruen 1998: 53, n. 42. Where 
Hecataeus identifies the leaders of Greek colonists as Danaus 
and Cadmus, he is clearly drawing on Greek tradition. This is 
a move also open to Egyptians, of course (cf. Manetho in 
1.102). The distinction I am drawing here concerns not the 
ethnicity of the authors of these tales, but the cultural logics 
that influence their tales. Even where Egyptian and Hellenis- 
tic logics intertwine, it is still illuminating to note their dif- 
ferences in structure and intent. 
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priest but as a founder of a nation, who establishes the 
physical, legal, and political framework for the new 
nation of Judeans. Most of the features attributed to him 
have no connection whatever with Egypt: they reflect 
what Hecataeus knows about the Judean people (from 
Greek or Judean sources), tracing back to Moses con- 
temporary customs and laws. What is important about 
Judean worship is that it is imageless, not that it in- 
volves the destruction of Egyptian temples or the con- 
sumption of sacred animals. The Egyptian origin of the 
Judeans is used to explain the Judean custom of circum- 
cision (Diodorus 1), by a characteristically Greek under- 
standing of cultural diffusion. Otherwise there is only 
one connection between the Judeans and their departure 
from Egypt, and that is the famous comment on their 
“somewhat unsocial and inhospitable way of life” 
(Diodorus 40.3.4, “because of their own expulsion”). 
Here is the first example of what will become a major 
theme in Hellenistic depictions of the exodus, the 
etiological link with Judean social aloofness. But it is 
notable how unEgyptian is this implied criticism. In 
Egyptian logic (whose traditions are hardly hospitable 
to foreigners), the question was what attitude Judean 
took to the Egyptian cults that maintained the natural 
and social order; for Hecataeus and his successors, it 
was the unassimilable position of Judeans in the plural- 
istic world of Hellenistic cities that was the real bone of 
contention. 

This is not the place to examine in detail all of the 14 
sources listed above. In some cases one can trace the 
residue of the Egyptian mythological structure that we 
have analyzed above and which can be seen, in its pur- 
est forms, in Manetho and Chaeremon. Besides the 
Egyptian motifs we have already noted in Hecataeus, 
there are Egyptian remnants in other sources: Diodorus 
2 has the Judeans expelled from Egypt as impious, de- 
tested by the Gods and leprous; Pompeius Trogus has 
Egypt troubled with scabies and leprosy, and warned by 
an oracle to expel those, like Moses, afflicted with dis- 
ease; and Tacitus has an oracle from Ammon instruct- 
ing Bocchoris to purge his kingdom, after a plague. But 
in each case these are but the circumstances that bring 
about the exodus, not the chief point of interest in its 
present retelling. None of these authors can make much 
sense of divine wrath in the aftermath of a plague. 
Diodorus 2 is far more interested in the anti-social hab- 
its of the Judeans, Pompeius Trogus in both that and 
their sabbath-fasts, and Tacitus in tracing the origin of 
a long list of Judean customs. In two other cases one 
finds a more equal merging of the Egyptian and the Hel- 
lenistic. Plutarch notes (but regards as peculiar) the 
overlay of an etiology (for the names “Judean” and “Je- 
rusalem’’) on top of an old Egyptian myth (Typhon rid- 
ing on an ass; cf. Tacitus 1). In the case of Lysimachus, 
the Egyptian structure, complete with oracle and dis- 


ease, temples and crop-failure, is fully expanded by ref- 
erence to the desert-journey, with multiple etiological 
factors. 

Here emerges another significant difference between 
the Hellenistic and Egyptian cultural models. The Egyp- 
tian mythology, as we have seen, was not driven by 
etiological considerations: Judean hostility to Egypt was 
taken for granted, as it followed an established arche- 
type, and no other Judean customs were the subject of 
explanation. But in the Hellenistic traditions, a plethora 
of Judean customs required to be explained, and were 
conveniently connected to one feature or another of the 
exodus. In some cases, this was as simple as Judean 
origin from Egypt: following a hint in Herodotus 
(2.104; see Apion 1.168-70), Hecataeus (in Diodorus 1) 
explained Judean circumcision in this way, as did 
Strabo (in Geogr. 17.2.5), and later Celsus. But there 
were plenty of Judean customs that were clearly not 
Egyptian (or were not known to be), and had to be ex- 
plained some other way, often by reference to Judean 
experience during the desert journey. Thus sabbaths 
could be traced to the seven-day journey (Pompeius 
Trogus; Tacitus; Plutarch; Apion), and fasting similarly 
(Lysimachus; Pompeius Trogus; Tacitus). Tacitus finds 
reason in the circumstances of the exodus for the wor- 
ship of the ass, abstinence from pork, unleavened bread, 
and the use of bulls and sheep in sacrifice. Indeed, it 
often seems that details in the exodus are invented pre- 
cisely for their etiological value; the stories are struc- 
tured primarily by a quest to explain the many different 
customs in the world, not by an interest in history or in 
Egypt per se. It is characteristic that when Strabo con- 
nects Moses’ aniconism to the exodus, he comments 
briefly on Moses’ rejection of animal cult, but far more 
on his (admirably philosophical) view that God should 
be worshipped without any image at all: in focus and 
viewpoint, Strabo’s framework for recounting the exo- 
dus is far removed from the Egyptian structure analyzed 
above. 

One of the most prominent motifs to emerge in this 
connection is the philosophical and social concern for 
intercultural relations, so important in the Hellenistic 
era (see Berthelot 2003). We have already seen how 
Hecataeus introduces this into his account, and it is 
striking how dominant it becomes in Diodorus 2, where 
the chief characteristics of the Judeans are their hatred 
of humankind, their refusal to eat with others, and their 
resolution to show no-one else good will. This also be- 
comes the dominant motif in Lysimachus, who has 
Moses commit all his followers to show good will to 
no-one, a stance then illustrated by their mistreatment 
of the inhabitants of their new land, and the nomencla- 
ture of their new city (Hierosyla: “temple-robbery”). 
Where the Egyptian narratives had portrayed Judeans, 
or their allies, as hostile to Egypt, here it is their gener- 
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alized hostility, the difficulty of Judeans in general so- 
cial interaction, that is the issue. By the same token, 
although Tacitus knows of Judean hostility to Egyptian 
cults, he is more interested in their opposition to every- 
one’s religion: Moses, he suggests, introduced distinc- 
tive religious practices quite opposed to those of all 
other people (Hist. 5.4.1). The same themes are to be 
found outside the exodus-framework, in complaints by 
Apollonius Molon, among others (Apion 2.148, 258). 
Where they occur in exodus stories, they reflect the de- 
ployment of that “story of origin” as an antitype of the 
values of tolerance and sociability that were considered 
necessary for the well-being of civilization as a whole. 

But our interest here is not so much the individual 
motifs in these stories, nor in the way the exodus could 
be turned more or less against the Judeans. Neither of 
these features can be understood apart from the larger 
cultural framework in which the story is retold. Once 
this larger cultural context is understood, one may en- 
quire into the specific historical circumstances in which 
such narrative patterns were deployed and developed. In 
relation to the stories related in Apion, we know too lit- 
tle about Manetho to offer more than generalized hy- 
potheses (see above), while the problem in dating 
Lysimachus makes reconstruction of his social and his- 
torical context precarious. Chaeremon, the 1*'-century 
Stoic philosopher may have reactivated aspects of the 
old Egyptian tales in order to prove the (in his day) 
philosophically important point that the Judeans were 
not bearers of an ancient and independent wisdom, but 
an aberrant offshoot of Egyptian culture (see Reading 
Options to 1.219-320; Introduction, 7). Apion, his con- 
temporary, exploited the potential of such stories within 
the imperial politics of his day. Although most of his 
exodus narrative is lost to us, it is possible that he re- 


ported in particular Lysimachus’ version (see note to 
“110,000” at 2.20), and exploited its portrayal of the 
anti-social, iconoclastic Moses. Apion was perhaps the 
medium by which Tacitus learned his Lysimachan ver- 
sion of the exodus, and it is possible that Apion stands 
also behind other features of the Tacitean picture (e.g., 
on pork and sacrifice of Egyptian sacred animals, see 
Apion 2.137). What was new in Apion was the connec- 
tion of all this to the Alexandrian riots and the crisis 
concerning the temple in 40-41 CE. It is highly likely 
that the Alexandrian riots aroused in Egypt all the old 
stereotypes of the dangerous and chaotic Typhonians, 
especially if, as Gruen argues, the Egyptian element in 
the city population had a significant part to play (Gruen 
2002: 54-83). Although Apion was not Egyptian, he 
could certainly exploit this upsurge of anti-Judean sen- 
timent and, importantly, translate these themes into 
terms that Romans could understand. By dating the exo- 
dus to the year of the foundation of Rome and Carthage 
(2.17), by chronicling a history of Judean trouble-mak- 
ing in Egypt, including disloyalty to Rome (2.33-64), 
and by pinpointing Judean religious difference as a 
mark of disrespect for emperors (2.73), Apion politi- 
cized the story of Judeans in Egypt to present them as a 
nuisance and a threat, not just to Egypt, and not just to 
civilized social intercourse, but to Rome’s imperial in- 
terests as well. If so, one could understand why Tacitus 
might draw from Apion, with the added evidence of the 
Judean revolt (though with his own ambiguities and 
subtleties). In any case, whether or not Tacitus used 
Apion, the political charge in Apion’s account of Judean 
origins and Judean history may have made him, in 
Josephus’ eyes, the most dangerous opponent of the 
Judean cause. 


APPENDIX 4: THE JUDEANS AND THE ASS 


The two stories that Josephus recounts connecting 
Judeans to the worship of an ass or ass-head (Apion 
2.80, 112-14) can be supplemented by five other liter- 
ary sources which make some connection between 
Judeans and the ass. Despite a long history of discus- 
sion, the sources and meaning of this connection remain 
largely obscure. We may survey here the evidence, and 
the problems in its interpretation, before suggesting the 
possible sources for the charge of onolatry, and the cul- 
tural significance of this charge at various stages in its 
tradition. 


The seven literary sources that directly connect Judeans 
with the ass are as follows: 

1. Mnaseas apud Josephus, Apion 2.112-14: “...when 
the Judeans were conducting a war against the 
Idumeans a long time ago, there was a certain man in 
one of the Idumean cities called Dorii who used to 
worship Apollo there and who came to the Judeans—he 
says his name was Zabidos—and then promised to hand 
over to them Apollo, the God of the Dorians, and that 
he would come to our temple, if they all withdrew. The 
whole population of Judeans believed him. Zabidos in 
fact made a wooden contraption, which he placed 
around himself; he fastened to it three rows of lamps 
and walked about in such a way that he appeared to 
those standing at a distance to be like stars travelling 
upon the earth. The Judeans, stunned by this strange 
sight, remained at a distance keeping still, but Zabidos, 
completely untroubled, sneaked into the sanctuary, tore 
off the golden head of the pack-ass—so he wittily 
writes—and went off quickly back to Dora.” (Trans- 
lation mine; for commentary see main text) 
Comments: much of this text we know only in a Latin 
translation of Josephus’ Greek, and Mnaseas’ original 
version at third hand: from Josephus, who learned it 
from Apion, who cited Mnaseas. It probably went 
through several corruptions and alterations along the 
way. The reference to the ass-head seems, in this ver- 
sion, almost incidental to the main story about the 
Judeans’ superstitious credulity. On Mnaseas (early 2"4 
century BCE), see 2.112, note at “story.” 


2. Diodorus 34/35.1.1-5: when Antiochus Sidetes was 
besieging Jerusalem, his advisors urge him to wipe out 
the misanthropic Judeans, who were once expelled from 
Egypt as impious and detested by the Gods. Their ha- 
tred of humankind was enshrined in outlandish laws 


forbidding them to share meals or show good-will to 
others. “His friends reminded Antiochus also of the 
enmity that in times past his ancestors had felt for this 
people. Antiochus, called Epiphanes, on defeating the 
Jews had entered the innermost sanctuary of the god’s 
temple, where it was lawful for the priest alone to en- 
ter. Finding there a marble statue of a heavily bearded 
man seated on an ass, with a book in his hands, he sup- 
posed it to be an image of Moses, the founder of Jeru- 
salem and organizer of the nation, the man, moreover, 
who had ordained for the Jews their misanthropic and 
lawless customs. And since Epiphanes was shocked by 
such hatred directed against all mankind, he had set 
himself to break down their traditional practices ...” 
(34/35.1.3; translation LCL) 

Comments: we rely here on the epitome of Diodorus’ 
work by Photius (9 century CE). There are good rea- 
sons to think that Diodorus is drawing on Posidonius for 
this story (Berthelot 2003: 123-40); for Posidonius (ca. 
135-51 BCE) see 2.79, note at “Posidonius.” The main 
focus of the story is not the ass, but the image of Mo- 
ses, and his anti-social laws. It is not said that either the 
ass or the image were objects of worship, though their 
location in the temple would imply worship of Moses 
at least. 


3. Apion apud Josephus, Apion 2.80: “For Apion dared 
to assert that in this shrine the Judeans had set up the 
head of an ass, and worshipped that animal, consider- 
ing it worthy of the greatest reverence. He claims that 
this was revealed when Antiochus Epiphanes plundered 
the temple and discovered this head, made of gold and 
worth a considerable sum of money.” (Translation 
mine; for commentary see main text) 

Comments: Josephus gives us only this highly abbre- 
viated account of Apion’s story; on Apion (late first 
century BCE-ca. 50 CE), see 2.2, note at “scholar.” The 
story seems to combine the worship of an ass with the 
motif of a golden ass-head. In this connection, Josephus 
mentions Posidonius and Apollonius Molon as provid- 
ing “fodder” for Apion (2.79), but it is not clear what 
exactly they are responsible for. It is probable that 
Apion mentioned Posidonius as his source for this story, 
and that Apollonius Molon is the origin of a different 
but related charge (of religious intolerance; see notes to 
“Posidonius,” “Molon,” and “people” at 2.79). 


4. Plutarch, /s. Os. 31 (363 c-d): “But those who relate 
that Typhon’s flight from the battle was made on the 
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back of an ass and lasted for seven days, and that after 
he had made his escape, he became the father of sons, 
Hierosolymus and Judaeus, are manifestly, as the very 
names show, attempting to drag Jewish traditions into 
the legend.” (Translation LCL: commentary in Griffiths 
1970: 418-19) 

Comments: the connection between Typhon (Seth) and 
the ass is found frequently elsewhere (see below). The 
link with Judean traditions (the seven days evokes the 
sabbath; for the eponymous names, cf. Tacitus, Hist. 
5.2.2) seems, as Plutarch says, somewhat strained, and 
its origins are obscure. But Plutarch (40s—120s CE) 
draws on old Egyptian traditions throughout this trea- 
tise. 


5. Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 4.5.2 (670 d-e): “Perhaps it is 
consistent that they [Judeans] should revere the pig who 
taught them sowing and plowing, inasmuch as they hon- 
our the ass who first led them to a spring of water.” 
(Translation LCL) 

Comments: the remark about the ass is an aside, but 
seems to presuppose a well-known tradition. 


6. Tacitus, Hist. 5.3.2; 4.2: “Nothing caused them [the 
Judeans departing Egypt] so much distress as scarcity of 
water, and in fact they had already fallen exhausted over 
the plain nigh unto death, when a herd of wild asses 
moved from their pasturage to a rock that was shaded 
by a grove of trees. Moses followed them, and, con- 
jecturing the truth from the grassy ground, discovered 
abundant streams of water... They dedicated, in a 
shrine, a statue of that creature whose guidance enabled 
them to put an end to their wandering and thirst ...” 
(Translation LCL) 

Comments: this is clearly the same tradition as that evi- 
denced in Plutarch, Quaest. conv. (above). Tacitus (ca. 
56—120 CE) traces the etiology of ass-worship to an 
exodus-incident. 


7. Damocritus, Suda s.v.: “He wrote a work ... On Jews. 
In the latter he states that they used to worship an asi- 
nine golden head ...” (Translation Stern 1.531) 
Comments: This bare summary is all we have. Damo- 
critus cannot be securely dated (probably first or second 
century CE). Like Apion he also had a story of the sac- 
rifice of a Greek, but the differences from Apion sug- 
gest that the two traditions are independent. 


The charge of ass-worship has also been seen to lie 
behind some changes in the LXX translation of the Pen- 
tateuch (Exod 4:20; Num 16:15; see Bar-Kochva 1996b: 
316-17; but note Bickerman’s caution, 1980: 251 
n.123). These texts might indicate a concern by Egyp- 
tian Judeans in the third century BCE to dissociate 
themselves from the ass, but the evidence is at best in- 


direct. At the other end of the time-scale, the charge of 
ass-worship was also brought against early Christians: 
see, e.g., Tertullian, Nat. 1.14; Apol. 16.1-3; Minucius 
Felix, Oct. 9.3; 28; the Palatine crucifixion-graffito 
(Jacoby 1927; Speyer 1963; Vischer 1951). This may 
have arisen out of their early association with Judeans, 
but it certainly indicates the valence of religious carica- 
ture, and the potency of the ass as a symbol of ridicule, 
in the first two centuries CE. 

The nature of our evidence makes it extremely hard 
to deduce the origin, development, or meaning of the 
association between Judeans and the ass. As noted 
above, much of our evidence is at one remove or more; 
it is generally brief or fragmentary, and sometimes ob- 
lique. The traditions connect Judeans with worship of an 
ass, of a golden ass-head, and of the figure of Moses 
seated on an ass; and the relationship between these 
three traditions is hard to trace. In many cases, the po- 
litical and cultural contexts of the stories also remain 
obscure. In attempting to trace connections between the 
stories, we should not assume that our authors simply 
reproduce their sources exactly. In the case of such in- 
ventive authors as Mnaseas and Apion, we should rather 
expect that they combined, adapted, and twisted their 
materials for their own rhetorical ends. 

A large set of older theories, which explained the ass- 
connection via philological links with Judean words or 
names, is now rightly discarded (see Bickerman 1980: 
245-46; Bar-Kochva 1996b: 318-19; cf. Miiller 258-59). 
For the association to stick, it must have “made sense” 
culturally to those who recycled it, on a basis broader 
than clever word-play. Bickerman (1980; originally 
1927) doubted a basis in Egyptian worship of Seth, 
since there is no direct evidence for the charge that the 
Judeans’ God was Seth/Typhon (1980: 246). He pro- 
posed that the story first arose when Idumeans trans- 
ferred to Judeans some pagan folklore about snatching 
off the golden head of an ass-statue. Mnaseas learned 
this and introduced it into the Greek tradition, whence 
it was employed by apologists for Antiochus Epiphanes, 
eager to give a negative impression of the mysterious 
cult of the Judeans (1980: 245-55). Bar-Kochva 1996b 
posits a quite different schema of origin and diffusion: 
he argues that its roots lie in the Egyptian association 
of the ass with Seth/Typhon, and that the Diodorus-ver- 
sion of the ass as a vehicle for transport was one of its 
earliest forms. See also Tcherikover 1959: 365-66; 
Feldman 1993: 499-501; Schafer 1997a: 55-62. 

In truth, any hypothesis that connects our scattered 
snippets of evidence is bound to be speculative. As we 
have seen, the main emphasis in the Diodorus/Posido- 
nius story is on the antisocial character of Judean laws. 
This suggests that Posidonius adapted an earlier ass- 
worship legend and shifted the focus onto Moses (who 
was thus placed on the ass) and his laws (he is depicted 
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holding a book). I consider it likely that Apion derived 

his story of Antiochus Epiphanes’ discovery of the ass 

from Posidonius (pace Schafer and Bar-Kochva), but 
adapted it for his own purposes (see note to 

“Posidonius” at 2.79): he removed Moses from the ass 

and focused instead on the motif of the “golden head,” 

which he learned from Mnaseas. The etiological con- 
nection between the ass and the exodus (Plutarch and 

Tacitus) looks like a later, learned explanation for an 

already established assocation between the Judeans and 

the ass; it may even derive from Apion’s own inventive- 
ness. Thus, tracing the roots of the association would 
take us back to Mnaseas and Posidonius; and since 

Mnaseas’ golden head is torn off a full ass-statue (see 

Bickerman 1980: 253), both seem to take for granted, 

as the basis of their stories, that Judeans had a cult- 

statue of an ass in their temple. 

Perhaps more important than this search for the roots 
of, and connections among, our various sources is an- 
other form of inquiry: what was the cultural valence of 
this association between Judeans and the ass, and why 
was it told and recycled? This inquiry would have to be 
defined more exactly by reference to the varying cul- 
tural milieux in which the legend circulated, but we 
might suggest the following: 

1. With the majority of scholars, I consider it likely 
that Judeans were first associated with the ass in 
Egypt. The ass is the familiar beast of Seth, and was 
associated by Egyptians with their enemies and in- 
vaders (Te Velde 1977; Plutarch, /s. Os. 362f). For 
instance, the last and much hated Persian king, 
Ochus, was doubly associated by Egyptians with the 
ass: according to Plutarch (Js. Os. 363c), he was 
nicknamed “the ass”; according to Aelian (Nat. an. 
10.28), he deified the animal. Since we know that 
the Judeans were associated with the Hyksos, and 
with Typhonian features such as the site of Avaris 
and opposition to the Egyptian Gods (see Appendix 
3), it is highly likely that they were linked to Seth’s 
sacred animal, the ass, at least from the early 
Ptolemaic period. 

2. In the Hellenistic world the Judeans were widely 
regarded as originating from Egypt, which was uni- 
versally associated with animal cults. At the same 
time, the Judean reputation as a “philosophical” reli- 


gion arose in literary circles, arousing speculation 
about the content and focus of their cult. Their tem- 
ple was reputed to be imageless, and their inner 
sanctum empty, but inaccessible. As Egyptian tradi- 
tions became more familiar in the Hellenistic world, 
it was open to those with particular hostility towards 
Judeans to charge them with hiding a dark and amus- 
ing mystery: an ass-statue in their inner sanctum. 
The story may have been fostered at and after mo- 
ments of high drama concerning the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, such as the Antiochan “reform” and the 
Maccabean revolt, although it is not necessary to 
posit some historical episode as the source of the 
legend. It was certainly available to Mnaseas and 
Posidonius in the second century BCE (in Mnaseas’ 
case, before the Antiochan crisis). They each used it 
for their own literary and cultural purposes, to cri- 
tique Judean superstition (Mnaseas) or antisocial 
behavior (Posidonius). A connection with Idumeans 
(in Egypt?) is implied by Mnaseas’ story, but re- 
mains obscure. 


. Apion had his own reasons for relaunching this 


story, drawing on Mnaseas and Posidonius. He por- 
trayed the Judeans as Egyptian expellees, but as a 
nation that had produced no cultural benefits for 
humanity, only a debased form of religion. He was 
familiar enough with the Egyptian connotations of 
the ass, but also its general reputation in the Hellen- 
istic-Roman world as a symbol of obstinacy, stupid- 
ity, ugliness, and lechery (Stricker 1965). He wrote 
at a time when the nature of Judean cult was the 
focus of intense discussion, regarding both their 
synagogues (in Alexandria) and their temple (in Je- 
rusalem). While Apion was on the Alexandrian em- 
bassy to Rome, Gaius announced his plan to reform 
the Jerusalem temple with a statue of himself as 
Zeus, an echo of the earlier project of Antiochus. 
This was the perfect time to excavate old stories of 
Antiochus’ discovery of the ass-head in the temple, 
to link them to Mnaseas’ tale of the golden head, 
and perhaps to concoct the etiological link of ass- 
guidance in the desert. Apion was certainly inven- 
tive enough to weave these tales together, and per- 
haps sufficiently influential to inject the ass-libel 
into the Roman imagination. 


APPENDIX 5: THE SOURCES OF THE APOLOGETIC ENCOMIUM (2.145-286) 


Aside from occasional references to Plato (2.224, 256- 
57), Josephus gives no indication in his apologetic en- 
comium that he is drawing on specific sources other 
than knowledge of his own tradition. But it has long 
been suspected that his material is not created de novo. 
Compared with his earlier works, this description of 
Judean culture contains many new features: the law is 
summarized here (2.190-218) quite differently than in 
Antiquities; there are new claims for Moses’ priority to 
Greek philosophers and legislators (2.152-56, 168, 281); 
there is new terminology (e.g., “theocracy,” 2.165), rep- 
resenting a different depiction of the Judean constitu- 
tion; and there are new emphases in the presentation of 
the law (e.g., on Judean severity in punishment). With- 
out denying to Josephus the capacity for originality, we 
may still consider the extent of such difference striking. 
At the same time, we know that he has accessed sources 
for the writing of this treatise that he had not employed 
before, including Judean sources such as Ps.-Hecataeus 
(see Appendix 2) and those he names, but misrepre- 
sents, in 1.218. But what proves beyond doubt that 
Josephus has used sources is the existence of Judean 
literature with extremely close parallels to Josephus’ 
material, often at those points where its novelty is most 
striking. Whether he has used these sources directly, or 
has drawn, with them, from a common pool, the extent 
of similarity between his work and theirs indicates his 
dependence on Judean traditions, which he here adapts 
for his own purposes. 

This phenomenon has long been recognized in the 
comparison between Apion and two other Judean texts: 
the sentences of Ps.-Phocylides and the work entitled 
Hypothetica and cited by Eusebius (Praep. ev. 8.6-7; the 
title at 8.5.11). Modern discussion of the relationship 
between these works was launched by Wendland (1896) 
and Motzo (1911-12), and has elicited considerable de- 
bate in recent years. Crouch (1972) examined the three 
sources as evidence for the adoption of lists of duties in 
Hellenistic Judaism; Kiichler (1979) showed how much 
their common material owed to Greek ethical maxims; 
Niebuhr (1987: 32-72), in reply, emphasized its depend- 
ence on biblical sources; Carras (1989; 1993) discussed 
what this shared tradition might prove regarding “com- 
mon Judaism.” Gerber, in a well-balanced analysis of 
similarities and differences, supported what is now the 
majority view that there is no direct literary relationship 
between these three texts, but that each draws from a 
common pool of material, designed to extol the law in 
terms congruent with Hellenistic culture (1997: 100-18; 


cf. Wilson 2005: 20-22). Most recently, Berthelot has 
revived the older opinion that Josephus uses Hypo- 
thetica directly, though in a limited and highly selective 
fashion (2003: 368-74). 

In this appendix, I wish to: 1) discuss the relationship 
between Apion, Hypothetica, and Ps.-Phocylides, and 
present in outline the main evidence that all three draw 
from a common Judean tradition; 2) add further evi- 
dence that Josephus used Judean sources, as noted in the 
commentary; and 3) draw tentative conclusions on 
Josephus’ use of sources, and the ways he has molded 
this inherited material to fit his own goals. 


1. Apion, Hypothetica, and Ps.-Phocylides 


There are a large number of parallels, some remarkably 
close, between parts of Josephus’ apology and a text 
cited by Eusebius in Praep. ev. 8.6.1—7.20 (hereafter 
cited without the prefix 8 = book 8). Eusebius gives four 
excerpts from this work, indicating short gaps between 
the first two (6.1; 6.2-9), and between the third and 
fourth (7.1-9; 7.10-20); the interval between the second 
and third is of indeterminate length. It is claimed that 
these are from the first book of a work entitled 
Yro€etika (5.11), a title which has occasioned much 
debate.! Before discussing the relationship of this work 
to Apion, we should investigate briefly the question of 
its authorship. 


1.1 The Authorship of Hypothetica 

Eusebius attributes the work to Philo, an attribution 
which is now generally accepted, but which has not 
always been believed, and does not deserve to be 
so.2 In his editio maior of Philo, Cohn omitted 
these excerpts as inauthentic,’ and there are at least 


' For the title, see Bernays 1885, arguing that it means not 
“hypotheses” but “practical moral instructions.” Cf. Colson 
1941: 410-11; Sterling 1990: 418-22 (“hypothetical proposi- 
tions”); Carras 1993: 26. It is generally assumed that the title 
is original to the work, but it might be Eusebius’ own label. 

? The question is generally noted but swiftly dismissed: 
e.g., Crouch 1972: 81, n.29; Ktichler 1979: 223, n.2; Niebuhr 
1987: 32, n.109; Gerber 1997: 101. Cf. the earlier, more open, 
discussion by Colson 1941: 407-8 and, most recently, Sterling 
1990: 413. 

3 Cohn and Wendland 1896-1930. I have been unable to 
trace an explanation for this omission, but Heinemann relates 
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four good reasons to sustain that doubt: 


1. The author adopts a style expressly non-committal 
towards the biblical account of the exodus and the 
Judean evaluation of Moses. The exodus might have 
been prompted either by the Judeans’ own initiative, 
or as a result of dreams and visions from God (6.1); 
the law might be derived either from Moses’ own 
reasoning or from some supernatural source (Tapa 
datpovos, 6.9). The circumstances of the entry into 
the land are discussed through reasoned weighing of 
probabilities, not by reference to the biblical record 
(6.5), and readers are allowed to think what they like 
about Moses, even at the end of the argument (6.2, 
8). Throughout, the author’s stance is rhetorically 
neutral: Moses is a legislator, not “ours.”4 Nothing 
we know of Philo’s style elsewhere prepares us for 
this approach to such central issues in Judean his- 
tory, and it is hard to believe that he would suspend 
his own convictions so fully, even in the genre of 
apologetic.> 

2. The author arranges his work very poorly, especially 
the mini-collections of material on the law (7.1-9). 
These are loosely strung together by such phrases as 
“there are other things again, of various kinds” (7.3) 
or “there is a host of other things besides, which 
belong to unwritten customs and regulations, and in 
the laws themselves” (7.6). Given the care with 
which Philo organizes his discussion of the laws (De 
Decalogo; De Specialibus Legibus bks 1-4), it is 
hard to imagine that he would be this careless, even 
in incorporating pre-formed material. 

3. In this short section of text there is a proportionately 
large number of hapax legomena, although the sub- 


that Cohn’s judgment related to the discrepancy between the 
punishments listed in Hypothetica compared to those in 
Philo’s other works (1932: 353); see below, n.7. In the editio 
minor the fragments of Hypothetica are included in an appen- 
dix. 

4 The difference from a passage on the Essenes elsewhere 
excerpted by Eusebius (Praep. ev. 8.11.1-18) is obvious: there 
Moses is immediately introduced as “our legislator.” That 
excerpt is said to derive from a work of Philo entitled The 
Apology for the Judeans. There is no reason to consider these 
two works identical, and if Philo wrote The Apology (as he 
probably did), it is hard to believe that he would write two 
apologetic works from such different stances (pace Sterling 
1990: 414; cf. those listed in his n.11). 

5 The difference is admitted by Sterling 1990: 421, who 
nonetheless thinks the work authentic. Wendland (1896: 714- 
15) maintained that the form of argument ka6’ UtoBectv was 
consciously framed in the terms of general reason, without 
specifically Judean presuppositions. 


ject-matter overlaps entirely with topics often dis- 
cussed by Philo. Of the thirteen cases I have noted,° 
three are terms relevant to central topics in Philo’s 
theology: the noun “religious rites” (ooia; 7.5, 7), 
the adverb “lawfully” (voptpcos, 7.8), and the noun 
designating God as “observer” (emomtns) of all 
things (7.9). It is hard to imagine why Philo would 
change his core vocabulary on these topics in this 
work. 

4. The author speaks of the passage from Egypt into the 
homeland as coming “into this land” (€1¢ Thv ynv 
tautny, 6.5). While Josephus can speak in these 
terms (see note to “possess” at 1.1), I know of no 
case where Philo does so; he never lived in the 
homeland and could hardly call it “this land.” 


In the light of the above, we should doubt Eusebius’ 
attribution of this work to Philo, advanced in the fourth 
century CE. It is easy to imagine how anonymous works 
were attributed to Philo, as is the case with other works 
supposedly by Philo, or by Judean literary figures.® Al- 
though there are strong Philonic echoes in the descrip- 
tion of the sabbath (7.10-14), these can be attributed to 
a Hellenized Judean in the same circle as Philo, or de- 
pendent upon him.? We thus cannot date the Hypo- 


6 Not counting the reference to Bouzyges (7.8): ToAVav- 
Spla (6.1); avudpia (6.2); atpovortas (6.4); cata (7:5, 7); 
Tpacia (7.6); ATOKLOS (7.7); KATOIXOUAL (7.7); avOuTTO- 
BaAAoo (7.8); vouipcas (7.8); emOTTNS (7.9); EuTTELPCaS EXO 
(7.11; 13; the adjective is used in a parallel context: Spec. 
2.62; Prob. 82; Contempl. 31); OWios (7.13); yovoelSns 
(7.16). 

7 Among the other motifs in this work unparalleled in the 
huge Philonic corpus is the claim that Moses’ laws were 2,000 
years old (6.9). I leave out of account here another discrep- 
ancy with Philo that is sometimes mentioned in this connec- 
tion, that the death penalty is mentioned in the Hypothetica 
far more often than in Philo’s accounts of the laws, and some- 
times in contradiction to them. As Heinemann showed (1932: 
352-58), this is not an insuperable problem: Philo is demon- 
strably inconsistent on this matter (as is Josephus), and an 
emphasis on the severity of the laws might be a Tendenz born 
of apologetic concerns. 

8 On other works wrongly attributed to Philo, see Schiirer 
(revised) 3.2: 868-88; but Schiirer raises no doubt over 
Hypothetica (3.2: 866-68). 4 Maccabees was once attributed 
to Josephus. 

9 Colson (1941; 408, note) confessed that “the style as 
well as the substance” of 6.2—7.9 was “rather unlike Philo,” 
but thought that the passage on the sabbath (7.10-14) was 
“thoroughly Philonic.” If we grant that the pieces come from 
the same work (and are not a later compilation of Philonic and 
non-Philonic material), the sabbath passage could be influ- 
enced by Philo rather than composed by him. 
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thetica, or even be sure that it was written before 
Josephus. 


1.2 Differences and Parallels between Hypothetica and 
Apion 

It is important to recognize first the large range of dif- 
ferences between these two texts, both in subject matter 
and style. In our extant fragments, Hypothetica provides 
a survey of early Judean history, beginning with the 
entry into Egypt (6.1). It then defends the character of 
Moses against the charge of “charlatanry,” by recount- 
ing his success in crossing the desert (6.2-4), before 
discussing how the Judeans gained control of their 
homeland (6.5-8). Thus most of the narrative here has 
no parallel in Apion, though one section does (6.2-4 
with Apion 2.157-61). Almost all of Josephus’ discus- 
sion of the constitution (2.163-89) is unparalleled in 
what we know of Hypothetica, although Eusebius 
(Praep. ev. 8.6.10) refers to the Judeans’ ToAitela as 
the subject of this work. It is possible that he left out 
from Hypothetica sections which overlapped with Apion 
2.163-228, a passage he proceeds to cite in full almost 
immediately afterwards (Praep. ev. 8.8.1-55). Of 
course, this hypothesis must remain speculative, but it 
is intriguing that one part of this section of Apion, on 
sabbath instruction in the law (2.175-78), does contain 
close verbal parallels with Hypoth. 7.10-14 (see below); 
it is thus possible that the overlaps were more extensive 
than Eusebius lets us see. In the summary of the laws 
(Hypoth. 7.1-9; Apion 2.190-218), besides the striking 
similarities (see below), there are obvious and large dif- 
ferences. Hypothetica contains no discussion of the na- 
ture of God, the temple, or the purity laws (Apion 
2.190-98); nor does it contain any material parallel to 
Josephus’ discussion of attitudes to foreigners (2.209- 
11). Conversely, it does contain rules concerning slaves 
(7.2), temple theft (7.2), goods vowed to God (7.3-5), 
and the treatment of captive families (7.8), all matters 
without parallel in Apion. A lengthy discussion of the 
sabbatical year (7.15-20) is also unparalleled. Moreover, 
the two texts do not follow the same structure or se- 
quence: where their individual instructions match each 
other, they are sometimes in similar contexts, but some- 
times not (see further Gerber 1997: 109-11). 

Despite these differences, there are sufficient simi- 
larities between the two works to suggest some (at least 
indirect) link between them. Both combine an apolo- 
getic discussion of the life of Moses with a summary of 
the laws, the latter serving implicit, but not explicit, 
apologetic purposes. Both compare Judean laws 
favorably with those of others (Hypoth. 7.1, 8; Apion 
2.216, 225-35, 273-5, 276, etc.). Both summaries of the 
law draw inspiration not only from the biblical texts, but 
also from common “unwritten” codes of ethics, familiar 


in the Greco-Roman world. To these general similari- 
ties, we may add the following more specific observa- 
tions, graded in increasing degrees of similarity: 


1. Distant Parallels. There are several cases where the 
same theme is discussed, but in largely different 
terms. Thus both refer to Judeans’ willingness to die 
for the law, Hypothetica as “not changing a single 
word” and being prepared to “die a thousand deaths 
rather than accept anything contrary to the laws and 
customs” (6.9), Josephus as “suffering anything 
rather than utter a single word in contravention of the 
laws” (2.219; cf. 1.42; 2.232-35). Both also speak of 
God as watching over all things. Hypoth. 7.9 de- 
scribes God as emomtys in this connection; 
Josephus normally uses different vocabulary (Apion 
2.160, 165-66), but in his peroration uses a partici- 
ple from the same root (2.294: etomtevovta). Both 
also emphasize the ban on abortion (Hypoth. 7.7; 
Apion 2.202), but with largely different vocabulary. 
Conversely, there are cases where the same striking 
terms are used, though their application differs: both 
use the adjective “simple” (aTAG kai SnAa, Hypoth. 
7.1; atrAat Kal yvadpipuol, Apion 2.190), one in con- 
nection with penalties, the other with “proclamations 
and prohibitions”). !° 

2. Closer Parallels of Theme and Vocabulary. There 
are a number of examples of extended parallel, 
where the same theme is discussed with some con- 
gruence of vocabulary, the congruence having no 
biblical source. a) Both Hypothetica and Apion de- 
fend the reputation of Moses against the charge that 
he was a yons (Hypoth. 6.2; Apion 2.145, 161). Both 
do so by describing his leadership of the people in 
the desert, using partly similar vocabulary.!! b) Both 


‘0 However, Josephus’ unusual term tpopprasts is par- 
alleled in Hypoth. 7.9 (it is used only once in the Philonic 
corpus, at Fl/acc. 86). Further intriguing similarities: both re- 
fer to the Mosaic law as lasting “more than 2,000 years” 
(Apion 2.226; Hypoth. 6.9); Hypothetica celebrates Moses’ 
achievement in keeping the people of Israel together in the 
desert KoTaciaoTol (6.2), while, in his peroration, Josephus 
somewhat implausibly claims that the law’s achievement is to 
keep its adherents from otaciaCeiv (Apion 2.294). 

'lE.g., matpios yn (Hypoth. 6.1; Apion 2.157); dia- 
owdle (Hypoth. 6.2; Apion 2.157); avudpia (Hypoth. 6.2; 
Apion 2.157, &vudpov). As Gerber notes (1997: 104, n.18), 
some of these similarities could derive accidentally from the 
similar subject matter. But it is remarkable that in both cases 
they speak of the Judean wanderers in the desert at Aaot (plu- 
ral; Hypoth. 6.3; Apion 2.159). This usage is unique in 
Josephus, who elsewhere always speaks of the Judean Aads 
(the plural is used only in War 4.132; Ant. 18.118, 352, in 
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texts describe the educational benefits of the sabbath 
instruction in the law, stressing how this dispels ig- 
norance and averts transgression of the law (Hypoth. 
7.10-14; Apion 2.175-78). At some points, the form 
of argument is identical (e.g., “if anyone were to be 
asked about our laws, he would repeat them readily”) 
and there are several striking parallels in vocabu- 
lary.!? c) Both texts stress the severity of Judean 
punishments (notably the death penalty) and the 
strictness with which they are applied (Hypoth. 7.1; 
Apion 2.215-17, 276). In this context, the list of laws 
that carry the death penalty is partly identical 
(Hypoth. 7.1; Apion 2.215-17).¥ 

3. Six Very Close Parallels. There are at least six ex- 
amples within the summaries of the law (Hypoth. 
7.1-9; Apion 2.190-218) that show a striking degree 
of similarity. Of course, if the two texts agree in cit- 
ing central biblical laws, and in so doing use com- 
mon biblical language, that might display only their 
independent use of the Bible—a matter of general 
interest, but no indication of their relationship to one 
another. However, in the cases to be discussed, the 
first five show extremely close agreement in citing 
non-biblical laws, or in reshaping biblical law in 
non-biblical language. The sixth has a biblical root, 
but is a comparatively marginal law within the bibli- 
cal corpus, and its unexpected selection here is evi- 
dence for some commonality between our texts. 
These six parallels have all been cited in the com- 
mentary, but I repeat them here in parallel for ease 
of reference.!4 

Apion Hypothetica 

i) Women and Men 

2.201 yuvn xElpcov, dnoiv, 7.3 yuvatkas avdpcaor 


avdpos SouAevelv, TOS UBpEws 
ElS OTAVTA. TOLyYapouV ev OUSELIGS, TOS 
UTTAKOUETOO, euTretOetav 6’ EV OTA. 
um TOs UBpiv, AAA? ‘tv’ 

OPXTTAL. 


different contexts; the first two only in some textual tradi- 
tions). 

!2 See note to “times” at 2.175; to “laws” at 2.178; to 
“name” at 2.178. 

'3 Gerber 1997: 107-11 argues that the fact that here 
Josephus repeats material he had included in the earlier sum- 
mary of the law is further evidence that he has derived it from 
a source. The argument is not completely convincing 
(Josephus could repeat his material for his own rhetorical 
ends), but might add some weight to the cumulative argument. 

'4 For tabular presentations of the whole evidence (distant 
and closer parallels; and including Ps.-Phocylides), see 
Kichler 1979: 211-15, 223-27; Niebuhr 1987: 42; Gerber 
1997: 113-14; Wilson 2005: 20. 


Although both texts may draw remotely on Gen 3:16, 
there is no direct scriptural source for this rule. Both 
balance the demand for women’s obedience with the 
prohibition of UBpts, and thus reflect a common tradi- 
tion concerning marital power-relations. This probably 
relates to the development of “household codes” in the 
Greco-Roman world (see note to “man” at 2.201). 


ii) Friends and Secrets 
2.207 kpUTTEIV oudev Ea 
TIpOs didous ... KAV 
oupBh tis Ex8pa, 
TATOPPNTA 

Aéyelv KekcoAUKEV. 


7.8 un dtAcov 
atoppnta ev Ex6pa datveiv. 


There are distant parallels in Judean wisdom sources, 
but no biblical source (see note to “secrets” at 2.207). 
In this case the verbal parallels are very striking (three 
terms in a short sentence). The inspiration appears to 
come from a Greek tradition of moral maxims, which 
forbids betraying a friend’s secrets in anger (see note to 
“secrets” at 2.207). 


il) Picking up and putting down 

2.208 (cf. 2.216) 6 uy 7.6 & Wn KkaTEeOnKev, 
KOTEONKE TIS uns’ avaipetobar 
OUK GVOIpT|OETAI 


As discussed in the commentary (note to “up” at 2.208), 
this maxim derives more or less verbatim from a com- 
mon Greek tradition, sometimes attributed to Solon. 
Thus the verbal agreement may reflect not direct de- 
pendence between Apion and Hypothetica, but common 
dependence on a tradition of Greek moral sententiae. 


iv) Fire, water, and food 
2.211 aol TapéxelV 
ToIs SEOLEevois TU 
Udep Tpodrv 


7.6 un Tupos SenbevTi 
pboveiv’ un vapata 
USATCOV aTTOKAstetv" 

GAAG Kal TTCXOIS Kal 
TMpots Tpodrv epaviCouat 
Tpos Tov Bedv evayars 
CVEXELV. 


While Hypothetica is considerably more elaborate, the 
same three items (fire, water, food) are mentioned in the 
same order; the same or similar verbs are also used 
(Séouat; Tapéxco/avexco). There is no precise biblical 
precedent, but a strong echo of the stock of Greek moral 
precepts known at the “curses of Bouzyges” (see note 
to “them” at 2.211). 


v) Suppliant animals 
2.213 & & worep 
‘IKETEVOVTA TIPCOMEUYEL 
TOIS OIKIQIS CKTEtTEV 
aveleiv. 


7.9 yn Codeov ‘Iikectav ola 
£00’ OTe TpPOGhevyovTCV 
QVOIpEtV 
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Again there is no biblical warrant, relating to animals. 
In this case, there is no known Greek equivalent either 
(see note to “killing” at 2.213), but the presence of three 
common terms/roots strongly suggests some literary 
connection. 


vi) Birds in the nest 
2.213 oUSE vVeoTTOIs TOUS 
yovéas autcov Emetpee 
ouveEaipety. 


7.9 un veottiav pol 
KOTOIKISIOV EPTUOUV 


Here there is only one verbal parallel, and the source of 
the injunction is clearly biblical (Deut 22:6-7: the LXX 
uses the term veoaag; see note to “nestlings” at 2.213). 
But it is remarkable that our two texts cite this injunc- 
tion at all, and both in juxtaposition with the rule about 
suppliant animals. To highlight these commandments 
suggests at least a common Judean tradition of Torah- 
interpretation. 


The cumulative evidence makes it certain that there is 
some connection between our two texts. Although it 
was once commonly thought that Josephus was directly 
dependent on Hypothetica,'> there are good reasons to 
doubt this simple solution. The two texts show no com- 
monality in the structure, sequence, or form of their 
material. Even closely parallel materials are often ex- 
pressed in different terms, and there is much material in 
each text that is not common with the other. If Josephus 
was using Hypothetica, it is hard to see why he would 
use precisely these materials, and not others, especially 
in his summary of the law. If Hypothetica is not by 
Philo (see above), it is theoretically possible that it 
might be dependent on Josephus, but the same evidence 
would argue against literary dependence in that direc- 
tion also. We should thus conclude, with the majority of 
recent scholars, that each text is drawing independently 
on a common strand of Judean tradition—not necessar- 
ily a single written source, but a variety of traditions 
with common concerns and interests.'° As far as we can 
see, Josephus seems to be particularly dependent on this 
tradition in composing the last two segments of the law 
summary (2.199-214). 


1.3 The evidence from Ps.-Phocylides 
The above hypothesis, of a common pool of tradition, 
is greatly strengthened by the fact that Apion and 


15 Wendland 1896: 712-13; Motzo 1911-12; Belkin 1936: 
29-37; Momigliano 1975b [1931]: 768-70; Troiani 1977: 56- 
60; Vermes 1982: 301-2, n.50. 

'6 So, most recently, Gerber 1997: 111-16; cf. Heinemann 
1932: 354-56; Kiichler 1979: 209, 220; Niebuhr 1987: 43-44; 
Carras 1993: 42-47. See, however, Berthelot 2003: 368-74. 


Hypothetica also contain many parallels to the collec- 
tion of Judean moral sententiae known as The Sentences 
of Phocylides.'” The form and diction of Ps.-Phocylides 
are very different from Apion and Hypothetica, but it is 
significant that in its presentation of Judean laws and 
morals it is sometimes similar to those two texts where 
they are also similar to each other. The parallels be- 
tween Apion and Ps.-Phocylides have been cited in the 
course of the commentary, but we may note particularly 
the following:'® 


a) Ps.-Phocylides contains a set of laws about marriage 
and sexual relations that stand very close in theme and 
substance to the laws summarized in Apion and 
Hypothetica: 


Ps.-Phocylides 
against homoerotic 


Apion Hypothetica 


relations 3, 190-91, 213-14 2.199, 215 7.1 
no violence 198 2.200 TA 
dowry rules 199-200 2.200 

matriage within 

permitted degrees 179-83 2.200? 

marital power 

relations 195-97 2.201 73 
against abortion 184-85 2.202 Ts 


b) family/household relations are also discussed in ways 
similar to Josephus’ summary in Apion 2.205-6: 


Ps.-Phocylides Apion Hypothetica 
burial 99 2.205 (211) 
children to honor 
parents 8, 208-9 2.206 
honor to elders 220-22 2.206 
elders parallel to 8 2.206 


God 


c) rules regarding the treatment of animals show another 
set of correspondences: 


Ps.-Phocylides Apion Hypothetica 
no sex with 188 2.213? 7.7? 
animals 
the nestling rule 84-85 2.213 79 


Once again, there is insufficient evidence for any direct 
literary relationship between these three texts, but the 
material in Ps.-Phocylides demonstrates that the agree- 
ments between Apion and Hypothetica are not merely 
accidental, but represent the presence of a Judean tradi- 
tion, in the Greek language, engaged in creative reflec- 
tion, selection, and interpretation of its biblical and legal 


'7 For this text see van der Horst 1978; Thomas 1992; 
Wilson 1994; Barclay 1996a: 336-46; Wilson 2005. 

'8 See the fuller table in Gerber 1997: 113-14. I have se- 
lected here the parallels I consider most significant. 
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materials. Judging from what these three sources have 
in common, we may discern the following characteris- 
tics in this stream of tradition: 


1. In providing summaries of the law, this tradition is 
capable of absorbing non-biblical materials into the 
Judean law. It is clear that the moral rules in these 
texts are primarily inspired by, and rooted in, the 
biblical sources.!? But we have seen many cases 
where Greek maxims (on property, household rela- 
tions, or social responsibility) have been creatively 
adopted within a Judean framework, by a process of 
confident Judean accommodation.” These unwritten 
laws were so much the staple of everyday social life 
that they could become culturally unspecific: the 
“curses of Bouzyges” could be identified as such, or 
absorbed, incognito, into the “common sense” defi- 
nition of friendly social relations. Thus, absorbing 
such rules required no Judean consciousness of 
adopting “alien” traditions, simply a slow, subtle, 
and unconscious process of cultural reframing. The 
attribution of the rudiments of Judean law to the 
ancient figure of Phocylides is a more specific claim 
to cultural priority, but in essence the strategy is the 
same: whether “they” taught what we believe, or we 
incorporate “their” maxims (consciously or other- 
wise), the Judean tradition is here represented as the 
highest and fullest expression of what anyone should 
consider the moral life at its best. 

2. The tradition makes a specific claim that Judean cul- 
ture provides the highest ideals of sexual and house- 
hold ethics. Of course, sexual mores were never a 
matter of universal consensus, but the package of 
rules here displayed appears to develop the Judean 
tradition in a way that matches a philosophically-in- 
fluenced set of ideals: against homoerotic relations 
(as excess of lust); against sexual license (as being 
ruled by the passions); against child exposure (as 
cruelty to a human being); for male authority (as 
proper governance of the home). The biblical tradi- 
tion could clearly be expanded and interpreted in 
these directions without difficulty, but the common 
material is a development beyond the biblical base 
both in substance and in emphasis. It also reinforces 
the significance of this sphere of ethics by stress on 
its strictness in standard and application. 

3. There is also a specific claim that Judean culture 
offers the best form of social justice. There is a no- 
table emphasis in this material on systems of “fel- 


lowship,” on fairness and compassion in social deal- 
ings, and on care for the vulnerable. This is the con- 
text in which the laws on animal welfare (suppliants; 
mother and offspring) are significant: they demon- 
strate the extent to which the concern for kindness, 
fairness, and compassion is developed within the 
Judean tradition. There is a claim here both to match 
and to exceed the common expectations of friendli- 
ness and humanity, as practiced in the Greek world. 


. Indeed, one further characteristic of this tradition is 


its comparative mode of discourse. Judean culture is 
generally presented as stricter in applying its rules 
and penalties, more humane in its treatment of per- 
sons and animals. The sabbath instruction ensures 
that Judeans know their laws better than anyone else, 
while the curses of Bouzyges are so successfully ab- 
sorbed that he himself is unnecessary (Hypoth. 7.8). 
Such comparisons are sometimes general, sometimes 
specific, sometimes explicit, and sometimes implicit; 
but this mode of analysis offers many possibilities 
for placing Judean culture on the map of competing 
cultures. It is thus unlikely that Josephus’ critical and 
comparative arguments are occasioned, as he claims, 
only by the strategy of his opponents (2.150, 238). 


. Finally, we may note that Josephus was not the first 


to present an encomium of his people’s traditions 
within an apologetic framework. Apion and Hypo- 
thetica appear to draw from a common tradition in 
retelling the story of Moses, and early Israelite his- 
tory, as an answer to “libels” against Moses. To what 
extent these libels are rhetorically concocted, to what 
extent “live” in the author’s day, it is impossible to 
say, but the fact that both Apion and Hypothetica use 
the charge of “Moses as charlatan” suggests that, 
once embedded within this tradition, such apologetic 
motifs became standard features and useful occa- 
sions for encomiastic retelling of history. The apolo- 
getic features can be more or less explicit: in the 
summaries of the law they are notably absent, at 
least on the surface of the text. But, as one would 
expect from ancient rhetoric, encomium and apology 
can be mixed in various ways, and to various de- 
grees, and the tradition gives opportunity for indi- 
vidual authors to develop this mixture according to 
their own rhetorical needs (see further, Introduction, 


§ 5). 


2. Apion 2.145-286 and other Judean sources 


'° This is especially, and rightly, emphasized by Niebuhr 


1987: 33-72. 


20 On the label “accommodation,” see Barclay 1996a: 96- 


In discussing the sources of Apion 2.145ff., scholars 
normally discuss only the above parallels. However, 
there is good evidence that Josephus at times used other 
Judean sources as well. I list them here, starting with the 
most certain cases and ending with the least. 
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2.1 Aristobulus 

In 1.165, Josephus’ comment that Pythagoras is cor- 
rectly said to have “adopted many of the Judeans’ regu- 
lations for his philosophy” is verbally so close to 
Aristobulus to constitute almost a quotation from his 
work (see note to “philosophy” ad loc.). Of course, we 
know Aristobulus only in fragments, but this evidence 
that Josephus had read his work (whether in full or in 
excerpt) encourages us to look for other signs. In fact, 
we have five or six clues that passages in Apion 2.145- 
286 draw from the work of Aristobulus. i) In 2.168, 
Josephus gives a list of Greek philosophers (starting 
with Pythagoras) who supposedly learned the truth 
about God from Moses. Most of this list is also present 
in Aristobulus, who claims the priority of Moses and his 
influence on philosophy (see note to “expression” at 
2.168). ii) In the same context, and in 2.190, Josephus 
refers to the “majesty” (ueyaAeloTns) of God, a very 
rare item in his vocabulary. This again seems to have 
been drawn from Aristobulus (see note to “God” at 
2.168). iii) Also in 2.190, Josephus uses a formula de- 
scribing God as “beginning, middle, and end,” an 
Orphic phrase that he almost certainly learned from 
Aristobulus (see note to “things” at 2.190). iv) 
Aristobulus also stressed the self-sufficiency of God 
(using an Orphic poem), an emphasis that Josephus re- 
peats in 2.190 (see note to “all” at 2.190). v) Two sec- 
tions later (2.192), Josephus’ stress that God created 
without assistance has parallels both in Philo (see be- 
low) and in Aristobulus (see note to “assistants” at 
2.192). The combination of all these features in 2.190- 
92 prompts the suggestion that al] of 2.190-92 may be 
largely, if not entirely, prompted by the philosophical 
description of God in Aristobulus. vi) The emphasis in 
Apion on piety may also be inspired by the philosophy 
of Aristobulus, which highlighted the virtues taught by 
the Judean law, starting with piety (see note to “it” at 
2.170). But here the relationship to Aristobulus may be 
more remote, since this feature is not unique to his 
work. In the light of this evidence, we may conclude 
that Josephus drew from Aristobulus his philosophical 
definition of the nature of God (2.190-92; perhaps also 
the related 2.166-67), together with the claim that Greek 
philosophers /earned their understanding of God from 
Moses. This latter is a claim Josephus mentions several 
times, but never defends (2.168, 255, 257, 281), perhaps 
because it was never fully his own argument, but one 
he had borrowed from Aristobulus.7! 


2.2 Philo, Life of Moses 

In the concluding stage of his argument (2.277-86), 
Josephus marshals a set of evidence for the superiority 
of the Judean constitution that runs closely parallel to 


material at the start of Philo’s second book on the life 
of Moses (Mos. 2.12-24). This includes the argument 1) 
that while others change their laws, Judeans do not; ii) 
that even under pressure, the Judean laws remain “im- 
mortal,” time proving their excellence; and iii) that oth- 
ers emulate Judean customs and laws, including the 
sabbath rest and fasting (see notes to “us” and “immor- 
tal” at 2.277; notes to “permeated” and “fasts” at 2.282). 
The combination of themes, in this order, and with the 
same argumentative purpose, is striking. Although the 
texts are different in several other respects (Philo adds 
the honoring of the Septuagint translation; cf. Apion 
2.42-47), this is strong evidence that Josephus has read 
and used Philo, or at least that both utilize a common 
apologetic tradition. 


2.3 Other material in Philo? 

Throughout the commentary on 2.145-286, we have 
noted passages in Philo that bear some points of com- 
parison with Apion. Most of these are too remote or too 
general to suggest any literary dependence, but some are 
close or unusual enough to raise that possibility. 
Josephus’ special concern to find a moral rationale for 
ritual practices (2.190-218) bears a general similarity to 
Philo’s philosophical program, though this represents 
perhaps a widespread tendency in Judean thought of the 
Hellenistic era, rather than a specific relationship be- 
tween Josephus and Philo. More striking, because more 
particular, are parallels regarding: 1) one temple, 
matched with one God (see note to “God” at 2.193); ii) 
not insulting others’ Gods, out of respect for the name 
of God (see note to “God” at 2.237); iii) God creating 
without assistants (see note to “assistants” at 2.192); iv) 
corpse-impurity as a way to signal the sin of murder 
(see note to “pure” at 2.205); v) proselytes as an exam- 
ple of moral “kinship” (see note to “lifestyle” at 2.210); 
vi) moral lessons drawn “indirectly” (Toppco8_ev) from 
rules on the treatment of animals (see note to “indi- 
rectly” at 2.213). Perhaps none of these are so close or 
sufficiently unique to prove a direct literary relation- 
ship. In each case it is possible that Josephus and Philo 
independently drew from a tradition that explained and 
defended Judean culture in these terms. If so, this would 
add to that “pool” of tradition identified above, in rela- 
tion to Hypothetica and Ps.-Phocylides. But since there 


2! On the philosophy of Aristobulus, see Holladay 1995 
and Barclay 1996a: 150-58. 

22 Although most scholars regard Hypothetica as Philonic, 
I have argued above that it is probably not. It provides by far 
the most and the closest parallels with Apion in the “Philonic” 
corpus. 
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is one strong candidate for direct dependence on Philo 
(above, 2.2), it is also possible that at least some of 
these common points indicate Josephus’ use of Philo’s 
treatises on the laws (De Decalogo, De Specialibus 
Legibus, and De Virtutibus). Indeed, as Berthelot argues 
(2003: 374-76), the common order of material in 
Josephus’ summary of the law and parts of De 
Virtutibus (82-160) may suggest the direct influence of 
Philo on Josephus (though the incidence of common 
vocabulary is not particularly high). 


2.4 Aristeas 

Since we know that Josephus had read and used some 
parts of The Letter of Aristeas in writing his Antiquities 
(12.1-118; cf. here, Apion 2.42-47), it is likely that he 
had also read the long description of the symposium 
(Aristeas 187-311) where the Judean translators offer 
advice to the king and discuss the moral values central 
to the Judean tradition. These notably refer every mat- 
ter to God, and make piety a central topic in Judean 
culture (see note to “it” at 2.170). At least it is likely 
that this was one source for Josephus’ understanding of 
the Judean constitution as embodying key religious and 
social virtues such as piety, harmony, and human fel- 
lowship. 


As noted in the Introduction (§ 2), while writing his 
Antiquities Josephus was gathering materials on the 
meaning of the law, with which he intended to write a 
four-volume work “On Customs and Causes.” This was 
to include discussion on the nature of God, and on the 
moral and philosophical meaning of the Judean laws. 
This project took Josephus into new intellectual terri- 
tory, where he was least at home and most dependent 
on his Judean predecessors. The evidence collected 
above indicates some of the materials on which he 
drew, but it may be only the tip of an iceberg. Very 
many of the Judean materials from the Hellenistic and 
early Roman period are lost, and many of those we have 
(e.g., Aristobulus) are known only in fragments: there 
may be much more overlap than we can now trace be- 
tween Apion and earlier Judean texts or models. In some 
cases, Josephus may not have known that the sources he 
read were Judean (e.g., Ps.-Hecataeus), in others he 
probably did, though he pretended not to (1.218).”? It is 
possible that it was through research in such literature 
that he came across the description of the Judean con- 
stitution as a “theocracy” (2.165—was he confident 


23 Josephus seems to have believed the pseudonymous 
claim of Aristeas (Ant. 12.100). On the evidence in Antiqui- 
ties for Josephus’ (limited) knowledge of Judean literature in 
Greek, see S. Schwartz 1990: 51-55. 


enough in Greek to coin this term himself?), or the 
materials necessary for his extended critique of Greek 
myth (2.240-54—did he really read Homer for him- 
self?). It is also possible, even likely, that his knowledge 
of Plato was derived from a Judean predecessor. While 
he refers to Plato on several occasions (2.168, 254-57), 
and often comes close to motifs in Plato’s works (espe- 
cially his Republic and his Laws), it is hard to imagine 
Josephus wading through these long books for himself, 
but more likely that he knew of famous excerpts, per- 
haps as noted by Judean philosophers.”* This raises the 
possibility that most of the material in 2.145-286 might 
be secondary—not taken wholesale from a single 
source, but adapted, expanded, reshaped, and re-ex- 
pressed from a number of different Judean traditions. In 
drawing conclusions, I will push this suggestion one 
step further in speculating on Josephus’ adaptation of 
the material he inherited. 


3. Conclusions 


As Gerber rightly notes (1997: 117-18), to attempt to 
identify Josephus’ redaction of his sources is a perilous 
procedure, when the extent of those sources is itself a 
matter of conjecture. However, as we have seen, there 
are some passages where we can be confident that 
Josephus used previous traditions, and others where the 
likelihood is strong. Moreover, we know when Josephus 
is speaking in his own voice, in his introductions and 
conclusions, and in the themes that he repeats or empha- 
sizes for his own rhetorical ends. Judging by these cri- 
teria, we may tentatively suggest the following 
conclusions, regarding material both within and outwith 
the summary of the law. 


3.1 Before the summary (2.151-89) 

Josephus’ description of the shape of the Judean consti- 
tution contains several passages that are clearly inspired 
by sources he has used. The defense of Moses against 
the charge of “charlatanism” (2.157-62) is close enough 
to that in Hypothetica 6.2-4 to suggest that his material 
here is largely traditional (see above, 1.2). The descrip- 
tion of the nature of God (2.166-67) may be drawn from 
Aristobulus, as is certainly the gist of the claim in 2.168 
(see above, 2.1). The emphasis on the sabbath as an 
occasion for teaching is so similar to Hypothetica 7.10- 
14 that it cannot be claimed to be Josephan in concep- 
tion, even if it is clearly his own in some of its wording. 


24 On Apion and Plato, see the excursus in Gerber 1997: 
226-43, rightly correcting some of the excessive claims by 
Schaublin; I have drawn attention to the closer parallels 
throughout the commentary. 
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Other elements here (the emphasis on piety and the 
coining of “theocracy”) may similarly be drawn from 
tradition. The whole is not well structured, and gives the 
appearance of a patchwork of diverse materials, which 
is perhaps exactly what it is. Josephus may have intro- 
duced into its conclusion the statements about priests 
(2.185-87; it overlaps material in the summary), while 
the stress on Judean harmony (2.179-81) and Judean 
conservatism (2.182-83) sound distinctively Josephan. 
Beyond this point we cannot go, but the above would 
suggest that most of the constitutional discussion is re- 
hashed from diverse sources available to Josephus. 


3.2 The summary of the law (2.190-218) 

There is good reason to think that much, if not most, of 
this material is drawn from earlier Judean sources. Its 
difference from Josephus’ earlier summaries (in Ant. 
bks 3-4) is striking, in content, style, and emphasis. 
There is strong evidence of dependence on a pool of 
tradition that summarized, interpreted, and supple- 
mented biblical laws, not least through absorption of 
Greek maxims (see above, 1.2—1.3). The moral and 
philosophical explanations of the law, including ritual 
laws, are similar to the strain of interpretation we know 
from Aristeas, Aristobulus, and Philo, while the specific 
statements about God (2.190-192) may be derived more 
or less fully from Aristobulus (see above, 2.1). On the 
other hand, the arrangement of the material in three 
paragraphs (2.190-98; 2.199-208; 2.209-214) may be 
Josephus’ own (to match the first three virtues of 
2.146), while the specific paragraph on the “welcome” 
of foreigners (2.209-10) is so clearly in Josephus’ own 
hand that it stands out markedly from the rest of the 
summary (see note to “noting” at 2.209). The conclud- 
ing comment on the reward of the righteous (2.218) is 
also sufficiently close to Josephus’ statements on the 
afterlife to be labelled as Josephus’ own contribution 
(see notes to “life” and “ages” ad loc.). The emphasis 


on the severity of punishments (the death penalty) may 
be derived from elsewhere (cf. Hypothetica), but the 
repetitions may be traced to Josephus’ hand. Thus it 
would be incorrect to take the whole of 2.190-218 as 
lifted complete and verbatim from some literary source. 
It is better to regard it as material largely derived from, 
or inspired by, a number of sources, but edited, ar- 
ranged, and expanded by Josephus himself. 


3.3 After the summary (2.219-86) 

Here we have the least information to be able to deter- 
mine what might be derived from tradition. The claims 
for the “immortality” of the law, and its emulation by 
others (2.277-86), are probably drawn from Philo, or a 
common source (see above, 2.3). The critique of Ho- 
meric mythology may also be derivative, and perhaps 
the comparisons with Plato, and with Sparta and Ath- 
ens. Josephus himself seems to have structured this dis- 
cussion, making the charge of Apollonius (2.258) the 
centre of an extended proof of Judean superiority 
(2.236-86). He also probably promoted the idea of 
Judean toughness, and endurance for the sake of the 
law. If there are elements of his presentation of Judean 
culture that are designed to resonate with Roman val- 
ues (e.g., contempt of death, strict sexual morality, com- 
mitment to work, frugality; see Appendix 6), we might 
expect that these themes (prominent in the peroratio) 
have been selected from, emphasized in, or even in- 
serted into the materials Josephus inherited and reused. 
Such, at least, are the most plausible lines of specula- 
tion. None of this means that Josephus meant some 
things (his own) more than others (what he inherited); 
we should presume that he selected what he used pre- 
cisely because it fitted his agenda. But this tentative 
unravelling of source from redaction might still indicate 
his special purposes, as clearly as his addition of 2.209- 
10 to the summary of the law reflects his particular 
apologetic concerns. 
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In recent years several scholars have proposed that 
Josephus presents Judean culture in Apion in a specifi- 
cally Roman form, highlighting or exaggerating features 
of the Judean tradition that are congruent with Roman 
values. According to Goodman, Josephus emphasized 
Judean conservatism, sobriety, strict sexual morality, 
hard work, simplicity, practical wisdom, and contempt 
for death to show “that in many important aspects Jews 
and Romans shared the same ideals” (Goodman 1994b: 
334-35; cf. 1996: 92-93; 1999: 56-58; cf. Keeble 1991: 
39-44). In a similar vein, Haaland explored “the distinc- 
tively Roman character” of Apion, and analyzed the use 
of Roman stereotypes concerning Greeks. He suggested 
that Apion is different in some respects from Josephus’ 
earlier works and found in our treatise a special attempt 
“to make space for Judaism within the Roman mind” 
(Haaland 1999: 283, 301). Following up these sugges- 
tions, I proposed that Josephus’ statements about the 
Romans, his Romanized stance towards Greeks, and his 
particular presentation of Judean values all constitute a 
carefully crafted interpretatio Romana of Judaism 
(Barclay 2000). With further work on Apion’s (Roma- 
nized) stance towards Egyptians (Berthelot 2000; 
Barclay 2004), and its strategic language of “benevo- 
lence” (Berthelot 2003: 361-68), this hypothesis has 
continued to develop its appeal, not least since the 
specifically Roman context of Josephus’ works has 
come increasingly into focus (Goodman 1994b; Mason 
2003b; Edmondson, Mason, and Rives 2005). 

At numerous points during the commentary Josephus’ 
remarks (or lack of comment) on the Romans have been 
noted, and parallels adduced between his statements and 
those of Roman philosophers, moralists, or historians. 
But we need to gather these individual observations, 
both to assess their cumulative weight and to scrutinize 
critically in what ways, or to what extent, the text 
presents a specifically Romanized image of Judean cul- 
ture. In this appendix, I wish to: 1) assess what Josephus 
does and does not say about the Romans in Apion; and 
2) gather the main evidence for what could be consid- 
ered particularly “Roman” features in his presentation 
of Judean culture and law. There are clearly difficulties 
in this assessment: “Roman” cultural identity was by no 
means a univocal or uncontested phenomenon in the 
first century CE, and Josephus’ sparse references to the 
Romans require us to work as much by inference as by 
direct statement. But I hope to confirm the hypothesis 
that, at least to a limited degree, Apion matches the 
Judean constitution to the ideals of conservative Roman 


moralists, whether or not this was a conscious rhetori- 
cal strategy. 


I. The Romans in Apion 


It is important to start with a negative observation: most 
of the discussion in Apion is conducted without refer- 
ence to Rome or Romans. The extensive discussion of 
historiography in 1.6-27 concerns the failings of Greek 
historiography, without mention of Roman historians or 
historiography. There are no Roman “witnesses” to 
Judean antiquity, and no Romans among the critics an- 
swered by Josephus. In the long discussion of constitu- 
tions (2.145-286), comparisons are made with the 
Greeks, and specifically with the Athenians and 
Spartans, but the only non-Greeks mentioned in this 
context are Persians and Scythians, not Romans. No 
reference is made to the contemporary opinion concern- 
ing Judeans in Rome, or to the influence of Apion and 
others there; and there are no comments on contempo- 
rary Roman politics, even in connection with politically 
charged motifs like Judean “atheism” (2.148). 

There are many possible explanations for such si- 
lence. Apion could be read as a pastiche of materials 
stemming from non-Roman or pre-Roman contexts, and 
in this and other respects fundamentally unengaged with 
its Roman context. Alternatively, it could be argued that 
the primarily Greek topics of discussion were standard 
intellectual themes even in Rome: Romans were by no 
means uninterested in the image of Sparta and Athens, 
and in placing themselves and others in relation to the 
stereotypes that Josephus employs. Or again, it is possi- 
ble that some of Josephus’ silences are strategic: did he 
omit reference to Roman critics, and decline critical 
comparison with the Roman constitution, precisely be- 
cause he wanted to mask any discrepancy between the 
Judean and the Roman ways of life? In theory, all of 
these options are possible, and it is only by closer ob- 
servation that we will be able to adjudicate between 
them. As was noted in the Introduction (§ 6), Apion is 
clearly of some contemporary relevance in Rome, but 
not evenly or always directly so. Although a moderate 
case can be made that it is attuned to contemporary 
Roman issues, this is not true of every feature of the 
text: Apion appears to be located partly in the social and 
political conditions of late first-century Rome and partly 
in debates and problematics of a different era and a dif- 
ferent place. Thus in looking more closely at Josephus’ 
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relationship to Rome, we should initially leave open a 
range of options concerning the rhetorical stance of the 
text. 

We may note first that, at times, Josephus makes spe- 
cifically complimentary statements about the Romans, 
not all fully necessary to his argument. Thus in 2.40, in 
discussing Alexandrian citizenship, Josephus makes 
space to comment on “the benevolence of the Romans,” 
whose grants of citizenship have “ensured that their 
name has been shared with practically everyone, not 
only with individuals, but with sizeable nations as a 
whole.” This reference to Roman p1\AavOpctria closely 
matches Roman self-congratulation on this score (see 
note to “benevolence” at 2.40) and is twinned with a 
comment on universal Roman power: they can decide 
questions of citizenship in Egypt because they “are now 
rulers of the world” (2.41). The same combination of 
themes appears in 2.73-74 where Josephus’ deflects 
Apion’s criticisms with effusive comment on the Ro- 
mans’ “magnanimity and moderation” in their attitudes 
to their subjects; while the Greeks honor their “rulers 
and masters” with statues, Judeans are not compelled to 
transgress their ancestral laws. Roman power is simi- 
larly acknowledged in 2.125-34, where Rome is labelled 
“the most dominant city” and Apion’s arrogance is 
(probably) contrasted with Roman modesty (2.125-26; 
for the textual problems, see commentary). In another 
context, Josephus implies that Romans had achieved 
considerable power and military success even by the 
time of Herodotus and Thucydides (1.66). Thus, on at 
least some occasions, Josephus displays a concern to 
honor Rome’s power and her magnanimous use of it. 

In the same or similar contexts he takes pains to point 
out the political affinity between Judeans and Romans. 
In the long discussion of Alexandrian politics (2.33-78), 
he repeatedly points out the recognition given to 
Judeans by Roman authorities—‘Caesar the Great” 
(2.37, 61), Augustus (2.61), the senate (2.61-62), and all 
the emperors (2.62-64). This argument is occasioned by 
Apion’s attempt to portray antagonism between Judeans 
and Rome, but Josephus’ effort in refuting this impres- 
sion with counter examples suggests a concern to match 
Judean history with the interests of the Roman state. 
The virulent polemics against Cleopatra in this context 
(2.56-60) display his familiarity with a strand of Roman 
propaganda that he had already deployed in Antiquities 
but here concentrates and develops (see notes ad loc.). 
Josephus also handles with exceptional care the issue of 
Judean honors to the emperors (2.73-78), insisting that 
Judeans grant them their highest permitted respect, and 
allowing no hint of disjunction between Roman and 
Judean interests. In the same vein, while acknowledg- 
ing Roman mastery of the world, he is careful to depict 
Judeans as (uniquely) Rome’s allies and friends in the 
East (2.125-34). Thus, by rhetorical emphasis, digres- 


sion, and subtle selection, Josephus has molded his re- 
sponse to Apion into a statement of harmony between 
Judeans and Rome (see Barclay 2000: 234-37). The fact 
that he earlier takes care to parallel Judeans and Romans 
as nations unknown to the Greeks, living unspoilt lives 
away from the coast (1.60-68), is further evidence of 
this policy of alignment (see Haaland 1999: 286). 

On the basis of these observations, we are entitled to 
enquire whether Josephus’ silence is strategic on those 
occasions when he could have criticized Roman habits, 
but declines the opportunity. It is notable, for instance, 
that he sets Moses’ critique of the use of images not 
against Greeks and Romans but against “the Greeks and 
some others” (2.74-75; see notes ad loc. and Barclay 
forthcoming a). In the same way, while critiquing the 
admission of foreign Gods, the decline of old cults, and 
the construction of new temples (2.251-53), he targets 
specifically, and only, “the Greeks” (2.251), although 
the phenomena were equally, if not more, familiar in 
Rome (cf. 2.248). Another veil of silence falls over the 
recent Judean Revolt. Although the event was undoubt- 
edly well-known, Josephus appears to go out of his way 
to avoid reference to it in this treatise: he speaks of 
Titus “obtaining” the Temple (2.82), and of Judeans 
suffering torture and death in “theaters” and at the hands 
of their “conquerors” (1.42-43; 2.233), without ever 
admitting that these were recent experiences of Roman 
punishment during and after the Revolt. In switching the 
blame for national disasters, and the burning of temples, 
from the victims to the perpetrators (2.131), Josephus 
comes within an ace of levelling criticism at Rome, but 
leaves the implications of his argument unspoken (see 
Barclay 200S5a). In this light one could read additional 
criticisms of “others,” or critical comparisons between 
superior Judean customs and the practices of “others” 
(e.g., 2.150, 180, 182, 189, 216, 234) as diplomatically 
vague—blanket statements that could apply to Romans, 
but leave strategically inexplicit any cultural conflict 
with Rome. 

Whatever our judgment on these last cases, there is 
evidence to suggest that Apion aligns Judeans with Ro- 
mans, in both political and cultural spheres. This sug- 
gests that one reason for Josephus’ lack of comment on 
the historiography or constitution of the Romans, and 
for his omission of any recognizably Roman criticism of 
Judeans, was to avoid any hint of antipathy between the 
two traditions. In praising the Romans’ generous char- 
acteristics, and in sharing their negative judgments of 
Cleopatra and others, Josephus displays a close knowl- 
edge of the Roman evaluation of themselves and their 
history—sufficient to encourage us to enquire whether 
other features of this text are molded in specifically 
Roman ways. 
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II. Roman Stereotypes, Values, and Virtues 


There are obvious difficulties in defining what consti- 
tute the “Roman” values with which we may compare 
the Judean characteristics highlighted in Apion. 
Romanitas was not a stable or uncontested entity, but in 
many respects a matter of negotiation, dispute, and con- 
tinuous evolution (see Woolf 1998); like other cultural 
identities, Romanness was not simply inherited, but 
contested and constructed, “not an essence but a posi- 
tioning” (S. Hall 1990: 226). Many of the “virtues” to 
which we will draw attention were ambiguous in value 
or meaning. Tacitus’ subtle discussions indicate how 
“austerity” and “old-fashioned” habits could be re- 
garded as excessive and outdated in some contexts, but 
honorable and inviolate in others; indeed, every quality 
could be rhetorically manipulated in polemics or praise 
to the benefit of one’s own cause. But the very fact that 
these values were the subject of dispute indicates that 
they lay at the core of the Roman tradition, and there is 
a certain continuity in elite discourse on these topics 
from the late Republic to the early second century CE 
(roughly, Cicero to Tacitus). Roman philosophers, mor- 
alists, satirists, and historians were able to appeal to a 
set of conservative values that were construed as iden- 
tifiably Roman, and the fact that non-Romans (such as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch) highlighted 
these same ideals in praise of Roman history or moral- 
ity suggests that this profile was widely recognized.! 
This is not to say that all these characteristics were 
originally “Roman” or even distinctively so: Romans 
themselves were glad to evoke others (e.g., the Spar- 
tans) as models in certain respects, and several of the 
values highlighted here (e.g., endurance, contempt for 
death, strict family morality) could be labelled generally 
“philosophical” (or at least “Stoic”) as readily as “‘Ro- 
man.” But the point is not what was old or new, but 
what was used to articulate the honorable Roman tradi- 
tion, not least in contrast with lax or degenerate “oth- 
ers.” Although a number of very general values (such 
as piety, justice, and social harmony) could be discussed 
here, our focus will be on those with a recognizably 
Roman profile in Josephus’ historical context, whatever 
their cultural origins. Our survey will start with Roman 
attitudes to two nations much discussed in Apion (Egyp- 


' For Plutarch’s stance towards Rome (sympathetic, 
though with reservations on some aspects of contemporary 
Roman culture), see C.P. Jones 1971. The parallels between 
Apion and Dionysius’ depiction of the Roman constitution 
have been noted by Balch (1982), though I am unpersuaded 
by his claim that the two texts follow a common rhetorical 
template. 


tians and Greeks), before considering six spheres of vir- 
tue (Spartan toughness, contempt for death, frugality, 
agricultural work, family morality, and strict punish- 
ment) that are prominent both in Apion and in conserva- 
tive Roman moral discourse. 


1. Denigration of Egyptians 

As I have discussed in detail elsewhere (Barclay 2004; 
cf. Berthelot 2000), a considerable proportion of 
Josephus’ polemics in Apion consists of denigration of 
Egyptians, particularly in response to Apion himself 
(2.1-144). Two features are particularly prominent in 
these expressions of ethnic prejudice: ridicule of Egyp- 
tian theriomorphic religion, and disdainful comment on 
her national political humiliation. As soon as he intro- 
duces the Egyptian stories about Judeans, Josephus 
comments on the contrast between the Egyptians’ ab- 
surd worship of animals, and the “dignity” (osuvotns; 
cf. Latin gravitas) of the Judeans’ conception of God 
(1.223-26). Thereafter, the animal cults are repeatedly 
denigrated. They are not only demeaning, but also dan- 
gerous (cultivating wild animals), and they engender 
internal conflicts (2.65-66, 86, 128, 139); in fact, they 
render the Egyptians sub-human (2.66). Very similar 
comments on Egyptian religion are common in Roman 
discourse, many inherited from a Hellenistic tradition, 
but given special political shape in a Roman context. 
Egyptians are regularly mocked in Roman sources as 
superstitious, gullible, fanatical, and religiously bizarre 
(e.g., Cicero, Nat. d. 1.101; Tusc. 5.78: imbutae mentes 
pravis erroribus), and in his famous assault on the 
“mad” Egyptians in Satire 15, Juvenal plays up the bit- 
ter disputes caused by the local animal cults, depicting 
a gruesome feud ending with cannibalism. Regarding 
Egyptian politics, Josephus glories in Egypt’s sorry po- 
litical past (2.125-34) and takes care to point out her 
subordination to Rome (2.41, 71-72), and her unstable, 
seditious population (2.69-70). This exactly matches 
Roman stereotypes of the Egyptians as a fickle, reck- 
less, and insubordinate people (e.g., Tacitus, Hist. 1.11; 
cf. Dio 50.24; 51.17.1-3). The stamp of Roman power 
is, in the Roman view, precisely what these obstinate 
people need: while the rest of the empire is getting civi- 
lized, this “useless and unwarlike” population remains 
dangerously barbaric (Juvenal, Sat. 15. 110-12, 126; cf. 
Plutarch, Mor. 380a-c, on local wars resolved only by 
the “punishment” applied by Romans). Josephus thus 
trades on the Egyptians’ “poor reputation” (kakoSoEia, 
2.31) in ways that match very closely the scorn and dis- 
dain that the label “Egyptian” elicited in Roman liter- 
ary discourse.” 


2 On the crucial distinction between the labels “Alex- 
andrian” and “Egyptian”’—a distinction of great impor- 
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2. Criticisms of Greeks 

As has been noted elsewhere (Haaland 1999: 284-87; 
Barclay 2000: 238-40), Josephus positions Judeans in 
relation to Greeks in ways that correspond very closely 
to standard Roman prejudices. His stance towards 
Greeks is not universally negative (Greek “wisdom” or 
“philosophy” are valued highly), but it frequently en- 
tails a sharp critique of certain features of “Greek” cul- 
ture, often in global judgments, sometimes with careful 
distinction between different kinds of Greek (Athenians 
and Spartans). In at least five respects his judgments 
match those voiced by Roman authors, who defined 
“Romanness” through a complex process of differentia- 
tion from Greeks: 

i) Historiography: The critique of Greek historiography 
in 1.6-27 climaxes with the charge that Greek authors 
are less concerned with the truth than with the display 
of literary prowess; they use their compositions to en- 
gage in competitive contests for honor, seeking favor 
through praise of powerful people, and using their elo- 
quence and “cleverness” (Se\voTns) to outshine others 
(1.24-27; cf. 1.65-68; War 1.16). This corresponds to a 
common set of Roman opinions about “Greeks,” that 
their histories are full of lies and inventions (Valerius 
Maximus 4.7.4; Pliny, Nat. 5.4; 28.112; 37.41; Juvenal, 
Sat. 10.174-75: quidquid Graecia mendax audet in 
historia), that they are ever adaptable in ingratiating 
themselves into others’ favor (Cicero, Quint. fratr. 
1.1.16; Juvenal, Sat. 3.58ff.: the figure of the Graeculus 
esuriens), and that their words are clever but often 
hypocritical or false (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 12.5: Greeks 
speak from their lips, Romans from the heart). Related 
to this, Josephus elsewhere insinuates that the Greek 
respect for Roman emperors is insincere (2.74), a sus- 
picion also voiced by Tacitus (Ann. 2.53). 

il) Mythology: Josephus’ critique of myth in 2.240-49, 
274-75 is targeted specifically at Greeks (2.239, 275), 
and draws its illustrations in all cases from Homeric or 
other legends associated with the Greek tradition. Al- 
though such myth was equally at home in the Roman 
religion, it was sometimes convenient to portray the 
Roman tradition as distanced from “Greek” myth, espe- 
cially where that was subject to moral or religious cri- 
tique. Thus Dionysius of Halicarnassus represents 
Romulus as following the best Greek traditions in reli- 
gious matters, but rejecting all the blasphemous myths 
concerning the Gods, which portrayed them in a mor- 
ally dubious light (Ant. rom. 1.18.3); in these respects 
the @eoAoyia of the Romans is certainly superior to that 


tance to Josephus in 2.33-78—see Tacitus, Ann. 14.60-61. For 
Roman attitudes to Egyptians, see further Reinhold 1980; 
Smelik and Hemelrijk 1984: 1920-54; Sonnabend 1986; Isaac 
2004: 352-70. 


of the Greeks (1.20.2). Josephus’ critique draws on a 
long (Greek) philosophical tradition critical of myth, but 
would certainly find echoes and approval in the self-po- 
sitioning of some Roman moralists. 

iii) Art: Josephus associates a love of sculpture and 
painting specifically with “the Greeks” (“and some oth- 
ers,” 2.74), and in his critique of the religious effects of 
such art, specifically mentions painters given license in 
such matters “by the Greeks” (2.252). This matches two 
interlocking stereotypes in Roman discourse: that Greek 
culture lacks proper discipline, and that a fascination 
with art is a specifically Greek form of decadence 
(Gruen 1992: 131-82). Roman moralists could turn this 
trope against Greeks (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 19.3-5), but 
also against fellow Romans whose collections of art 
appeared extravagant, indulgent, or simply “unRoman” 
(Livy 25.40.1-3; Cicero, Tusc. 1.4; in invective against 
the Graeculus Verres: Verr. 2.4.132-34; Pliny, Nat. 
35.20; Pliny, Ep. 10.118-19). 

iv) Innovation: Josephus’ strictures against innovation 
and change (2.182-83) were bound to resonate with any 
conservative ideology, but especially with the Roman 
respect for mos maiorum and the authority of ancient 
traditions. In this connection, he associates upheaval 
and political change specifically with Greeks (2.220- 
23), and in his critique of religious innovation and the 
introduction of foreign deities mentions explicitly only 
Greeks (2.250-54). Respect for antiquity, ancient cus- 
tom, and ancestral tradition is a central feature of Ro- 
man identity, easily manipulated for various ends (e.g., 
Cicero, Resp. 3.34, 41; Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 1.2; 8.4; 
Tacitus, Ann. 14.20-21). Greeks could be accused of a 
passion for “novelty” (Tacitus, Ann. 5.10), correspond- 
ing to their ethnic characteristics of “fickleness” and 
unreliability (Cicero, Sest. 141: Greek /evitas vs. Roman 
gravitas). Roman moralists cultivated an image of an 
unchanging Roman tradition, deeply resistant to change 
or foreign pollution. Dionysius of Halicarnassus con- 
gratulates Rome at keeping out the corrupting influence 
of foreign cults, or at least preventing native Romans 
from joining their processions (Ant. rom. 2.18-19), and 
Tacitus describes Romans objecting to Nero’s “Greek” 
reforms as appealing to antiquitas and the protection of 
patrii mores from imported lascivia (Ann. 14.20). 

v) Greek words and Roman deeds: In describing the 
Mosaic constitution, Josephus contrasts the Spartan 
training through custom/practice with the normal Greek 
(and especially Athenian) passion for “words” (2.171- 
75); in that context he deploys this polarity to show the 
superiority of Moses to both systems of education (he 
uniquely combines them both), while in the conclusion 
he aligns Judean culture with deeds, not words (“unso- 
phisticated in verbal tricks, but confirmed always by 
action,” 2.292). The contrast between “Greek” words 
and “Roman” deeds was a refrain constantly repeated 
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by Roman moralists, always to the advantage of the 
practical Romans. “Greek” words are superficial and 
ephemeral, Roman deeds effective: Greeks are a gens 
lingua magis strenua quam factis (Livy 8.22.8), while 
quantum Graeci praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, 
quod est maius, exemplis (Quintilian 12.2.30; cf. 
Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 22.4). Roman training comes not 
through oral instruction, but through the habitual prac- 
tices that lead to virtue (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Ant. rom. 2.28). 

Thus, without appealing explicitly to “Roman” judg- 
ments, Josephus presents Judeans as able, like the Ro- 
mans, to perceive the flaws in the Greek cultural 
heritage, even while appreciating its (one-sided) 
strengths. His assessment of Greeks matches the preju- 
dices of Roman moralists to a striking degree, sufficient 
to suggest his absorption of a specifically Roman per- 
spective on these topics. 


3. Admiration of Spartan Toughness 

Josephus’ assessment of the Spartan emphasis on cus- 
tom and practice (rather than word, 2.171-75) corre- 
sponds closely to the stock image of Sparta, an image 
much admired in Rome. After his summary of the law, 
Josephus discusses the endurance displayed by Judeans 
in relation to their laws (2.219-35), partly by means of 
a comparison between Judeans and Spartans (2.225-35). 
It is presumed here that “everyone sings the praises of 
Sparta” (2.225), for two reasons in particular: the lon- 
gevity of her constitution, and the toughness (or endur- 
ance: KapTEpia) it inculcates. “Endurance in labors” 
(7 EV TOvols KapTEpia) is one of the prime virtues of 
the Judean laws highlighted at 2.146 (cf. 1.182; 2.123, 
170, 273, 283), and it is Josephus’ rhetorical achieve- 
ment in 2.225-35 to show that Judeans not only match 
Spartans in this regard (despite their insignificant mili- 
tary record), but even surpass them. A simplified and 
idealized portrait of Sparta circulated in Roman dis- 
course as a model of military training, a society charac- 
terized by old-fashioned virtues like courage, frugality 
(see below), and military honor. Plutarch’s portraits of 
Spartan leaders, and particularly his Lycurgus, amply 
illustrate the image of Sparta cultivated in Josephus’ 
day, as a state dedicated to the training of boys to “en- 
dure hardships and conquer in battle” (kaptepetv 
TOVOUVTG Kal VIKaV LaXoUEVOV, Lyc. 16.6). Josephus 
insists that Spartans did not always win their battles, or 
even fight to the end (2.231), and his comments on the 
eventual abandonment of the Spartan constitution and 


3 For Roman judgments on Greeks see Haarhoff 1948; 
Petrochilos 1974; Wardman 1976; Balsdon 1979: 30-54; 
Rawson 1992. For the Republican period see Gruen 1992. 


the excesses in her attitude to foreigners (2.227, 261) 
match Roman awareness that the once great Spartan 
society had disappeared (Plutarch, Lyc. 29.1, 6) and that 
her grudging attitude to outsiders had been one factor 
in that demise (a fault avoided by Rome: Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.17; 14.6.1-6; Tacitus, Ann. 
11.24). Again, this nuanced assessment of Sparta fits 
Roman perceptions extremely well, and the predomi- 
nant emphasis, that Judeans more than match the endur- 
ance famously displayed by Spartans, corresponds to 
the premium Romans placed on toughness both in mili- 
tary and in non-military affairs (e.g., Cicero, Resp. 2.2: 
fortitudo in laboribus et periculis; Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Ant. rom. 2.28.1: KapTepla T] Tapa TOUS 
Trovous; Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 4.3: Cato’s exemplary abil- 
ity to eyKaptepeiv).4 


4. Contempt for Death 

Next to “endurance” at the end of the list of virtues in 
2.146 lies “contempt for death” (Savatou TEpippo- 
vols), a virtue that Josephus is careful to distinguish 
from its shadow “recklessness” (2.148) by insisting that 
Judeans are most certainly willing to die, but for the 
noble and rational purpose of defending their laws. This 
theme is highlighted on numerous occasions in Apion 
(1.42-43, 190-91, 212; 2.218-19, 232-35, 272, 294), in 
parallel with an equal emphasis in War (e.g., 2.151-58; 
3.356; 5.315), and drawing on a long martyr-tradition 
especially associated with the Maccabees (see van 
Henten 1997). The theme of the “noble death” was 
deeply embedded in the philosophical tradition, where 
Socrates’ cheerful death was celebrated, and the neces- 
sity of suicide for the sake of honor was advocated by 
Stoics (see van Henten and Avemarie 2002). Thus there 
is nothing originally Roman about this virtue, but it is 
notably prominent in Roman moral discourse where 
praise is assigned to Romans, and to others, in its dis- 
play. Josephus himself attributes this quality to Romans 
(War 6.33), and Quintilian lists it prominently amongst 


4 On the Spartan mystique and its reception and develop- 
ment in Rome, see Ollier 1972; Tigerstedt 1965-78; Rawson 
1969; on the expropriation by Judeans (including the claim of 
kinship), see Gruen 1996. On the parallels between Josephus’ 
portrait of Moses and Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus, see 
Feldman 2005. As Mason points out (forthcoming c), 
Josephus’ depiction of the Essenes in War 2 also contains 
many points of contact with the Spartan myth. This common 
adoption of a Spartan pattern creates some similarities be- 
tween the image of all Judeans in Apion and the image of par- 
ticular Judeans (Essenes) in War. But the Essenes remain in 
many respects an extreme and peculiar phenomenon, and the 
portrait of tough and frugal Judeans in Apion is modelled not 
on them but on the Spartan/Roman tradition. 
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other Roman virtues (/nst. 12.3.30: contemptus doloris 
ac mortis; cf. Cicero, Resp. 5.9). Romans admire others 
who display this virtue, especially in battle (Bell. Alex. 
15.1: a Cretan as brave as a Roman; Tacitus, Ann. 
13.54), and Tacitus notes Judeans’ contempt for death 
(Hist. 5.5.3: moriendi contemptus) in a way that can 
only signal praise. 


5. Frugality 

At a number of points during the summary of the law 
(2.190-218), Josephus indicates the premium placed on 
frugality, simplicity, and minimal expense. Sacrifices 
are to be offered without extravagance (ToAUTEAEIa, 
2.195); they are occasions for moderation (acappoouvn, 
cf. 2.170), not drunkenness (2.195). The birth of a child 
is to be celebrated with similar sobriety (2.204), while 
deaths are to be marked without expensive burial rites 
or elaborate memorials (2.205). Marriage is to be con- 
tracted without consideration of the dowry (2.200) and 
money lent without interest (2.208). Elsewhere, 
Josephus describes the Judean way of life as marked by 
simplicity of diet (Atos Tpodts, 2.234) and a fru- 
gal lifestyle (evtéAcia Biou, 2.281), characteristics 
learned from Moses. The closing peroration stresses 
again the Judean aversion to extravagance (and sloth, 
2.291; see below). These virtues are, as Josephus indi- 
cates, widely promoted in the Greek philosophical tra- 
dition; resistance to the pleasures of money or food, and 
investment in virtue rather than material goods, are the 
hallmarks of most philosophical traditions, especially 
that of the Stoics. But they are also prominent in the 
model of “primitivism” adopted by Roman moralists, in 
reaction against the perceived “decadence” of contem- 
porary “luxury.” Cicero inveighs against expensive sac- 
rifices (Leg. 2.25), and advocates simple graves and 
burial rites (Leg. 2.59, 62-66). Plutarch celebrates resist- 
ance to “luxury” as a central virtue in the Lycurgan 
constitution (Lyc. 9.3-4; 13.3, in contrast to contempo- 
rary luxury in trade, ornaments, and furniture), while 
Dionysius claims that Romulus had brought frugality 
(cuTéAcia) and moderation (ceappoouvn) into the Ro- 
man way of life (Ant. rom. 2.23). The Roman ideal of a 
simple, pastoral, way of life was attributed to exemplars 
such as Cato (e.g., Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 2.2-3; 4.1-4), and 
rhetorical appeal could always be made to the sumptu- 
ary laws (e.g., the Oppian laws of 215 BC, whose re- 
peal occasioned a classic debate, Livy 34.1-8). Thus 
Tacitus frequently uses the rhetoric of old-fashioned 
austerity, in stereotypical contrast to the soft, effemi- 
nate, and foreign forms of indulgence that have taken 
hold in Rome (e.g., Ann. 3.30, 33-34, 52 [Tiberius’ 
antiqua parsimonia], 55 [Vespasian’s adstrictus mos]), 
though his own stance is ambivalent on this score. The 
motif is too common in ancient literature and philoso- 
phy to claim that there is anything here uniquely Ro- 


man, but one can be sure that this Judean trait would 
appear admirable in Roman eyes. 


6. (Agricultural) Work 

Josephus’ first pen-portrait of Judean culture empha- 
sizes commitment to family, traditional piety, and agri- 
cultural work (1.60), and the same emphasis emerges in 
the description of the constitution. The Judean lifestyle 
is characterized by “intensity of work” as well as rest 
(2.174), by self-sufficiency and love of work, not indo- 
lence (2.291). In the comparison with Sparta, Josephus 
makes much of the fact that Spartan soldiers did not 
farm, in order to portray them as lazy spongers (2.229- 
30) in contrast to the Judean practice of “working for 
oneself” (aUToupyia, 2.234). Others imitate Judeans in 
their “‘industriousness in crafts” (p\Aepyov Ev Tas TE- 
Xvais, 2.283), and the peroration celebrates diligence in 
crafts or agriculture (téxvais 1] yewpyiais TpocavE- 
xelv, 2.294). Once again, these virtues are not uniquely 
Roman, but the primitive simplicity of the rustic life is 
frequently idealized in Roman literature, not least in 
relation to Cato (Cato, Agr. praef. 4; Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 
1.3 [avtoupyia]; cf. Cicero, Flacc. 71-73, in contrast 
to Greeks). In Roman tradition, her early heroes were 
both soldiers and farmers, summoned to war from the 
plough (Cicero, Sen. 56; Livy 3.13.36; Virgil, Aen. 
9.607-8), and for Dionysius, the only occupations al- 
lowed by Romulus to free men were agriculture and war 
(Ant. rom. 2.28). This is an ideal still current in 
Josephus’ day (Tacitus, Germ, 14.3; see below), and 
bound to bring credit to the Judean constitution in Ro- 
man eyes. 


7. Family Morality 

Josephus’ summary of the Judean moral code includes 
the strictest sexual and familial morality: wives are to 
be ruled by their husbands, chastity is to be carefully 
maintained, sexual intercourse is for the production of 
children (not pleasure), homoerotic relations are com- 
pletely banned, children are to be reared (not exposed), 
and their upbringing conducted with attention to noble 
examples from their ancestral past (2.199-204). Al- 
though little of this has a purely Roman flavor, it ac- 
cords very well with the ideals propounded by 
conservative Roman moralists (Langlands 2006). Ac- 
cording to Dionysius, Romulus made provision for the 
indissolubility of marriage, and punished adultery with 
the death penalty; women were to be ruled by their hus- 
bands (Ant. rom. 2.25). He also insisted that most chil- 
dren be raised (Ant. 2.15.1-2), and the Judean ban on 
infant-exposure was still noted (and probably honored) 
by Tacitus (Hist. 5.5.3; cf. Hecataeus apud Diodorus 
40.3.8). It was a Stoic ideal that sex should be limited 
to the production of children (Musonius Rufus, frags. 
12-13), and one still regarded as the “official” purpose 
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of marriage (Tacitus, Ann. 11.27). Homoeroticism was 
subject to acute moral censure in Rome, at least for the 
“pathic” partner, if he was Roman and free (see Cicero, 
Tusc. 4.70; Plutarch, Mor. 751b-752c; Richlin 1993), In 
the education of children, learning about Roman 
exempla was of critical importance: Plutarch’s Cato 
taught his son to read, to endure hardships, and to learn 
the history of Rome (Plutarch, Cat. Maj. 20.3-5), while 
Quintilian’s very Roman list of virtues (fortitudo, 
iustitia, fides, continentia, frugalitas, contemptus 
dororis ac mortis) 1s taught by the moral example of 
heroes of the past Unst. 12.2.30). Everything Josephus 
says in this regard is in accord with conservative Roman 
ideals. 


8. Strict Punishment 

One of the most striking features of the Judean culture 
as depicted in Apion is its severity in dealing with trans- 
gression. The theme is introduced in 2.178 with refer- 
ence to the Judean refusal to allow exemption from 
punishment, but it becomes most prominent in the sum- 
mary of the laws (2.190-218), where the death penalty 
is mentioned repeatedly (2.199, 210, 206, 207). The 
summary is concluded with reference to punitive legis- 
lation, which offers no excuses to transgressors (2.214), 
and a repetition and extension of the capital charges 
(2.215-17). This theme is repeated later in a contrast 
between the laxity of others’ legislation, which allows 
all kinds of excuse and evasion, and the strict imposi- 
tion of penalties practiced by Judeans (2.276-77). Even 
the peroration returns to this theme, with emphasis on 
the laws as inexorable (aTapattntos; cf. 2.178, 215, 
262) in punishment. This is a virtue admired by any 
moralist in antiquity, especially any influenced by Stoi- 
cism. We find the same theme in Hypoth. 7.1-2, a text 
closely related to Apion (see Appendix 5). But it is also 
prominent in the Roman notion of disciplina, the proper 
and full exaction of punishment, even by a father on his 
son. Dionysius repeatedly emphasizes this feature of 
Romulus’ constitution (Ant. rom. 2.24-25), noting its 
“inexorable wrath” ({trapaitntos Opyn) against adul- 
tery and drunkenness (2.25.7). He also contrasts Roman 
severity in this regard with lax manners ($n Ta 
ekAcAuueva) common among the Greeks (2.27.1), a 
contrast closely parallel to that of Josephus (2.276-77). 
For Tacitus, this is a time-honored and mostly admira- 
ble feature of the Roman tradition (e.g., Ann. 3.21; 6.13 
[prisca severitas]; 11.18; 13.35) though (being Tacitus) 
he can also appreciate an alternative point of view (Ann. 
3.50). Precisely what “severity” means, and how far it 
should be exercised, were matters for debate and dis- 
pute, but Josephus takes the moral high ground in his 
claims on this matter, and could hardly be faulted for 
such in Rome. 


These features of Roman moral discourse form a co- 
herent whole, evoking the simple, strict, brave, and 
hardworking farmer/soldier of the idealized Roman 
past. If these standards are what conservative Romans 
expected of themselves, or imagined of their past, they 
are also projected outwards in the idealization, or the 
moral critique, of non-Romans. An especially interest- 
ing example may be found in Tacitus’ depiction of the 
Germans.> In this ethnography, as is common else- 
where, Tacitus employs the trope of the idealized primi- 
tive people (the ancient equivalent of the “noble 
savage”)—those who live closer to nature and thus free 
of the corruptions of “civilization,” such as greed, 
luxury, or sloth. Tacitus’ portrait of the Germans is both 
positive and negative, and both reveal his moral stance: 
where he praises the Germans he contrasts them, some- 
times explicitly, with the moral decadence of his day, 
and where he criticizes them he implies a Roman stand- 
ard of measurement. Chief among the faults of the Ger- 
mans is their lack of application to agriculture, born 
from an impetuous spirit: “one could more easily per- 
suade them to challenge an enemy and earn their 
wounds than to plough the soil and await the annual 
harvest” (14.3; cf. 15.1-3, a parallel to Josephus’ cri- 
tique of Spartans). On the other hand, prominent among 
their virtues are courage in warfare (6.3-6), their strict 
system of punishments (7.2-4 [in the hands of the 
priests]; 12.1-2), their economic simplicity (no charging 
of interest, 26.1), and their lack of ostentation in funeral 
rites or monuments to the dead (27.1-2). Tacitus also 
goes to some lengths in extolling their strict sexual 
morality and noble family code. In contrast to Roman 
decadence, “no one there is amused at vice, nor calls the 
corruption of others and oneself ‘modern life’” (19.1). 
Living lives of “well-protected chastity, corrupted by 
none of the enticements of public performances, none of 
the temptations of banquets, men and women are 
equally ignorant of the secrets that letters can hold”; as 
a result “there are extremely few instances of adultery” 
(19.1). Moreover, “to limit the number of their children, 
or kill any offspring born after the first is considered an 
outrage” (19.2). With a cynical comment on Roman leg- 
islation, Tacitus concludes: “good morals there are 
stronger than good laws are elsewhere” (19.2). One may 
conclude that if Tacitus had read and (just as impor- 
tantly) believed Josephus’ Apion, he would have made 
equally appreciative remarks. 


5 On his Germania, see especially Lund 1988; Rives 
1999; the translations below are from Rives. 
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Il. Conclusions 


The above survey suggests that, at least in part, Apion 
aligns Judeans with Romans, politically and culturally, 
both in what is said overtly, and in what is left unsaid 
or merely implied. It is important to keep a sense of 
proportion here. The data we have picked out from the 
text represent only some elements in a long and com- 
plex document: there are long stretches of the treatise 
(especially in book 1) where its Roman context is invis- 
ible, and there are other features of the Judean constitu- 
tion (e.g., its definition as “theocracy,” or the weekly 
learning of the law) to which one would be hard pressed 
to find “Roman” parallels. What is more, as we have 
noted, several of the virtues here highlighted are rooted 
in broader or earlier cultural traditions: one would not 
have to be Roman to approve of most of the above. 
Authorial intentions are hard to discern in this matter: 
some of the material in Josephus’ summary is inherited 
from earlier Judean tradition (see Appendix 5), and it is 
difficult to gauge how much he has molded that tradi- 
tion into a particularly “Roman” form. It may be signifi- 
cant that in the final three summaries of Judean virtues 
(2.283, 291-92, 293-94) the qualities named above clus- 
ter with particular intensity. That might suggest an edi- 


torial hand in bringing these features to prominence, 
though even here the parallel with Roman virtue re- 
mains implicit. Given the evidence of careful statement 
(or silence) regarding Romans (see above, § 1), it seems 
likely that the text was written in awareness of its po- 
litical and cultural context. It is difficult to say whether, 
or to what extent, Josephus deliberately “Romanized” 
his portrait of Judean culture, but it is fair to conclude 
that there is much here that would seem congruent with 
Roman virtues and attractive to Romanized readers. To 
judge from both Juvenal and Tacitus, Judeans could be 
represented in Rome as devotees of an antisocial cult 
whose values were the very antithesis of the Roman 
way of life: profana illic omnia quae apud nos sacra, 
rursum concesssa apud illos quae nobis incesta 
(Tacitus, Hist. 5.4.1; cf. Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106). There 
is much in Apion that would help to dispel that preju- 
dice, whether consciously made prominent for that pur- 
pose, or simply embedded in Judean tradition and in 
Josephus’ own Romanized outlook. Although the 
Judeans in this treatise are not simply “Romans” from 
another place, they are at least partly presented in ways 
that a Romanized audience would both understand and 
applaud. 
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68 2n750 


Dio Cassius 
37.16-19 2n1136 
37.16.1-4 2n292 
37.16.2-4 1n713 
37.16.5-17.1 1xi,n157 
37.17.2 2n759 
37.30.3 2n323 
42.34.1 2n201 
42.34.2 2n229 
42.36-42 2n202 
42.39 2n199 
42.43.4 2n200 
42.44.1-4 2n200 
43.39.5 2n131 
48.24.2 2n199, 2n204, 2n208 
48.27.2 2n204 
49.22.4-5 1n713 
49 .32.4-5 2n209 
49.34.1 2n204 
49.41 2n203 
50.1.5 2n209 
50.3 2n209 
50.5 2n204 
50.15 2n211 
50.24-30 2n194, 2n204, 2n205 
50.24-27 1n311 
50.24 p.364 


50.24.6-7 2n102 

50.33 2n211 

51.5.4-5 2n213 

51.6-16 2n215 

51.6-15 2n212 

51.17.1-3 p.364 

51.17.1-2 2n102 

51.17.1 1n311 

51.17.4 p.48 

53.19 1nl04 

66.1.4 xxxvii,n64, 1, lili 

66.7.2 xxxvii,n67, 1n713 

66.15.3-4 xxxvii,n64 

66.18.1 xxxvii,n64 

67.13.2 xxxvili,n75 

67.14.1-2 xxviii, 
2n1135 

67.14.3 xxxix,n78 

5.5.5-5 xxxviil,n75, 1n3 

67.14.4 1n3 

68.1.2 xxviii, xxxix, xl, 2n552, 
2n1135 

71.4.1 2n323 


XXXIX, 


p.243, 


Dio Chrysostom 
De Dei cognitione (Oration 12) 2n262 
55-59 2n759 


Diodorus Siculus 
For Hecataeus in 40.3, see entry for 
Hecataeus of Abdera 
1.2 1n35 
1.4 Inl3 
1.8.1 2n568 
1.9.3 1nl8, 2n490 
1.10.4 1n41 
1.14.3 2n572 
1.21.3 1n988 
1.21.6-11 1n778 
1.23.1 1n13 
1.24.2 1nl3 
1.25.3 1n977 
1.28 1n353, p.343 
1.28.2-3 1n558 
1.28.3 2n512 
1.29.5 1n654 
1.31.6 1n654 
1.35.6 1n891 
1.35.7 2n509 
1.36.1-6 1n929 
1.37.3 1n56 
1.37.4 1n84 
1.44.3 2n468 
1.44.4 1n43 
1.45 1n1025 
1.46.4 2n468 
1.46.7 1n43 
1.53-58 1n348, 2n482 
1.55.4-5 1n558, p.343 
1.55.5 2n512 
1.56.6 1n69 
1.57.4 1n302 
1.58.3 2n482 
1.59.1 2n482 
1.64.5 1n818 
1.65 1n1025, 1n1025 


1.67.9-11 2n323 

1.69 Inl113 

1.69.5-6 2n467 

1.69.5 2n490 

1.69.6 1n929 

1.69.7 1n75 

1.73.2 2n511 

1.77 2n579, 2n870 

1.78.3 2n875 

1.78.4 2n810 

1.79 1n1025, 2n579 

1.81.1 2n821 

1.81.7 2n821 

1.86.3 2n465 

1.87-89 2n231 

1.87 2n310 

1.88.6 1n988 

1.89.4-5 1n778 

1.90.2 1n778, 1n835 

1.94 1n1025 

1.94.1-2 2n579, 2n592, 2n624, 
2n627 

1.94.1 2n579, 2n626 

1.94.2 2n579, 2n640 

1.95.4-5 2n468 

1.95.6 2n512 

1.96-98 1n64 

1.96.1-3 2n490 

1.98.2 1n65 

2.1-2 2nl 

2.7-10 p.77, 1n475 

2.7 1n464 

2.10 1n471, 1n472 

2.15 1n75 

2.29-31 1n114, p.77 

2.29.4-6 2n707 

2.29 1n40 

2.31.9 1n13, p.10, 1n40, p.77 

2.36.7 2n856 

2.55.3-6 2n336 

3.6 1n717 

3.11 1n717 

3.32.4 2n512 

5.42.1 1n631 

5.44-46 1n660 

5.45.4 2n742 

12.19-21 2n582 

12.71.2 1n77 

13.6.7 2nl1071 

16.46-51 1n845, 1n855 

16.51 1n857 

Bks 18-20 1n727 

19.55.5 1n626 

19.80-110 1n621 

19.86.2-4 1n626 

19.98 1n575 

19.100.1-2 1n725 

20.14.1 1n398 

20.113.1 1n625 

21.17.4 1n79, 1n104 

22.5 2n323, 2n339 

31.13 2n323 

31.17¢ 2n172 

31.18 2n172 

33.6 2nl172 

33.12 2n177 
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33.13 2n172, 2n187 2.19 2n1019 (Valerius) Flaccus 
33.20 2n172 2.23 2n779, p.367 Argonautica 
33.22 2n177 2.24-25 p.368 1.12-13 xxxvii 
33.23 2n177 2.25 p.367 1.13 1n574 
33.28b 2n175 2.25.7 p.368 
Bks 34/35 2n274 2.27.1 p.368 Florus 
34/35.1.1-5 2n276, 2n281, 2n291, 2.28 2n677, p.366, p.367 2.13.54-60 2n202 
2n297, 2n323, 2n439, 2n1042, 2.28.1 2n541, p.366 2.21 2n204 


p.350 
34/35.1.2-3 1n1039 
34/35.1.3 2n283 
34/35.14 2n172 
34/35.20 2n172, 2n189 


Diogenes Laertius 
1.9 1n593 
1.23 1n65 
1.24-28 1n63 
1.27 1n64 
1.57 2n839 
2.8 2n1069 
2.11 2n1030 
2.12-14 2n1070 
2.12 2n1069 
2.15 2n1069 
2.40 2n1061 
3.34 2n275, 2n1029 
5.36-57 1n551 
5.78 2n157 
8.1 1n530, 2n48 
8.3 1n64, 1n538 
8.6-7 1n535 
8.6 1n64 
8.10 1n538 
8.13 1n543 
8.32 1n540 
9.51-52 2n1072 
9.69 1n612 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Antiquitates romanae 
1.1 1In101, 1n758 
1.1.2 1n99 
1.4.1 1n2129 
1.4.2-3 1n264 
1.4.2 xxxiv, 1n18, 1n275 
1.5.2-3 xxxiv 
1.6.5 1n100 
1.8.3 1n80 
1.9.4 2n129 
1.18.3 p.365 
1.20.2 p.365 
1.41 2n1042 
1.41.1 2n129 
1.72 1n263 
1.74 1n417, 2n59 
1.89.1 xxxiv, 2n129 
2.8.3-4 xxxiv 
2.15.1-2 p.367 
2.15.2 2n811 
2.17 2n937, 2n1048, p.366 
2.17.1 2n1044 
2.18-20 2n961 
2.18-19 p.365 


2.28.2 2n930 

2.49.5 2n929 

3.11.4 2n1055 
3.11.5-6 2n129 

9.22.1 1n189 

14.6.1-6 2n1044, p.366 
14.6.3-6 2n129 


De Demosthene 
5-7 2n911 
23-30 2n911 


De Dinarcho 
11 2n1074 


De Isaeo 
1.2 1n537 


Ad Pompeium Geminum 
1 2n1032, 2n1032 
2 2n919 


De Thucydide 
2-3 1n84 
5-7 p.10 
5 1n57, 1n58, 1n59, 1n88, 1m171 
8 1n171 
23 1n56 
51 1nl01 


Ephorus 1n72 
Frag. 105a 1n48 


Erotianus 
Fragment 33 2n500, 2n504 


Epictetus 
1.7.26 2n1179 
1.11.12-13 xlin88 
1.2.4 xli,n88, 2n513 
4.7.6 2n673 


Euripides 
Alcestis 
1-3 2n1001 
Bacchae 1n855 
Hercules furens 
822-23 2n1005 
843-45 2n1005 
1345-46 2n753 
Iphigeneia taurica 2n323, 2n345 


Fragment 292 2n964 


2.21.8-11 2n211 
2.13.60 2n200 


Frontinus, Strategemata 
2.1.17 1n713, 2n1136 


Galen 
Simplicium Medicamentorum 
4.20 1n575 


De Pulsuum Differentiis 
2.4 2n408 


Hecataeus of Abdera 
Apud Diodorus 40.3 1n593, 1n615, 
1n617, 1n871, 1n876, 1n946, 2n592, 
2n732, p.336, p.338, p.342, p.346 
40.3.1 p.347 
40.3.2-3 1n327 
40.3.2 1n327, 1n1042 
40.3.3 1n597, 1n662, 1n793 
40.3.4-6 1n629, 2n776 
40.3.4-5 2n736 
40.3.4 1n671, 1n1039, 2n439, 
2n646, 2n759, 2n1042, p.348 
40.3.5 2n742 
40.3.5-6 1n636, 1n716 
40.3.6 2n607, 2n777 
40.3.7 1n631, 1n673 
40.3.8 1n241, 1n250, 1n643, 1n654, 
2n811, p.367 


See also references in Diodorus book 
1; Plutarch, Mor. 353a-c 


Hecataeus of Miletus 1n103, 2n964 


Ps.-Hecataeus see 1.183-204; 2.43, 
with notes; Appendix 2; Ixvi 


Herodotus 

1.1 1n252 

1.50 2n478 

1.60 2n409 

1.65-66 2n580 

1.65 2n626, 2n627, 2n675 
105 2n558 
.132 2n782 
.170.3. 1n63 
.173.2. 1n573 
.178-87 p.77 
.178-79 1n464 
179 1n465 
.184-85 1n475 
.188-91 1n499 
.188-90 1n500 
.188 1n495 
.191 1n463 
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Bk 2 1n43, 1n113 
2.3.1 1n821 

2.8 1n818 

2.18 2n504 
2.36-37 2n512 
2.37 2n511 
2.38-41 1n891 
2.41-45 2n504 
2.42 1n778, 1n812 
2.44 p.67, 1n398, 1n558 
2.45 2n323 

2.46 1n891 
2.47-48 2n513 
2.47 2n514 

2.52 1n34 

2.53 1n53 
2.60-64 2n778 
2.62 1n1036 
2.65 2n231 
2.68-70 1n891 
2.71-74 1n778, 2n231 
2.77 1n41 

2.77.1 1n40 

2.79 1n245 

2.90 2n313 

2.91 1n245 
2.99-182 1n556 
2.99-100 1n556 
2.100 1n40 
2.102-9 2n482 
2.102-7 1n348 
2.102-4 1n556 
2.104 1n557, 2n512, 2n516 
2.106 1n558 
2.111.4 2n38 
2.111 2n482 
2.124-26 1n818 
2.137-39 1n824 
2.138 1n1033 
2.141 1n556 
2..143 1n40 
2.149.2 2n40 
2.156 1n988 
2.160 1n43, 2n511 
2.168 1n321 
2.177 2n579 
2.178 1n245 
2.180 2n478 

Bk 2 1n256 

3.5 1n558 

3.8 1n571 

3.11 2n323 
3.16-18 2n468 
3.26 2n93 
3.27-29 1n856, 2n468 
3.37-38 2n468 
3.38 2n585 
3.80-82 2n634 
3.80 2n610 

3.91 1n558 

3.125 1n539 
3.148 2n1044 
3.159 1n501 
4.1-82 2n1079 
4.39 1n558 
4.76-78 2n1080 


4.76-77 2n1081 
4.76.1 2n1082 
4.76.5 2n1082 
4.77.2 2n1082 
4.80.5 2n1080 
4.106 2n323 

5.58-61 1n48, 1n50 
6.32 2n1086, 2n1087 
7.59-100 1n566 

7.70 1n572 

7.89 1n558, 1n573 
7.104 2n688, 2n1115 
7.197 2n336 

8.53 2n476 

8.73 1n95 

8.109 2n1086 
8.144.2 Ix,n153 


Hesiod 

Theogonia 1n71 
66 2n585 
222-23 2n1006 
417 2n585 
924-25 2n976 
934-36 2n1004 


Hippocrates 
De Aera, acquis, locis 
12-24 1n41 


Homer 

Tliad 
1.396-406 2n975 
4.385 1n49 
4.388 1n49 
4.440 2n1004 
5.335-80 2n987 
5.381-404 2n987 
5.842-906 2n987 
6.168-69 1n52 
6.184 1n573 
6.204 1n573 
8.19-27 2n973 
9.239 2n1005 
9.305 2n1005 
11.37 2n1004 
13.299 2n1004 
13.449 2n624 
14.312-51 2n998 
14.312-28 2n991 
14.353 2n998 
15.119 2n1004 
Bk 16 2n995 
16.433-34 2n995 
16.441 2n995 
16.458-60 2n995 
16.522 2n995 
18.368-617 2n981 
20.1-74 2n986 
20.231-35 2n1100 
21.385-513 2n986 
21.446-47 2n1000 
21.448-49 2n1001 
21.542 2n1005 
22.179-80 2n995 


Odyssey 

5.283 1n570 
Bk 8 2n997 
8.266-366 2n997 
8.320 2n991 
9.112 2n586 
11.568 2n624 
17.50 2n507 
17.218 2n770 
19.178-79 2n624 


Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
172-73 2n47 


Horace 

Carmina (Odes) 
1.3.15-18 2n1136 
1.31.17-20 2n787 
1.37 2n194 


Satirae 
1.5.100 2n408 
1.9.69 2n67 
1.9.70 2n501 
1.9.71-72 2n1136 


Hypereides 
Lycophron 
14 2n1170 


Epitaphios 
1 2n1170 


Iamblichus 

Vita Pythagorae 
12 1n64 
58 1n531 
69 1n543 
125 1n544 
134-56 1n532 
139 1n540 
146 1n535, 1n546 
148 1n540 
195 1n544 
257 1n544 


Isocrates 

Antidosis (Oratio 15) xxxiii,n47, 
XXXIV 
8-13 2n543 
293-94 1n91 


Busiris (Oratio 11) 
5 2n323 
19-20 2n930 
20 2n1090 
24-25 2n568 
28-29 1n64 
36-37 2n323 


In Callimachum (Oratio 18) 
35 2n108 


Evagoras (Oratio 9) 
7 2n717 
12 1n589 
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Helenae Encomium 
10.14 xxxv,n59 


Panathenaicus (Oratio 12) 
37 Xxxiv 
46 2n930, 2n935 
61-73 xxxiv 
88-111 xxxiv 
98 2n935 
188 2n1090 
241 2n935, 2n1090 


Panegyricus (Oratio 4) 
33 2n473 
46 2n748 
50 1n91 


Tulius Solinus, Collectanea 
40.2-5 2n477 


Julian the apostate 
Ad Arsacium 
84a 2n1142 


Contra Galileos 
218a-c 2n457 


Justin, Epitome: see Pompeius Trogus 


Juvenal, Satirae 
Satire 3 1n180 

3.10-18 xli 

3.58ff. 1n102, 365 

3.296 xli, 2n35 

6.153-60 xli 

6.157-69 2n500 

6.159 2n67 

6.542-47 xli, 1n1028, 2n1142 

6.542-46 2n530 

6.554-64 p.77 

6.564 xli,n88 

6.595-97 2n812 

8.223 1n387 

10.174-75 p.9, p.365 

10.174 1n69, 1n101 

12.89-91 2n1138 

14.96-106 xli, p.92, 2n447, p.243, 
2n846, 2n1051, 2n1135, p.369 

14.96 2n1136 

14.98-99 2n500, 2n1139 

14.99 2n501 

14.101-2 2n607 

14.102 p.10 

14.103-4 xli, 1n1039, 2n235, 
2n439, p.243, 2n1042 

14.103 2n852 

14.104 2n501 

14.105-6 1n707, 2n1136 

Satire 15 1n311, 1n777, 1n778, 
2n102, 2n229, p.364 

15.1-2 1n780, 2n231 

15.77-131 2n323 

15.110-12 p.364 

15.126 p.48, p.364 


Livy 

Preface 5 1n100 

Preface 6 p.10 
3.13.36 p.367 
8.22.8 2n677, p.365 
22.57.6 2n336 
23.5.12 2n323 
23.28.10 1n267 
25.40.1-3 2n257, p.365 
34.1-8 p.367 
37.18 2n238 
38.17.11 2n238 
Bk 59 2n172 


Lucan, Pharsalia 
3.302 2n904 
8.542-44 2n102 
10.519-23 2n199 


Lucian 
Alexander 1n409 
38 2n552 


Anacharsis 1n1081 


Deorum concilium 
10-11 1n777 


Herodotus 
1 1n102 


Historia 1n84 
16 Inl01 
38-41 1nl04 
47 1n99, In171 
48 1nl101 
58 1n109 


Icaromenippus 
24 2n911 


Juppiter tragoedus 
42 1n777, 1n778, 1n891 
171-3 2n530 


De mercede conductis 
42 2n1006 


Philopseudes 
33-34 2n511 


De Sacrificiis 
13 2n323 
14 1n38, 2n465 
15 1n777 


Toxaris 
4 1n246 
8 2n1079 
9 2n673 
28 1n891 
42 1nl102 


Vera historia 2n900 


Macrobius, Satirae 
2.4.11 2n500 


Manetho 
See 1.73-104; 1.227-287; Appendix 1 
passim 


Martial, Epigrams 
4.4 1n1037, 2n67, 2n1137 
7.30.5 x1,n82, 2n797 
7.35.3-4 x1,n82 
7.55.7 1n574 
7.82 x1,n82, 2n501 
11.56 1n973 
11.94 1n574, 2n501 
12.57.13 1n1028 


Musonius Rufus 
Frags. 12-13 2n797, p.367-68 
Frag. 15 2n811 


Nepos, Alcibiades 
11 1n758 


Nicolas of Damascus 
See at Josephus, Ant. 1.93-94 
Fragment 103 2n930, 2n935 


Ovid 
Amores 
14.14 2n812 


Metamorphoses 
5.319-31 2n465 
10.152-61 2n1100 


Remedia Amoris 
220 2n67 


Tristia 
4.461-62 2n1079 


Pausanias 
1.14.2 1n81 
1.17.1 2n473 
6.18.5 1n760 
8.16.4-5 1n574 
10.5.12-13 2n578 


Petronius 
Satirae 
102.14 1n563, 2n501 


Fragment 37 1n1037, 2n500, 2n501, 
2n1137 


Persius 
5.180-81 1n1036, 2n425, 2n1138 


Philostratus 

Vita Apollonii 
1.2 2n909 
5.33-34 2n1042 
5.33 2n439 
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Pindar 
Fragment 264 2n47 


Plato 
Apologia xxxiv, xxxv,n58, 2n1059 
17b 2n919 
18b 2n1062 
19b 2n1062 
22a 2n1061 
23c 2n1065 
23d 2n1062, 2n1065 
24b 2n1061, 2n1065 
25d 2n1065 
26b 2n1061, 2n1065, 2n1068 
26c-d 2n1062 
27c-d 2n1062 
28d 2n1060 
29c 2n1065 
31c-d 2n1062 
32b-d 2n1060 
4la-c 2n1062 


Euthyphro 
2c 2n1065 
3b 2n1061, 2n1062 


Euthydemus 
272e 2n1062 


Gorgias 
482b 2n1061 


Leges xxvi, lviii,n148, lix,n150, p.245, 
2n671, 2n694, 2n707 
Bk 1 2n921, 2n935 
624a-b 2n624, 2n626 
632d 2n626 
633a 2n663 
634a 2n626, 2n627 
636c-d 2n796, 2n1100 
637d-e 2n1079 
638b 2n582 
641la 2n675 
657b 2n721 
663b-3 2n576 
676a-689e 2n904 
676a-679e 2n568 
677a-678a 1n45 
677d 1n34, 2n584 
680a-682d 2n586 
680a 2n587 
690c 2n571 
697c-d 2n610 
701la 2n637 
704d-705a 1n238 
712b-3 2n638 
712d 2n634 
713a-714a 2n638 
713a 2n638 
715d 2n688 
715e-718a 2n656 
715e 2n754 
716b-c 2n770 
716b 2n766 
717a 2n665, 2n713 
717b-e 2n830 


717d 2n826 
719a-b 2n1032 
720a-721la 2n795 
742c 2n841 
742e 2n800 
752c 2n700 
752e-755b 2n697 
762e 2n688 
769d-772b 2n723 
772c 2n721 
774c-e 2n800 
774c 2n803 
775a-e 2n820 
779e 2n907 
784b 2n797 
788a-c 2n683 
797a-c 2n716 
810a-8lle 2n1037 
816c-d 2n721 
822d-823c 2n695 
835b-842a 2n796 
838c-d 2n670 
839c 2n907 
841c 2n907 
850a-c 2n1038 
854b 2n1011 
865a-874a 2n829 
87la-c 2n749 
875a 2n782 
885c-899d 2n710 
899d-905b 2n711 
890a 2n571 

913c 2n839 
93la 2n263 
949e-953e 2n1038 


950a-d 2n1044, 2n1047 


952c 2n1039 
953e 2n1042 
955c-d 2n837 
958c-959e 2n826 
960d 2n721 
967c 2n1069 


Meno 


9le 2n1072 


Minos 


318d 2n624 


Phaedo 2n1064 


70c 2n890 
72a 2n890 
97b-c 2n652 
97b 2n1069 
98a 2nl1061 


Phaedrus 


229e 2n1031 
242b 2n1062 
244c-d 1n689 


Politicus 


291c-d 2n634 
295a 2n695 
297d-e 2n721 
298c 2n695 
302c-303a 2n635 


Protagoras 
326c 2n1037 
329c 2n663 


Respublica (Republic) lviii,n148, 
2n665, 2n694, 2n891 

376c-398b 2n1032 
376e-392c 2n964 
378c-d 2n986 
378d 2n1031 
379a-380c 2n978 
379a-e 2n983 
379e 2n986 
383a 2n1033 
387b 2n1032 
388a 2n1032 
388c-d 2n995 
390c 2n997, 2n998 
391a 2n1033 
398a-b 2n1035 
398a 2n1034 
469c-e 2n857 
470a-471c 2n856 
496c 2n1062 
499c-d 2n900 
543a-576d 2n634 
545b 2n637 


Symposium 
178b 1n71 
182b 2n1097 


Theaetetus 
15la 2n1062 


Timaeus 
2le-23c 1n45 
2le 1n308 
22b-c 1n34 
22b 1n34 
23b 1n46 
27d-28a 2n918 
28c 2n656, 2n918 
4lc 2n764 
42e 2n764 


Pliny the elder 

Naturalis historia 

Preface 25 2n7 (bis), 2n494 
2.187 2n41 
2.226 1n575 
3.30 2n131 
3.42 p.9 
3.57-58 1n264 
5.4 1n101, p.365 
5.71-73 1n575 
5.112 1n56 
6.30.121-22 p.77 
6.53 2n323 
7.9-11 2n323 
7.57 p.77 
7.123 1n430 
7.191-209 2n490 
7.205 1n56 
10.172 2n812 
13.46 2n1041 
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18.4.117 2n131 


28.112 p.9, 1n101, p.365 


30.2.11 2n530 
30.4 1n536 
30.6 2n7 

30.12 2n336 
30.13 2n323 (bis) 
30.18 2n7, 2n47 
30.99 2n94 
34.93 2n257 
35.20 p.365 
37.19 2n7 
37.31 p.9 

37.41 p.365 
37.45 1n398 


Pliny the younger 
Epistulae 
3.11.3 xxxvili,n76 
10.5-7 2n138 
10.96 2n1026 
10.118-19 p.365 


Panegyricus 
31.2 2n102 
33.3-4 xxix,n77 


Plutarch 
Agis 
14.3 2n929 


Alexander 
26 2n142 
65 1n594 
69 1n594 


Antonius 
25 2n204 
29 2n204 
31.2 2n209 
36 2n206, 2n209 
37.4 2n204 
54 2n203 
58 2n209 
60 2n205 
63.5 2n211 
66.3-5 2n211 
71.1 2n203 
76-86 2n215 


Caesar 
3 2n275 
1.1 litijn124, 2n954 


Cato Major 
1.2 p.365 
1.3 p.367 
2.2-3 p.367 
4.1-4 p.367 
4.3 p.366 
8.4 p.365 
5.5 p.365 
19.3-5 p.365 
20.3-5 p.367 
22.4 p.366 


Cicero 
4 2n275 
10.4 2n323 


Cleomenes 
4.5 2n936 
9 2n1004 
13.3 2n675 


De Herodoti Malignitate 1n75 
De Laude Ipsius xxxii,n46 


Demetrius 
27.5-6 1n1025 


Dion 
36 1n78 


Isis and Orisis 
352f 2n513 
353a-c 1n674 
353f-354a 2n514 
354b-c 1n113, 2n511 
354c-d 1n812 
354d-e 1n64 
354d 1n612 
355c 2n468 
356a-b 2n570 
356a 2n579 
356c 1n1034 
357f 1n988 
358b 1n988 
358e-f 2n964 
361-362 p.335 
362f p.352 
363c-d 2n70, p.343, p.345, p.350 
363c 2n468, p.352 
364a 1n543 
366a 1n988 
368f 2n468 
371b-c 1n829 
376b-c 1n829 
379c-f 2n465 
380a-c 1n778, 1n835, 2n229, 

p.364 

380a 1n779 
380c-d 1n829 


Lycurgus 2n580, 2n929, p.366 
1 2n580 
4 2n675 
5-6 2n626 
8 2n933 
9.3-4 p.367 
10-12 2n675 
10 2n933 
12 2n933 
12.1-2 2n933 
13.1-2 2n675 
13.3 2n590, p.367 
15 2n1096 
15.4-9 2n801 
16.6-7 2n932 
16.6 2n675, p.366 
16.10 2n935 


18.1 2n937 

19-20 2n675 
22.1-2 2n931 

24 2n784, 2n930 
24.2 2n933 

24.4 2n932 

25 2n936 

27.4 2n721 
27.6-7 2n1044 
27.6 2n1045 

29.1 2n922, p.366 
29.6 2n922, p.366 
30.3 2n923 

31 2n907 


Nicias 


1 1n78 


Numa 


9.6 2n478 


Moralia 


11f 2n1097 
169c 1n713 
227f 2n800 
239f-240a 2n922 
281c 1n960 
282a 1n95 
From 35lc to 384c see Isis and 
Osiris 
539a-540f 2n543 
540c-f xxx,n46 
671c-672c 2n778 
727b-730f 1n541 
728c 1n542 
729a 1n543 
751b-752c 2n796, p.368 
826b-827c 2n634 
826d-e 2n534 
855d 1n2 
870a 1n972 
874b 1nl101 
984d 2n864 
990d-f 2n796 


Pericles 


32 2n1070 


Publicola 


4 2n323 


De Pythiae Oraculis 


25 2n11 


Quaestiones conviviales 


4.5.2 =(669e-671c) xlin88, 2n500, 
2n273, 2n513, p.343, p.351 

671f-672a 2n67 

729d 1n64 

738f 1n48 


Quaestiones romanae et graecae 


83 2n336 


Theseus 


1 1n2 
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Polybius 


1.3 1n264 

1.6 1n266 

1.83.9 2n129 
3.21.12-13 1n215 
4.20-21 1n96 
5.58 2n163 
6.2-18 2n634 

6.2 2n634 

6.3-9 2n904 

6.5 2n632 
6.10-18 2n634 
6.10-11 2n922 
6.10 2n723, 2n921 
6.43-48 2n922 
6.47.7-10 2n907 
6.47.9-10 2n263 
6.48.2-5 2n932 
6.49.1 2n1090 
6.53 2n258 
9.34.11 2n1079 
10.38.3 2n129 

Bk 12 1n74 
12.3.7 1n67 
12.4-11 1n73 
12.4 1n188 
12.4.4 1n67 

12.8 1n762 
12.10-11 1n73 
12.11.8 1n187 
12.12-15 1n762 
12.12 1n100 
12.23.1-8 1n73 
12.24-25 1n73 
12.25 1n188 
12.28.12 1n73 
26.1.10-11 2n359 
29.27 2n175 
30.26.9 2n301 
31.9 2n301 

31.10 2n172, 2n175 
31.10.4 2n177 
31.17-19 2n172, 2n175 
31.20 2n172, 2n175 
33.11 2n175 
34.14 2n172, 2n177, 2n238 
36.17.5-12 2n811 
38.22 2n463 


Pompeius Trogus 
Apud Justin, Epitome 
Prologue 38 2n172 


3.2-3 2n627 

8.4-6 1n417 

18.6.9 1n417, 2n59 

19.1-6 2n468 

28.1 1n699 

Bk 36 p.343 

36.2.6-10 1n981 

36.2.7-11 2n530 

36.12.12 1n1027, 1n1034, 1n1042 

36.2.14 1n1037, 2n70, 2n82, 
2n1137 

36.2.15 2n1042 

36.2.16 2n732 

38.3.2-6 2n177 


38.8.2-4 2n172, 2n178 
38.8.3 2n172, 2n178 
38.8.5 2n172, 2n175 
38.8.9-11 2n177 
38.8.11 2n172 


Porphyry 
De Abstinentia 
2.26 1n551, 1n593, 1n595 
2.54 2n336 
2.61 2n504 
4.6 2n511 
4.11 xxix 
4.14 liii, 2n509, p.245, 2n864 


Vita Pythagorae 
1 1n530, 2n8 
5 1n530, 2n8 
6 1n538 
11-12 1n538 
11 1n546 
14-15 1n546 
38 1n544 
41-44 1n541 
41 1n543 
45 1n543 
57 1n535 


Propertius 
3.11 2n204 
3.11.29-56 2n194 


Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria 
3.7.21 xl, 2n439, 2n1042, 2n1087 
4.3 1n347 
5.7.29 1n25 
5.13.53 xxxv,n58 
8.3.52 1n347 
12.2.30 2n677, p.366, p.367, p.368 
12.3.30 2n542 
12.6.7 2n275 


Sallust 
Bellum catalinae 
8 2n1080 
22 2n323, 2n339 


Seneca 
Apud Augustine, De Civitate Dei 6.10- 
11; see ad loc. 


De Beneficiis, 2n831 
4.29.1 2n852 


De Consolatione 
19.6 2n102 


Epistulae Morales 
88.40 2n7 (tris), 2n47 
90.6 2n582 
90.11 2n719 
95.47-50 2n753, 2n786 
95.47 1n1036, 2n67, 2n425, 2n1138 
95.51 2n852 
108.22 xxxvili,n72, 2n1139 
114.24 1n387 


Naturales Quaestiones 


3.29.1 1n430 
4.2.16 2n214 


Servius, Commentary on Aeneid 


7.738 1n738 


Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhoniae 
hypotyposes 


3.223 2n513 


Sophocles 
Oedipus Coloneus 


260 2n473 


Soranus, Gynaecia 


1.56 2n815 


Statius, Silvae 


5.2.138 1n574 


Strabo, Geographica 


1.2.6 1n56 
1.2.10 1n570, 1n573 

1.2.28 10573 

4.4.6 1n267 

6.2.4 1n267 

7.2.1 1n269 

7.3.5 1n546 

7.3.9 2n323 

8.3.9 1n67 

8.5.5 In72 

8.8 1n96 

8.8.1 1n95 

9.1.6 1n80 

11.4.7 2n336 

11.5.3-5 p.10 

13.4.16 1n573 

14.1.22 2n477 

15.1.6 1n481 

15.1.61-68 1n594 

16.1.5 p.77, 1n464, 1n471, 1n648 
16.1.6 p.77 

16.2.2 1n240, p.67 (bis) 
16.2.18 1n248 

16.2.34-39 p.343 
16.2.34-36 2n274 

16.2.34 2n323 

16.2.35-38 2n579 
16.2.35-36 1n946 

16.2.35 p.48, 2n253, 2n646, 2n759 
16.2.36-39 2n592 
16.2.36-37 2n732 

16.2.36 1n658, 2n554 
16.2.37 1n248, 2n401, 2n547 
16.2.38-39 2n627 

16.2.38 2n624, 2n625, 2n626 
16.2.39 2n530 

16.2.40 1n713 

16.34 2n218 

17.1.3 1n113, 1n246 

17.1.3 2n511 

17.1.8-10 2n113 

17.1.10 2n117 

17.1.16 2n225 

17.1.27 2n468 
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17.1.29 1n64 11.24-25 2n130 5.5.3 1n241, 2n542, 2n811, p.367 
17.1.38-40 1n778 11.24 2n1048, p.366 (bis) 

17.1.42 2n93 11.27 p.368 5.5.4 xliti, 1n927, 2n253, 2n263, 
17.1.44 2n231 12.36 p.169 p.243, 2n552, 2n646, 2n759 
17.1.52 1n75 13.35 p.368 5.5.5 2n778 
17.2.5 2n512, p.343, p.344n5, p.348 13.54 2n542, p.366 5.6.1 1n658 

13.56 p.169 5.6.2-4 1n575 

Suetonius 14.20-21 p.365 5.8.1 1n1057, 2n367, 2n370, 2n396 

Augustus 14.20 p.365 5.8.2 2n297, 2n359, 2n457 
69 2n209 14.30 2n323 5.8.3 2n489 
76.2 xxxvili,n2, 1n1037, 2n67, 14.60-61 p.365,n2 5.8.4 2n322 

2n1137 15.74 2n253 5.9.1 2n292, 2n296 
5.9.2 2n253 

Domitianus, xxxvii,n66-67 Germania 5.12.1 1nl1057 
10 xxxvii,n66 3 2n542 5.12.2 xli 
10.1-2 xxxix,n78 6 2n542 
10.3 xxxvili,n75-76 6.3-6 p.368 Theophrastus, Characteres 
10.4 xxxvili,n74-75, xxxix,n77 7 2n742 16.7 2n815 
12.1 xxxvili,n71 7.2-4 p.368 
12.2 xxviii, xxxvil, 1n563, 2n1135 12.1-2 p.368 Thucydides 
14.4 1n3 14 2n542 1.3.3. 1n53 
15.1 xxxix 14.3-4 1n240 1.5-8 1n248 
18.2 xxxixn77 14.3 p.367, p.368 1.5 1n248 

14.4 2n930 1.7 1n239 

Tiberius 15.1-3 2n930, p.368 1.21 1n59, 1n75 
32.2 2n67 19 1n241, 2n811 1.22 1n100 
52 2n221 19.1 p.368 1.22.3-4 1n102 

19.2 p.368 1.22.3 1n99 

Vespasianus 26.1 p.368 1.22.4 1n215 
5.9 xxxvii,n64, 1, lili 27 2n825 1.70.2 2n721 
7 1n1030 27.1-2 p.368 1.97.2 1n72 

30 2n555 1.144 2n1044 

Sulpicius Severus 2.36.1 1n91 
2.30.6 1n1057 Historiae 2.37 2n1049 
2.30.7 2n480 1.1.3-4 1n204 2.39 2n935, 2n1044 

1.11 1n311, 2n102, 2n138, p.364 2.39.1 2n771, 1n1055 

Tacitus 1.22 p.77 2.41.1 In91 

Agricola 2.4 1n103 4.38 2n937 
2-3 XXxXvii 3.47.2 1n180 5.26 1n194 
2.1 xxxvill,n75 5.2-4 xli 
2.2 xxxvili,n76 5.2-3 p.6, p.9, p.125, p.167 Tibullus 


11 2n555 
45.1-2 xxxvili,n75 


Annales 
1.1 1n104 
1.68 2n555 
2.14 2n555 
2.21 2n542 
2.53 2n365 
2.59 2n221 
2.60 1n348 
2.88 p.6, p.9, 1n66, 1n275 
3.21 p.368 
3.30 p.367 
3.33-34 p.367 
3.50 p.368 
3.52 p.367 
3.55 p.367 
3.60-63 p.169 
3.73 p.169 
5.10 p.365 
6.13 p.368 
11.11.3 p.10 
11.14 1n48 
11.18 p.368 


5.2.2 1n1046, p.343, p.351 

5.2.3 p.6, 1n574, 1n1046, p.343 

5.3-4 1n1018, 1n1024, p.343 

5.3.1 xliti, 1n1031, 1n1039, 
1n1060, 2n530, 2n592 

5.3.2 1n793, 2n26, 2n70, 2n75, 
2n83, 2n273, p.343, p.351 

5.4-5 p.243 

5.4.1-2 1n1060 

5.4.1 xi, p.127, 1n927, p.243, 
2n607, p.349, p.369 

5.4.2 p.48, 1n835, 1n1027, 1n1031, 
1nl040, 2n26, 2n28, 2n273, 
2n296, 2n499, 2n500, p.351 

5.4.3 1n707, 1n1037, 2n70 

5.4.4 2n1135 

5.5 p.92 

5.5.1-2 p.243, 2n1019, 2n1042, 
2n1066, 2n1135 

5.5.1 xli, p.167, 2n235, 2n439, 
2n447, p.243, 2n547, 2n846, 
2n847, 2n1051, 2n1141 

5.5.2 xxxix,n80, xli, 1n563, 2n501, 
2n552, 2n797 

5.5.3-4 xli 


1.3.15-18 2n1136 


Ulpian, Digest 
50.15.1 p.67 


Valerius Maximus 
1.3.3 p.77 
2.2.3 2n275 
2.6.1 2n1044 
4.7.4 p.9, p.365 
5.1.10 1n311 
8.14 2n477 


Varro 

Apud Augustinme, Civitas Dei 4.27, 31; 
6.5-6; 18.12, see ad loc. 

Apud Censorinus p.10 


Virgil 

Aeneid 
Bk 1 1n417 
2. 159 1n100 
2.195 1n100 
Bk4 1n417 
5.254-57 2n1100 
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8.675-713 2n194, 2n210 


8.698-700 1n777 
8.707-8 2n211 
9.607-8 p.367 
10.466-72 2n995 


Vitruvius 
9.8.1 2n39, 2n41 


Vita Aesopi 
103 1n388 


Xenophon 
Anabasis 
2.4.12 1n485 


Inscriptions 
CIT 
690 2n438 
1385 2n447 


CIL 
6.1887 1n3 
6.9454 1n3 


IG 
1.104 1n93 


OGIS 
1.54 2n163 
194 2n214 
737 2n406 


SIG 
1.527 2n340 
3.985 2n812 


Genesis 
1 2n757, 2n760 
1:2-4 2n761 
1:5 xxv 
1:26 2n764 
3:16 356, 2n806 
10 1n275 
11:28 1n283 
15:13 1n1007 
15:16 1n1007 
34 2n801 
37 1n981 
39-50 1n981 
40:15 1n330 
41:12 1n330 
41:53-57 1n307 
42-49 1n929 
42:2 1n842 


Cyropaedia 
5.9.19 1n463 
7.5 1n499 


Hellenica 
2.3.17 1n627 


Memorabilia, 2n1059 
1.1.1-2.8 2n1066 
1.1.1 2n1061 
1.1.2-5 2n1062 
4.8.1 2n1062 


INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI 


Papyri 

BGU 
1132 2n116 
1151 2n111 
VIII.1730 2n214 


Cowley Papyrus 
33 2n499, p.346n10 


CPJ 
10 1n707, 2n67 
18-32 2n149 
20 2n841 
24 2n841 
30 2n116 
127 2n168 
128 1n128 
132 2n167 
141 p.347 
142 2n116 
143 1n128 


JUDEAN TEXTS 


OLD TESTAMENT/HEBREW BIBLE 


42:6 1n300, 1n773 
45:4-20 1n330 
46:31-34 1n329 
46:35 1n329 
47:1-6 1n329 


Exodus 
1:10 1n824 
1:11-14 126, 1n818 
2 1n947 
2:10 1n966 
3:6 2n887 


3:21-22 1n322, 1n1042 


4:6-7 1n951 
4:16 1n946 
4:20 p.351 
6:4 2n887 
6:16-20 1n1007 


Symposium 
8.34 2n1097 


Ps.-Xenophon 
Lacedaemonion Politeia 
1 2n1096 
7 2n930 
8 2n626 
9 2n936 
10 2n921 
13 2n935 
14.4 2n1044, 2n1045 
15 2n922 


144 1n128 
150 2n238 
151 2n124 


153 1n737, 2n122, 2n124, 2n138, 
2n233, 2n234, 2n235, 2n238, 


2n254 
156 2n238 
427 1n128 
438 p.346 
443 p.346 
450 p.346 
520 1n977, p.346 


P. Lond. 
24 2n512 


P. Oxy. 
14.1681 2n104 


P. Rainer (=Potter’s Oracle) p.345, 


p.346 
1.1.7 1n1029 


7:1 1n946 
11:1-2 1n322 
12:35-36 1n322 
12:37-38 1n325 
12:40 1n1007 
12:43 2n848 
15:23-25 2n83 
17 2n75 

17:1-7 2n83 
20:4-6 2n264 
20:4 2n44, 2n261 
20:8-11 1n708 
20:12 2n830 
20:14 2n810 
20:15 2n840 
20:23 2n757 
20:25 1n667 
21:15 2n832 
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(Exodus cont.) 18:22 2n796 13:1 Inl71 
21:16 2n840 18:23 2n863 14 2n863 
21:17 2n831, 2n832 18:29 2n798 15:7-8 2n1142 
21:22-23 2n812, 2n813 19:3 2n830 16:18-20 2n742 
21:22 2n811 19:11 2n840 16:19 2n837 
22:7-15 2n839 19:13 2n833 16:21 1n672 
22:16-17 2n802, 2n1107 19:14 2n852 17 2n638 
22:17 2n803 19:27 1n571 17:8-13 2n742 
22:19 2n863 19:32 2n834 17:12 2n777 
22:21 2n843 19:33-40 2n843 20:19-20 2n856 
22:25 2n841 19:35-36 2n875 21:10-14 2n858 
22:27 1n544, 2n958 20:10 2n810 21:18-21 2n879 
22:28 2n777 20:11-14 2n804 21:18 2n831 
22:29 2n820 20:13 2n796, 2n798 21:22-23 2n853 
22:30 2n865 20:15-16 2n863 22:1-3 2n839 
23:4-5 2n866 20:17 2n1101 22:6-7 p.357, 2n865 
23:4 2n857 20:18 2n797 22:22 2n810 
23:8 2n837 21 1n126 22:23-27 2n809 
23:10-11 2n686 21:1-4 2n827 22:28-29 2n801, 2n1107 
23:13 2n969 21:7-8 1n125 23:2 2n1088 
24:15-16 2n82 21:7 1n126, 1n143 23:19-20 2n841 
24:18 2n82 21:10-11 2n789, 2n827 24:7 2n840 
25-27 2n44 21:13-15 1n126 24:10-11 2n839 
25:18-20 2n40, 2n44 21:16-23 1n959 25:4 2n314, 2n863 
25:23-40 2n378 22:24 2n1088 25:13-16 2n875 
25:29 2n379, 2n390 22:27-28 2n865 27:5-6 1n667 
25:31-40 1n669, 2n380 24:1-4 1n670 27:18 2n852 
25:39 1n669 24:13-16 2n880 27:21 2n863 
26:37 2n38 25:3-4 2n686 27:25 2n837 
27:20-21 1n670 25:35-37 2n841 27:26 2n881 
28:39-42 1n673 25:37 2n841 28:27 1n800 
29:38-42 2n268, 2n374 31:10-13 2n690 
30:1-10 2n379 Numbers 31:11 2n715 
30:1-5 1n669 5:2 1n952 31:16 2n887 
30:7-8 1n670 12:9-15 1n951 32:17 2n1062 
30:17-21 2n377 15:32-36 1n708 33:10 2n740 
34:11-16 1n652 16:15 p.351 34:10 2n1151 
34:28 2n82 18:15-16 2n820 
36-38 2n44 18:20-32 1n631 1 Samuel 
37:7-9 2n44 19:1-22 2n828 8:7 2n638 
37:17-24 1n669, 2n380 19:10-22 2n789 
37:25-28 1n669 19:13 2n789 2 Samuel 

19:15 2n828 5:11 1n372 

Leviticus 19:18-19 2n828 
1:10 1n553 19:20 2n789 I Kings 
2:4 1n553 21 2n74, 2n75 3 1n378 
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52 2n880 199-200 2n800 3.185-86 2n796 
83 2n841 208-9 2n832 3.237 2n875 
84-85 2n865 213-14 2n796 3.593-94 2n830 
99 2n853 218 2n835 3.596-600 2n796 
140 2n866 220-22 2n833 3.764 2n796 
175-217 2n795 228 2n788 3.765-66 2n811 
175 2n799 4.34 2n796 
179-83 2n804 Psalms of Solomon 5.60-62 p.347 
184 2n812, 2n813, 2n815 2 2n292 5.68-70 p.347 
185 2n811 8.14-22 2n292 5.418-33 2n769 
186 2n797, 2n813 5.430 2n796 
188 2n863 Sibylline Oracles, 2n463 
189 2n797 2.27 2n801 Testament of Issachar 
190-91 2n796 2.281-82 2n812 2.3 2n797 
198 2n801 
JOSEPHUS 
Against Apion 


N.B. Since the entire commentary deals with Against Apion, these references pertain to passages cited in the introduction and 
appendices only. 


Ixili, n168 

XVii, XIX, XXi, XXIX, XXXI 
XXil, XXil 

XXli, XXVIl, XXIX, XXiX, 
n38, xlvi, In114, lv, lvi, 
Ivi, n138, lvii 

xlvi 

XVIl, Vill, XXV1, XXXi, 
xxxl, n44, xliti, lii, Ivi, 
n138, Ixx 

xl vili 

XVli, XXiX, XXX1, XXXill, 
n49, xxxv, Ixiv, n173 
XVIli 

XVill, Xxxili, n49 

xxxi, xlviii, Ivi, n138 
XVIl, XIX, XX, XXi, XXX1, 
XXXili 

XVIli 

XVIli 

XVIll, XX1, XX1X, XXX], 
Iviti, Ixx, Ixxi, xxi, n195 
liv, p.362, p.365 

XVilil, xx1i, lxii, n160 
XXli, XXXi, Ixvii 

xl vii 

XXX, XXxili, n49 

xl vii 

xxxi, Ixiv, n173 

XXxill, n49 

p.365 

XXXi 

xxxi, n44 

XVIil 

lix 

Iviii 

Ivi, n139 

lix 

Ivii 

lvi, n138 

xl vii 


1-35 
1.36 
1.37-42 
1.37-41 
1.38-42 
1.40 
1.42-43 
1.42 
1.44-45 
1.46-57 
1.46 
1.47-56 
1.48 
1.50 
1.51 
1.52 
1.53-56 
1.53 
1.54-55 
1.54 


1.57-59 
1.57 
1.58-59 


1.58 
1.59 


1.60-68 
1.60 
1.65-68 
1.66 
1.68 
1.69-218 
1.69-72 
1.69 
1.70 
1.71 
1.72 
1.73-160 
1.73-105 


lvi 

xlvii, lxiv, n173 

liv, lvi 

xIviii, Iviti 

Ixii, n160 

xlvil 

p.363, p.366 

xxii, lvi, Ivii, Iviii, p.355 
XXXi 

liii 

Ixiv, n173 

XVIll, XXIl, XXVii, Xxx, lii 
xlvil 

XXXi 

xlvil, nl106, xlviti, li 
XXXi 

XVIll, XXii 

XXXi, XXxiv, n53 
xlvili 

XXill, xxix, n38, lvi, 
n139, lix, lx 

Xx1 

Xvill, xxv, nl9 

XVii, XVlli, xix, xlvi, 
nl04 

XVill, Xxxi, xliti, xlvili 
XViil, XX1X, XXXi, XXXII, 
lv,in138 

XViil, Xx1, lvii, lx, p.363 
Ivi, Ivii, lix, lx, p.367 
p.365 

xliv, p.363 

Ivi, n138, lix 

XViii, XXi, XXX1 

XX1 

Xxxl, xxxl, n44, Ixx 
XXXi 

lvi, n138, Ivi 

XXX1, XXXil 

xix, xlviii 

XVili, xx1, lxii, nl160 


1.73-75 
1.73 


Ly 
1.74 
1.75-102 
1.75-90 
1.75-82 
1.76 
1.78 
1.82-90 
1.82-83 
1.82 
1.83 
1.84-90 
1.86 
1.90 


1.91-92 
1.91 
1:93 
1.94-97 
1.94 
1.98-101 
1.102 


_ 


.103-4 
104 


— 


— 


105 
106-27 
.106 


ee 


107-26 
108-11 
.109 
112-20 
112 
114 
115 
116 


eS 


Ixii, n160 

XXIl, Xxxili, n49, xlviii, 
Ivi, n139, lvii 

Ixvii 

XXX1 

Ixv 

p.341, p.342 

p.335 

p.345 

Ixiv, n173, p.345 

Ixii, n160 

p.336 

xlix 

Ixiv, n173, p.335, p.336 
p.335 

p.345 

Ivii, n143, pp.342, 345, 
346 

lvi 

p.335 

XXIX, XXXi 

p.335 

pp.336, 342, 346 
p.335 

Ixiv, n173, pp.335, 336, 
347n12 

Ixii, n160 

xxxi, liv, n129, lvi, lvi, 
nl40 

xxxili, n49, Ivii, p.335 
XVili, xxi, lxii, n160 
XXli, xxxi, lvi, n138, 
Ixvii 

Ixii, nl64 

lviii 

lviii 

XXxlil 

xxxi, Ixiv, n173 

xlix 

XXX1 

xlvii, vii 
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fae ee a oe oe ey 


1 
1 
1 


1 


127 


128-60 
128 
129 
.130 
131 
132 
135-42 
135-41 
136-37 
137 
139 
144 
145 
146-54 
146 
150 
154 
.160 


.161-218 
.161-214 
161 


.164 
165 
.166 
167 
168-71 
168-70 
169-71 
172-74 
172 
175-82 
.176-82 
176 
177-81 
179 


182 
183-204 
185 
187 
.188 
190-93 
.190-91 
192-95 
193 
194 


195 
197-204 
197-99 
.198 


1.200-204 
1.200 
1.205-12 
1.205-11 
1.205 
1.209-212 
1.209-10 
1.210 
1.212 
1.213 


XXill, xxix, n38, xxxi, lvi, 
lvii, 

XVill, xxi, Ixii, nl160 
xxii, lvii, lxvii 

xxxi, xlvii, lvi, n139, lix 
xl vii 

xl vii 

Ivi, n138, lviti 

Ixii, nl64 

lvii 

Ixii, nl60 

Ivi, n138, lxiv, n173 
Ixiv, n173 

XXIli 

lvili 

Ixii, n160, Ixii, n164 

lix 

Ixiv, n173 

lvii, lviii 

XX1X, Xxx], xlvi, n104, lvi, 
n138, lvii 

Ixxi, n195, p.339 
XVIll, Xix, xxi, Ixx 
xxii, xlvili, vi, 
Ixvii 

Ivi, n139 

p.359 

Ivi, n138 

xlvii, Ivii 

xliv 

p.348 

XXIli 

Ixii, nl60 

xlvii, lvi, n138 
p.339 

Ixii, nl60 

Ixiv, n173 

lix 

Ivi, n139, Ivii, n143, 1xi, 
Ixiv, n173 

p.366 

Ixvi, p.338, p.343 

Ivi, n138, p,340 

p,339 
p,339 
p,339 
p,366 

lvii 

xlix, p,339 
lvi, n138, 
p,339 

Ivii, n143 
Ixii, nl60 
Iviii 

p.339 
p.339 
xxxi, Ixiv, nl173 

Ixvii 

xlix 

XXXI 

XXill, xliv 

p.347 

lvii 

xxv, nl9, xlix, vii, p.366 
xxxi, n44, xlvii 


nl138, 


Ixiv, n173, 


1.214 
1.215-18 
1.215 
1.217 
1.218 
1.219-2.286 
1.219-2.144 
1.219-320 
1.219-26 
1.219-22 
1.219 
1.220-22 
1.220 
1.221-22 
1.222 
1.223-26 
1.223 
1.227-320 
1.227-87 
1.227-31 
1.227 
1.228-92 
1.228-51 
1.228-29 
1.228 
1.229 
1.232-51 
1.232-49 
1.232-39 
1.235 
1.237 
1.238-39 
1.238 
1.239 
1.241 
1.246 
1.248-49 
1.248 
1.250 


1.252-87 
1.252-53 
1.252 
1,253 
1.254-77 
1.265 
1.273 
1.275 
1.278 
1.279-86 
1.279-83 
1.279 
1.288-303 
1.288-92 
1.288 
1.289-90 
1.290 
1.291 
1.292 
1.293-303 
1.298-302 
1.298 
1.299 
1.300 
1.301 
1.303 


XXX1 

xxi, lxii, nl160 
XXI1X 

XX1X, XXX], lvil 
Ivii, p.353, p.360 
XX, XXi, XXXil 
XVlil, Xix 

XVI 

XX1 

XXXil 

XVII, XIX, XX11, Xxx1, Ixvii 
XXXIV 

XXXil 

XXXil 

xxv, nl9 

p.364 

XXXil 

XXXil 

XVili, XXi 

XX1 

XXX1 

p.341 

pp.341, 343 
p.335 

Ivii, Ivii, n143 
lvi, n140 

xxl, Ixv, p.341 
p.335 

p.345 

Ixiv, n173, p.342 
p.345 

p.336 

Ixiv, n173 
p.345n7 

p.342, p.345n7 
Ixiv, n173 

p.345 

p.342 

Ivi, n139, pp.335, 336, 
342, 345, 346 
XX1 

Ivi, n140 

Ivi, n139, lvi 
xxxill, n49, lvin138 
p.336 

Ivi, n139 

xlix 

xxxli, n45, lvi, n139 
Ivi, Ivi, n140 
xlix 

XXIli 

XXXil 

XViil, XX1 

xxl, 343 
xlii,in96 

p.345 

p.342 

p.341 

pp.342, 345 

XX1 

Ivi, n140 

xxv, n19, lvi, lvi, n139 
xlix 

p,345 

xxv, nl9 

XXxili, n49 


1.304-20 
1.304-11 
1.305-11 
1.305-6 
1.305 
1.310 
1.312-20 
1.313 
1.314-18 
1.314 
1.315 
1.316-317 
1.316 
1.317 
1.319 
1.320 


2.1-144 


2.1-7 
2.1-2 


XVill, XXi 

XX1 

pp.341, 343 
p.342 

Ivi, n138, p.342 
Ivii, n143 

XXx1 

lv,in138, Ixiv, n173 
lvi, n140 

lvi, n139 

lviii 

Ivi 

lvi 

lvi, n139 

XxXxll, lvii 

XXXi 


XVii, XViil, XX1, XXIV, XXX, 
XXXII, Xxxill, Ixvi, p.364 
Xx1 
XXix, 
XXXil 
XViil, XXli, XXVil, Xxix, 
XxxXi, xlvi, Ixvii 

XVili, xix, n7, XXiX, XXXi, 
xxxill, n49, lxiv, n173 
xl viii 


Xxix, n39, Xxx, 


XXXil 

XXXil, XXxili, n49 
XXXil 

Xx1 

Ivi, n139 

pp.341, 343 

Ixiv, n173 

p.343 

pp.341n2, 349 
Ixiv, n173 

p.342 

Ivii, n143, Ixiv, n173 
xxv, nl9 

Ivii 

lvii, n143 

Ivii 

Ivi, n139 

XXX, Xxxlii, n49, Ixi 
p.364 

XXXil 

xxi, Ixxi, pp.363, 365n2 
xliv, p.349 

XXIV 

Xxlil 

XXXI1 

XXX 

p.363 

xlvili, p.363 
pp.363, 364 
XXXil 

pp.359, 360 

Ixxi 

pp.338, 339 
XXIil 

Ivii 

lix, lix, n150 
XXXil 

xlix, nl09 


lv, Ixi, Ixii, lxili, n168, 
Ixiv 
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2.53 xxxi, n44 

2.56-60 xlvii, xlviii, p.363 

2.56 XXXil 

2.59 xl vii 

2.60 Ixiv, n173 

2.61-64 XXIll 

2.62-62 p.363 

2.61 XXli, Xxxi, n44, p.363 

2.62-64 p.363 

2.62 xxx, n44 

2.63 XXXil 
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10.184 1n441 12.5 1n712 12.285 2n848 
10.190 2n684 12.5-7 1n697 12.303 2n848 
10.194-99 =1n429 12.5-6 1n694, 1n695, 1n704 12.309 2n857 
10.207 2n463 12.5 1n696 12.319 2n425 
10.208-10 1n503 12.6 xxili, 1n696, 1n704, 12.321 1n618 
10.210 2n463 1n713 12.325 2n425 
10.218 1n171, 1n291 12.7-9 2n143 12.328 2n857 
10.220-26 1n445 12.8 2n116, 2n149 12.331 1n282 
10.220 1n448 12.11-118 = xxiii, 2n151 12.336 1n126 
10.221 1n450 12.11 2n152 12.358-90 =2n301 
10.222 1n456, 1n457 12.12-36 1n745 12.358 2n880 
10.225 1n467, 1n468 12.12-16 2n154, 2n156 12.359 2n301 
10.226 1n470 12.12 2n157 12.381 2n488 
10.227-28 = xxiii, 1n428, 1n477 12.17-27 2n156 12.387-88 — 2n33 
10.227 1n480 12.17-18 2n158 12.414-19 2n489 
10.228 1n479, 1n509 12.17 p.340, 1n748 12.415 1n747 
10.229-32 1n428 12.20 1n219 13.1-2 p.170 
10.229-31  1n484, 1n488 12.24-33 2n152 13.4 2n939 
10.229 1n487 12.25-33 2n153 13.55 2nl64 
10.231 1n487, 1n489, 1n491, 12.29 2n152 13.62-75 2n167 
1n496 12.34-39 2n156 13.62-73 1n132, 2n33, 2n769 
10.233 1n460 12.36 Ivii,n145 13.65 2n167 
10.234-35 = 2n181 12.40-41 2n153 13.66 1n672, 2n229 
10.247 1n497, 1n499 12.45 1n642, 2n149 13.67 1n648 
10.250 2n1150 12.48-49 2n154 13.70 1n648 
10.257 2n1150 12.49 2n698 13.72 xxix,n38 
10.272-81 = 1n503 12.50 2n156, 2n158, 2nl64 13.74-79 2n166 
10.277-80 = xxiv, 2n709, 2n711, 12.53 2n156, 2n157, 2n158 13.75 1n681 
2n751, 2n753 12.57-84 1n373 13.77 2n280 
10.278 2n646, 2n752 12.58 2n153 13.137 2n488 
11.1 1n441 12.70 2n1022 13.163-65 2n489 
11.9 2n848 12.77 2n1022 13.171-73,  2n707 
11.14-15 1n460 12.86 2n156 13.173 xxix,n38 
11.87 2n771 12.89-90 2n154 13.191-92  2n205 
11.111-12 2n635 12.89 1n635 13.207 2n405 
11.119 2n268 12.100 360n23 13.218 2n291 
11.120ff. 1n163 12.102 2n153 13.223-24 2n419 
11.130 2n689 12.109 1n171 13.236-49 2n291 
11.184ff. 1n163 12.110-13 = 2n156 13.243 2n488 
11.184-301 1n642 12.110 2n154 13.242-45  2n164 
11.212 xxiii, 1n133, 2n1041, 12.114-17 = 2n153 13.243 2n291 
2n1042 12.114 2n154 13.244 2n291 
11.216 2n613 12.118 2n160 13.245 2n1042 
11.217 2n1041 12.119-26 = xxiii 13.251 2n303 
11.267 2n185 12.119-24 2n127 13.255-56  2n146 
11.291-92  2n185 12.119 2n116, 2n127 13.257-68 2n447 
11.296 1n163, 1n167 12.122-24 2n254 13.259-64  2n489 
11.297 1n628 12.124 2n129 13.261 1n952 
11.302-3 1n628 12.125-26 = 2n128, 2n227 13.264 1n952 
11.304 1n167 12.125 2n552 13.265-70  2n938 
11.306 1n126 12.135-57  —-2n301 13.275-81  2n146 
11.313-45 2n119 12.139 1n133 13.284-87  2n142 
11.317-18 = 2n143 12.145 2n367 13.285 2n33 
11.329-36 2n181 12.187 2n803, 2n804 13.286-87  2n302 
11.331 2n777 12.225-27 2n938 13.292 1n143, 1n148, 2n46, 
11.336 2n164 12.237 1n137 2n858 
11.338 2n146 12.243 2n488 13.294 2n870 
11.339 1n648, 2n145 12.245 1n616, 2n563 13.298 Xxix,n38 
11.341 2n102 12.246-50  2n297, 2n298, 2n307 13.299 1n169 
11.347 1n628 12.248 1n618 13.318-19  2n477 
12-20 XXiil 12.250 2n378 13.319 2n302, 2n304 
12.1-118 p.360 12.253-56  2n942 13.324 2n419 


12.1-11 1n626 12.255-56 2n940 13.344 2n304 


412 
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13.345-46 
13.347 
13.348-52 
13.415-19 
13.426 
13.430 
14.1-3 
14.2-3 
14.14-18 
14.34-76 
14.35-36 
14.63 
14.65-68 
14.66 
14.68 
14.71-73 
14.72 
14.88 
14.104 
14.105-9 
14.112 
14.114-18 
14.117 
14.127-48 
14.131 
14.133 
14.138 
14.139 
14.144-48 
14.144 
14.145-48 
14.185-323 
14.185-267 
14.187 
14.188 
14.190-222 
14.192-93 
14.195 
14.208 
14.225-30 
14.226 
14.234 
14.237 
14.240 
14.258 
14.259 
14.262-64 
14.265-67 
14.267 
14.313 
14.319-22 
14.324 
14.366-67 
14.487 
14.488 
14.490 

15 
15.9-10 
15.22 
15.26-27 
15.28-29 
15.39 
15.74-79 
15.88-110 
15.88 


2n323 

2n302 

2n142 

2n489 

1n190 
2n1124 
1n109, 1n171 
1nl01 
p.343n4 
1n138 

2n302 

2n950 

1n720 
1n618, 2n1137 
xliv,n98, 2n302 
2n292 
2n378, 2n379 
2n405 

2n302 

2n293 

2n302 

1n654, 2n150, 2n302 
2nl111 

2n216 

2n167 

2n149 

2n302 

2n302 

2n489 

2n217 

2n217 

p.168 

XXlil 

1nl7, 2n121 
2n122, 2n124 
2n217, 2n489 
2n216 

2n129 

2n129 

2n128 

1n708 

2n128 

2n128 

2n128 

2n838 

2n128 

2n128 
2n217, 2n489 
2n129 

1n282, 2n129 
1n282 

2n204 

1n960 

1n618 

2n164 

2n487 

2n363 

2n302 

1n132 

2n258 

2n796 

1n132 

2n205 

2n194 
2n204, 2n205 


15.89 
15.90-91 
15.91-95 
15.92 
15.93 
15.94 
15.96-103 
15.97 
15.99 
15.104 
15.139 
15.223 
15.227 
15.254-55 
15.256-58 
15.320-22 
15.328-41 
15.333 
15.373-79 
15.391-425 
15.410-15 
15.411-16 
15.417-19 
15.417 
15.418 
15.419 
16.14 
16.27-60 
16.27 
16.32-34 
16.41-42 
16.42 
16.43 
16.44 
16.48 
16.52 
16.53 
16.60 
16.63 
16.82 
16.86 
16.100-26 
16.100 
16.101 
16.104 
16.108 
16.112 
16.113 
16.117 
16.119 
16.121 
16.134 
16.160-78 
16.162-66 
16.167-73 
16.170 
16.174-78 
16.175 
16.183-86 
16.184 
16.232 
16.253 
16.365 
17.26 
17.28 
17.76-77 


2n195, 2n199, 2n200 
2n201 

2n205 

2n206 

2n204 

2n208 

2n207 

2n208 
2n208, 2n209 
2n205 
1n1062 
1n534 
2n1144 
2n447 
2n194, 2n205 
1n132 

2n264 

2n419 

1nl69 

2n360 

2n365 

2n372 

2n369 

2n367 
2n367, 2n368, 2n372 
2n369 

2n164 
2n128, 2n254 
1n130 

2n254 

Xxiil 

2n1042 
2n691, 2n693 
Inl7 

2n217 

2n216 

2n217 

2n254 

1n130 

1n202 
xxxv,n58 
XxXxiv,n52 
XxXxiv,n53 
XxXxiv,n53 
xxxiv,n53 
xxxiv,n53 
xxxiv,n53 
XXxiv,n53 
XxXxiv,n53 
XXxiv,n53 
xxxiv,n53 
xxxiv,n53 
p.168, 2n254 
2n218 

2n218 

2n141 
2n233, 2n1042 
2n1041 
2n545 

1n104 
2n1144 
nl144 

n832 

1n459 
Xxvii,n29 
2n1144 


17.121 
17.130 
17.149-63 
17.152-53 
17.158-59 
17.162 
17.250-99 
17.309 
17.399 
18.11 
18.13 
18.14 
18.16 
18.18 
18.21 
18.23-24 
18.23 
18.24 
18.53 
18.55-62 
18.55-59 
18.57 
18.65-80 
18.82 
18.118 
18.121-22 
18.128 
18.131 
18.136-37 
18.138 
18.145-54 
18.150 
18.176 
18.243 
18.256-309 
18.257-60 


18.257-58 
18.257 
18.259 
18.261-88 
18.266 
18.310-79 
18.319-23 
18.319 
18.340-52 
18.351 
18.352 
18.354 
19.30 
19.111 
19.172-74 
19.223 
19.278-91 
19.278 
19.280-91 
19.280-85 
19.281 
19.283 
19.285 
19.290 
19.297 
19.300-11 
19.300 
19.303 
19.355 


2n28 

1n190 

2n264 

2n890 

2n890 

2n487 

1n139 
2n815, 2n1107 
1n132 
xx1x,n38, 2n159 
2n707 
2n887, 2n890 
2n887, 2n890 
2n707, 2n887, 2n890 
2n805 

1n175 
2n639, 2n707 
1n9 

2n534 

1n175 
2n254, 2n264 
2n252 

1n997, 2n409 
2n447 
355n11 
2n254 
Xxvii,n29 
1n210 

1n210 

1n210 
xxviin29 
2n850 

2n488 

1n34 

2n254, 2n264 
xxxil, 2n7, 2n14, 2n18, 
2n96, 2n109 
2n109, 2n252 
2n234 
xx1x,n38 
1n175 
2n1184 
1n459 

1n708 

2n950 

2n804 

2n804 
355n11 
2n950 

2n746 

2n639 

2n610 

2n221 

XXill 

2n114, 2n234 
2n254 

2n251 

2n121 

2n218 

2n251 

2n129, 2n254, 2n1041 
1n132 

2n419 

2n405 

2n405 

1n209 
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19.357 2n258 63 1n631 1.1-3 1nl5, 1n18, 1n185, 
20 Ixi,n157, 2n635 719 2n742 1n191 
20.17-96 2n846 80 1n631, 2n837, 2n858 1.1 1n193, 2n1179 
20.17 2n447 92 1n305 1.2 xxxvii, 1nl04, 1n214 
20.35 2n447 128 2n857 1.3 xlviii,nl08, 1n193, 
20.37 2n847 149 2n447 1n194, 1n220 
20.38 2n447 180 1n239 1.5 1n266 
20.97-98 2n530 188 1n662 1.6 li, 1n100, 1n104 
20.139 2n447 196-98 2n740 1.7-8 1n214 
20.140 1n209 204 1n662 1.7 1n187 
20.141-43  2n804 213 1n376 1.9-13 1n729 
20.143-46 = xxvii,n29 235 1n239 1.10 2n1187 
20.145-46  2n447, 2n450 258 1n782 1.11 2nl41 
20.147 1n209 259 2n858 1.13-16 xxii, p.9, Inl5, 1n18, 
20.154 1n190 260 2n610 1n98, 1n165, 1n201 
20.160 2n530 270 2n1048 1.13 1n101, 1n201, 1n214 
20.167 2n530 286 1n126 1.14 1n589 
20.181 1n631 291 1n166 1.15-16 1n99 
20.188 2n530 302 2n610 1.16 p.365, 1n69, 1n90 
20.206-7 1n631 336-67 XX, XXVil, liii, p.9, 1.17 1n202, 1n748, 1n749, 
20.211-18 = xxvii,n29 1n191, 1n211, 1n214 1n968 
20.213 1n130 336-39 1n98 1.18 1n152, 1n169 
20.216 2n90 336 1n104, 1n213, 1n214, 1.19-20 1n136 
20.224-51 1n146, 1n628, 2n635, 1n228 1.25 2n1187 

2n732 338 1n99 1.26 2n362, 2n364, 2n382 
20.224-30 1nl46 339 1n99, 1n216 1.27 2n1187 
20.230 1n424, 2n64 340 1n109, 1n215 1.33 2n33 
20.231-32 1n146 342 1n226 1.34-35 2n896 
20.233-34 1n146 350 1n215 1.42-56 1n98 
20.233 1n441 357-58 1n214 1.47-56 1n184 
20.234 2n635 357 1n185, 1n190, 1n217 1.50 2n419 
20.235-51 1n146 358 1n198, 1n226 1.60 1n707 
20.236 2n33 359 xxvi, 1n208 1.61 2n291 
20.238 2n732 361-66 1n204 1.68-69 1nl69 
20.241 2n732 361-63 xlvii,nl06 1.69 2n1062 
20.250 2n480 361 1n204, 1n205, 1n212 1.84 2n1062 
20.251 2n635, 2n732 362-66 1n211 1.110-11 2n696 
20.259 xx1x,n38, 1n2, 2n1157 362 li, 1n207, 2n209 1.131-58 1n138 
20.261 1n146 365-67 1n213 1.131-40 1n137 
20.262-66 Inl2 365 1n212 1.142 2n378 
20.262-65 1n201, 1n221, 1n290, 366 1n203 1.146-48 p.92 

1n578 367 1n212, 1n228 1.146 1n708 
20.263-64 — Ivii, 1n1068 393 1n767 1.148 2n541 
20.263 1n202 412 XXlll, Xxix,n38 1.152-53 2n292 
20.264 2n530 413 Xxix,n38 1.152 2n379, 2n390 
20.266 xxvii,n30, 2n543 414 1n126, 1n143, 1n195, 1.156 2n419 
20.267 XXVi, Xxix,n38, 1n2, 1n196 1.169-70 2n635 

2n1157 415 1n126, 1n132, 1n197, 1.175 2n225 
20.268 XxV, Xxv,n21, xxv,n23, 2n113 1.179 2n293 

xxvi, 1n331, 2n646 416-17 1n198 1.187-92 2n216 

416 1n197 1.190 2n167 

Life 422-29 XXXVI1 1.191 2n149 
1-6 xlviii,nl108, 1n220 422-25 1 1.200 2n217 
1-2 2n773 422-23 1n201 1.243 2n204 
1 1n127 423 2n130 1.269 1n1062 
2 2n385 425 1n214, 2n1150 1.270 1n960 
3-5 1n128 427 1n126, 1n127 1.282-85 2n217 
6 1n128, 1n135 429 xxvil, |, li, lin115, 1x, 1.359-67 2n194 
14 2n684 1n214, 2n1087 1.359-65 2n205, 2n206 
27 XXIll, Xxix,n38 430 XXVii, xxvii,n30, 1.359 2n196, 2n204 
31 2n419 xx1x,n38, xlvii,n106, 1.361 2n208 
40 1n98, 1n101, 1n201, 1n2, 1n3, 2n1157 1.386-97 2n213 

1n208, 1n214, 1n215, 1.389-97 2n194 

2n530 War 1.390 2n204, 2n205 
44 1n282 1.1-7 1n188 1.403-141  2n264 
52 2nl41 1.1-6 1n5 1.403 2n613 
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(Josephus, War, cont.) 2.316-92 1n195 3.452 2n555 
1.409 2n419 2.324 2n548 3.475-79 2n555 
1.414 2n266 2.341 2n367 3.475 2n542 
1.415 1n618 2.345-401 = 1n443, 2n137 3.479 2n555 
1.433 1n126 2.356-57 2n489 3.480 2n137 
1.439-40 2n194 2.360 2n463 3.498 2n555 
1.440 2n206 2.377 2n542 3.515 1n575 
1.453 2n885 2.384-87 2n458 4.45-47 2n555 
1.470 2n1124 2.390-91 2n463 4.85 2n530 
1.483 2n800 2.392 1n707 4.96 2n129 
1.487 2n1124 2.397 2n137 4.105 1n282 
1.489 2n1124 2.398-99 1n654 4.128-33 2n704 
1.548 2n1124 2.409-17 2n268 4.132 355n11 
1.633 2n137 2.417 2n740 4.133 2n555 
1.643 2n1124 2.433 2n954 4.155 2n385 
1.648-55 1n175, 2n264 2.456 1n708 4.178 2n137 
1.648-50 2n896 2.459 1n282 4.179 2n463 
1.648 2n954 2.463 2n1134 4.182 2n367, 2n687 
1.650 2n890 2.478 1n282 4.262 2n280 
1.653 2n890 2.487-88 2n115, 2n116 4.278 2n771 
1.657 1n575 2.487 2n105, 2n242 4.298 2n433 
2 p.366n4 2.488 2n111, 2n122 4.317 2n853 
2.1 2n826 2.489-98 2n235 4.320 2n784 
2.30 1n1062 2.489 2n105 4.324 2n771 
2.36 2n137 2.495 2n111 4.332 2n853 
2.39-79 1n139 2.499 2n488 4.338 1n82 
2.84 1n387 2.503 1n376 4.374 2n548 
2.112 1n429 2.517 1n708 4.381-82 2n853 
2.117-18 2n639 2.560 2n1134 4.39] 2n530 
2.118 2n954 2.565 2n530 4.414 2n552 
2.119-61 xxii,nl4 2.570-71 2n742 4.424-25 2n555 
2.119 2n159 2.580 2n137, 2n541 4.443-48 2n855 
2.121 2n805 2.582 2n885 4.561-62 2n796 
2.122-23 2n835 2.591 2n684 4.476-85 1n575 
2.128 1n1033, 2n37, 2n1070 3.3 2n1124 4.496 1n616, 2n563 
2.134 2n850 3.6 2n137 4.504 2n555 
2.139 2n537 3.14-15 2n555 4.558 2n555 
2.140 2n707 3.22 2n555 4.622-29 1n196, 1n197 
2.141-391 = 1n194 3.25 2n555 4.622 2n137 
2.141 2n835 3.28 2n711 4.630-56 1n197 
2.148 1n1033, 2n1070 3.35-58 1n658 4.656 2n137 
2.150-53 2n896 3.38 1n376 4.658-63 1n197 
2.151-58 p.366, 2n887, 2n890 3.71 2n137, 2n457 5 2n363 
2.151-53 2n893 3.86 2n683 5.8 2n383 
2.151 1n645 3.107 2n137 5.17 2n280, 2n771 
2.152-53 xxii, 1n175, 2n940 3.108-9 1n22 5.38 2n372 
2.152 2n896, 2n942, 2n1124 3.149 2n555 5.60 2n711 
2.153 2n887, 2n889 3.152-53 2n555 5.88 2n137 
2.154-58 2n818 3.176 2n555 5.104 2n383 
2.156 2n580 3.209-12 2n555 5.107 2n856 
2.161 2n797 3.228 2n555 5.111 2n430 
2.162 2n707 3.335 2n69 5.114 1n200 
2.163 2n890 3.354 2n463 5.121 2n555 
2.164-65 2n707 3.356 p.366, 2n542 5.159 1n663 
2.165 2n887, 2n890 3.361-82 1n906 5.184-247  2n360 
2.169-77 xxii, 1n175 3.372-75 2n890 5.186 2n363 
2.169-74 2n254, 2n264 3.374 2n890, 2n891 5.190-92 2n365, 2n372 
2.179 2n137 3.377 2n853 5.193-94 2n367 
2.184-203 2n254, 2n264 3.396 2n463, 2n541 5.194 2n362 
2.194 2n252 3.397-98 1n195 5.195-206  2n367 
2.197 2n266, 2n268 3.398 1n196 5.198-200  2n368 
2.221 1n516 3.399-402 1n169, 1n196 5.199 2n368, 2n369 
2.259 2n530 3.402 2n137 5.200 2n372 
2.261 2n530 3.405 1n878 5.201-6 2n430 
2.264 2n530 3.415 2n488 5.201 2n430 


2.312-14 1n708 3.438-42 1n198 5.203 2n372 
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5.204-6 2n369 6.5-7 2n856 7.107 2n129 

5.204 2n368, 2n430 6.13-14 2n541 7.110-11 2n127 

5.207 2n363 6.17 2n555 7.110 2n122 

5.208 2n431 6.33 p.367, 2n542 7.123-62 XXXVI 

5.210 2n431 6.42 2n542 7.123 p.168, 1n997 

5.213 2n771 6.43 2n137 7.148-49 1n669 

5.215-19 2n371 6.94 2n374 7.148 2n378 

5.215 2n430 6.96 1n200 7.158-59 2n257 

5.216 2n378 6.98 1n198 7.185 2n1062 

5.217 1n669, 2n378 6.100 2n775 7.211 2n856 

5.218 1n669, 2n379 6.101-2 2n254 7.213 2n555 

5.219 2n371 6.103-5 2n822 7.218 XXXVI1i,n68 

5.220-21 2n372 6.109 1n152 7.244-51 2n1079 

53225 1n667 6.122 2n362 7.252-406  2n896 

5.226 2n370 6.124-26 2n367 7.259-74 2n702 

5.227-28 2n370 6.143 2n555 7.264 2n570, 2n684 

5.227 1n952, 2n363, 2n366, 6.152 2n555 7.300-302 2n194, 2n204 
2n368, 2n369 6.200 2n10, 2n548 7.320-88 1n906 

5.228 1n959 6.224 1n305 7.323 2n639 

5.229 1n674, 2n370, 2n371 6.252 2n372 7.327-33 2n457 

5.231-36 2n372 6.260 2n294, 2n382 7.334 2n858 

5.236 2n372 6.261 2n372 7.341-88 xxil, 1n175 

5.261 1n200 6.267 2n280 7.341-57 2n818, 2n890 

5.285 2n555 6.269-70 1n420 7.343 2n822, 2n700 

5.306 2n541 6.282 2n372 7.351-57 1n607 

5.315 366, 2n542 6.288-300 2n410 7.357 2n1125 

5.316 2n555 6.293 2n432, 2n433 7.377 2n858 

5.317 2n530 6.299 2n374 7.379 2n480 

5.324 2n555 6.303 2n1062 7.385 2n858 

5.325 1n199 6.324 2n129 7.388 2n542 

5.361-420  1n200 6.328-40 2n235 7.406 2n542 

5.361 1n200 6.333-35 2n254 7.410 2n639 

5.365 2n542 6.333 2n129 7.416-19 xxil, 1n175 

5.366 2n137 6.341 2n129 7.417-19 1n178 

5.367 2n463 6.350 2n555 TAIT 2n541, 2n555 

5.395-96 2n292 6.407 2n855 7.418-19 2n942 

5.401 2n457 6.418 1n177 7418 2n28, 2n639 

5.402 2n280 6.419 1n178, 2n684 7.420-36 2n33 

5.405 2n254 6.423-27 1n664 7.420-32 2n769 

5.408 2n458 6.426 2n366 7.420-21 2n769 

5.416 2n280 6.435-47 2n769 7.421-36 2n167 

5.458 2n542 6.435-42 2n479 7.421 2n235 

5.460 2n116 6.438-39 1n327 7422-32 1n132 

5.514 2n853 6.438 1n574 7.425 2n488 

5.523 2n856 74 2n280 7428-29 2n37 

5.541-47 1n198 7.43-45 2n127 7.432 2n749 

5.564-65 2n383 7.45 2n1134 7.447-50 1 

5.566 2n552 7.46 2n884 7451-53 2n517 

6 2n294 7.53 1n133 7.455 1n694 

6.2-3 2n853 7.70 2n570 


PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


De Abrahamo 30-33 2n693 76-80 1n777 
135-36 2n796 40-47 2n778 78 2n231 
59-62 2n796 80 2n231 
De Aeternitate Mundi 76 2n701 81 2n753 
19 2n648 89 2n37 84-85 2n438 
106-7 2n830 
Apology p.354n4 De Decalogo 2n749, p.354, p.360 111-18 2n831 
51 2n830 119-20 2n830 
De Vita Contemplativa 52 2n665 119 2n665, 2n830 
8-9 1n777, 2n231 69 2n834 


25 1n166 71 1n959 
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Quod Deus 
7-9 2n788 


De Ebrietate 
130 2n778 


In Flaccum p.168, 2n240 
4-5 1n238 
5-6 17 2n238 
20 2n14 
29 2n238, 2n242 
41-52 2n252 
45-47 1n654 
53 2n127 
55-72 2n114 
55-56 2n111 
56 2n111, 2n500 
57 1n238, 2n224 
72 2n114 
74 2n122 
86-94 2n114 
86 p.355n10 
92-93 2n238 
122 2n111 
135-45 2nl14 
135 2nl14 
146-91 2n517 


Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 
162 2n875 


Hypothetica — see separate entry 


De Josepho 
43 2n797 


Legum Allegoriae (Leg) 
1.48-52 1n672 


Legatio ad Gaium (Legat) p.168 
4 1n283 
54 2n245 
115 2n681 
117 2n896 
120 2n105, 2n238 
127 2n111 
129 1n238, 2n224 
132 2n111 
133-34 2n252 
133 2n265 
139 2n231 
143-58 2n122 
153-58 2n254 
155 2n256 
156-57 2n693 
156 2n35, 2n159 
157 2n127, 2n256, 2n267, 2n268 
160 2n238 
161 2n254 
163 2n231 
166 2n242, 2n309 
170 2n105, 2n242 
172 2n245 
184ff. 2n252 


188 2n283 

191 2n280 

192 2n896 

193 2n127 

194 2n124 

198 2n280 
199-202 1n1040 
205 2n238, 2n242, 2n309 
208-10 2n896 
208-9 2n889 
209-10 1n172 
210 2n689 

212 2n367 

214 1n654 

215 2n555, 2n896 (bis) 
226 1n654 
233-36 2n8%6 
240 2n254 

280 2n268 
281-84 1n654 
285 2n130 

290 2n759 

291 2n268 

298 2n254 

301 2n254 

306 2n371, 2n372, 2n771 
308 2n889, 2n896 
310 2n701 
311-14 2n254 
312-13 2n691, 2n693 
317 2n267, 2n268 
318 2n769 

322 2n254 

346 2n283 

349 2n127 

350 2n124 

353 2n552 

355 2n252 

357 2n265 

361 2n500 

363 2n127 

369 2n889, 2n896 


Vita Mosis xxiv, 2n528, 2n598, 
2n1151 
1.2 1nl8, 2n351, 2n445, 2n1136 
1.4 2n32 
1.5 1n283 
1.7 1n1008 
1.17 1n966 
1.27 1n946 
1.28 2n797 
1.29 2n678 
1.140-42 2n603 
1.141-42 1n322 
1.147 1n325 
1.154 2n541 
1.175 2n1151 
1.201 2n1151 
1.241 2n847 
1.307 2n1090 
1.324 2n847 
2.1 2nl 
2.5 2n786 


2.12-24 2n1110, 2n1134, 2n1187 
p.359 

2.13 2n1187 

2.14 2n1112 

2.17 2n1122 

2.21-22 2n1136 

2.23-24 2n1137 

2.27 2n1136 

2.34 Inl71 

2.40 1n283 

2.48 2n678 

2.94 2n371 

2.101-5 2n378 

2.101 2n379 

2.102-3 2n380 

2.216 2n691, 2n693 

2.140 2n678 

2.166 2n606 

2.176 2n847 

2.183-85 2n1131 

2.187-291 2n1151 

2.205 2n958 

2.216 2n159 

2.224 1n283 

2.278 2n847 

2.291 2n606 


De Mutatione Nominum 
7 1n811 


De Opificio Mundi 
58 2n763 
72-75 2n764 
75 2n764 
90-127 2n1136 
100 2n651 
128 2n701 
170-72 2n644, 2n707 
170 2n709 


De Praemiis et Poenis 
6 2n884 
23 1n432 
53 2n665 
80-84 2n658 
82-84 2n678 
152 2n847 


Quod omnis Probus liber sit 
1 2nl 
57 2n648 
81-82 2n693 
93-96 1n607 
114 2n929 


Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum 
2.5 2n957, 2n958 


Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin 
3.47-48 2n512 


De Sacrificiis 
101 2n752 
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De Somniis 
1.123-26 1n708 
1.188 2n644 
1.218 1n647 
2.127 2n159, 2n693 


De Specialibus Legibus 2n749, p.354, 
p.360 
1.1-3 2n501 
1.2 2n512 
1.3 1n563 
1.20 2n756 
1.22 2n757 
1.30 2n701 
1.32 2n552 
1.36-50 2n646 
1.51-53 2n447, 2n845, 2n1051 
1.52 2n847 
1.53 2n958 
1.54-57 2n777 
1.59 2n701 
1.66-67 2n767 
1.67 2n669 
1.73 1n1057 
1.74-75 1n672 
1.80-81 1n899 
1.80 1n959 
1.82-97 2n771 
1.97 2n771 
1.98-100 1n674 
101-11 1n125 
101 1n128, 1n135 
.110 1n126 
111 1n126 
.116 2n777 
.137-40 2n820 
.137 2n817 
.156 2n364 
.168-69 2n771 
.168 2n782 
172-76 2n779 
192-93 2n778 
198-99 2n370 
1.227 2n753 
1.249 1n674 
1.256-66 2n828 
1.257-61 2n788 
1.261 2n789 
1.269-72 2n788 
1.271-80 2n767 


fea ee ee ee oe ey 


_ 


Mishnah 

m. Baba Mesi‘a 
1-2 2n839 
5.1-11 2n841 


m. Baba Qamma 
6.6 2n425 


m. Bikkurim 
4.6 2n837 


1.273-79 1n667 
1.299 2n749, 2n750 
1.309 2n447 
1.313 2n701 
1.314 2n824 
1.316-17 2n847 
1.329 2n752 
2.2-8 2n438 
2.13 2n340 
2.16-17 2n438 
2.16 2n340 
2.50 2n796 
2.53 2n752 
2.60 2n686 
2.62-63 2n691, 2n693 
2.69 2n315 
2.73 2n847 
2.74-78 2n841 
2.125-26 2n804 
2.167 2n771 
2.228 2n834 
2.229-30 2n831 
2.232 2n832 
2.235 2n830 
2.237-38 2n833 
3.9 2n797 

3.11 2n810 
3.12-28 2n804 
3.13-14 2n1087 
3.32-33 2n797 
3.34-36 2n797 
3.37-42 2n796 
3.63 2n791, 2n861 
3.66-68 2n803 


3.69-71 2n801, 2n1107 


3.72-78 2n809 
3.72 2n802, 2n803 
3.76 2n809 
3.108-9 2n812 
3.110-19 2n811 
3.113 2n797 
3.117 2n861 
3.118 2n814 
3.131 2n742 
3.164 2n687 
3.181-83 2n1103 
3.205-9 2n828 
3.205-7 2n789 
3.205 2n829 
3.207 2n819 


RABBINIC LITERATURE 


. Gittin 


4.5 2n799 


m. Hulim 


12.1-5 2n865 
12.5 2n862 


m. Kelim 
1.8 2n364, 2n366, 2n368, 2n370, 


2n790 


3.208-9 2n788 

4.23 2n856 
4.30-38 2n839 
4.48 2n752 
4.62-67 2n837 
4.134-35 2n665 
4.100-102 2n947 
4.124 2n947 

4.149 2n701 

4.159 2n669, 2n847 
4.178 2n447, 2n845, 2n1051 
4.183-92 2n742 
4.191 1n674 
4.193-94 2n875 
4.196 2n862 

4.203 2n861 
4.223-25 2n858 
4.226-29 2n856 


Lavy 


Virtutibus 2n749, 2n860, p.360 
1-4 2n952 

9 2n753 

21 2n861 

35 2n705, 2n769 
65 2n661 

82-160 p.360 

82-87 2n841 

84 2n842 

95 1n631 

96 2n840 

102-8 2n447, 2n845 
106 2n845 

110-15 2n858 
116-20 2n860, 2n866 
116 2n861 

125-30 2n865 
125-27 2n860 
131-32 2n811 
137-39 2n812 
140-41 2n860 

140 2n862 

142 2n865 

150-54 2n856 

160 2n861, 2n862 
179 2n847 

182 2n447, 2n845 
183-84 2n658 
212-19 2n447, 2n845 
215 2n646 

218-19 2n847 


m. Ketubbot 


2.9 1n143 


m. Middot 


1.4 2n372 

1.6 2n372 

1.8-9 2n389 
2.1-2 2n365 

2.3 2n430 

2.5-6 2n369 

2.5 2n368, 2n372 
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(Rabbinic literature, m. Middot, cont.) 


2.6 2n370 
3.4 1n667 
4.3 2n372 
5.3-4 2n372 


m. Nedarim, 1n553 


m. Nega‘im 
11 1n955 

12-13 1n955 
14.1 1n956 


m. Niddah 
7.4 2n815 


m. Pesahim 
5.1 2n375 


m. Qiddusin 
4.4-5 1n135 


m. Sanhedrin 
7.4 2n798 
8.1-5 2n832 


Matthew 
5:33-37 2n438 
6:7-8 2n787 
6:21-48 2n880 
7:7-11 2n787 
22:23-33 2n887 
23:15 2n447 
27:19 2n188 


Mark 

1:21-22 2n693 
1:40-45 2n740 
6:17-29 p.37 
7:6-13 1n553 
7:10-13 p.93 
7:11 1n553 
12:18-27 2n887 


Luke 
1:1-4 1n5 
1:3. 1n3 
1:5-8 2n385 
4:16-19 2n693 
19:21 2n839 
20:27-38 2n887 
24:44 1n166 


John 
4:13-15 1n543 


Acts 
1:1-2 2nl 
2:11 2n447 
2:44 2n835 
4:24 2n438 
4:32 2n835 


10.1 1n173, 2n887 


m. Sukkah 
5.2-4 2n37 
5.2-3 2n425 
5.8 2n388 


m. Tamid 
1.1-2 2n374 
1.1 2n389 
3.7 2n432 
3.9 2n390 
5.1 2n388 


m. Yebamot 
6.5-6 2n797 


m. Zebahim 
12.1 1n959 


Tosefta 
t. Ta ‘anit 
2.1 2n385 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TEXTS 


NEW TESTAMENT 


6:5 2n447 
13:42 1n516, 2n693 
13:43 2n447 
15:21 2n693 
16:13 2n35 
17:2 2n693 
17:21 1n108 
17:22 2n473 
17:25 2n753 
18:4 2n693 
23:2-5 2n777 
23:6-10 2n887 


Romans 
1:19-20 2n755 
1:26-27 2n796 
1:26 2n863 
2:22 p.126, 1n1044 
12:15 2n827 


1 Corinthians 
6:9 2n796 
9:9-10 2n862 
9:25 2n882 
10:20 2n1062 
14:34 2n806 


2 Corinthians 
12:11-12 2n956 


Galatians 
1:6 1n29 
2:2 1n83 
2:6 1n83 
2:9 1n83 
3:10 2n881 


Jerusalem Talmud 
y. Sanhedrin 
18a 2n754 


y. Ta ‘anit 
68a 2n385 


Babylonian Talmud 
b. Baba Batra 
14b 1n156 


b. Berakot 
18a 2n827 


b. Sabbat 
110b 2n1088 


b. Sanhedrin 
90b-92a 2n887 


Ephesians 
5:22-24 2n806 
5:24 2n805 


Philippians 
2:7 2n999 


Colossians 
3:18-19 2n806 


1 Thessalonians 
2:14-15 2n439, 2n1042 


1 Timothy 
1:10 2n796 
1:11 2n752 
1:15-16 2n94 
2:11 2n806 
6:15 2n752 


2 Timothy 
3:15 2n701 


Hebrews 
7:24 2n1184 
9:2-4 2n378 


I Peter 
3:1-6 2n806 


Revelation 
1:8 2n754 
10:6 2n438 
21:6 2n754 
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Augustine 
De civitate Dei 
4.27 2n262, 2n963 
4.31 2n253, 2n262, 2n295, 2n963 
6.5-6 2n963 
6.10 2n262, 2n263, 2n757 
6.11 1n707, p.243, 2n1145 
7.5 2n262 
18.12 1n977 


Barnabas 
4.3-5 xl,n85 
9.6 1n563 
16.3-4 xl,n85, 2n769 


Clement of Alexandria 
Stromata 
1.14-20 p.93 
1.14.62 1n530, 2n48 
1.15.70.2 p.93 
1.15.72.5 p.93, 1n593 
1.22 p.93 
1.101.5 2n58 
1.114.2 pp.68, 72 
5.14.113 p.338 
6.2.26.7 1n71 


Ps.-Clement, Homilies (p.168, 2n7) 
4-5 2n964 


Didache 
2.2 2n811, 2n815 


Eusebius 
For the citations of Apion, see table at 
Ixii, n160 


Chronicon 
21.3-25.25 p.78 
22.18 1n455 
70.3-74.6 p.50 
123d 2n146 


Historia ecclesiastica 
1.7.14 1n135 
2.18.6 xxxvi,n61 
3.9.2 lili 
3.10 p.1l 
6.25 1n156 


Praeparatio evangelica 
For citations of Artapanus, Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Ps.-Eupolemus, Hypo- 
thetica, Philo the elder, see ad loc. 
8.5.11 xxxvi,n6l 
8.7.21 xxx 
8.8.1-55 p.245, 2n631 
8.8.56 liv,nl31 
8.10.19 xxxvi,n6l 
8.11.1 xxxvi,n6l 
9.2 p.93 
9.4-9 liv,n131, p.93 


9.8.1-2 p.343 

9.9 1n567 

9.19.1-3 2n275, 2n530, 2n550 
9.19.3 1n981 

9.22 1n733 

9.34.19 1n398 

9.35-36 1n663 

9.40 p.78 

9.41 p.78 

9.41.1 1n480 

9.41.4 1n494, 1n502 
9.42 p.93 

10.6.15 xxx 

10.7.1-21 p.11 

10.10-12 p.50 

10.10 1n333, p.78, 1n760 
10.10.15 2n592, p.343 
10.10.16 2n31, 2n58, 2n104 
10.13 p.50, 1n299 
10.13.13 pp.48, 67, 78 
10.14.1 p.67 


Jerome 
Epistulae 
70.3 Xxx 


Adversus Jovinianum 
2.14 xxx,n42 


Preface to Vulgate 1n156 


De Viris Illustribus 
13 xxx 


Justin 
1 Apology 2n552 


Dialogue 
46 2n791 


Minucius Felix, Octavian 
9.3 p.351 
10.4 2n457 
28 p.351 
30.2 2n811 
33.4-5 liii 


Origen 

Contra Celsum xxxvi 
1.6 2n530 
1.12 2n511 
1.14 1n39 
1.15 1n18, p.92, 1n545, 1n693, 

p.338 

1.16 xxix, liv 
1.19 1n432 
1.20-26 2n530 
1.20 1n45 
1.22-26 p.343 
1.22 1n564 
1.37 2nl1l 
1.71 2n530 


OTHER EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


2.32 2n530 
2.55-56 2n82 
3.5-8 p.126 
3.5-6 p.343 
4.11 xxix, 1n432 
4.30 2nl11 

4.31 1n18, 2n490, p.343 
4.37 p.343 
4.39 2n1036 
5.41 1n564 
4.42 1n432 
4.36 liv,n129 
4.48-51 2n1030 
4.88-97 1n691 
5.11 2n1069 
5.14 2n964 
5.22 2n769 
5.23-24 2n964 
5.27 2n1087 
5.34 2n513 
5.41 1n929, 2n513 
5.42 liv,nl29 
5.47-48 1n564 
5.48 1n215 
5.61 2n704 

6.4 1n777 

6.19 2n1030 
6.74 2nll 
6.78-80 1n39 
6.80 2n1087 
8.38 2n958 
8.53 2n490 
8.55 2n811 
8.69 2n457 


Tatian 
Ad Graecos 
28 p.168 
31 p.10, 1n53 
36-41 p.49 
36 1n53, p.78, 1n428 
37 p.68, 1n394, 1n733 
38 1n288, 1n321, 1n333, 2n31, 
2n58, 2n592, p.343 
39 1n360 


Tertullian 
Apologeticus, 2n245 
9 2n811, 2n1087 
9.8 2n811 
14 2n964 
14.2 2n986 
14.4 2n1001 
14.7 2n1061 
16.1-3 p.351 
19-20 liv, p.50 
19 xxix, p.50, p.67, p.78 
19.3 1n333 
25-26 2n457 
25 2n480 
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Ad Nationes Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 3.21 1n336, 1n369 

1.13 2n1136 3.16 p.41 3.22 p.67, 1n396 

1.14 p.351 3.20-22 p.78 3.24-28 p.50 
3.20-21 liii, liv, p.49 3.29 liv, p.41, 1n432 


3.20 p.4l 


INDEX OF PLACES AND NAMES MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS 


References are to book and section of Josephus’ text 


Abbalos, 1.157 

Abdaeos, 1.157 

Abdastartos, 1.122 

Abdelimos, 1.157 

Abdemounos, 1.115, 1.120 

Abibalos, 1.113, 1.117 

Acusilaus, 1.13, 1.16 

Aegyptus, 1.102, 1.231 

Agatharchides, 1.205, 1.208, 1.212 

Akencheres (I), 1.96 

Akencheres (II), 1.97 

Alexander, 1.183, 1.184, 1.185, 1.192, 1.194, 1.200, 2.35, 
2.37, 2.42, 2.44, 2.62, 2.72 

Alexandria, 1.48, 2.7, 2.32, 2.33, 2.34, 2.44, 2.49, 2.55, 2.60, 
2.63, 2.67, 2.68, 2.78, 2.135, 2.136 

Alexandrians, 2.29, 2.32, 2.38, 2.41, 2.56, 2.64, 2.65, 2.69 

Amenophis (I), 1.95 

Amenophis (II) 1.96 

Amenophis (IID), 1.97 

Amenophis (IV), 1.230, 1.232, 1.236, 1.240, 1.243, 1.245, 
1.251, 1.254, 1.263, 1.266, 1.274, 1.276, 1.277, 1.288, 
1.289, 1.291, 1.292, 1.295, 1.297, 1.300 

Amesses, 1.95 

Ammon, 1.306, 1.312 

Anacharsis, 2.269 

Anaxagoras, 2.168, 2.265 

Andreas, 2.46 

Antigonus, 1.185, 1.213 

Antioch, 1.206, 1.207, 2.39 

Antiochenes, 2.39 

Antiochus, 1.17 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 1.34, 2.80, 2.83, 2.84, 2.90, 2.91, 2.97, 
2.120 

Antiochus (the Pious), 2.82 

Antony, 2.58 

Apachnas, 1.80 

Apion, 2.2, 2.6, 2.9, 2.12, 2.17, 2.23, 2.25, 2.28, 2.32, 2.33, 
2.36, 2.37, 2.41, 2.42, 2.48, 2.49, 2.50, 2.56, 2.60, 2.62, 
2.69, 2.73, 2.78, 2.79, 2.80, 2.85, 2.88, 2.91, 2.93, 2.100, 
2.109, 2.112, 2.115, 2.116, 2.120, 2.124, 2.125, 2.126, 
2.130, 2.132, 2.133, 2.138, 2.142, 2.143, 2.144, 2.148, 
2.295 

Apis, 1.246, 1.263 

Apollo, 2.112, 2.117, 2.162 

Apollodorus, 2.84 

Apophis, 1.80 

Arabs, 1.82 

Arabia, 1.133, 2.25 

Arcadians, 1.22 

Argives, 1.17, 1.103 

Argos, 1.17, 1.103, 2.16 

Arsinoe, 2.57 

Aristaeus, 2.46 

Aristophanes, 1.216 

Aristotle, 1.176, 1.178, 1.182 

Artaxerxes, 1.40, 1.41 

Asia, 1.64, 1.90, 1.145, 1.150, 1.181, 2.128, 2.133, 2.228 

Assis, 1.81 

Assyrians, 1.77, 1.90, 1.99 


Astarte, 1.118, 1.123 

Astharymos, 1.123 

Athenians, 1.21, 1.221, 2.130, 2.172, 2.262, 2.265, 2.266, 
2.269 

Athens, 2.131 

Auaris, 1.78, 1.86, 1.237, 1.242, 1.243, 1.260, 1.261, 1.262, 
1.296 


Baal (II), 1.156 

Baalbazeros, 1.121 

Babylon, 1.33, 1.131, 1.132, 1.137, 1.138, 1.142, 1.149, 
1.152, 1.153, 1.158, 1.192, 1.194, 1.206 

Babylonians, 1.28, 1.133, 1.136, 1.144, 1.145, 1.149 

Balatoros, 1.157 

Balezoros, 1.124 

Baslechos, 1.157 

Beon, 1.80 

Berosus, 1.129, 1.130, 1.134, 1.143, 1.145 

Bituminous Lake, 1.174 

Bocchoris, 1.305, 1.306, 1.307, 2.16 

Borsippa, 1.152 

Borsippians, 1.151 

Bubastis, 1.78 


Cadmus the Milesian, 1.10, 1.13 

Caesar (the Great), 2.37, 2.58, 2.61 

Caesar (Augustus), 2.60, 2.61 

Callias, 1.17 

Carmania, 1.153 

Carmel (Mount), 2.116 

Carthage (Karchedon), 1.108, 1.121, 1.125, 1.126, 2.17, 2.18 

Castor, 1.184, 2.84 

Chaboulon, 1.110 

Chaldeans, 1.8, 1.14, 1.28, 1.71, 1.128, 1.129, 1.131, 1.133, 
1.138, 1.143, 2.1 

Chaeremon, 1.288, 1.293, 1.294, 1.297, 1.299, 1.300, 2.1 

Chebron, 1.94 

Chelbes, 1.157 

Choerilus, 1.172, 1.174 

Clazomenae, 2.265 

Cleanthes, 2.135 

Clearchus, 1.176, 1.182, 1.183 

Cleopatra, 2.49, 2.50, 2.51, 2.52, 2.56 

Coele-Syria, 1.135, 1.179 

Colchians, 1.169, 1.170 

Conon, 1.216 

Crassus (M. Licinius), 2.82 

Cretans, 2.172 

Cyprus, 1.99 

Cyrene, 2.44, 2.51 

Cyrus, 1.132, 1.145, 1.150, 1.152, 1.153, 1.154, 1.158, 1.159 


Danaus, 1.102, 1.103, 1.231, 2.16 
Darius, 1.154 

David, 2.132 

Deleastartos, 1.122 

Delphi, 2.131 

Demetrius, 1.184, 1.185, 1.206 
Demetrius (of Phalerum), 1.218, 2.46 
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Diagoras (of Melos), 2.266 

Dios, 1.112, 1.115 

Dora (Dorii), 2.112, 2.114, 2.116 
Dorians, 2.112 

Dositheos, 2.49 

Draco, 1.21 


Ednibalos, 1.157 

Egypt, 1.33, 1.81, 1.84, 1.85, 1.86, 1.88, 1.89, 1.92, 1.94, 
1.98, 1.100, 1.101, 1.102, 1.103, 1.104, 1.132, 1.133, 
1.135, 1.137, 1.194, 1.223, 1.228, 1.229, 1.232, 1.234, 
1.236, 1.239, 1.241, 1.247, 1.252, 1.257, 1.258, 1.260, 
1.261, 1.262, 1.272, 1.273, 1.275, 1.276, 1.278, 1.280, 
1.289, 1.291, 1.296, 1.298, 2.6, 2.16, 2.19, 2.25, 2.28, 
2.29, 2.37, 2.41, 2.44, 2.48, 2.132, 2.157, 2.289 

Egyptians, 1.8, 1.14, 1.28, 1.61, 1.63, 1.70, 1.73, 1.92, 1.93, 
1.169, 1.170, 1.223, 1.235, 1.243, 1.244, 1.246, 1.248, 
1.251, 1.252, 1.253, 1.263, 1.270, 1.275, 1.279, 1.297, 
1.298, 1.305, 1.306, 1.314, 1.317, 2.1, 2.8, 2.10, 2.21, 
2.27, 2.30, 2.31, 2.41, 2.61, 2.65, 2.66, 2.67, 2.69, 2.70, 
2.72, 2.86, 2.99, 2.123, 2.128, 2.133, 2.137, 2.138, 2.139, 
2.140, 2.141, 2.289 

Eirene, 2.55 

Eiromos, 1.158, 1.159, 2.18, 2.19 

Eleans, 2.273 

Epaphroditus, 1.1, 2.1, 2.296 

Ephesus, 2.39, 2.131 

Ephorus, 1.16, 1.67 

Ethiopia, 1.246, 1.248, 1.251, 1.263, 1.277, 1.292, 1.297, 
1.300 

Ethiopians, 1.169, 1.170, 1.246, 1.266 

Euhemerus, 1.216 

Eupolemus, 1.218 

Europe, 2.128 

Evil-Merodach (Eueilmaradouchos), 1.146 

Ezekias, 1.187 


Galatae, 1.67 

Galileans, 1.48 

Galilee, 1.110 

Gaza, 1.184, 1.185, 1.186, 2.116 

Gerastartos, 1.157 

Germanicus, 2.63 

Greece, 1.10, 1.13, 1.172 

Greeks, 1.2, 1.4, 1.5, 1.6, 1.7, 1.12, 1.14, 1.15, 1.20, 1.21, 
1.27, 1.28, 1.44, 1.58, 1.61, 1.63, 1.66, 1.69, 1.116, 1.129, 
1.161, 1.174, 1.319, 2.69, 2.74, 2.89, 2.95, 2.96, 2.99, 
2.101, 2.110, 2.121, 2.123, 2.130, 2.138, 2.154, 2.161, 
2.168, 2.172, 2.221, 2.223, 2.239, 2.252, 2.255, 2.259, 
2.269, 2.270, 2.275, 2.281, 2.282 


Harmais, 1.98, 1.100, 1.101, 1.102 
Harmesses Miamoun, 1.97 
Hecataeus, 1.183, 1.186, 1.190, 1.205, 1.213, 1.214, 2.43 
Heliopolis, 1.261, 1.265, 2.10 
Heliopolitans, 2.10, 2.13 
Hellanicus, 1.16 

Heracles, 1.118, 1.119, 1.144 
Hermaeos, 1.231 

Hermippus, 1.163 

Hermogenes, 1.216 

Herod, 1.51 

Herod Agrippa II, 1.51 

Herodotus, 1.16, 1.66, 1.73, 1.168 
Hesiod, 1.16 

Hieronymus, 1.213, 1.214 


Hierosolymites, 1.264, 1.296, 1.311 

Hiram (Eiromos), 1.109, 1.113, 1.114, 1.115, 1.117, 1.121, 
1.126 

Homer, 2.14, 2.155, 2.256 

Hykoussos (king-shepherds), 1.82 

Hyperochides, 1.177, 1.178 


Tannas, 1.80 

Iberia, 1.144 

Iberians, 1.67, 2.40 
Idumea, 2.116 
Idumeans, 2.112 

India, 1.179 

Indians, 1.179 

Tonia, 2.39 

Isis, 1.289, 1.294, 1.298 
Ithaca, 2.55 

Ithobalos, 1.123, 1.156 
Itycaioi, 1.119 


Jerusalem (Hiersolyma), 1.33, 1.48, 1.90, 1.94, 1.108, 1.114, 
1.120, 1.126, 1.132, 1.145, 1.179, 1.196, 1.197, 1.209, 
1.228, 1.230, 1.241, 1.262, 1.270, 1.271, 1.275, 1.311, 
2.12, 2.19, 2.48 

Joseph (Iosepos), 1.92, 1.290, 1.299 

Judea, 1.32, 1.90, 1.179, 1.195, 1.228, 1.310, 2.21, 2.25 

Judeans, 1.1, 1.42, 1.71, 1.72, 1.137, 1.165, 1.171, 1.174, 
1.179, 1.187, 1.192, 1.197, 1.228, 1.251, 1.292, 1.300, 
1.302, 1.305, 1.313, 2.7, 2.16, 2.19, 2.25, 2.27, 2.28, 2.32, 
2.33, 2.35, 2.38, 2.43, 2.44, 2.53, 2.54, 2.55, 2.56, 2.60, 
2.63, 2.68, 2.77, 2.80, 2.84, 2.94, 2.100, 2.101, 2.104, 
2.112, 2.113, 2.114, 2.277 

Julius Archelaus, 1.51 


Kalliphon, 1.164 
Kencheres, 1.97 


Laborosoardochos, 1.148 

Lagus, 1.185, 1.210, 2.37, 2.44 

Libanos, 1.110, 1.113, 1.118 

Libya, 1.125, 1.144, 2.44 

Locrians, 2.154 

Lycurgus, 2.154, 2.225 

Lysimachus, 1.304, 2.16, 2.20, 2.145, 2.236 


Macedonia, 1.206 

Macedonians, 2.35, 2.36, 2.69, 2.133, 2.138 

Macronians, 1.170 

Manetho, 1.73, 1.74, 1.87, 1.91, 1.93, 1.103, 1.104, 1.105, 
1.228, 1.251, 1.252, 1.260, 1.262, 1.270, 1.278, 1.287, 
1.288, 1.294, 1.296, 1.300, 2.1, 2.16 

Medes, 1.64, 1.99 

Media, 1.141 

Megasthenes, 1.144 

Memphis, 1.77, 1.246 

Menander (the Ephesian), 1.116 

Mephres, 1.95 

Mephramouthosis, 1.95 

Merbalos, 1.158 

Methousastartos, 1.122 

Mettenos, 1.125 

Minos, 2.161 

Misphragmouthosis, 1.86, 1.88 

Mnaseas, 1.216, 2.112 

Molon (Apollonius), 2.16, 2.79, 2.145, 2.148, 2.236, 2.255, 
2.258, 2.262, 2.270, 2.295 
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Moses (Moyses), 1.40, 1.130, 1.250, 1.153, 1.265, 1.279, 
1.282, 1.290, 1.299, 1.309, 2.10, 2.12, 2.13, 2.14, 2.15, 
2.25, 2.28, 2.145, 2.168 

Mosollamos, 1.201, 1.203 

Myttynos, 1.157 


Nabonnedos, 1.149, 1.151, 1.152, 1.153 

Naboupolassaros, 1.131, 1.135, 1.136 

Nebuchadnezzar (Naboukodrosorus), 1.132, 1.135, 1.136, 
1.137, 1.146, 1.154, 1.156, 1.159 

Neriglisaros, 1.147 

Nicolas (of Damascus), 2.84 

Nile, 1.235 

Ninos, 2.267 

Noah, 1.130, 1.131 


Onias, 2.49, 2.50, 2.52, 2.53 
Oros/Or, 1.96, 1.232 
Osarseph (Osarsephos/Osarsiph), 1.238, 1.250, 1.265, 1.286 


Paapios, 1.232, 1.243 

Palestine, 1.171 

Parthenios, 1.170 

Pelusium, 1.101, 1.274, 1.291, 1.297, 1.302 

Persia, 1.150 

Persians, 1.13, 1.18, 1.40, 1.64, 1.132, 1.158, 1.172, 1.194, 
2.129, 2.133, 2.269 

Peteseph, 1.290 

Phelles, 1.123 

Pherecydes of Syros, 1.14 

Philistus, 1.17 

Philo, 1.218 

Philostratus, 1.144 

Phoenicia, 1.61, 1.99, 1.133, 1.135, 1.143, 1.194, 2.116 

Phoenicians, 1.8, 1.10, 1.28, 1.63, 1.70, 1.106, 1.112, 1.126, 
1.137, 1.143, 1.169, 2.1, 2.17 

Phritobautes, 1.289, 1.295 

Pisistratus, 1.21 

Plato, 2.168, 2.223, 2.224, 2.225, 2.256, 2.257 

Polybius (of Megalopolis), 2.84 

Polycrates, 1.221 

Pompey (the Great), 1.34, 2.82, 2.134 

Posidonius (of Apamea), 2.79 

Protagoras, 2.266 

Ptolemy (son of Lagus), 1.183, 1.184, 1.185, 1.186, 1.210, 
2.37, 2.44 

Ptolemy (Philadelphus), 2.45 

Ptolemy III (Euergetes), 2.48 

Ptolemy Philometor, 2.49, 2.51 

Ptolemy Physcon, 2.51, 2.53, 2.54, 2.56 

Pygmalion Phygmalioun, 1.125 

Pythagoras, 1.14, 1.162, 1.164, 2.14, 2.168 


Rathotis, 1.96 

Ramesses, 1.98, 1.245, 1.288, 1.292, 1.300, 1.301 

Rampses, 1.231, 1.251 

Red Sea, 1.201 

Romans, 1.48, 1.49, 1.51, 1.66, 2.40, 2.41, 2.57, 2.72, 2.73, 
2.76, 2.125, 2.134 

Rome, 1.50, 1.66 


Sabines, 2.40 

Saite, 1.78 

Salitis, 1.77 
Samaritans, 2.43 
Scythians, 1.64, 2.269 


Seleucia, 1.207 

Seleucus, 1.206, 2.39 

Semiramis, 1.142 

Sesostris, 2.132 

Sethos, 1.98, 1.101, 1.231, 2.245 

Sicilians, 1.17 

Sinaeus, 2.25 

Socrates, 2.135, 2.263, 2.264 

Solomon, 1.108, 1.109, 1.110, 1.111, 1.114, 1.115, 1.120, 
2.12, 2.19, 2.132 

Solon, 2.154 

Solyman (hills), 1.173, 1.174 

Solymites, 1.248 

Spartans (Lacedaemonians), 1.221, 2.130, 2.172, 2.226, 
2.227, 2.228, 2.259, 2.262, 2.273 

Strabo (the Cappadocian), 2.84 

Stratonice, 1.206, 1.208 

Syria, 1.89, 1.133, 1.135, 1.143, 1.174, 1.186, 1.194, 1.206, 
1.213, 1.251, 1.266, 1.276, 1.277, 1.292, 1.300, 2.33, 2.48 

Syrians, 1.137, 1.169, 1.170, 1.171, 1.179 


Tartarus, 2.240 

Tethmosis, 1.94, 1.231, 1.241, 2.16 
Thales, 1.14 

Thebaid, 1.85 

Thebans, 2.273 

Theodotus, 1.216 

Theophilus, 1.216 
Theophrastus, 1.166 
Theopompus, 1.221 
Thermodon, 1.170 

Thermus, 2.50 

Thmosis, 1.96 

Thoummosis, 1.88 

Thracians, 1.64, 1.165 
Thucydides, 1.18, 1.66 
Timaeus, 1.16, 1.17, 1.221 
Timagenes, 2.84 

Timaios, 1.75 

Tisithen, 1.290 

Titus, 1.48, 1.50, 2.82 

Trojans, 1.12 

Troy, 1.11 

Typhonian, 1.237 

Tyre, 1.117, 1.144, 1.156, 1.159 
Tyrians, 1.70, 1.107, 1.108, 1.109, 1.111, 1.167 
Tyrrhenians, 2.40 


Varus (Publius Quintilius), 1.34 
Vespasian, 1.48, 1.50 


Xerxes, 1.40, 1.172 


Zabidos, 2.112, 2.113, 2.114 
Zaleukos, 2.154 

Zeno, 2.135 

Zeus, 1.118, 1.255, 2.162 
Zopyrion, 1.216 
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Important Josephan vocabulary is here listed where it is given significant commentary (with further cross-references). 


abeos: 2n552 

axpiBera: Inl19, 2n559, 2n693 
avaypadn: 1n35 
avoutyvuut: 11799, 1n885 
atTrapaitntos: 2n703 
atroAoyta: xxxiv-xxxvi, 2n545 
amovoia: 2n555 

apyta: 1n707, 2n1175 

apetr: 2n1116 

apxaiodoyia: 1n2 
apxarotns: 1n22, 1n524 


BapBapos: 1n231 
Braodnuia, BAcodnyéco: 1n16, 2n20 


yévos: lvi,n138, In6, 1n30, 1n588, 
1n882, 2n97 

yons: 2n530 

ypauu—root: 1n35 


SiaBoAn: 1n751 
dikaioouvn: 2n540, 2n749 
5dEa: 2n629, 2n657 
Suouéveta: Inl6, 1n753 


eheyxoo: 2n5, 2n1194 

EUWEVeo: 1n174 

eEouota: 1n89, 1n150, 2n683, 2n1020 
emieAgia: 1036 

EMPIyVULL: 2n1038 

emxXElpeco: 1n55 


euoéBeta: 2n537, 2n611, 2n749 


CnA-root: 1n534, 1n783, 2n1049, 
2n1125 


Bavatou Tepippdovncis: 2n542 
Baupa—root: 1n568, 1n577, 2n42, 

2n91, 2n160, 2n903 
Beokpatia: 2n638 


‘loudatos: Ix-lxi, 1n7 


Kaptepia: 1n607, 2n541, 2n922 

KaTHYOpia, KaTNHyopéw: 2n18 

Kolveavia: 2n538, 2n749, 2n783, 
2n1173 


Aordopta, AciSopeco: 1n20, 1n1067, 
2nl6 


yavOaves: 1n48 

WapTupla, uaTpupe: 1365, 1n675 
wetaBaddeo: 2n578 

wetaTtiOnut: 2n578 

WeTAKIvEedd: 2n578 

wloavipctros: 2n553 


OlKELOTHS: 2n847 
ouovoia: 2n704, 2n1141 


tet8co: 2n576 

Tiotis: 1nl7, 1n476, 2n629 
ToAiteia: 2n534, 2n1032 
ToAtteupa: 2n534 
ToAuTéAgta: 2n1131 
Tovos: 2n541 


oaBBatov: 2n67, 71 

ouvyypadbevs: 1n97, 2n3 

oundevia: 2n669 

ouvTiénut: 1n189, 1n380, 1n970, 
1n995 

ocpoauun: 1n609 


tekunptov: 1nl07, 1n144 


aviAos: 1n214, 1n578, 1n713, 2n14, 
2n99, 2n955 

bidavOpwria: 1n626, 1n958, 2n129, 
2n539, 2n749, 2n860, 2n934, 
2n1052 

pudattoo: 11242, 2n597 


evd—root: 1n23, 1n72, 1n363, 
1n879, 1n1020, 2n23 


accuso: 2n18 
mentio: 2n23 
tribus: 2n385 


INDEX OF MODERN SCHOLARS 


References are given by the same system as for Ancient Texts (Index 1) 


Alexander, L.C., xxxiv,n50, xlvi,n103, 
Inl, 1n3, 1n5, 1nl9 

Amir, Y., 245, 2n638, 2n639, 2n694 

Applebaum, S., 2n150 

Arlenius, A.P., Lxiii 

Ashcroft, B., Griffiths, G., and Tiffin, 
H., Ixviti,n185 

Attridge, H.W., 2n457, 2n711 

Attridge, H.W. and Oden, R.A., 
xlii,n92, 9, 67, 1n38 

Aune, D.E., 1n169 

Aziza, C., pp.336, 342, 344, 1n327 


Baer, R.A., 2n805 

Balch, D.L., xxxiv,n54, p.364n1, 
2n806 

Balsdon, J.P.V.D., p.9, p.366n3 

Barber, G.L., 1n72 

Barclay, J.M.G., xxxii,n50, 
XXXV1i,n64, xxxvil,n68, 
Xxxvili,n70, xxxvili,n72, xli,n87, 
li,n116, lii,n120, 1i,n122, lvi,n141, 
Ixix,n189, Ixx,n193, 1xxi,n196, 
pp.11, 94, 126, 127, 168, 169, 243, 
245, 358n20, 359n21, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 1n9, 1n149, 1n262, 
1n282, 1n359, 1n602, 1n627, 
1n707, 1n768, 1n777, 1n799, 2n7, 
2nl18, 2n21, 2n66, 2n71, 2n83, 
2n89, 2n102, 2n114, 2n124, 2n127, 
2n128, 2n149, 2n150, 2n167, 
2n168, 2n184, 2n227, 2n233, 
2n234, 2n262, 2n450, 2n457, 
2n469, 2n552, 2n759, 2n1135, 
2n1136, 2n1165 

Bar-Kochva, B., xvi, pp.338, 339, 
340, 347n12, 351, 352, 1n480, 
1n481, 1n598, 1n599, 1n603, 
1n605, 1n607, 1n614, 1n615, 
1n616, 1n626, 1n628, 1n631, 
1n632, 1n635, 1n636, 1n642, 
1n645, 1n652, 1n653, 1n655, 
1n656, 1n657, 1n658, 1n662, 
1n663, 1n664, 1n670, 1n671, 
1n677, 1n678, 1n685, 1n693, 
1n708, 1n710, 1n1018, 1n1029, 
1n1049, 2n144, 2n146, 2n274, 
2n275, 2n412, 2n414, 2n550 

Barnes, T.D., xxxvii,n63, 2n480 

Barrett, C.K., 2nl 

Barth, F., 1xi,n158 

Barton, C.A., 1nl166, 2n542, 2n784 

Barton, S.C.B. and G.H.R. Horsley, 
2n812 

Bauckham, R., p.169, 2n366, 2n368, 
2n375, 2n376, 2n377, 2n379, 2n385, 
2n386, 2n387, 2n391, 2n430, 2n432 


Baumgarten, A.I., 1n38, 1n553 

Beard, M., p.92 

Beard, M. et al., 2n821 

Beard, M., North, J. and Price, S., 
2n336, 2n656, 2n961, 2n963, 
2n1007, 2n1019 

Beaulieu, P.-A., 1n499, 1n502 

Becher, I., 2n194 

Beckerath, J. von, 1n296, 1n298, 
1n308, 1n337 

Beckwith, R., p.11, 1n156, 1n165 

Begg, C.T. and Spilsbury, P., 1n450, 
1n453, 1n488 

Bekker, I., lxiii, 1n19, 1n649, 1n661, 
1n698, 1n967, 2n594, 2n951 

Belkin, S., xxiv,nl17, 245, 357n15, 
2n864, 2n890 

Berger, K., xxxiv,n52 

Bernays, J., p.353nl, 2n839, 2n851, 
2n853 

Berthelot, K., pp.48, 126, 348, 350, 
352, 357n16, 360, 362, 364, 
1n311, 1n626, 1n777, 1n1039, 
1n1042, 2n102, 2n129, 2n274, 
2n291, 2n323, 2n439, 2n538, 
2n539, 2n553, 2n554, 2n847, 
2n860, 2n1042, 2n1044, 2n1052, 
2n1173 

Bhabha, H.K., Ixix, Ixix,n188, 12, 246 

Bickerman, E.J., pp.94, 351, 352, 
1n263, 2n298, 2n322, 2n323, 
2n336, 2n338, 2n340, 2n402, 
2n407, 2n412 

Bietak, M., 1n304, 1n308 

Bilde, P., xix,n5, xx,nl1, lii,n121, 
1n149, 1n169, 1n191, 1n196 

Bloch, R., xli,n89, 2n530 

Bohak, G., p.346n9, 1n977 

Bollansée, J., 1n536, 1n538, 1n539, 
1n540, 1n541, 1n545, 1n546 

Bonneau, D., 2n225 

Boswell, J., 2n811 

Bowersock, G., xlii,n92, 9, 67, 1n38, 
2n542 

Boyarin, D., 2n542 

Boysen, C., Ixii,n162, lxiv,n173, 2n6, 
2n206, 2n213, 2n226, 2n255, 
2n263, 2n291, 2n323, 2n342, 
2n348, 2n349, 2n357, 2n395, 
2n401, 2n402, 2n403, 2n474, 
2n1063 

Boys-Stones, G., xliin93, 125, 128, 
1n18, 1n973, 1n981, 2n38 

Braun, H., 1n845, 1n855 

Briquel-Chatonnet, F., p.68, 1n388, 
1n391 

Briscoe, J., 2n175 


Brown, P., 2n814 

Bruce, F.F., 2n463 

Burkert, W., 2n746, 2n747 

Burnet, J., 2n1061 

Burstein, S.M., 79, 1n428, 1n430, 
1n457, 1n470, 1n489, 1n696 

Busink, Th.A., 2n363, 2n372 

Biittner-Wobst, T., Ixii,n164 
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